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PREFACE. 


A  new  work  on  the  subject  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scats  runs  an  eminent  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a  work  of  supererogation.  No  pe- 
riod of  British  history  has  been  more  ela- 
borately illustrated  than  that  of  her  life  and 
reign.  She  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  at 
a  time  replete  with  interest ;  when  the  coun- 
try had  awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  ages, 
and  when  the  gray  dawn  of  civilization^ 
heralding  the  full  sunshine  of  coming  years, 
threw  its  light  and  shade  on  many  a  bold 
and  prominent  figure^  standing  confess- 
ed in  rugged  grandeur  as  the  darkness 
gradually  rolled  away*  It  was  a  time 
when  national  and  individual  character 
were  alike  strongly  marked, — a  time  when 
Knox  preached,  Buchanan  wrote,  Murray 
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plotted,  and  Bothwell  murdered*  The 
mailed  feudal  barons, — the  unshrinking 
Reformers,  founders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  mailed  in  mind,  if  not  in 
body,— the  discomfited,,  but  the  still  rich 
and  haughty  ecclesiastics  o^  the  Romish 
faith,  the  contemporaries  and  followers  of 
the  stern  Cardinal  Beaton, — all  start  forth 
so  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye,  that  they 
seem  subjects  better  suited  for  the  inspired 
pencil  of  a  Salvator  Rosa,  than  for  the  so* 
berer  pen  of  History,  Mary  hersdfj  with  her 
beauty  and  her  misfortunes,  shining  among 
the  rest  like  the  creation  of  a  softer  ag<;  iind 
clime,  fills  up  the  picture,  and  rivets  the  in* 
terest.  She  becomes  the  centre  rband 
which  the  others  revolve ;  and  their  import- 
tince  is  measured  only  by  the  influence 
they  exercised  over  her  fate,  and  the  share 
they  had  iii  that  strange  concatoiation-  of 
circujhstanceis,  which,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
the  nobilky  of  her  birth,  and  the  spleiH 
iJour  of  her  expectations,  rendiered  hbt  life 
inis^ra^Ie,  aud  her  death  ignominibus* 

There  is  little  wonder  if  such  a  themei 
Ihough  m  itself  inexhaustible,  should  have 
exhausted  the  energies  of  many.  Yet  the 
If^ar^uig  events  of  Mar^s  reign  still  g?ve  rise 


tatx^tpie^t  doubu  and  discussions;  an4 
the  question  regarding  her  character^  which 
ha$  so  long  agitated  and   divided   the  li« 
terary,  world,    remainiS    undetermined,    il 
|s  indeed  only  they   who  have   time   and 
iip^Jination  to  dismantle  the  shelves  of  a 
libritry»  ajqid  jpore  over  mai\y  a  contradict 
|ory  vQlume^-^-^xaitiine  .many  a  perplexing 
hypothesise— :a|id  endeavour  to    reconcile 
many  an  incop#isti^nt  and  distracting  stilter 
inent^ — who.  V*e  entitled  to  {Mronounce  upo^ 
ber  ^fttilt  ot  ifmocenp^* 
.    Not  that  it  is  meant  to  be  assarted^  that 
iinpublished  manuscripts  and  docimefot% 
caiciilated;  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  sii)>9 
j^ct,  skunb^  in  the  archives  of  Govern-* 
Qieat,  or  among  the  collections  of  the  learn- 
9d»  which  have  hith.^to  escaped  the  nUic9 
i^.tbe  antiquafiaii  mid  the  scholar*   On  ih« 
(^nlariM7»  tlwre  i^  every  reason  to,  believe 
tlMit  aU.thft.papers  of  valine  wpkh  exlstj 
haY^  ollre^dy  beei^  founds  and  given  to  lijm 
ifjiiirUk/^fter.tbe  liKdumiiiotts  publicfltiom 
of  Anderson,  Jebb»  Goodally  Hayiies,  Hard? 
Sl«ype,>Sadler».ai^  Mnrdio,  it  is  by 
probable,  that  fntur^  historiw^ 
wA\  .dtsoover  additional  materials  to  guide 
thfem  ift  their  narratiye.  trf"  facts.    But  few 
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are  disposed  to  wade  through  wocks  like 
these;  and  they  who  are,  find,  that  though 
they  indicate  the  ground  on  which  the  su^ 
perstructure  of  truth  may  be  raised,  they 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  difFuseness  and 
often  contradictory  nature  of  their  con* 
tents,  afford  every  excuse  to  those  who 
wander  into  error.  The  consequence  is, 
that  almost  no  two  writers  have  giren  ex« 
actly  the  same  account  of  the  principal  oc- 
currences of  Mary's  life.  And  it  is  this  fact 
which  would  lead  to  the  belief,  that  there  is 
still  an  opening  for  an  author,  who  would 
endeavour,  with  impartiality,  candour,  and 
decision,  to  draw  the  due  line  of  distinc-* 
lion  between  the  prgudices  of  the  one  side» 
and  the  prepossessions  of  the  other, — ^wha 
would  expose  the  wilful  misrepresentations 
of  party-spirit,  and  correct  the  involuntary 
errors  of  ignorance, — ^whb  would  aim  at 
being  scrupulously  just,  but  not  imneces* 
sarily  severe — steadily  consistent,  but  not 
tamely  indiiFerent— boldly  independent,  but 
not  unphilosophically  violent. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  our  common 
nature,  to  be  ever  anxious  to  wage  an  ho*  . 
nourable  warfare  against  doubt;  and  no  one 
is  more  Hkely  to  fix  the  attention,  than  he 
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who  undertakes  to  prove  what  has  been 
previously  disputed.  It  is  this  principle 
whieh  has  attached  so  much  interest  to  the 
life  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  induced  so 
many  writers  (and  some  of  no  mean  note) 
to  investigate  her  character  both  as  a  aove* 
reign  and  a  woman;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  one  half  have  undertaken 
to  put  her  criminality  beyond  a  doubts 
and  the  other  as  confidently  pledged 
themselves  to  establish  her  innooence.  It 
may  seem  a  bold,  but  it  is  a  conscientious 
opinion,  that  no  single  author^  whether  an 
accuser  or  a  defender,  has  been  entirely 
successful.  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, the  works  of  several  must  be  oh^ 
suited ;  and,  even  after  all,  the  mind  is  often 
left  tossing  amidst  a  sea  of  difficulties.  The 
talents  of  many  who  have  broken  a  lance  in 
the  Marian  controversy,  are  undoubted ; 
but,  if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  its  pro- 
gress, the  reasons  why  it  is  still  involved  in 
obscurity  may  probably  be  discovered. 

The  ablest  literary  man  in  Scotland,  con^ 
temporary  with  Mary,  was  George  Buchan- 
an; the  Earl  of  Murray  was  his  patron,  and 
Secretary  Cecil  his  admirer.   The  first  pub- 
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lication  regarding  the  Queen,  came  from 
his  pen;  it  was  written  with  consummate 
ability,  but  with  a  dishonest,  though  not  un- 
natural leaning  to  the  side  which  was  the 
strongest  at  the  time,  and  which  his  own 
interests  and  views  of  personal  and  family 
aggrandizement  pomted  out  as  the  most 
profitable.  The  eloquence  of  his  style, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  statements,  gave 
a  bias  to  public  opinion,  which  feebler  spi- 
rits laboured  in  vain  to  counteract — Less 
powerful  as  an  author,  but  not  less  virulent 
as  an  enemy,  Knox  next  appeared  in  the 
lists,  and,  unfurling  the  banner  of  what 
was  then  considered  religion,  converted 
every  doubt  into  conviction,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  bigotry  and  the  superstition 
of  the  uninformed  multitude.  Yet  Knox 
was  probably  conscientious,  if  the  term  can 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  one  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  pos- 
sessed a  single  virtuous  member. — In  oppo- 
sition to  the  productions  of  these  authors, 
is  the  "  Defence  of  Mary's  Honour, "  by 
Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  an  able  but  some^- 
what  declamatory  work,  and  as  liable  to  sus- 
picion as  the  others,  because  written  by  an 
avowed  partisan  and  active  servant  of  the 


Quten.  ^  crowd  of  infeifipf  conpooiaow 
ibUo|r€d»  useful  aometim^  for  the  iacts  they 
tcotaiD,.  but  all  so  strongly  tipclufed  wit^ 
party  2seal,  that  little  reliaiioe  is  to  t^  placed 
on  their,  accuracy.  Among  these  ma^  be 
e&amerated  tbe .  works  of  Blackwood  ami 
Caussin,  who  wrote  in  French,— ^f  Conaeust 
Strada,  and  Turner^  (the  ksl  under. the  a$^ 
samed  name  of  Barnestaple,)  whp  wrote  in 
Latin,— -and  of  Antotuo  de  Herrera,  whQ 
Vrote  in  Spanish. 

'  The  calamities  which,  after  the  Is^se  of  a 
^^tuj^i  again  overtook  the  house  of  Stuart^ 
^^^fiftUed  atjtention  to  the  discussions  concern* 
^SMary;  and  though  time  had  softened 
^  asperity  of  the  disputants,  the  questioii 
vas  c^oe  more  destined  to  become  connect* 
^ ^ith  party  prejudices.  From  the  pub- 
lication of  Crawford's  «  Memoirs,"  in  1705, 
diKim  to  the  appearance  of  Chalmers's 
"  Life  of  Mary, "  in  1818,  the  history  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  has  continued  one  of 
those  standard  subjects  which  has  given 
hirth  to  a  new  work^  at  least  pvery  five 
years.  A  few  of  the  more  important  may  b^ 
laentioned.  In  1725,  Jebb  published  his 
^*tt  life  of  Mary,  apd  his  collection,  ia 
two  Y^dumes  fdio^  <^  works  which  had  pre^- 
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vkmAj  9!ppetMd  both  for  sad  against  ben 
The  former  produdioii  is  of  little  value,  but 
the  latter  is  exceedingly  useful,  and  indeed 
no  one  can  write  with  fairness  conceminig 
Marjr,  without  c(»isukiDg  it.  lives  of  the 
Queen  by  Heywood  and  Freebaim,  shortly 
succeeded,  bc^  of  whom  were  anxious  to 
vindicate  her,  but  in  thrir  anxiety,  overshot 
the  mark.  In  1788,  Andersen's  ^  Ckdleo*' 
tkms "  were  presented  to  the  public^  coi|<^ 
taining  many  papers  of  interest  and  valu^ 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Butt 
they  are  often  disingenuously  garbled,  that 
Mary  may  be  made  to  appear  in  an  u&» 
fiivourabie  light ;  and  a  more  recent  author 
informs  us,  that  they  were,  in  consequence^ 
*^  sold  as  waste  paper,  leaving  the  editor 
ruined  in  his  character,  and  injured  in  hjs 
prospects.  *' 

In  Scotland,  the  Rebdlion  of  1715^  poweiy* 
folly  revived  the  animosities  which  had  never 
lain  entirely  dormant  since  the  establisli^ 
roent  of  a  new  dynasty,  in  1688 ;  and  the 
transition  from  Charles  to  his  ancestor  Mary, 
was  easy  and  natural.  The  second  Rebel- 
lion in  1745,. did  not  diminish  the  interest 
taken  in  the  Queen  of  Scots,  nor  the  ardor 
with  which  the  question  of  her  wrongs  or 


eiixxm  was  agiteCed.    In  11S4^  Bfr  Oood* 

dtt,  Ubrarian  to  the  Facidiy  of  AdTocates^ 

made  -  a   Taloabte  addition  to  the  wotks 

already  extant  on  the  sabject,  in  hiar  ^*  fhc* 

atmnation  *'  of  the  letters  attributed  to  BCaiy. 

His  habits  of  laborious  research,  combiiied 

with  no  niconsiderable  powers  of  reason* 

ing,  enatUed  him  net  only  to  bring  toge* 

&er  taany  original  papers,  not  before  pub* 

IMied,  but. to  found  on  these  madh  acute 

flfgumeat)  and  deduce  from  diiem  many  sound 

oofidnsionB.    GoodalPs  work  wiU  neyer  be 

popular,  because  it  is  foil  of  ancient  doco* 

ments,  which  one  is  more  willing  to  refer  to 

iliali  to  read;  but,  as  may  be  remarked  of 

Mib^and  Anderson,  he  who  means  to  write 

of  Marpv  should  not  eommoioe  vmtil  he  has 

also  carcAiiiy  perused  tiie  ^:^  ExaminatioB.  *' 

Four  years  posterior  to  OoodalPs  two 

vdhmmsipappeared  Robertson's  '^  History  of 

Scotland.  ^'    Of  course^  the  leading  events 

of  Mary's  reigix  were  narrated  at  lengthy 

but  too  nnieh  with  the  stiff  frigidity  whidi 

Robertson  imagmed.  constituted  historical 

^piity,  and  whIdi  was  continuaUy  betray* 

ing  a  greater  suxiety  about  the  manner  than 

the  matter.     Accordingly,  what  his  style 


gikteSt  iniottAtsSint^  hid  imtgcct  knt  tm  'ter> 
t^est.    No  one  faas  sflld  aa  nHicii  of  Qae«li;i 
Mary,  to  so  little  ddUule  p^lfpose,  Ad  Ro«*: 
bertsoti  i-^nd  que  has  ao  entirely  JetS^  kk: 
making  us  aitber  faote  or  l6ve  lier«     B«k: 
skies,  he  thcbgiit  her  guilty,  on  file  aiitkioM 
tity  of  Budunaani  and  has  cooaeqaeiBHdiyir 
thrown* aialse gloss  overher  charadlGrihHni 
beginning  to  end.    ^He  was  siqyported:iiiiMi^ 
opimons,  it  is  tniis,  :by  the  Idstorian;  Ijfmrfe^ 
iWr.tiie  latter  hiiving:  derbfeed  mqit  oi  hkk 
^ctdentioa-  to  ^e^  History  of  England,  oabaab 
be  siippoBed  to  have  been  rreay .  dn^ly*  Ttam% 
ia  theaffilirs  of.  ficotkaid;  and  in  so  JirUft 
fliese  are  concerned^  his  tmihoi^ityris  noidS 
AebigheBt weight.  Yci,  firom Uvafr^itfatiU 
whic^ihe^twowritersha^eacqnii^acBdde^ 
ikmeSHy^  inpon  bthergrbunds^  they  hsTedolaie 
more  misiMeffto  Mary  than  perhaps-.m^  of 
her  cahunniatbrs,  thie  inbkitode!:l^kig':toO 
often  inclined  io  forget,  wben'onoe  th'orougli'ii 
\^  jurhhts  m  tvirbff  ^no^isM,  that  he  W 
dhiangniBhes  hiiiitielf  in  }one  deparimea^  .majf 
be,  and  conun^cmly  is^;dbficieirtin  aBoAcfti^e^ 
In  llfdO,  the  dredit  both,  of  RdMartsonasA 
Hinne  was  agbc^  deal  j^halDcn^  by  Tytler's 
^  ikiqiiiry:''  into  the  evidence  agfttnstMai?p 
"^'^'s  work  is  neither^  historical  not  biogra- 
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fidcaiy  Imt  ai|pimenlatiTe  and  eontrover* 
siaL  It  is  founded  upon  Goodall,  to  whom 
Tytler  coiifesses  his  oUigations^  but  the 
zeasoiungs  are  much  more  lucidly  aad  po- 
pularly arranged  ;  and  though  not  so  com:-* 
plete  or  so  full  oi  research  as  it  might  have 
been,  it  is,  upon  the  whole^  the  ablest  and 
most  convincing  production  which  ha&  yet 
iqf^ieared  on  the  side  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
0£  the  five  works  of  greatest  consequence 
which  have  appeared  since  Tytler's,  only 
one  has  v^tured  to  trisad  in  the  footstqpa 
ef  Buchanan.  The  first  in  ord^  of  date  is 
the  French  <^  Histoire  d'Elizabeth,"  in  five 
volmies,  by  ]\!kidemoiselle  de  Keralio»  who 
devc^es  a  large  portion  of  her  book  U> 
Mary,  and,  with  a  degree  of  talent  that  does 
hpnour  to  the  sex  to  which  she  belongs,, 
vindicates  the  Scottish  Queen  from  the  ob-» 
loqay  which  her  rival,  Elizabeth,  had  too 
great  a  share  in  casting  upon  her*— Near-* 
ly  about  the  same  time,  .was  published  Dr 
Gilbert  Stuart's  ''  History  of  Scotland*"  It 
came  out  at  an  unfortunate  period,  for  Ro-^ 
bertscm  h^pre-occupied  the  field ;  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  that  a  writer  of  inferior 
note  would  dispossess  him  of  it*  But  Dr 
Stuart's  History,  though,  too  much  neglect- 
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to  RobetUKm^s,  not  perhaps  in  so  far  as.ir^^ 
gards  pT6cittoD  of  style,  but  in.  resear<Ji^ 
accuracy,  and  impartiality*  .  It  would  he 
wrmig  to  say,  that  Stuart  has  committed  nor 
mistakes,  but  they  are  certainly  fewer  and 
less  glaring  than  those  of  hi&  predeceasor**'?^ 
Towards  the  end  of  the  li^t  century,  AVhitrf 
taker  stood  forth  as  a  champion  <^  tfafiE, 
Queen  of  Soots,  and  threw  into  the  literary 
arena  four  closely  printed  volumes*.  They^ 
b^r  the  stamp  of  great  industry  »)d  eQ*> 
thu»asm;  but  his  materials  are.  not  welLdi^ 
gested,  and  his  violence  often  weakens  hi& 
ai^g^ment*.  The  praise  of  ardor,  but  not  of 
judgment,  belongs  to  Wbittaker ;  he  seema 
to  have  forgotten,  that  there  may  be  bigot- 
ry  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  cause;  m 
his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  truth,  he  oftea 
]^unges  into  error,  and  in  his  indignataixi. 
at  the  virulence: of  others,  he.  not  ujafire* 
quently  becoi|ies  still  more  vinilent  hirasell 
Had  he  abridged  his  work  by  ome-third,  it 
wodd  have  gained  in  force  what  it  lost  ia 
declamati(»i,  and  would  not  have  been  lesa 
conclusive,  because  less  confixsed  and  y&[^ 
bose.—* Whittaker  was  followed  early  in  die 
presei^t  century  by  Mr  Malcf^Xiamg,wlip^ 
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with  a  far  dearer  head,  if  not  widi  a  soimder 
heart,  has,  in  his  *^  IVeliminary  Disserta* 
tion/'  to  his  M  History  of  Scotland/'  done 
much  more  against  Mary  than  Whittaker  has 
done  for  her.  Calm,  collected,  and  well* 
informed,  he  proceeds,  as  might  be  expected 
Jrom  an  adept  iii  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged^  from  one  step  of  evidience  to  an^ 
ofiier,  linking  the  whole  so  well  together 
that  it  is  at  first  sight  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  a  flaw  in  the  chain.  Yet  flaws 
there  are^  and  serious  ones;  indeed,  Mr 
Xiaing's  book  is  altogeAer  a  piece  of  special 
pleading,  not  of  unprejudiced  history.  His 
ingenuity,  however,  is  great;  and  his  argu- 
ments carry  with  them  sudi  an  air  of  sin- 
cerity, that  they  are  npt  to  be  believed  al* 
.most  before  the  judgment  acknowledges 
them  to  be  true.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  he 
is  powerful  only  to  be  dangerous, — that  he 
dazzles  only  to  mislead. — The  author  whose 
two  large  quarto,  or  three  thick  octavo  vo* 
lumes,  brings  up  the  rear  of  this  goodly  ar» 
ray,  is  Mr  Geoi'ge  Chalmers.  There  was 
never  a  more  careful  compiler, — a  more 
pains«-taking  investigator  of  public  and  pri-  ' 
vate  records,  deeds,  and  Registers,— a  more 
zealous  stickler  for  the  accuracy  of  dates,  t* 
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gum^MIs*  Atnon^tkeselBmy  be  partiisBkariy 
iiiolttdedy  Tjtler,  Wtnttaker,  and  Laing, 
worioB.  which  do  not  so  'much  aim  at  iUostrat* 
'mig  the  life:  and  character  of  Marj,  asof  set* 
tlii|gllieiib6tmique8<aoiK>fherguilt4>r>in»>« 
'^Bisc^  Tbeypreaeiil9tiierefere^oi^y>i5iid^d&* 
tfich<^  portioBaof  hor  history  as  bear.  Qpc» 
thfe^ao^tionofwkidLtheytrMl.  Tobeooine 
itftiiiaatdy  aoqpmkited .  with:  Mary,  we  mn^ 
have  recourse  to  other  authors ;  to  finrtn^n 
^st^ato  of  her  moEal  duuracter  these  migfat 
suffice^  were  it  &ir'  to  be  gmied  on  &a€ 
subject  by  the  opinioiis  of  others* 
.  jCb^  In  moat  m£  the  woriis,  in  vikidb 
htsfoncal  reseandi  is^  fislly  blended  Ji^dk 
w^gumentatiTe  deductions,  emneoua  thfro* 
ries  hkre.  been  broacbed,  idkicfa^  &ifing  to 
nxake  good  their  objest,  ei^r  €9ccite»  suspi- 
eioiv  or  lead  into .  ervor..  Thus,  >  Goodall 
;uid  Qialmers  hffvte  laU  itdestoaaa {ann^ 
Pfrie,  that  ip  older  Itb  'exeujpato  Many,  k 
was  jtiecessary  to  adcnse  her.  brodier^  Uie 
farl.of  Jilurray,  tifaU  sorts  •of  crimes^  .By 
representing  Bothwell,  as  an  infericMr  tool 
in.  hia  hands,  they  have  nsvolved  them- 
eetves  in  iiupiobi^Iities^  tod  have  wei^en^i- 
ed  the   atiiengib  of  a  good  caoae:  by  a 
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HHstnlMi-  mode  of  tFeatmenl;.  Indeed  l]itt 
fMRlirk  applies  with  a  greater  or  less  de* 
grto<»f  force,  to  all  theirkidieatioiis  of  Queen 
Mary  which  haye  appeared.  Why  trans^ 
fertile  burden  of  J)amiey*s  mwfder  fzoiii 
Bothwell)  the  victual  perpetratcM*  of  the 
deed,  to  one  who  may  have  been  accessory 
to  it,  bat  certainly  more  remotely  ?  Wl^ 
ceofirm  the  auspicioil  against  her  they  wish  to 
defend,  by  tinju^ly' accusing  another,  w^om 
t^ey  cannot  pvot^e  to  be  criminal  ?  If  Good«- 
idland  CbakDerd.hf|Ye  done  this,  their  kam* 
ing  is  cdinpa)?atyvely  useless,  and  ibeir  lahonr 
has  been  nearly  }ost, 

'  If  the  aiithor  ef  the  following  <<  Life  of 
Maty  Queen  of  Scots,  **  has  been  able  in 
^  measnce,  to  exeewte  bis  mwn  wishes,  be 
yHfvid  trast,  Ihftt  bj^r  a  carefol  collation  of 
all  the  .  w<^ka  to  ^bit$b  he  has  referrec^ 
he  has  so^tseed^d,  in  separating  much  of 
the  <»e  fnpm  the  dt«ss,  and  in  giving 
dullness,  peirltaps  in  one  or  two  instan* 
ces,  an  air  of  originality  to  his  .produc- 
tion. He  has  affected  neither  the  insipidi- 
ty of  neutrality,  nor  the  bigotry  of  party 
zeal.  His  desire  was  to  concentrate  all  that 
could  be  known  of  Mary,  in  the  hope  that 
alight  might  thus  be  thrown  on  the  obscurer 
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parts  of  bis  subject,  sufficient  to  reoanimate 
tbe  most  indifferent,  and  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous*     He  commenced  his  readings 
with  an  unbiassed  mind,  and  was  not  aware 
at  the  outset,  to  what  conviction  they  would 
bring  him.    But  if  a  conscientious  desire  to 
disseminate  truth  be  estimable,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  desire  will  be  found  to  characterize 
these  Memoirs.    Little  more  need  be  add- 
ed.   The  biography  of  a  Queen,  who  lived 
two  hundred  and    fifty  years    ago,    can« 
not  be  like  the  biography  of  a  contempo- 
rary or  immediate  predecessor ;  but  the  in- 
herent interest  of  the  subject,  will  excuse 
many  deficiencies*  Omissions  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned,  if  there  are  no  misrepres^ita- 
tions ;  and  the  absence  of  minute  cavilling 
and  trifling  distinctions,  may  not  be  com- 
plained of,  if  the  narrative  leads,  by  a  lucid 
arrangement,  to  satisfactory  general  deduc- 
tions*   Fidelity  is  at  all  times  preferable  to 
brilliancy,  and  a  sound  condusion  to  a  plau- 
sible hypothe$is* 
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During  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  James  V., 
Scotland  emerged  from  barbarism  into  compara- 
tive civilisation.     Shnt  out,  as  it  had  previously  • 
been,  frdm  almost  any  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  both  by  the  pecuiiaritijei^  of  its  situation, 
and  its  incessant  wars  willi  England,  it  bad  long 
slumbered  in  all  the  ignorance  and  darkness  of 
those  remote  countries,  which  even  Roman  great* 
itees,  before  its  dissolution,  found  it  impossible  to 
Miclose  and  retain  wil^in  the  fortunate  pale  of  its ' 
conquests.    The  refinement,  wMck  muM  always 
more  or  less  attend  upon  the  person- of  a  king,  and 
shelter  itself  in  the  stronghold  of  his  court,  wva 
little  felt  in  Scotland.     Though,  attached,  from 
long  custom,  to  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  sturdy  feudal  barons,  eadi  possessing  a 
kind  of  separate  principality  of  his   own,    took 
good  care  that  their  sovereign's  superior  influence 
should  be  more  nominal  than  ieal.    Distracted 
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too  by  perpetual  jealousies  among  themselves,  it 
was  only  upon  rare  occasions  that  the  nobles  w'oald 
assemble  peaceably  together,  to  aid  the  king  by 
their  counsel,  and  strengthen  his  authority  by  their 
unanimity.  Hence,  there  was  no  standard  of  na- 
tional manners, — no  means  of  fixing  and  consolidat- 
ing the  waTering  and  turbulent  character  of  the 
people.  Each  clan  attached  it-self  to  its  own  heredi- 
tary chieftain ;  and,  whatever  his  prejudices  or  fol- 
lies m^ht  be,  was  implicitly  subservient  to  them. 
The  feuds  and  personal  animosities  which  existed 
among  the  leaders,  were  thus  invariably  transmit- 
ted to  the  very  humblest  of  their  retainers,  and  a 
state  of  society  was  the  consequence,  pregnant 
with  civil  discord  and  confusion,  which,  on  the 
slightest  impulse,  broke  out  into  anarchy  and 
bloodshed. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  why  the  evils 
of  the  feudal  system  should  have  been  more 
severely  felt  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere.  The 
leading  causes,  as  given  by  the  best  historians, 
seem  to  be,-^the  geographical  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, which  made  its  baronial  fastnesses  almost 
impregnable  ;*— the  want  of  large  towns,  by  which 
the  vassals  of  different  barons  were  prevented 
from  mingling  together,  and  rubbing  off,  in  the  col- 
lision, the  prepossessions  they  mutually  entertained 
against  each  olber ; — the  division  of  the  inhabitants, 
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not  only  into  the  followers  of  differetit  cbiefe  but 
into  clans,  which  resembled  so  many  great  ftunifiea, 
among  all  whose  branches  a  relationship  existed, 
and  who  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  increaa- 
ing  strength  or  wealth  of  any  other  clan  $ — ^the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  Scottish  nobles,  a  cir* 
enmstance  materially  contributing  to  enhance  Ae 
weight  and  dignity  of  each  ; — ^the  frequent  re- 
course which  these  barons  had,  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  crown,  to  leagues  of  mutual  de- 
fence with  their  equals,  or  bonds  of  reciprocal 
protection  and  assistance  with  iheir  inferioA  ;— 
&e  unceasing  wars  which  n^d  between  England 
and  Scotland,' and  which  were  the  perpetual  means 
of  prbnng  to  the  Scottish  king,  that  the  very  pos- 
session of  his  crown  depended  upon  the  fidelity 
and  obedience  of  his  nobles,  whose  good- will  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  conciliate  upon  all  oc- 
casions, by  granting  them  whatever  they  chose  to 
demand;  and,  lastly — the  long  minorities  to 
which  the  misfortunes  of  its  kings  exposed  the 
country  at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  when  the 
vigour  and  consistency,  commonly  attendant  upon 
t  e  acts  of  one  mind,  were  required  more  diaa. 
any  thing  else,  but  instead  of  which,  the  contra- 
dictory measures  of  contending  nobles,  or  of  re- 
gents hastily  elected,  and  as  hastily  displaced, 
were  sure  to  produce  an  unnatural  stagnation  in 
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the  gofwonienty  ham  which  it  could  be  redeemed 
,  Quiy  hy  8tiU  more  unnatuid  convnkions. 

The  neceesary  consequences  of  these  politictd 
.  grievances  were,  of  coarse,  felt  in  eyery  comer  of 
.  the  country.    It  is  difficult  to  form  any  accurate 
.estimate,  or  to  draw  any  very  minute  picture  of  the 
•tate  of  manners  and  nicer  ramifications  of  society 
.at  so  remote  a  period.     But  it  may  be  stated  ge- 
nerally, that  the  gr«at  mass  of  the  population  was 
involved  in  poveity,  and  sunk  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance.  The  Catholic  system  of  faith  and  worship,  in 
.its  very  worst  form,  combined  with  the  national  su- 
pevftUtions  so  prevalent  among  the  vulgar,  not  on- 
;  ly  to  exclude  every  idea  of  rational  religion,  but 
.to  produce  the  very  lowest  state  oi  mental  degra- 
dation.    Commerce  was  comparatively  unknown, 
...^grijculture  but  imperfectly  understood.     If  the 
.  wants  of  the  passing  hour  were  supplied,  however 
'Sparely,  the  enslaved  vassal  was  contented, — al- 
( jpost  the  only  happiness  of  his  life  consisting  in 
that  animi^  gratification  aflPorded  him  by  the  sports 
.of  the  chase,  w  the  bloodier  diversion  of  the  field 
.of  battle.     Education  was  neglected  and  despised 
ioven  by  the  wealthy,  few  of  whom  were  able  to 
.read,  and  almost  none  to  write.     As  for  the  mid- 
.  d)e  and  lower  orders,  fragments  of  rude  tradition- 
ary songs  constituted  their  entire  learning,  and  the 
lavage  war-dance,  inspired  by  the  barbarous  music 
of  their  native  hills,  their  principal  amusement. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  thst 
virtae  and  intelligence  were  extinct  among  them. 
There  most  be  many  exceptions  to  ail  general  rales, 
aod  howeyer  unfavourable  the  circomstanees  under 
which  ihey  were  placed  for  calling  into  actinty 
ihe  higher  attributes  of  man's  nature,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  their  chronicles  record,  even  in  tlM 
lowest  ranks,  many  bright  examples  of  patience 
perseverance,  unsinking  fortitude,  and  fidelity 
founded  upon  generous  and  exalted  attachment. 

It  has  been  said,  that  under  the  reigns  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  James,  the  moral  and  political 
aspect  of  the  Scotch  horizon  began  to  brighten. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  beneficial 
changes  which  the  progress  of  time  was  eflfect- 
iog  throughout  Europe,  and  which  gradually  ex- 
tended themselves  to  Scotland, — and  partly  to  the 
personal  character  of  these  two  monarchs.  Francet 
Germany,  and  England,  had  made  considerable 
strides  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  even 
before  the  appearance  of  Francis  I.,  Charles  V., 
and  Henry  VIII.  James  IV.,  natmally  of  a  chi- 
▼alric  and  ardmit  disposition,  was  extremely  an«- 
xious  to  advance  his  own  country  in  the  scale  of 
•nations ;  and  whilst,  by  the  urbanity  of  his  man* 
ners,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of  his 
nobles,  he  contrived  also  to  find  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  inferior  subjects,  even  b^iide  that 
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•llottod  (o  Iheir  own  httaditaiy  olneltab» 
acbievement  wUch  few  of  his  predecenon  bad 
been  able  to  accompliab.  The  nnfortiuiate  battle 
of  Flod<len,  u  a  melaneholy  record  boUi  of  the  ▼»- 
gour  of  James's  reign,  and  of  the  national  adyan* 
lages  which  his  romantic  spirit  indoced  him  to 
risk  in  pursuit  of  the  worthless  phantom  of  mili- 
tary renown. 

James  V.  had  mneh  of  the  ardonr  of  his  father, 
combined  with  a  somewhat  greater  share  of  pru- 
dence. He  it  was  who  first  made  any  successful 
inroads  upon  the  exorbitant  powers  of  his  nobili- 
ty ;  and  though,  upon  more  occasions  than  one» 
he  was  made  to  pay  dearly  for  his  determination 
to  vindicate  the  regal  authority,  he  was,  neverthe^ 
less,  true  to  his  purpose  to  the  very  last.  There 
seem  to  be  three  features  in  the  reign  of  this 
prmce  wliich  pwticulariy  deserve  attention.  The 
first  is,  the  more  extensive  intercourse  than  had 
hitherto  subsisted,  which  he  established  between 
Scotland  and  foreign  nations, — ^particularly  with 
France.  The  inexhaustible  ambition  of  Charles  V., 
which  aimed  at  universal  empire,  and  which  pvobai^ 
bly  would  have  accomplished  its  design  had  he  not 
met  with  a  rival  so  formidable  as  Francis  I.,  was 
the  means  of  convincing  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
that  the  only  security  for  their  separate  indepen- 
dence was  the  preservation  of  a  balance  of  power. 
Italy  was  thus  roused  vMo  activity,  and  England, 
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bndor  Henry  VIIL,  took  an  actire  nhutt  in  the  Ira- 
portent  events  of  the  age.  To  the  contmental  powen, 
against  whom  that  monar<^'e  atreogth  wnm  directed, 
it  became  a  matter  of  no  tmall  moment  to  seenre  the 
aMistaace  of  Scotland.  Both  Franda  and  Cbarieay 
therefore,  paid  their  court  to  Jaraea,  who»  fiadiag 
it  necessary  to  become  the  ally  of  one  or  olherv 
pmdently  rejected  the  empty  honoors  offered  him 
by  the  Emperor,  and  continued  faithful  to  France^ 
He  went  himself  to  Paris  m  1536,  where  he  mar* 
ried  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Francis.  She  died 
however  soon  after  his  return  home;  but  delev- 
mined  not  to  lose  the  advantages  resul^g  from  a 
French  alliance,  he  agun  married^  in  the  following 
year,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  young  widow  of  the  Duke  of  L<m* 
gneville.  Following  the  example  of  thev  king^ 
most  of  the  Scotch  nohiHty  visited  France, 'and 
as  many  as  could  afford  it,  sent  their  sons  thithet 
to  he  edneated  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  nume« 
reus  Frem^  -adventurers  landed  in  Scotlttid,  bring- 
ing  along  with  them  some  of  the  French  arts  and 
luxuries.  Thus  the  manners  of  the  Scotch,  gra- 
dually b^<an  to  lose  a  little  of  that  unbending 
severity,  which  had  hitherto  rendered  them  so  re* 

pnlsive. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  tbe  reign  of  James 
v.,  is  the  countenance  and  support  he  bestowed 
upon  die  ftl^rgy.    Tbis  he  did,  net  from  any  mo- 
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tives  of  bigotrjry  but  solely  as  a  matter  of  scmiidl 
policy.  He  saw  that  he  could  not  stand  alone  ar- 
gainst  his  nobles,  and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to 
nuse  into  an  engine  of  power,  a  body  of  men  whose 
interests  he  thus  identified  with  his  own.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  even  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of 
Catholicism,  when  the  Pope  s  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity extended  itself  everywhere,  Scotland  alone  was 
overlooked.  The  king  was  there  always  the  head 
of  the  church,  in  so  far  as  regarded  all  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  and  the  patronage  of  his  bishoprics 
and  abbejrs  was  no  slight  privilege  to  the  Scottidbi 
monarch,  denied  as  it  was  to  other  kings  of  more 
extensive  temporal  jurisdiction.  James  converted 
in|o  benefices,  several  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  his 
rebellious  nobles,  and  raised  the  clergy  to  a  pitch 
of  authority  they  had  never  before  possessed  in 
Scotland.  He  acted  upon  principle,  and  perhaps 
judiciously ;  but  he  was  not  aware,  that  by  thus 
surrounding  his  priests  with  wealth  and  luxury, 
he  was  paving  the  way  for  their  utter  destruction, 
and  a  new  and  better  order  of  things. 

It  will  be  useful  to  observe,  as  the  third  cha- 
racteristic of  this  reign,  the  encouragement  James 
gave  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  For  the  first  time, 
education  began  to  take  some  form  and  system. 
He  gave  stability  to  the  universities,  and  was  care- 
ful to  select  for  them  the  best  teachers.  He  was  fond 
of  drawing  to  his  court  men  of  learning  and  genius* 
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He  was  liimself  a  poet  of  considerable  ability.  He 
had  likewise  devoted  mach  of  his  attention  to 
architecture — ^his  fondness  for  which  elegant  study 
was  testified,  by  his  anxiety  to  repair,  or  rebuild* 
most  of  the  royal  palaces.  He  eatablished  also 
on  a  permanent  footing,  the  Court  of  Session,  or 
College  of  Justice;  and  though  his  reign,  as  a 
whole,  w^as  not  a  happy  one,  it  probably  redound- 
ed more  to  the  advantage  of  his  country  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

At  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1542,  at  the 
early  age  of  30,  accelerated  by  the  distress  of  mind 
occasioned  by  the  voluntary  defeats  which  his  re- 
fractory nobles  allowed  themselves  to  sustain,  both 
at  Falla  and  Solway  Moss,  Scotland  speedily  fell 
into  a  state  of  confusion  and  civil  war.  The  events 
which  followed  are  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  and  are  related  at 
length  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
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There  were  three  persons  who  aspired  to  that 
office^  and  the  pretensions  of  each  had  their  snp- 
portersy  as  interest  or  reason  might  dictate.  The 
first  was  the  Queen-Dowager,  a  lady  who  inherited 
many  of  the  peculiar  virtues,'  9s  well  as  some  of 
the  failings,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Guise, 
to  which  she  belonged*  She- possessed  a  bold  and 
masculine  understanding,  a  perseverance  to  over- 
come difficulties,  and  a  fortitude  to  bear  up  against 
misfortunes,  not  often  met  with  among  her  sex.  She 
was  indeed  superior  to  most  of  the  weaknei^es  of 
the  female  character ;  and  having,  from  her  earliest 
years,  deeply  studied  the  science  of  government, 
she  felt  herself,  so  far  as  meiB  political  tactics  and 
diplomatic  acquirements  were  concerned,  able  to 
cope  with  the  craftiest  of  the  Scotch  nobility. 
Besides,  her  intimate  connexion  with  the  French 
court,  coupled  with  die  interest  she  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  over 
which  her  husband  had  reigned,  and  which  was  her 
daughter  s  inhieiitance,  seemed  to  give  her  a  claim 
of  the  strongest  kind. 

.  The  second  aspirant  was  Cardinal  David  Bea- 
ton, at  that' time  the  undoubted  head  of  the  Ca-? 
tbolic  party  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  man  whose 
abilities  all  allowed,  and  who,,  had  he  been  lass 
tinctured  with  severity,  and  less  addicted  to  the 
exclusive  principles  of  the  Cblirch  of  Rome,  might 
probably  have  filled  with  edat  the  yeary  behest 
rank  in  the  State.  He  endeavouced  to  strength- 
en his  ti^e  to  the  Regency,  by  producing  the  will 
of  James  V.  in  his  fovour.  But  as  this  will  was 
dated  only  a  short  while  before  the  King's  death, 
it  was  suspected  that  the  Prelate  had  himself  writ* 
ten  it,  and  obtained  the  King's  signatrnw,  at  a  time 
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when  Ibs  bo^y  weAwfrn  had  inpttiBed  Im  wmm* 
tal  (iMmhies.  Beaton  was,  moveover,  from  his  no- 
knee  and  rigour,  particnkriy  obnoxions  to  aM  those 
who  fiuroiiied  tlw  Refonnation. 

James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Anao,  and  next  heir 
to  the  throne,  was  the  third  can^date,  and  the 
person  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  people  «lti* 
maiely  fell.  In  more  settled  times,  this  choice 
might  poastUy  have  been  jndicioas;  but  Arran 
was  of  far  too  weak  and  inresdnte  a  character  t« 
be  aUe  to  regalste  the  gorermnent  with  that  de« 
cision  and  fimiaess  whii^  the  existing  era«gency 
reqaked.  He  had  few  opinions  of  hia  own,  and 
was  continually  driven  hither  and  l^ttber  by  the 
contradictory  counsels  of  those  who  snrromided 
him.  He  had  joined,  however,  the  reformed  ro- 
ligioa ;  and  this,  together  with  the  inoffensive  soft- 
neBs  of  his  disposition,  made  him,  in  the  eyes  ol 
maay,  only  the  more  fit  to  govern. 

The  annexation  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
England,  either  by  conquest  or  the  more  amicable 
means  of  marriage,  had  for  many  years  been  the 
object  nearest  the  heut  of  Henry  VIIL  and  seve* 
ml  of  his  predecessors.  That  his  fimther,  in  parti* 
cidar,  Henry  VH.,  had  given  some  thought  to  this 
Bobject,  is  evident  from  the  answer  be  made  to 
sndi  of  his  Privy  Council  as  were  unwilling  that 
he  flhould  give  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage 
to  James  IV.,  on  the  ground  that  the  English 
Crown  might,  through  that  marriage,  devolve  vo  9 
King  of  ^tland.  '^  Whereunto  the  King  made 
answer,  and  said,  <  What  then  ?  for  if  any  sueli 
thing  should  happen  (which  God  forbid),  yet  I  see 
our  kingdom  should  take  no  Imnn  tbeveiby,  be- 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Cttote  England  should  not  be  added  unto  Scbtlmidy 
but  Scotland  unto  England,  as  to  the  for  moat  no- 
ble head  of  the  whole  island ;  for  so  much  as  it  is 
always  so,  that  the  lesser  is  w<mt,  for  honour's 
sake,  to  be  adjoined  to  that  whidh  is  far  the 
greater.  "**  How  correct  Henry  VII.  was  in  hia 
opinion,  the  accession  of  James  VI.  snfficiendy 
proved. 

Henry  VIII.,  though  aiming  at  the  same  object 
as  his  father,  thought  it  more  natural  that  Scotland 
should  accept  of  an  English,  than  England  of  a 
Scottish  King.  Immediately,  therefore,  after  the 
birth  of  Mary,  he  determined  upon  straining  every 
nerve  to  secure  her  for  his  son  Edward.  For  this 
purpose,  he  concluded  a  tempiMrary  peac^  with  the 
Regent  Arran,  and  sent  back  into  Scotland  the 
numerous  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves at  Solway  Moss,  upon  an  understanding  that 
they  should  do  all  they  could  to  second  his  views  with 
their  countrymen.  His  first  proposals,  however,  were 
BO  extravagant,  that  the  Scottish  Parliament  would 
not  listen  to  them  for  a  moment.  He  demanded 
not  only  that  Uie  young  Queen  should  lie  sent  in- 
to England,  to  be  educated  under  his  own  super- 
intendance,  but  that  he  himself,  as  her  future  fa* 
ther-in-law,  should  be  allowed  an  active  share  in  the 
government  of  Scotland.  Having  subsequently 
consented  to  depart  con8iderat)ly  from  the  haughty 
tone  in  which  these  terms  were  dictated,  a  treaty 
of  marriage  was  agreed  upon  at  the  instigation  of 
Arran,  whom  Henry  had  won  to  his  interests,  in 
which  it  was  promised,  that  Mary  should  be  sent 

^    •  Polydore,  lib.  26.  quoted  by  Ledie — **  Defence  of 
Mary's  Honour,"  Prefiice,  p.  ziv.— Apud  Andenon;  vol.  I. 
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into  England  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  that  tix  per- 
lons  of  rank  ^oald>  in  tlie  mean  time,  be  delirered 
w  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 

It  may  easily  be  conceired,  tliat  whaterev 
the  Regent,  together  with  sonw  of  the  reformed 
nobility  and  their  partisans,  might  think  of  this 
treaty^  the  Qneen  Mother  and  Cardinal  Beaton, 
who  had  for  the  present  formed  a  coalition,  coald 
not  be  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  Henry,  with 
all  the  hasty  violence  of  his  nature,  had,  in  a  fit  of 
spleen,  espoused  the  reformed  opinions;  and  if 
Mary  became  the. wife  of  his  son,  it  was  evident 
that  all  the  interests  both  of  the  House  of  Gn»e 
and  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland,  would  saf« 
fer  a  fatal  blow.  By  their  forcible  representationa 
of  the  inevitable  ruin  which  they  alleged  this  al« 
lianoe  would  4>ring  i;4>on  Scotland,  converting  it 
into  a  mere  province  of  their  ancient  and  invete« 
rate  -enemies,  and  obliging  it  to  renounce  forever 
the  friendship  of  their  constant  aUies  the  French, 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  a  change  in  public  opi« 
nion ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Arran. found  binH 
sdf  at  length  ob%ed  to  yield  to  their  superior  in* 
flaence,  to  deliv^.up  to  ^e  Cardinal  and  Mary  of 
Lorraine  the  young  Queen,  and  refuse  to  ratify  the 
engi^ements  he  had  entered  into  with  Henry. 
The  Cardinal  now  carried  every  thing  before  him, 
having  converted  or  intimidated  almost  all  his  ene* 
mies.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  alone,  a  nobleman 
whose  pretensions  were  greater  than  his  power, 
could  not  forgive  Beaton  for  having  used  him  mere* 
ly  as  a  cat  s  paw  in  his  intrigues  to  gain  the  a- 
scendency  over  Arran.  Lennox  bad  hi  itself  a- 
spiied  at  the  Regency,  alleging  that  his  title,  as 
pfeaomptiva  heir  to  the  Crown,  was  a  more  le- 
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Montrose.  His  talents  and  peneTennee  fendered 
him  partienlariy  obnoxious  to  the  Cardinal,  who, 
having  cOBtrtved  to  make  him  his  prisoner,  car- 
ried htm  to  his  castle  at  St  Andrews.  An  Eccle- 
siastical Conrt  was  there  assembled,  at  whi<^ 
Wishart  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt.  It  may  give 
us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  know, 
that  on  ^e  day  en  which  this  sentence  was  to  be 
put  in  execntion,  Beaton  issued  a  proclamation,  for- 
bidding any  one,  under  pain  of  churdi  censure,  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  so  notorious  a  heretic.  When 
Wishart  was  brought  to  the'  stake,  and  after  the 
fire  had  been  kindled,  and  was  already  be^nning 
to  take  effect,  it  is  said  that  he  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards a  window  in  the  castle  overlaid  with  tapes- 
try, at  which  the  Cardinal  was  sitting,  viewing 
with  complacency  the  unfortunate  man's  suffsring, 
and  exclaimed,— '<  He  who,  from  yonder  high  place^ 
beholdeth  me  with  such  pride,  shall,  widiin  few 
days,  be  in  as  much  shame  as  now  he  is  seen 
proudly  to  rest  himself.''  These  words,  though 
^y  met  with  little  attention  at  the  time,  were 
spoken  of  afterwards  as  an  erident  and  most  re- 
markable prophecy. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  martyrdom,  that  Car- 
didal  Beaton  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  one 
of  his  own  illegitimate  daughters,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  dowry  of  4(M)0  merks,  and  whose  nuptials  were 
solemnized  with  great  magni€cence.  Probably 
he  conceived,  that  the  more  heretics  he  burned, 
the  more  unblushingly  he  might  confess  his  own 
sins  against  both  religion  and  common  m<HiiKty. 

On  the  prelate's  return  to  St  Andrew's,  Norman 
Lesiy,  a  young  man  of  strong  passions,  and  eldest 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes^^ame  to  him  to  demand 
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90106  htrcfOTf  which  ^e  Cftrdnml  thought  proper 
to  refuse.    The  particabrs  of  the  quarrel  are  not 
precBely  known,  but  H  must  have  been  of  a  teri- 
ww  kind ;  for  Leelf  ,  taking  advantage  of  the  po- 
pnkr  feeHng  which  then  existed  against  the  Car- 
dioa!,  determined  upon  seeking  his  own  rerenge 
by  the  assassination  of  Beaton.  He  associated  with 
bimself  several  accomplices,  who  undertook  to  so- 
oondbim  in   this   design.     Early  on   the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  May  1546,  having  entered  the 
castle  by  the  gate,  which  was  open  to  admit  some 
workmen   who    were  repairing  the  fortificationsy 
he  and  his  assistants  proceeded  to   the  door  of 
the  Cardinars   chamber,   at  which   they  knock* 
ed.    Beaton  aaked,^''  Who  is   there?"— Nor- 
man answered, — *<  My  name  is  Lesly,  "—adding, 
that  the  door  must  be  opened  to  him,  aad  those  that 
were  with  trim.     Beaton  now  began  to  fear  th6 
"weratjaad  attempted  to  secure  the  door.     But 
I^ly  called  for  fire  to  bum  it,  upon  which  the 
Cardinal,  seeing  all  resistance  useless,  permitted 
them  to  enter.     They  found  him  sitting  on  a  <^air, 
V^  tad  agitated ;  and  as  they  approached  him  he 
exclaimed, — "  I  am  a  Priest— ye  will  not  slay 
*^e !  "     Lesly,  however,  losing  all  command  of 
his  temper,  struck  him  more  than  once,  and  would 
hava  proceeded   to   further  indignities,   had  not 
James  MelnWe,  one  of  the  assassins,  «  a  man,  " 
wys  Knox,  "  of  nature  most  gentle  and  most  mo- 
dest, *'  drawn  his  sword,  and  presenting  the  point 
to  the  Cardinal,  advised  him  to  repent  of  his  sins, 
informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  hatred 
he  bore  his  person,  but  simply  his  love  of  true  re- 
hgion  induced  him'  to  take  part  against  one  whom 
ne  looked  upon  aa  an  enemy  to  the  gospel.     So 
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saying,  and  vfithont  waiting  for  an  an«wer,  he 
stabbed  him  twice  or  thrice  through  the  bodf^ 
"When  his  friends  and  serrants  collected  witli* 
out,  the  conspirators  lifted  up  the  deceased  Pre- 
late, and  showed  him  to  them  from  the  very  win- 
dow at  which  he  had  sat  at  the  day  of  Wishart*s 
execution.  Beaton,  at  the  time  of  his  deaUi,  was 
fifty- two.  He  had  long  been  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Scotland,  and  had  enjoyed  the  farour  of 
the  French  King,  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  sove- 
reign James  V.  Some  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Regent  to  punish  his  murderers,  but  they  finally 
escaped  into  France.  * 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Henry 
VIII.  secretly  encouraged  Lesly  and  his  associates 
in  this  dishonest  enterprise,  ^t,  if  such  be  the 
case,  that  monarch  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
resp  the  fruits  of  its  success.  He  died  only  a  few 
months  later  than  the  Cardinal ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  his  cotemporary,  Francis  I.,  was  suc- 
ceeded on  his  throne  by  his  son  Henry  II.  These 
changes  did  not  materially  affect  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  Scotland*    They  may,  perhaps,  have  opened 

*  Knox  seems  not  only  to  justify  the  assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  but  to  hint  that  it  would  have  been  pro- 
per to  have  disposed  of  his  successor  in  the  same  way. 
«*  These,  **  says  he,  *•  are  the  works  of  vur  God,  whereby 
he  would  admonish  the  tyrants  of  this  earth,  that,  in  the 
end,  he  will  be  revenged  of  their  cruelty,  what  strength 
soever  they  make  in  the  contrary.  But  such  is  the  blind- 
ness of  man,  as  David  speaks,  that  the  posterity  does  ever 
follow  the  footsteps  of  their  wicked  fathers,  and  priiici- 
pally  in  their  impiety  .•  For  how  little  differs  the  cruelty, 
of  that  bastard,  that  yet  is  called  Bishop  of  St  Andrewsi 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  former,  we  will  after  hear."-.. 
Knox*s  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  65. 
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ip  Still  kigfcer  hopee  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  «id 
Ae  Freneh  party;  but,  in  Engiand,  the  Doke  of 
SoneneC,  who  had  been  appointed  Lord  Pvotec* 
tor  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  wae  de* 
termined  upon  foUowii^  out  the  plans  of  the  late 
mcmarch,  and  compelling  the  Scotch  to  agree  t» 
the  alliance  which  he  bad  proposed. 

In  prosecution  of  his  designs,  he  marched  a 
powerful  array  into  Scotland,  and  the  resnlt  was 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Fmkie.  The  Earl  of 
Anan,  whose  exertions  to  rescue  the  country  from 
^  asw  aggreeaion,  were  warmly  seconded  by  the 
psople,  collected  a  force  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  him  to  meet  and  offer  battle  to  Somerset. 
^  English  camp  was  in  the  neighbowiiood  of 
I^^sstonpans,  and  the  Scotch  took  up  yery  advan* 
^om  ground  about  Musselburgh  and  Inyeresk. 
Military  discipline  was  at  that  time  but  little  un- 
oerBtood  in  this  country ;  and  the  reckless  imps* 
taonty  of  the  Scotch  infantry  was  usually  attend- 
ed either  with  immediate  success,  or^  by  throwing 
^  whole  battle  into  confinsien,  with  irretrieyable 
>nd  signal  defeat.  The  weapons  to  which  they 
principally  trusted,  were,  in  the  first  place,  the 
P^s,  with  which,  upon  joining  with  the  enemy, 
^  the  fore-rank,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  to- 
gether, thrust  straight  forwards,  those  who  stood  in 
MS  second  rai^  putting  their  pikes  over  the  should- 
eis  of  their  comrades  befwe  them.  The  length  of 
^^e  pikes  or  spears  was  eighteen  feet  six  inches. 
">ey  seem  to  have  been  used  principally  on  the 
fi^t  onset,  and  were  probably  speedily  relinquish- 
•^  for  the  more  efficient  exercise  of  the  sword, 
which  was  broad  and  thin,  and  of  excellent  temper. 
It  was  employed  to  cut  or  slice  with,  not  to  thurst ; 
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and*  ia  defence  against  any  similar  wei^n  of  the 
enemy,  a  large  handkerchief  was  wrapt  twice  or 
thrice  about  the  neck,  and  a  buckler  UTartably 
carried  on  the  left  arm.  * 

For  some  days  the  two  armiea  oontinned 
in  sight  of  each  other,  without  coming  to  any 
general  engagement.  The  houHy  anxiety  which 
prevailed  at  Edinburgh  regarding  the  resalt, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  To  inspire  the  sol- 
diers with  the  greater  courage,  it  was  enai'ted  by 
Government,  that  the  heirs  of  those  who  fell  upon 
this  occasion  in  defence  of  their  country,  should 
for  five  years  be  free  from  Government  taxes,  and 
the  usual  assessments  levied  by  landlords.  At 
length,  on  Saturdiiy  the  10th  of  September  1547, 
the  Scotch,  misled  by  a  motion  in  the  English 
army,  wliicli  they  conceived  indicated  a  design  to 
retieat,  rashly  left  their  superior  situation,  and 
crossing  the  mouth  of  tlie  Esk  at  Musselburgh, 
gave  the  Protector  battle  in  the  fields  of  Pinkie,  an 
adjoining  country  seat.  They  were  thus  so  exposed, 
that  the  English  fleet,  which  lay  in  die  bay,  was 
enabled,  by/firing  upon  their  flank  to  do  them 
much  mischief.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
leading  the  van-guard,  found  himself  suddenly  as* 
sailed  by  a  flight  of  arrows,  a  raking  fire  from  a 
regiment  or  two  of  foreign  fusileers,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon  which  unexpectedly  opened  upon 
him.  Unable  to  advance,  he  attempted  to  change 
his  position  for  a  more  advantageous  one.  The 
main  body  imagined  he  was  fsdling  back  upon 
them  in  confusion ;  and  to  heighten  their  panic,  a 
vigorous  charge,   which  was  at  this  moment  made 

*  Dalyell's  «  Fragments  of  Scottish  History.  '* 
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^  the  English  cavalry,  decided  the  fbrtnne  of  the 
^aj.    After  a  feeble  re8i8tance  the  Scotch  fled  to- 
Wiffds  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh,  and  Leith,  and  being 
hotly  pursned  by  their  enemies,  all  the  three  roads 
were  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying.     In  this 
i»tiletbe  Earl  of  Arran  lost  upwards  of  8000 
»en ;  among  whom  were  Lord  Fleming,  together 
wi^  many  other  Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen.' 
The  English  army  advanced  immediately  upon' 
I^tb,  which  they  took  and  pillaged  ;  and  would 
|»^e  entered  Edinburgh,  had  they  not  found  it 
impossible   to  make  themselyes   masters  of  the 
Castle.    The  fleet  ravaged  the  towns  and  villages 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Forth,  and  proceeded  as  far 
north  as  the  River  Tay,  seizing  on  whatever  ship- 
ping they  could  meet  with  in  the  harbours  by  which 
they  passed. 

Far,  however,  firom  obtaining  by  these  violent 
measures,  the  ultimate  object  of  his  desires,  Somer- 
set found  himself  farther  from  his  point  than 
ever.  The  Scotch,  enraged  against  England,  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  France ;  and  the 
Protector,  understanding  that  affairs  in  the  south 
had  frilen  into  confusion,  in  his  absence,  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  leaving  strong  garri- 
sons in  Haddington,  and  one  or  two  other  p}ace8> 
which  he  had  captured.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  and 
Mary  of  Guise,  sent  immediate  intelligence  to 
Henry  li^  of  all  that  had  taken  place  ;  and,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  oflered  to  con- 
dude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  infant  son, 
the  Dauphin  Francis,  and  the  young  Scottish 
Queen.  They,  moreover,  agreed  to  send  Mary 
into  France,  to  be  educated  at  the  French  Court, 
natil  such  time  as  the  nuptials  could  be  solemnized. 
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Tins  prc^poMl  wm  every  way  saeeptttbfe  tsH&uj^ 
whoy  like  his  fadier  Fraacu,  p^ecdy  understood 
the  importance  of  a  close  ailiaoee  with  SoothHid, 
as  the  most  efficient  means  for  preventing  the 
English  from  inyading  his  own  domiaioas.  He 
sent  over  an  army  of  6000  men,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Regent ;  and  in  the  same  vessels,  which  brought 
these  troops,  Mary  was  ccmveyed  from  Dumbar- 
ton into  France.  Henry  alse^  with  much  sound 
policy,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interests  in  Scot- 
land,  bestowed,  about  this  time,  upon  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Cha(elheraalt» 
togethw  with  a  pension  of  some  value.  During  a 
period  of  two  years,  a  continual  saries  of  skk- 
misluagB  were  carried  on  between  the  Scoteh^ 
snpperted  by  their  French  allies,  and  the  English ; 
but  without  any  results  of  much  constqiaenee  on 
eiUier  side.  In  I5d0,  a  genemt  piflMie  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Sc•ffti^h  Quee& 
was  never  afterwsrds  made  the  ground  of  war 
between  the  two  coontraes. 

From  this  period,  till  Mary's  retuni  to  h»  own 
country,  the  attention  of  Scotland  was  entirely 
en^ossed  with  its  own  affairs,  and  the  varioos 
important  events  connected  with  the  rise^  pro- 
gress, and  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Aa 
these  effected  no  slight  change  in  the  politi- 
eal  aspect  of  the  country,  and  exeiclsed  a  ma- 
terial influence  over  IVkry  s  future  destiny,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  them  in  this 
place;  and  these  details  being  previoodly  gone 
through,  the  narrative,  in  so  far  as  regarda  (^een 
Mary,  will  thus  be  preserved  unbroken* 


QysM  oy  acoTS.  f^ 


CHAPTER  IL 

800TI.AVD  AHD  THS  SOOTTISH  RBVOBMBRfl,  UN- 
DBB  THS  KSGENCT  09  TMB  QUBBN-DOWAOBiU 

It  WW  in  llie  year  1517,  that  Lather  first  atatei 
hia  ohjectaons  t»  the  yalicbtf  of  the  indalgeoeaa 
gimted  80  liberally  by  Pope  Lee  X*  From  thia 
year,  those  vi^  lore  to  trace  craaeB  to  their  eri* 
giDy  dbte  the  epoch  of  the  RefonnalieD.  It  was 
Bat,  hewevery  till  a  considerably  later  period,  tha* 
the  sew:  doctrines  took  any  deep  root  in  Scotland* 
In  156^  the  Duke  d  Chatelheranlt,  wearied  with 
the  fiitignes  of  Gopemmeat,  nid  provoked  at  the 
eppoeitisBi  he  was  continnally  meeting  with,  re* 
sifpied  the  negpsney  in  fiaveiv  of  the  Qiieen«>niotheri 
Mai^  of  Gnise,  by  a  yisit  she  had  shortly  beforo 
paid  to  the  French  Conrt,  had  paved  the  way  fea 
this  accenaien  of  power.  Her  farothers,  the  Dnke 
ef  Guise  sad  Canlinal  of  Lemaine,  were  kr  fkom 
being  aatisfied  with  the  state  of  parties  in  SoMiandw 
Chatelheranilt^  they  knew  to  be  of  a  weak  and 
flnstnaaing  disposition ;  and  it  seemed  to  Uiem  ne-i 
cassary,  both  foe  Ab  paeacafntion  of  the  ancient 
nigten^  and  t»  secam>  the  afief^ance  ef  thn 
eoonipy  to»  their  nieee^  the  yenng  QneeBy  thaa  n 
Btnnger  hand^  guided  by  »  aonadnr  ha«A»  idwnld 
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cftch  at  the  head  of  his  own  psiiy,  the  country 
WM  not  Ukely  to  continne  long  in  ft  ttftto  of  quiet- 
AeM.  The  Queen  Regent  soon  foond  it  neces- 
sary, at  the  instigation  of  the  French  Conrt,  to 
associate  herself  with  the  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews,— in  opposition  to  which  coalition,  a  hoftd 
was  drawn  op  m  1 557,  by  some  of  the  principml 
Reformers,  in  which  diey  annonnced  their  resela- 
tion  to  form  an  independent  congregation  of  their 
own,  and  to  separate  theroseNes  entirely  from  tlie 
**  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  tire  snperstitioas 
i^HMDination  and  idolatry  thereof."  Articles,  or 
Heads  of  a  Reformation,  were  soon  afterwards 
published,  in  which  it  was  principally  insisted, 
that  on  Snnday  and  oilier  festival  days,  the  Com- 
taton-Prayer  should  be  read  openly  in  the  parish 
churches,  slong  with  the  lessons  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ;  and  that  preaching  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  in  private  houses  lAionld 
be  allowed. 

In  the  following  year,  one  of  the  first  outrages 
which  ^e  Reformers  committed  in  Scotland,  took 
place  in  Edinburgh.  On  occasion  of  the  annual  pro- 
cession through  the  city,  in  honour  of  the  tutelar 
Saint — St  Giles,  the  image  of  that  illustrious  per- 
sonage, which  ought  to  have  been  carried  by  some 
of  the  priests,  was  amissing, — the  godly  having,  be- 
forehand, according  to  John  Knox,  first  drowned  the 
idol  in  the  North  Loch,  and  then  burned  it.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  borrow  a  smaller  saint  from 
the  Gray-Friars,  in  order  that  this  **  great  solem- 
nity and  manifest  abomination  "  mi^  proceed. 
Upon  the  ''day  appointed,  priests,  friars,  canons, 
and  <*  rotten  Papists,  **  assembled,  with  tabors, 
trumpets,  banners,  and  bagpipes.     At  this  sight, 
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the  hearts  of  the  brethren  were  wondromly  in- 
flamed;  and  thejr  resolved,  that  this  second  dr»- 
gon  should  suffer  the  fate  of  the  first.  They  broke 
is  upon  the  procession  ;  and  though  the  Catholics 
made  some  slight  resistance  at  first,  tliey  weie 
soon  obliged  to  surrender  the  image  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  who,  taking  it  by  the  heels,  and 
knocking,  or,  as  the  reformed  historian  says,  dad- 
ding  its  head  upon  the  pavement,  soon  reduced  it 
to  hsgments,  only  regretting,  that  <*  the  young  St 
Giles  "  had  not  been  so  difficult  to  kill  as  his  fa- 
ther. The  priests,  alarmed  for  their  personal  safe« 
ty,  sought  shelter  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  gave 
Koox  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  some  of  that 
SQstere  mirth  which  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  be- 
cause so  foreign  to  his  general  style.  "  Thea 
might  have  been  seen,"  says  he,  "  so  sudden  a 
^y  as  seldom  has  been  seen  among  that  sort  of 
men  within  this  realm  ;  for  down  goes  the  cross, 
off  go  the  Surplices,  round  caps,  and  comets  with 
the  crowns.  The  Gray- Friars  gaped,  the  Black- 
Friars  blew,  and  the  priests  panted  and  fled,  and 
happy  was  he  that  first  got  the  house  ;  for  such  a 
sudden  fray  came  never  among  the  generation  of 
Antichrist  witliin  this  realm  before."  The  magi- 
^^'^^tes  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the 
otob  to  disperse,  after  they  had  kept  possession  of 
the  streets  for  several  hours ;  and  the  rioters  es- 
caped without  punishment ;  for  '<  tlie  brethren  as- 
^mbled  themselves  in  such  sort  in  companies, 
singing  psalms,  and  praising  God,  that  the  proudest 
of  the  enemies  were  astounded. "  * 

*  Keith,  p.  68.— Knox*9  History,  p.  9*  -6. 
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so  Lin  er  maut 

The  Commiaskmen  who,  alwivt  thn  thnei  trere 
ient  into  France,  and  the  mollreB  of  their  embaany, 
will  he  spoken  of  afterwardt.  But  the  remaerka- 
Ue  circamstanoe,  that  four  of  them  died  when 
about  to  retam  home,— one  at  Paris,  and  three  at 
Dieppe, — ^had  a  considerable  infhtence  in  exciting 
the  populace  to  stiU  greater  hatred  against  the 
French  party,— it  being  commonly  suspected  that 
they  had  come  by  their  death  unfairly.  The  Con* 
gregation  now  rose  in  their  demands ;  and  among 
Other  things,  insisted  that  **  the  wicked  and  scan- 
dalous liyes  **  of  churchmen  should  be  reformed, 
according  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  writmgs  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
the  faws  of  Justinian  the  Emperor.  For  a  whOe, 
iSie  Queen  Regent  temporized  ;  but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  favour  of  both  parties 
e^e  yielded  at  length  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  determined  to 
resist  the  Reformers  vigorously.  In  1559,  she 
summoned  all  the  ministers  of  the  Congregationy 
to  appear  before  her  at  Stirling.  This  citation 
was  complied  with,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner 
liiat  the  Queen  wished ;  for  the  ministers  came 
not  as  culprits,  but  as  men  proud  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  accompanied  by  a  vast  multitude  of 
those  who  were  of  the  same  mode  of  thinking. 
The  Queen,  who  was  at  Stiriing,  did  not  venture 
to  proceed  to  Perth ;  and  the  request  she  made, 
that  the  numbers  fhei-e  assembled  should  depart, 
leaving  therr  ministers  to  be  examined  by  llie  Go- 
vernment, having  been  refused,  she  proceeded  ta 
the  harsh  and  decisive  measure  of  declaring  them  all 
rebels. 

The  consternation  which  this  direct  announce- 


tn^nii^  honHfales  ooMiioMrd  aiiM«i|f  iImd,  wm 
8«in  at  its  betgbt,  wli«a  lim  pmt  cfaanptoa  «f  !fc« 
Scottish  Reforftmtion,  John  Kbox,  irrivMl  ftt  Perik 
IMr  eetebrated  dmne  hftd  vkmAy  arfti^d  miMsh 
^  "tbe  good  catne ;"  bbA  tlwvgh  ferisatfti  and  do- 
totitm  to  it  ware  trell  known,  it  WM  aoH  till  hMioiiy 
t^  tie  bad  ent«(t«inod  m«ch  faopo  oif  ks  final 
triumph  in  hfis  nattvo  ceuntiy.     He  had  wpmt  the 
gnatef  pan  of  his  Kfi»  in  mpriBmnMiit  or  exilet 
^  hftd  imdergone  muaj  pritactMtts,  and  Bdhaiitted 
^  arnny  trttls.     But  tbeto  womi  liio  dai^  ftwd  of 
^  Rcfformen ;  and,  wbtiM  they  only  ior¥«d  i» 
strengthen  iliem  in  the  ofodaraey  #f  their  beliefy 
thcyhad  the  addnie^dl  eilecft  of  iufbiiisig  a  moMn^ 
Bcerbky  into  dicrpoiMonir  «oi  aatnfuily  at  ^tm 
Mft^  kbd.     Ktfos  had  riiwaiid  eftly  a  leir 
^  hcfore  fhym  Oemevsi^   wtiti'e  ^  liad  beov 
»iKmg  his  selrtade  by  wvitiiig  omI  piibiMiaf 
<^t  cel<^raled  work,  whidi  km  waa  ^kmed  la 
^t)e,  «  The  first  Maat  of  tke  tranpel  agakiae 
^  moDBtrams  regiment  of  women.  **   This  tre»- 
^9  Erected  principidlf  agslBst  Mary  of  £«g« 
'^f  not  fbi^tting  Mary  Qneen  of  Seeie  and  her 
Brother  of  Guise,  rather 'overdbol  its  own  pvffpose, 
^7  Mngtng  the  Reformer  kito  disvepate  wi^  l^iaft- 
^tb,  who  came  to  the  crown  soon  after  its  ep* 
ptvanee.     To  pacify  that  Qaeefi,  for  h  appears 
*^^^  Knox  eottid  temporize  oeessionalfy,  he  gtem 
^  biff  oftgitifd  intention  of  bkwnig  Ins  Mvmpoi 
fe(«,  Mid  his  ftrst  bhttt  WiM  his  last.  * 

The  dtty  aft^r  the  «»ln>iiter8  and  their  friends, 
M  been  dedaited  rebels,  Knox  delifeted  at  Penli 
^^  Keith  terms  *^  that  tiMmderkig  Sermoa  a^ 
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gainst  Uolatry-"  The  tamnlt  which  ensaed  at 
the  conclasion  of  this  discourse,  has  heen  attii- 
hated  by  some  historians  to  accident ;  but  Keith's 
suspicion,  that  Knox  had  a  direct  intention  to  ex- 
cite it,  seems  well  founded,  when  we^cimsider  the 
ferment  in  which  the  minds  of  his  audience  were 
at  the  time,  and  the  peculiar  style  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed them.  Buchanan  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
though  he  would  naturally  have  leant  to  the  other 
conclusion.  He  says  that  Knox,  <<  in  that  ticklish^ 
posture  of  afl^urs,  made  such  a  pathetic  sermon  to 
the  multitude  who  were  gatiiered  together,  that 
he  set  their  minds,  which  were  already  fired,  all  in 
a  ikme.  **  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  usual  man- 
ner of  Knox's  eloquence  he  considered,  it  will 
hardly  be  questioned  but  that  the  outn^e  of  that 
day  was  of  his  doing.  His  vehemenee  in  the  pul- 
pit was  at  all  times  tremendous ;  indeed,  in  so  far  as. 
the  effect  he  produced  upon  his  hearers  was  coar 
eemed,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  almost  as  much  to 
the  display  of  his  physical  as  of  his  mental  ener- 
gies. Many  years  after. the  period  now  alluded  to, 
when  he  was  in  his  old  age,  and  very  weak,  Mel- 
ville tells  us,  that  he  saw  him  eveiy  Sunday  go 
slowly  and  feebly,,  with  fur  about  his  neck,  a  staff 
in  bis  hand,  and  a  servant  supporting  him,  from 
his  own  house,  to  the  palish  church  in  St  An- 
drews. There,  after  being  lifted  into  the  pulpit, 
his  limbs  for  some  time  were  so  feeble,  that  ^  they 
could  hardly  support  him ;  but  ere  he  had  done  with 
his  sermon,  he  became  so  active  and  vigorous,  that 
he  was  like  *'  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  flie  out. 
of  it. "  *  What  he  must  have  been,  therefore,  in  his. 

•  M<Crie*s  Life  of  Knox,  vdl.-ii.  p.  S06/ 
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best  d«y«,  t$SLf  be  mvra  ei^ily  boBf^xHA  ihuk  da* 


Ob  the  prMent  occasion,  loiter  Knox  had  preadh- 
ed,  and  some  ef  tlie  eoftgregation  had  retired,  it 
appears  that  some  <*  godly  men  '*  remained  in  die 
chorch.  A  priest  had  the  impmdence  to  rentmB 
in  among  them,  and  to  commence  sa;fing  mala* 
A  yoni^  man  called  out  that  sndi  idolatry  was 
intoleiable,  xspfm  whfdi  it  is  Sttd  ^t  the  priest 
Hirudt  him*  Tne  yowtf^  man  fetoited)  hy  ffmsw* 
iag  a  stone,  tvhveh  Injitted  one  of  l9ie  pfetufsa. 
The  uffidr  soon  heeame  genend.  The  enfageA 
people  Veil,  npon  the  ritars  ami  imagei,  and  in 
a  short  time  noffhvng  trad  Idtundemoliihed  bift'fbe 
\ftTt  walls  of  the  dmrc^*  T%e  ftefuisMnm  tfirougri* 
ont  the  city,  hearing  of  these  proeeedh^,  tpeedi-* 
ly  eollecied,  end  atta«^dng  the  monasteries  of  ihe 
Gray  imd  Black  Friars,  idoag  with  the  coitly  edi* 
fiee  of  "die  CarthtniaA  Monks,  leA  not  a  vestige  ef 
whal  they  consideHMl  idelaHrofis  and  profane  wot* 
ship  in  any  of  them.  The  exanrple  diusset  al 
Perth  was  speedily  Mkwed  almost  eveiywhete 
thronghoat  the  comitiy. 

These  oeftrages  greatly  incensed   l^e  Qneen 
Regent,  and  were  looked  upon  with  hoilror  by  the 
CadicAtcs  in  genersd.    To  lliis  day,  the  loss  of  many' 
a  fine  bnfk^Kiig,  threap  llie  seal  of  ihe  eaify  lie*' 
formers,  is  a  common  subject  of  regret  and  oom- 
plaini.     it  is  to  be  resneiBbered,  howe?er,  tint  h# 
revohrtioR  can  be  effected  witfaewt  paying  a  price 
for  it.     If  the  Reformation  was  a  benefit,  how 
ooold    tlie  Catholic    superetitlon    be    more   suc- 
ceasfally  attacked,  than  by  knodcing  down  the^ 
gorgeoas  temples,  whkb  were  of  thetMSolres  snffi* 
cient  to  render  hrrindbte  the  pride  and  iiiTCtawt^ 
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bigotry  of  its  yotaries  ?  The  saying  of  John  Knox, 
though  a  homely,  was  a  true  one, — "  Pull  down . 
their  nests,  and  the  rooks  will  fly  away. "  It  is 
not  improbable,  as  M*Crie  conjectures,  that  had 
these  buildings  been  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
former  splendour,  the  Popish  clergy  might  have 
long  continued  to  indulge  hopes,  and  to  make  ef- 
forts, to  be  restored  to  them.  Victories  over  an 
enemy  are  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings,  not- 
withstanding the  thousands  of  our  fellow-country- 
men who  may  have  fallen  in  the  contest.  Why 
should  the  far  more  important  victory,  over  those 
who  had  so  long  held  in  thraldom  the  human  mind, 
be  robbed  of  its  due  piaise,  because  some  statues 
were  mangled,  some  pictures  torn,  and  some  vene- 
rable towers  overthrown  ?  * 
.  .With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  Queen  Re- 
gent appeared  with  an  army  before  Perth,  and 
made  herself  mistress  of  the  town.  The  Re- 
formers, however,  were  not  to  be  intimidated ; 
and  their  strength  having,  by  this  time,  much  in- 
creased,-it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Regent  not 
to  pueh  matters  to  an  extremity.  Both  parties  a- 
greed  to  disband  their  forces,  and  to  refer  the 
controversy  to  the  next  Parliament.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  this  temporary  truce  was  not 
of  long  duration.     Incessant  mutual  recrimination 

•  The  Biographer  of  Knox  goes  perhaps  a  little  too  far, 
when  he  proposes  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  felt  for  the  losa 
of  these  architectural  moDuments  of  superstition,  b^  re- 
minding the  antiquarian  that  JiuiTis  inspire  more  lively 
sentiments  of  the  subh'me  and  beautiful  than  more  perfect 
remains.  This  is  a  piece  of  ingenuity,  but  not  of  sound 
reasoning.  It  is  rather  a  curious  doctrine,  that  a  Ca- 
thedral or  Monastery  does  not  look  best  with  all  its  walU 
sUuiding...-.M<Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vf^  I.  p»  271. 
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-Bad  aggreesion.  Boon  induced  both  sides  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  once  more.  Perth  was  re-taken 
by  the  Reformers,  who  shortly  afterwards  march- 
ed into  Edinburgh.  After  remaining  there  for 
some  time,  they  were  surprised  by  a  sudden  march 
which  the  Queen  made  upon  them  from  Dunbar, 
and  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Stirling. 

A  belief  was  at  this  time  prevalent  at  the  court 
of  France,  that  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews,  who 
was  the  principal  military  leader  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, had  views  of  a  treasonable  nature  even  upon 
the  crown  itself,  and  that  he  hoped  the  (law  in  his  le- 
gitimacy might  be  forgotten,  in  consideration  of  his 
godly  exertions  in  support  of  the  true  faith.  A 
new  reinforcement  of  French  soldiers  arrived  at 
Leith,  which  they  fortified  ;  and  the  French  am- 
ixissador  was  commanded  to  inform  the  Prior, 
that  the  King,  his  master,  would  rather  spend  the 
crown  of  France,  than  not  be  revenged  of  the  se- 
ditions persons  in  Scotland. 

Hie  civil  war  now  raged  with  increased  bitter- 
ness, and  with  various  success,  but  without 
any  decisive  advantage  on  either  side  for  some 
time.  The  Reform^B  applied  for  assistance 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  favoured  their  cause 
for  various  reasons,  and  would,  no  doubt,  much  ra- 
ther have  seen  Murray  in  possession  of  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  than  her  own  personal  rival,  Mary.  The 
Congregation  having  found  it  impossible,  by  their 
own  efforts,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Leith, 
Elizabeth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1560,  fit- 
ted oat  a  powerful  fleet,  which,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  French  allies, 
sailed  up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  anchored  in  the 
Roadsy  before  eian  the  pwpose  for  which  it  had 
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mBAvuM  al  Berwick  betw««»  tlie  Lovds  of  (be 

Coipeg«lio»  «iul  £]inibetb*»  CUraNnieBioneri  the 

IMm  of  NoiMky  iqr  which  it  wm  agreed,  oa  the 

peit  of  the  fonpom  that  ao  alliaace  ahouki  aiKiar  ho 

OBtorodi  iato  hy  (ham  wkh  Fcaaca ;  and  on  that  of 

the  latter,  that  uk  English  amy  •bonld  mafch  iatp 

fieotlaiad  early  in  ai^ng,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 

^  ilk  the  ^cpulaion  of  the  French  troops^ 

.  Thia  anay  caipe  at  the  tUoe  eppoioted,  and  vee 

aooB  joioed  by  the  foreea  of  the  Refooxienk     The 

^iee  marahedi  dicecliy  €»r  Leitb^   which   they 

Inveated  wkiioot  lose  of  tisie.     The  siege  waa  oeor 

4acted  with  greet  spirit,  but  the  town  was  very 

sesplntely  defwded  by  the  French.    So  much?  der 

lenninatioQ  waa  displayed  upon  both  sides*  that  it 

la  dil&cuh  to  say  how  tbo  waMer  might  have  oidh 

ed^  had  not  liie  diwth  of  the  Queen  Regent,  which 

took  place  at  this  jimetHre,  changed  matecially  the 

whole  aspect  of  affairs..    Ska  bed  been  ill  for  some 

time,  ai|d  dmnng  her  siokness  sesided  in  the  Caaile  of 

Ediolmrgh*  PeiEGeiving  that  bes  end  wa»  afyrooel^- 

ing>,  she  requested]  an  interview  with  aome  of  the 

ieadem  of  tbet  Congregatiwfu  The  Duke  of  Chatid- 

hensuW  Ae  Flaw  of  St  Andcaws,^  or  the  Lord 

James,  as  he  was  commonly  oalled,,  imd«  othn^i 

waited  upon  bee  in  her  sick-ebamber*     Sh&  ««- 

pressed  to  them-  hes  suioere  grief  fon  tbo  timUes 

which  e^^isted  in  the  eountay,  and  advised  th«t  both 

the  Bnglishfand  French  tmoperiiould  besent  home. 

.1^6'  entoeated  that  they  would  reuerence*  and.  obey 

4ieii;  najtiiieand  lawtfuleovereipi^^bMYdaHgbtenMaiy. 

She  told  them*  how  deeply  srittaohed  she- waa  to 

Scotland  and*  itn.  interosts,  idtbeugb  by^  birtk  e 

rrenchwiMaau|i,;i  mA  at  the  ce»ylnnieg».  she  hmnt 


• 

ifl^  tetrs,  kissing  the  nobles  one  by  onoy  tnd  a^lk- 
iag  pardon  of  all  whom  she  had  in  any  way  of- 
fsndetl.  The  day  after  this  interFieir,  Mary  of 
Guise  died^  Her  many  excellent  qualilies  were 
long  remembered  in  Scotland  ;  for  eiren  those  who 
conld  not  lore,  respected  her.  In  private  life,  if 
tbis  term  can  be  used  with  propriety  when  speak- 
ing of  a  Queen,  she  appears  to  have  been  most 
deservedly  esteemed.  She  set  an  example  to 
all  her  maids  of  honour,  of  piety,  modesty,  and 
becoming  gravity  of  deportm^it;  she  was  ex«> 
eeediagly  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  had  she 
bilen  upon  better  days,  her  life  would  have 
been  a  happier  one  for  herself,  wd  her  memory 
9iora  generally  prised  by  posterity.  Her  body 
Was  carried  orer  to  France,  ami  buried  in  the  Be- 
nedictine Monastery  at  Rheims.  * 

*  It  is  wonh  while  observing  with  what  a  total  want  of 
all  Christian  charity  Knox  speaks  of  the  death  pf  Mary  of 
Guise.  Alluding  to  her  burial,  he  says: — **  The  question 
Was  moved  of  her  burial :  the  preachers  boldly  gainstood 
tetany  superstitious  rites  should  be  used  within  that 
naim,  which  God  of  his  mercy  had  begun  to  purge  ;  and 
CO  was  she  clapped  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  kept  in  Uie 
Castle  from  the  9ih  of  June  until  the  19th  of  October, 
when  she,  by  Plnyour^),  was  carried  to  a  ship,  and  so  car- 
lied  to  France.  What  pomp  was  used  there,  we  neither 
hear  aor  yet  regard;  but  in  it  we  see  that  the,  fhatde- 
l^hted  that  others  lay  without  burial,  got  it  neither  so  soon 
as  she  herself  (if  she  had  been  of  the  counsel  in  her  life) 
would  have  required  it,  neither  yet  so  honourable  in  this 
tealm  ns  sometimes  she  looked  for.  It  may  perchance  be 
a  pronostioon,  that  the  Guiaean  blood  cannot  have  any  rest 
^thin  this  realm.  '*  Elsewhere  he  says— *<  Within  few 
days  after,  began  her  belly  and  loathsome  legs  to  swell* 
and  so  continued  till  that  Gdd  did  execute  hisi  judgment 
upon  her."  And  again — "  God,  for  his  mercy's  sake,  rid 
us  of  the  rest  of  the  Guiiean  blood.  Amen.*'  As  Keith 
\ol',  I.  D  •  ^ 
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Very  soon  after  the  deadi  of  the  QneeB  Begeiil^ 
CUMnminionen  anived  both  irom  France  and  Eaag^ 
landy  with  fall  powers  to  condnde  a  treaty  of  peace  > 
between  the  three  conntries.  By  the  loss  of  tbdr 
sisto',  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  had  been  delved 
of  their  chief  support  in  ScoUand»  and,  being  ac- 
tirely  engaged  in  schemes  of  ambition  nearer 
home,  they  fonnd  it  necessary  to  conciliate,  as  they 
best  could,  the  predominating  party  there.  The 
important  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  will  be  men* 
tioned  frequently  hereafter,  was  concluded  on  the 
14th  of  June  1560.  It  was  signed  on  the  part  of 
France  by  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  M onhic,  Bi^ 
shop  of  Valence,  and  the  Sieur  Derandon,  rec- 
koned two  of  the  best  dipliHuatists  of  the  day  $ 
Mid,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  Wotton,  Dean  of 
Canterbuiy,  and  Elizabeth's  prime  minister,  Cecil, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  or  any  age.  The 
interests  of  the  Congregation  were  intrusted  prin- 
cipally to  the  Lord  James.  In  consequence  o£ 
this  treaty,  the  French  troops  were  immediately 
wididrawn.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  and  Dunbar 
were  destroyed,  and  a  Parliament  was  held,  whose 
acts  were  to  be  considered  as  valid  as  if  it  had 
been  called  by  the  express  commands  of  the  Queen* 
In  that  Parliament,  the  adherents  of  the  Coi^;re* 
gation  were  found  greatly  to  out-number  their 
adrersanes.  An  act  of  oblivion  and  iodemnity  was 
passed  for  all  that  hod  taken  place  within  the  two 
preceding  years ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Catholicsy- 
awed  into  silence,  submitted  to  every  thing  which 
the  Reformers  proposed.     A  new  Confession  of 


remarks,  it  was  not  by  this  spirit  that  the  Apostles  convert- 
ed  the  world.— Keith,  p.  189. 
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Bttth  y/^UB  Hoiotiimed ;  tib«  jmudiotioii  ef  the  £c* 
dioastical  Courts  was  abolished ;  and  the  ezeicM 
of  wonliip>  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ronurii 
Chorcby  was  prohibited  nnder  serere  penalties— • 
third  act  of  disobedience  being  dedated  capital* 

Tims,  the  Reformation  finally  triamphed  in  Scot* 
land.  Though  as  yet  only  in  Its  inftmcy>  and  still 
eaposed  to  many  perils^  it  was  nerertheless  estai^ 
Uished  on  a  comparatively  firm  and  constitational 
basis.  The  Catholics,  it  is  tnie,  aware  of  the  school 
in  which  Mary  had  been  edacated,  were  far  from 
haviim^  given  np  all  hq>e  of  retrieving  their  dr^ 
eamstances ;  and.  they  waited  for  her  return  with 
ibe  utmost  impatience  and  anxiety.  But  they 
ongfat  to  have  known,  that  whatever  might  have  beem 
li^ory's  wishes,  their  reign  was  over  in  Scotland. 
A  Sovereign  may  coerce  the  bodies,  but  he  cam 
never  possess  a  despotic  sway  over  the  minds  of  his 
subjects.  The  people  had  now  begui  to  think  for 
themselves ;  and  a  belief  in  the  mere  mummeries 
•f  a  fantastic  system  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  miracles  performed  by  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone,  was  never  again  to  form  a  portion  of 
tbeir  fai^.  A  brief  account  of  one  of  the'  last, 
and  not  least  ludicrous  attempts  whieh  the  Popish 
dei^gy  made  to  support  their  sinking  canse,  wiM 
form  a  not  improper  conclusion  to  this  chapter. 

There  was  a  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  ofMus- 
selburgh,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  of  Loretto,  which, 
Irom  the  character  of  superior  sanctity  it  had  acqnir* 
ed,  had  kmg  been  the  favourite  resort  of  religious  de- 
votees. In  this  diapel,  a  body  of  the  Catholic  priests 
undertook  to  put  their  religion  to  the  test,  by  per^ 
fofnung  a  miiaele.  They  fixed  upon  a  young  man, 
who  was  well  known  as  a  coBunon  btind  beggar, 
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in  the  streets  of  Edinbarghy  and  engaged'  to  re^ 
etore  to  him^  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
people,  the  perfect  use  of  his  eyesight.  A  day 
was  named,  on  which  they  calculated  they  mighi 
depend  on  this  wonderful  interposition  of  diving 
powev  in  their  behalf.  From  motives  of  curi- 
osity, a  great  crowd  was  attracted  at  tlie  appoint^ 
«d  time  to  the  chapel.  The  blind  man  made  bit 
appearance  on  a  scaffold,  erected  for  the-  oe«a« 
aion.  The  priests  approached  the  altar,  and,  after 
praying  very  devoutly,  and  perforanng  other  re* 
ligiouB  ceremonies,  he '  who  had  preiiodsiy  beeil 
stone  blind,  opened  his  eyes,  and  declared  he  saw 
all  things  plainly.  Having  humbly  and  gratefully 
thanked  his  benefisctors,  the  priests,  he  was  per* 
mitted  to  mingle  among  the  astonished  people,  and 
receive  their  charity. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  success  of  this 
deception,  a  gentleman  from  Fife,  of  the  nam^  of 
Colville,  determined  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  1^ 
little  farther  into  the  mystery.  He  ^«vailed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  experimient  to 
accompany  him  to  his  lodgings  in  Edinburgb; 
As  BQQa  as  they  were  alone,  he  locked  th^ 
chamber- door,  and  either  by  bribes  or  threats^ 
contrived  to  win  from  him  the  whole  seiciret. 
It  turned  out,  that  in  hb  boyhood,  this  tool,  m 
the  hands  of  the  designing,  had  been  employed 
as  a  herd  by^  the  nuns  .of  the  Convent  of 
Sciennes,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  EdinburglK 
It  was  remarked  by  the  sisterhood,  that  he  had  aa 
extraordinary  facility  in  "  flyping  up  the  lid  of  bis 
eyes,  and  casting  up  the  white.''  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring priests,  hearing  accidentally  of  this  talent) 
imagined  that  it  might  be  applied  to  good  aceouit. 
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They  accordingly  took  him  from  Sciemies  to  the 
momistery  near  Mnsselbnrgfa,  where  they  kept 
him  tin  be  had  made  himself  an  adept  in  thu 
mode  of  counterfeiting  blindness,  and  till  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  so  mnch  changed,  that  the 
few  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him  before, 
would  not  be  able  to  recognise  him.  They  then 
sent  him  into  Edinburgh  to  beg  publicly,  and  make 
himself  fiuniliarly  known  to  the  inhalntants,  as  a 
common  blind  mendicant.  So  far  every  thing  had 
gone  smoothly,  and  the  scene  at  the  Chapel  of 
Loretto  might  have  had  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
▼ulgar,  had  Colville's  activity  not  discovered  the 
gross  imposture.  Colville,  who  belonged  to  the 
Congregation,  instantly  took  the  most  effectual 
means  to  make  known  the  deceit.  He  insisted 
upon  die  blind  man's  appearing  with  him  next 
^y,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  latter 
repeated  all  be  had  previously  told  Colville,  and 
cinifessed  the  iniquity  of  his  own  conduct,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  priests.  To  shelter  him  from  their 
rei«nge,  ColviDe  immediately  afterwards  carried 
him  off  to  Fife ;  and  the  story,  with  all  its  details, 
being  speedily  disseminated,  exposed  the  Catholic 
dergy  to  more  contempt  than  ever.  * 

•  M'CrieV  Life  of  Knox,  Vol  1.  p.  323L 
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CHAPTER  UI. 

mart's  birth»  and  subsequbnt  residemcb 
at  titb  french  court,  with  a  sketch  of 
thb  state  of  society  amd  manners.  in 
france)  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  third 
child  of  James  V.  and  bis  wife,  Mary  of  Guise. 
That  hidy  had  horn  him  previously  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mary  came,  into  the 
world  on  the  7th  of  December  154^,  in.  the 
Palace  of  Linlithgow.  *  She  was  only  seven  days 
old  when  she  lost  her  father,  who  at  the  time  of 
her  birth  lay  sick  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland. 
James  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  kingly  and 
gallant  spirit.  In  the  language  of  Pitscottie,'hye 
turned  him  upon  his  back,  and  looked  and  be** 
held  all  his  nobles  and  lords  about  him,  and,  giT* 
ing  a  little  smile  of  laughter,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
offered  .it  to  them.  When  they  had  pressed 
it  to  their  lips  for  the  last  time,  he  tossed  up 
his  arms,  and  yielded  his  spirit  to  God.  James 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  handsome  men  of 

*  By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Brown  of  Glasgow,  the  inge- 
nious delineator  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland,  we  are 
enabled  to  give,  as  the  vignette  to  the  present  Volume,  a 
view  of  this  Palace,  exhibiting  the  window  of  the  very  room 
where  Mary  was  bom,  which  is  the  large  window  on  the 
first  floor,  immediately  under  the  flight  of  birds. 
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Us  day;  He  was  iiboye  ihe  middle  ttatnre ;  bis 
bair  flowed  luxmiantly  over  bk  shoulders  ia  ii»- 
tmal  ringlets,  aad  was  of  a  dark  yellow  or  aabam 
colour ;  his  eyes  were  gray,  and  very  penetradog  i 
his  Yoice  was  sweet  toned ;  and  the  general  expres* 
oon  of  his  coimtenuice  uncommonly  prepo6sessing4 
He  inherited  a  vigc^'oas  oonstitution,  and  kept  il 
sound  and  healthy  by  constant  exerdse,  and  by  re« 
iiaijung  from  all  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Royal  Vault  in  the  Chapel  of 
Holyrood  House,  where  his  embalmed  body,  in  a 
state  of  entire  preserval^n,  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  time  of  the  historian -Keith. 

The  young  Queen  was  crowned  by  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton at  Stirling,  on  the  9th  of  Septesiber  1543.  Her 
mother,  who  watched-  oyer  her  with  the  most  ears- 
fii]  anxiety,  had  been  told  a  report  )»'evailed  that  the 
infont  was  sickly,  and  not  likely  to  live^  To  dis* 
proye  this  calumny^  she  desired  .Janet  -  Sinclair^ 
Mary's  nm^e,  to  unswaddle.her  in  the  presence  of 
the  English  Ambassador,  who  wrote  to  his  own 
court  iOt  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had 
seen  of  her  age. 

Soon  after  her  birth,  the  Parliament  nominated 
Commissioners,  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  charge 
of  the  Queen's  person,  learing  all  her  other  inter* 
ests  to  the  care  of  her  mother..  The  two  first 
years  of  her  life,  Mary  spent  at  Linlithgow,  wh^v 
it  appears  she  had  the  small -pox,  a  point  of  some 
imp<vtance,  as  one  of  her  historians  remarks,  in  the 
biography  of  a  beauty  and  a  queen.f  The  disease 
must  baye  been  of  a  particularly  gentle  kind,  hay« 
ing  left  behind   no  risible  traces.      During  tiia 

k 

•    Sadlei's  State  Fapiirs  and  Letters,  yol.  fc  9*  ^^« 
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graater  part  of  the  yean  1545,  46  and  47,  elnr 
reeided  al  Stirling  Castle,  in  the  keeping  of 
Lords  Enkine  and  LiTingstone.  Here  she  receiv- 
ed the  first  rudiments  of  education  from  two  ec- 
clesiastics, who  were  appointed  her  preceptors, 
more,  however,  as  matter  of  form,  than  from  any 
use  they  could  be  of  to  her  at  so  early  an  age* 
When  the  internal  disturbances  of  the  country 
rendered  even  Stirling  Castle  a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous residence,  Mary  was  removed  to  Inchma- 
home,  a  sequestered  island  in  the  Lake  of  Sfon- 
leith.  That  she  might  not  be  too  lonely,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  might  present 
her  with  an  additional  motive  for  the  prosecution 
of  her  studies,  the  Queen  Dowager  selected  four 
young  ladies  of  rank  as  her  companions  and  play- 
mates. They  were  each  about  her  daughter's  age, 
and  either  from  chance,  or  because  the  conceit 
seemed  natural,  they  all  bore  the  same  surname. 
The  four  Maries  were,  Mary  Beaton,  a  niece  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  Mary  Fleming,  daughter  of  Lord 
Fleming,  Mary  Livingstone,  whose  &ther  was  one 
of  the  young  Queen's  guardians,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
daughter  of  Lord  Seaton. 

Mary  having  remained  upwards  of  two  years  in 
this  island,  those  who  had,  at  the  time,  the  dis- 
posal of  her  future  destiny,  thought  it  expedient, 
for  reasons  which  hare  been  already  explained, 
that  she  should  be  removed  to  France.  She 
was  accordingly,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age,  taken 
to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was  delivered  to  the 
French  Admiral,  whose  vessels  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive her,  and  attended  by  the  Lords  Ersk^e  and 
Livingstone,  her  three  natural  brothers,  and  her 
four  Maries,  she  left  Scotland. 
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The  thirteen  happiest  yews  of  Mary's  life  were 
^wit  in  France.  Towards  the  end  of  July  1548,* 
she  sailed  from  Dumbarton,  and,  after  a  tempeck 
toons  voyage,  landed  at  Brest  on  the  14tb  of 
Angust.  She  was  there  received,  by  Henry  IL's 
orders,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank  and 
royal  destiny.  She  travelled,  with  her  retinue^ 
by  easy  stages,  to  the  palace  at  St  Germain  Eft 
I^ye ;  and  to  mark  the  respect  that  was  paid  to 
oer,  the  prison-gates  of  every  town  she  came  to 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  freow 
Shortly  after  her  arrival,  she  was  sent, '  along  with 
the  King's  own  daughters,  to  one  of  the  first  con- 
vents in  France,  where  yoong  ladies  of  distinction 
were  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
edacation. 

The  natural  quickness  of  her  capacity^  and  the 
eariy  acuteness  of  her  mind,  now  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  She  made  rapid  progress  in  ac^ 
^i!unng  tliat  species  of  knowledge  suited  to  her 
years,  and  her  lively  imagination  went  even  the 
^gdi  of  attaching  a  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  the  calm  and  secluded  life  of  a  nunnery.  It 
^  whispered,  that  she  had  already  expressed  a 
^h  to  separate  herself  forever  jfrom  the  world ; 
uid  it  is  not  improbable^  that  had  this  wish  been 
aUdwed  to  foster  itself  silently  in  her  bosom,  Mary 
ii^ight  ultimately  have  taken  the  veil,  in  which 
<^&ae  her  life  would  have  been  a  blank  in  histcNry. 
But  these  views  were  not  consistent  with  the  more 
ambitious  projects  entertained  by  Henry  and  her 
nncles  of  Lorraine.  As  soon  as  they  were  informed 
of  the  bent  which  her  mind  appeared  to  be  taking, 
8be  was  again  removed  from  the  convent  to  the 
palace.    To  lecmicile  her  to  parting  with  the  ves- 
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tftlmteni)  Henry^  whose oondnet  towardi  her wai' 
•Iwayi  marked  by  affection  and  delicacy,  selected, 
from  all  the  noble  Scotch  ftunilies  then  residing  in 
France,  a  certain  number  to  constitute  her  future 
household.  The  tears  which  Mary  shed,  how- 
erer,  upon  leavii^  the  nunnery,  proved  the  warmth 
of  her  young  heart ;  and  that  her  feelings  were  not 
of  merely  momentary  duration,  is  evinced  by  the 
frequent  visits  she  subsequently  paid  this  asylum 
of  her  childhood, — and  by  the  altar-piece  she  em- 
broidered with  her  own  hands  for  the  chapel  of 
the  convent. 

In  no  country  oi  Europe  was  education  better 
understood  thsA  it  then  was  in  France.  Frands 
Ih  who  remodelled,  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  the 
University  of  Paris,  only  followed  the  example 
which  had  already  been  set  him  by  Louia  XII. 
The  youth  of  all  countries  flocked  to  the  Frendi 
schools*  The  liberal  principles  which  induced  the 
government  to  maintain,  at  its  own  expense,  pro* 
fessors,  who  lectured  to  as  many  students  as  chose 
to  hear  them,  was  amply  repaid  by  the  beneficial 
consequences  arising  from  the  great  influx  of  sixan- 
gers.  A  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Mathematics,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Medicine,  could  be  acquired  in  France  for  Itteral- 
ly  nothing.  Nor  was  it  necessary,  that  he  who 
sought  for  the  blessings  of  education,  should  pro- 
fess any  particular  system  of  religious  fmth.  The 
German  Protestant,  and  the  Spanish  Catholic, 
were  allowed,  in  these  noble  institutions,  to  take 
their  seat  side  by  side.  Henry  supported  the 
church  as  an  engine  of  state,  whilst  he  detested 
the  arrogant  pretensions  and  empty  insolence  of 
many  of  the  cleigy,  and  was  determined  that  they 
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ahoold  not  interfeiie  with  tlie  mom  enfigktoDed 
views  which  he  himself  entertamed.  In  this,  Ko 
dfi^y  followed  the  opinionB  of  his  iUiistrioiis  iiiheri 
Foods,  who  used  to  remarky  that  monks  were  bet- 
ter at  teaching  linnets  to  whistle,  playing  at  dice, 
tippling,  and  gormandizing,  than  in  doing  good 
eitber  to  religion  or  morality. 

The  host  of  authors,  and  men  of  genius,  who 
flooiisfaed  in  France  about  this  period,  was  an- 
other cause  of  its  literary  eminence.  ^^  Leam^ 
iog,  "*  says  Miss  Benger,  <<  Uar  from  being  the  badge 
of  sisgalarity,  had  become  the  attribute  of  a  supe* 
nor  station.  **  «  There  was, "  obsenres  the  inge- 
sioos  Pasquier,  ^*  a  glorious  crusade  agunst  igno* 
i^« "  Many  of  tl^  names  ihen  celebrated  have 
since,  it  is  true,  passed  into  oblivion,  but  the  muM* 
tiule  who  cultivated  letters,  show  the  ^irit  of  the 
|unes«  Beaai,  Seve,  Pelletior  and  otha^  led  the  vmt 
mthe  sev^er  departments  of  intellect ;  whilst  Bel* 
lay,  Ronsard  and  Jodelle,  showed  the  way,  to  a 
host  of  followers,  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and 
the  softer  arts  of  composition. 

Nor  must  the  great  statesmen  and  waniors^ 
vhoiae  presence  lent  a  lustre  to  the  court,  be  for- 
gotten in  this  view  of  the  existing  pre-eminence  of 
Fiance.  The  two  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  Guise, 
had  each  given  birth  to  many  names  destined  for 
immortality.  The  present  chiefs  of  Bourbon  were 
Anthony,  Duke  of  Navarre,  and  Louis,  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  the  first  Prince  of 
Conde.  There  were  six  brothers  of  the  Gruisesj 
of  whom  the  two  most  illustrious  were  Francis 
^ske  of  Guise,  and  Charles  Caidinal  of  Lorraine. 
But  they  all  held  the  very  highest  offices  in  the 
chnrch  or  state ;  one  was  a  Cardinal,  and  another 
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ft  Grfind  Prior ;  a  third,  the  Duke  d'AmnBle,  eon- 
nanded  the  army  dmn  in  Italy  ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Marqttt8  d*£lheuf,  was  intrasted  with  the 
chaige  of  the  French  troops  in  Scotland.  But  he 
who  held  the  balance  of  power  between  all  these 
contending  interests,  was  the  great  Montmorency, 
Constable  of  France.  He  had»  by  this  time,  be- 
cone  a  yeteraa  in  the  service  of  the  French  mo- 
aaichs.  Louis  XII.  had  acknowledged  hia  Fir- 
tues,  and  Francis  L  looked  to  him  for  advic«  and 
aid  in  every  emergency.  Henry  felt  almost  a 
filial  affection  and  reverence  for  so  distinguished  a 
statesman  and  patriot ;  and  Diana  de  Poictiers  her- 
self, the  fascinating  widow  of  the  Duke  de  Valen- 
tinois,  frequently  found  that  she  possessed  less  in  • 
finence  with  the  monarch  than  the  venerable  and 
nnostentatious  Montmorency.  The  minister  was 
at  all  times  surrounded  by  a  formidable  piialanx 
of  friends  and  supporters.  Of  these  his  own  sons 
were  not  the  least  considerable  ;  and  his  nephews, 
the  1;wQ  Coligiiys,  need  only  to  be  mentioned,  to 
awaken  recollections  of  some  of  the  most  remarka* 
ble  events  of  French  history. 

Neither  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  two 
ladies  who  held  the  highest  places  in  the  French 
Court.  The  sister  and  the  wife  of  Henry  II. 
resembled  each  other  but  faintly,  yet  both  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  the  country.  The  Prin* 
cess  Margaret  had  established  hei-self  by  her  pa- 
tronage of  every  liberal  art,  and  her  universal  be- 
peficence,  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people.  Her 
religion  did  not  degenerate  into  bigotry,  and  her 
charity,  whilst  it  was  at  all  times  efiicient,  was 
without  parade.  She  became  afterwards  the 
Dnchess  of  Savoy ;  but  till  past  the  meridian  of 
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Kfey  slfe  cootkraed   coristantty  at  her  hrother'n 
C(mrt,-«a  brigiit  example  of  ail  that  was  virtuoiM 
sad  attrscttire  in  female  eiiaracter.   To  her,  Prance 
was  indebted  for  discorenng  and  fostering  the  ta- 
lents of  its  great  Chancellor  Michel  UHopital ;  and 
tlie  hohonrable  name  hy  which  she  was  nniyer- 
nlly  known  was  thait  of  Minerva.     The  King  s 
wife,  Catherine  de  Medieis,  was  more  respected 
for  her  talents  than  loved  for  her  rirtaes.     But  atf 
yet,  the  ambition  of  her  nature  had  not  betrayed 
Mi,  and  little  occasion  had  been  afforded  for  the 
exercise  of  those  arts  of  djesiranlation,  or  the  ex- 
posore  of  that  proneness  to  envy  and  resentment, 
wliicb  at  a  Hiter  period  became  so  apparent.     She 
wai Btillin  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  manitfltned  a 
^^  character,  not  wfthovt  mvcfa  show  of  reason. 
Sack  being  the  general  aspect  of  the 'country  and 
^  Conrt,  it  cannot  ftnl  to  become  erident,  that  so 
&r  fnm  being  a.  jnat  caase  of  regret,  nothi%  coald 
We  redonnded  more  to  Mary's  advantage  than  her 
<M]Qcation  and  residence  in  France.     If  bigotry  pre-- 
^ed  among  the  clergy,  it  was  mrt;  countenanced 
at  the  Court,  for  Hmtry  cared  little  about  religion^ 
ttd  his  sister  Mai^aret  was  suspected  of  leaning; 
to  the  Reformed  opinions;     If  Parisian  manners 
Were  known  to  be  too  deeply  tinctured  with  licen- 
t^msness,  the  palabe  of  Catherine  must  be  except- 
^  from  the  charge  ;  for  even  the  deportment  of 
Diana  herself  was  grave  and  decorous,  and  for  bis 
f^r^s  sake,  the  King  dared  not  have  countenan-' 
eed  any  of  those  grosser  immoralities  in  which 
Henry  VIII.  of  Englaaid  so  openly  indtflged.     The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  waa  at  the  bead  of 
the  Parisian  University,  quickly  discovering  Ma* 

VOL.  I.  E        ' 
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ry's  espabilideBy  directed  her  stndiee  mtfa  die  HMet 
watchfiil  anxiety.     She  was  stili  attended  fay  die 
two  preceptors  who  bad  accompanied  her  fnm  Soot- 
land,  and  before  she  was  ten  years  dd,  had  UMide 
good  progress  in  the  French,  Latin,  and  Itidian 
languages.     French  was  all  her  life  as  famBiar 
to  her  as  her  native  tongne ;  and  she  wrote  it 
with  ft  degree  of  elegance  which  no  one  coold 
surpass.     Her  acquaintance  with  Latin  was  not  of 
that  superficial  kind  but  too  common  in  the  pre- 
sent day.     This  language  was  then  regarded  as  fti- 
most  the  only  one  on  whose  stability  any  reliance 
could  be  placed.    It  was  consequently  deemed 
indispensable,  that  all  who  aspired  at  any  eminence 
in  literature,  should  be  able  to  compose  in  it  flu- 
ently.    Mary's  teacher  was  the  celebrated  Geoige 
Buchanan,  who  was  then  in  France,  'and  wlw, 
whateyer  other  praise  he  mi^  be  entitled  to,  was 
unquestionaUy  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time. 
The  young  Queen's  ftttention  was  likewise  directed 
to  Rheibric,  by  Fauchet,  author  of  a  treatise  on  that 
subject  which  he  dedicated  to  his  pupil,— to  his- 
tory by  Pasquier, — and  to  the  delightful  study  of 
poetry,  for  which  her  genius  was  best  suited,  and 
for  which  she  retained  a  predilection  all  her  life, 
by  Ronsard. 

Nor  must  it  be  ima^ned  that  Mary's  child- 
hood was  exclusively  devoted  to  these  more  scho- 
lastic pursuits.  She  and  her  young  companionsy 
the  Scotch  Maries  and  the  daughters  olF  Hen- 
ry, were  frequently  present  at  those  magnificent 
^as  and  f^tes,  in  which  the  King  himself  so 
much  delighted,  and  which  were  so  particularly  in 
unison  with  the  taste  of  the  times,  though  no 
.vfaere  conducted  with  so  much  elegance  and  grace, 
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as  al  tbe  Frandbi  Court.  The  smmner  lomma- 
SKiits  sod  filtes  (^ampitres,  and  the  winter  fes- 
tirak  and  masquerades,  were  attended  by  all  the 
htntf  and  chiindry  of  the  land.  In  these  amose- 
msnfB,  Mary,  as  she  grew  np,  took  a  lively  and  in- 
ascent  pleasure.  The  woods  and  gardens  also  of 
FoBtainbieaa,  afforded  a  deli^^al  variation  from 
^  artkficiid  splendours  of  Paris.  In  simiraer,  sail- 
^'On  the  lakes,  or  fishing  in  the  ponds ;  and  in 
^nnter,^  a  ccmstruction  of  fortrssses  on  the  iee, 
-««  mimic  battle  of  snow-hallsi— or  skating,  be- 
^^  royal  pastimes.  Mary  s  gait  and  air,  naturally 
^u&ed  and  noble,  acquired  an  additional  charm 
^^  the  attention  she  paid  to  dancing  and  riding. 
The  &roarite  dance  at  the  time,  was  the  Spanish 
^"Mwt,  which  Mary  frequently  performed  with  her 
Fi^ang  consort,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
^"^'^  In  the  livelier  gailliard^  she  was  unequalled, 
tt  was  confessed,  even  by  the  beautiful  Anne  e€ 
^^  who,  in  a  pas  des  deux,  acknowledged  thai 
™  was  eclipsed  by  Mary. 

'^e  activity  of  her  body  indeed,  k^t,  upon  all 
^^^^^ons,  full  pace  with  that  of  her  mind.  She 
Was  (Nurticularly  fond  of  hunting ;  and  she  and  her 
^"^^  of  honour  were  frequently  seen  following 
^  stag  through  the  ancestral  forests  of  France, 
-^o*  attachment  to  this  amusement,  which  coin 
^^^'^^  all  her  life,  exposed  her,  on  several  oq- 
^ottSy  to  somiB  danger.  So  early  as  the  year 
lo59,  when  hunting  in  France,  some  part  of  her 
^^  was  caught  by  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
^ns  was  cast  off  her  horse  when  galloping  at  fuM 
^^^  Many  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her 
^^  passed  by  without  obsi^rving  her,  and  some 
'  BO  near  as  actually  to  tread  on  her  riding-dress. 
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A»  soon  M  ibe  accident  was  diflcov«red»  she  vnm 
xai«ed  from  the  ground;  but,  though  the  shock 
had  been  considsrabley  she  had  too  manly  a  apiift 
to  complain,  and,  readjusting  her  hair,  whiish  had 
fallen  into  confusion,  iihe  again  mounted  her  horsey 
and  rode  home  smiling  at  the  accident.  * 

Another,  but  more  sedentary  amusement  with 
Mary,  was  the  composition  of  devices.  To  ex- 
cel in  these,  required  some  wit  and  judgment.  A 
device  was  the  skilful  coupling  of  a  few  expiev- 
sive  words  with  any  engraved  figure  or  picture*  It 
was  an  art  intimately  connected  with  ihe  sdeiioe 
of  heraldry,  and  seems  to  have  suggested  the  mo- 
dem seal  and  motto.  The  composition  of  these 
devices  was,  as  it  is  somewhere  called,  oi^  '*  an 
elegant  species  of  trifling ;  "  but  it  had  someyiiog 
inteUeotnal  in  it,  which  the  best  iaformed  ladies 
of  the  French  court  liked.  An  old  author,  wlw 
writes  upon  thm  subject,  elevates  it  to  a  de- 
gree of  importance  xather  amusing..  <'  It  delighls 
the  eye,  *'  he  says,  '^  it  captivates  the  imaginatioii, 
it  is  also  profitable  «nd  useful ;  and  therefone  sur- 
passeth  all  other  arts,  and  also  painting,  since  tUs 
<mly  represents  the  body  and  exquisite  featiues  of 
the  £Bce,  whereas  a  device  exposes  the  rare  ideas 
and  gallsnt  sentiments  of  its  author ;  it  also  ex- 
>cels  poetry,  in  as  much  as  it  joineth  profit  with 
Measure,  since  none  merk  the  title  of  devicea  un- 
less they  at  once  please  by  their'  grace,  and  yield 
profit  by  their  doctrine. " 

Mary's  partialities  were  commonly  lasting, 
and  when  in  very  different  circumstances,  she 
frequently  loved   to  return    to   this  amusement 

•  Whitlaker,  vol.  iv.  p.  144k        . 
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of  her  childhood.  Some  of  the  emblems  she 
invieDted,  betray  mncfa  elegance  and  sensibiUty 
of  miad.  On  the  death  of  her  hnsband  Fnm-^ 
cii,  ihe  took  for  her  device*  a  little  brsnch  of 
theliqnorice*tree,  whose  root  only  is  sweet,  all  the 
rast  of  the  plant  being  bitter,  snd  the  motto  waa^ 
Didc9  meum  terra  tegU.  On  her  cloth  of  state 
wsB  embroidered  the  sentence.  En  ma  Jin  ett  man 
eammencemeni ;  <<  a  riddle, "  says  Haynes,  **  I 
vndentand  not ;  "  bnt  which  eridently  meant  to 
ncnlcsle  a  lesson  of  humility,  and  to  remind  her 
that  life,  widi  all  its  grandeur,  was  the  mere  prtH 
logos  to  eternity.  The  Fieneh  historian,  Mezeray, 
nentions  also  that  Mary  had  a  medal  strack,  on 
which  was  represented  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  with  its 
nssts  broken  and  falling,  illustrated  by  the  motto, 
^^^mguam  nisi  redtim ;  indicating  a  determination 
iither  to  perish  than  deriate  from  the  path  of 
integrity.  *  When  she  was  in  England,  she  em- 
Iwmlered  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  hand  with  a 
•word  in  it,  cutting  rines,  with  the  motto  VireS" 
ck  winere  virius.  In  these  and  similar  ftocies, 
<he  embodied  strong  and  often  original  thoughts 
with  much  delicacy. 

In  Uie  midst  of  these  occupations  and  amuse- 
Miti,  Mary  was  not  allowed  to  forget  her  na- 
tive country.  Frequent  risits  were  paid  her  from 
Scotland,  by  those  personally  attached  to  herself 
or  her  fionily.  In  1550,  her  mother,  Mary  of 
(xnise,  came  over  to  see  her,  accompanied  by 
■everal  of  the  nobility.  The  Qneen>dowager, 
a  woman  of  strong  affections,  was  so  delight* 

*  Mcscray,  Histoirs  d«  Fnacc,  torn.  ui.  p.  50. 
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9d  with  the  inproiremeiit  afae  difliDOTered  hi  het 
daughter's  mind  and  penoii»  that  she  buvt  into 
tean  of  joy ;  and  her  Scottnh  attendants  were  hard* 
l|r  less  aJFected  by  the  sight  of  their  fntore  Sove* 
reign.  Henry,  with  his  yomg  chaige,  was  at 
Rouen,  when  the  Qoecn-dowager  arrived.  To 
testify  his  respect  for  her,  he  ordered  a  trianiph  to 
be  prepared,  which  consisted  of  one  of  those  gro- 
tesque allegorical  exhibitions  then  so  much  in  Togue  i 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  two  Queens  made  a 
public  entry  into  Paris.  Mary  of  Guise  had  tbera 
an  opportunity  likewise  of  seeing  her  son  by  her. 
first  husband,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  Mary'a 
half-brother,  but  who  seems  to  hftre  spent,  his  life 
in  retirement,  as  history  scaroely  notioes  tin.  it 
may  well  beoonceived,  that  the  widow  of  James  V. 
returned  even  to  the  regency  of  Scotland  wilii 
relu<^aBce,  since  afae  purchased  the  gratification  of 
her  ambition  by  a  final  separation  ft'om  her  duii* 
dren.* 

It  was  aboirt  the  same  time  that  Mary  finrt  saar 
Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  then  only  a  few 
years  older  than  heraetf,  and  who  was  sent  over  ib 
the  train  of  the  Bishop  of  Monluc,  when  he  ra* 
turned  after  sigmng  the  Treaity  of  Edinburgh,  to 
be  one  of  Mary  s  pages  of  honour.  Sir  James  waa 
afterwards  frequently  employed  by  the  Queen  aa 
her  foreign  ambassador,  and  his  name  will  iq>pear 
more  than  once  in  the  sequel.  We  have  nfp^en 
of  him  hare  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an 
amusmg  anecdote,  which  he  gives  us  in  his  own 
Memoirs,  and  which  illustrates  the  state  of  man- 
ners at  that  period.      Upon   landing  at   Brest, 

*  Miu  BcDger's  Mem^r»,  toL  i.  p.  189,  et  seq. 
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ike   Bishop  proceeded  direct  to  Paris*    But  Sir 
Jmbos,  who  was  young,  and  could  hardly  have  en- 
darad  the  fatigue  of  Mb  mode  of  traTelliog,  wm 
iatrasted  to  the  care  of  two  Scotdi  gentleaeo, 
who  had  come  over  ia  the  same  ship.     Their  first 
step  waa  to  purchase  three  little  '<  aaigies, "  on 
whioh  they  proposed  riding  to  Paris,  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  diligence  being  ont  of  the  question. 
To  ensure  greats  safety  on  the  journey,  three 
others  joined  the  party, — ^two  Frenchmen,  and  a 
yonng  Spaniard,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Col- 
lege at  Paris*     On  the  evening  of  the  fiist  day, 
Ihay  arriTod  at  the  town  of  Landeraeau,  where 
afl  llie  six  were  lodged  in  one  room,  contain- 
ing three  beds.     The  two  Frenchmen,  slept  to- 
gedier  in  one,  the  two  Scotsmai  in  anotheri  and 
Melville  and  the  Spaniard  in  the  third.     The 
company  on  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  most  respecti^ile  kind ;  for,  as  Mel- 
viHe   lay  awake,    he  heard   '^  the  twa  Scotch- 
men devising  how  they  were  directed  to  let  him 
mat  naething ;  dierefore,  said  they,  we  will  pay 
finr  his  orctinair  all  the  way,  and  shall  count  up 
twice  as  meikle  to  his  master  when  we  come  to 
Phis,  and  sae  shall  win  our  ain  expenses. "    The 
two  Frmehmen,  on  thar  part,  thinking  that  no^ 
body  in  ih»  room  understood  French,  said  to 
each  other,  <<  These  strangera  are  all  young,  and 
know  not  the  fashion  of  the  hostelries ;  therefore 
we  shall  deal  and  reckon  with  the  hosts  at  every 
repast,  and  shall  cause  the  strangers  pay  more 
than  the  custom  is^  and  that  way  shall  we  save 
our  expenses* "     At  all  this  Melville,  as  he  tells 
us,  could  not  refrain  from  '<  laughing  in  his  miud,  " 
and  d^tenukied  to  be  upon  his  guard.     *^  Yet  the 
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twa  Scotch  young  men, "  he  adds  ia  his  antiqae 
phraseology,  **  woald  not  consent  that  I  should 
pay  for  myself,  hoping  still  tq  begnile  the  Bishops 
hat  the  Spaniart  and  I  writ  up  every  day's  compt. " 
The  Frenchmen  heing  foiled  in  their  swindling  in- 
tentions, had  recourse  to  a  still  bolder  raanfleuTre. 
One  day,  as  the  party  were  riding  through  a  wood, 
two  other  Frenchmen,  who  had  joined  them  a 
short  time  before,  suddenly  leapt  off  their  hones, 
and,  drawing  their  swords,  demanded  that  the  o« 
thers  should  deliTor  np  their  purses.  Mriville 
and  his  Scotch  Mends,  however,  were  not  to  be 
thus  intimidated.  They  also  drew  their  sword^ 
and  prepared  for  resistance ;  on  seeing  which,  the 
Frenchmen  affected  to  make  a  joke  of  the  wfaide 
aflhir,  saying  that  they  merely  wanted  to  try  the 
courage  of  the  Scotchmen,  in  case  they  should 
hare  been  attacked  by  robbers.  <'-  But  the  twa 
last  loons,"  says  Melville,  **  left  us  at  the  next 
lodging ;  and  the  twa  Scotch  scholairs  never  oh- 
tenit  payment  frae  the  Bishop  for  their  preten- 
dit  fraud.  "  Sir  James  arrived  in  safety  at  Fteis, 
having  taken  thirteen  di^  to  ride  firom  Brest  to 
the  capital.  * 

Thus  divenified  by  intercourse  with  her  frieBdi 
and  with  her  bo<^s,  by  study  and  recreation) 
Mary's  early  life  passed  rapidly  away.  It  has  been 
already  seen,  that  whatever  could  have  tended 
to  corrupt  the  mind  or  manners  was  carefully 
removed  from  the  young  Queen.  As  soon  as  Mary 
entered  upon  her  teens,  she  and  her  oompanioni, 
the  two  young  princesses,  Henry's  dmlghters,  spent 
several  hours  every  day  in  the  private  ^[lartment 

•  MeWille'i  Mcmoin  of  bis  own  life,  p.  IS, 
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jf  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whose  convenatioDy 
as  well  as  that  of  the  foreign  amhassadors  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  who  paid  their  re- 
^)ecta  to  her,  they  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
hearing.  Conaeus  mentions,  that  Mary  was  soon 
observed  to  avail  herself,  with  great  earnestness, 
of  these  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge ; 
and  it  has  heen  hinted,  that  the  superior  intelli- 
gence she  evinced,  in  comparison  with  Cathe- 
rine's own  daughters,  was  the  first  cause  of  ex- 
citing that  Queen's  jealousy.  It  was  perhaps  at 
Bonle  of  these  conferences  that  Mary  imperceptibly 
imbibed,  from  her  future  mother-in-law,  and  her 
not  unfrequent  visitor,  Nostradamus,  a  slight  por- 
tion of  that  tendency  to  siqperstitious  belief  then 
so  prevalent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters about  Henry's  court,  was  Nicolas  Cretin, 
or  Nostradamus,  as  he  was  more  commonly  call- 
ed, who  combined  in  his  own  person  the  three 
somewhat  incongruous  professions  of  physician, 
astrologer,  and  philosopher.  He  asserted,  that  he 
was  not  only  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  planetary  influence,  but  that,  by  the  inspiration 
of  divine  power,  he  could  predict  the  events  of  fu- 
turity. The  style  of  his  prophecies  was  in  gene- 
ral sufficiently  obscure;  yet  such  was  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  learning  in  those  days  (and  Nostra- 
damns  was  a  very  library  of  learning),  that  he  was 
courted  and  consulted  even  by  the  first  statesmen 
IB  France.  Mary  had  far  too  lively  a  fancy  to  es- 
cape the  infection;  and  the  force  of  this  early 
bias  continued  to  be  felt  by  her  more  or  less  all 
her  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MARY*8  M ARRIAGEy  PERSONAL  AFPEARANCB, 

AMD  POPULARITY. 

Thb  time  now  approached  when  Henry  began  to 
think  of  confirming  the  French  authority  in  Scot- 
land>  by  consnmmating  the  contract  of  marriage 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  Erancis  and 
Mary.  Thia  was  not,  however,  to  be  done  with- 
out considerable  opposition  from  several  qnarten. 
The  Constable  Montmorency,  and  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  already  trembled  at  the  growing  infln- 
^ce  of  the  Guises,  plainly  foreseeing,  that  as  somi 
as  the  niece  of  the  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  Lomdoe 
became  wife  to  the  Dauphin,  and  consequently, 
upon  Henry's  death,  Queen  of  FVance,  their  own 
influence  would  be  at  an  end.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Montmorency  aimed  at  marrying  one  of 
bis  own  sons  to  Mary.  At  all  events,  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Henry  that  he  might  find  a 
more  advantageous  alliance  for  Frauds.  Tlie 
Guises,  however,  were  not  thus  to  be  overreadi- 
ed ;  and  the  King  more  willingly  listened  to  their 
powerful  representations  in  &vour  of  Uie  match, 
as  it  had  long  been  a  Aivourite  scheme  with  him- 
self.     It  would  be  uncharitable  to   ascribe  to 
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Ae  agency  of  any  of  those  who  c^iposed  it,  an 
attempt  which  was  made  some  time  before  by  a 
pOBon  of  the  name  of  Stnart,  a  Scottish  archer  in 
the  Ejng*s  guards,  to  poison  Mary.  Stoart  being 
detected,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  bat 
made  no  confession  which  could  lead  to  any  dis* 
coyery  of^his  motives.  It  is  most  likely  that  he 
had  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  was  ac« 
toated  by  a  fanatical  desire  to  save  his  country 
from  the  dominion  of  a  Catholic  princess*. 

Francis,  the  young  Daa]^in,who  was  raucbabout 
Maiy'a  own  age,  was  far  inferior  to  her,  both  in 
personal  appearance  and  mental  endowments.  He 
was  of  a  very  weakly  constitution;  and  the  energies 
of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  repressed  by  the  fee- 
bleness of  his  body.  But  if  unable  to  boast  of  any 
fetingnishing  virtues,  he  was  nndegraded  by  the 
practice  €i  any  vice.  He  was  amiable,  timid,  af- 
fectionate, and  shy.  He  was  aware  of  his  want 
of  physical  strength,  and  feared  lest  the  more  ro-* 
boat  should  make  it  a  sidject  of  ridicule.  He 
appears  to  have  loved  Mary  with  the  tenderesC  af- 
fection, being  probably  anxious  to  atone  to  her, 
by  every  murk  of  devoti^m,  for  the  sacrifice  he 
nrast  have  seen  she  was  making  in  surrendering 
herself  to  him,  in  all  tiie  lustre  of  her  charms. 
Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mary 
really  loved  Francis.  They  had  been  playmates 
from  infency ;  they  had  prosecuted  all  thinr  stu* 
dies  together ;  and  though  Francis  eared  little  for 
the  pleasures  of  society,  and  rather  shunned  than 
encouraged  those  who  widbed  to  pay  tiieir  court 
to  kim,  Mary  was  aware  that,  for  tiiis  very  rea- 
son, he  was  only  tiie  more  sincere  in  his  passion 
for  her.     It  w»  not  hx  Mary's  nature  to  be  indif- 
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ferent  to  those  who  evinced  affsetion  for  her ;  aii3 
if  her  fondness  for  Bmncis  were  mingled  with  pity, 
it  has  long  been  asserted,  that  ^*  pity  is  akis  ta 
lore. " 

On  the  24th  of  April  1558,  the  nnptiaJa  took 
place.  In  December  the  preceding  year,  «  let- 
ter from  Henry  had  been  laid  before  the  Scotch 
Parliament)  requesting  that  some  perMms  of  rank 
should  be  sent  orer  lirom  Scotland  as  Commisaioa* 
ers  to  witness  the  marriage;  and  in  complianGe  with 
this  desire,  the  Lord  James,  Rior  of  St  Andrews, 
and  eight  other  persmis  of  distinction,  amred  at 
the  French  Court  in  March  1558.  *  Their  in* 
structions  commanded  them  to  guard  against  French; 
encroachments,  upon  the  rights  and  pririiegea  of 
Scottish  subjects ;  and,  that  no  doubt  miglit  remain 
regarding  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Scottish 
^rcMie,  they  were  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Frsace 
a  ratification  offals  former  promise,  to  aid  tod  sap- 
port  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  is  his  claiaM  upon 
the  crown,  in  case  Mary  died  without  mue.  They 
were  also  to  require  a  declaration  to  a  similar  eAet 
from  the  Queen  and  Dauphin.  All  these  demaada 
were  at  once  complied  with. 

*  In  transcribing  dates  it  may  be  proper  to  mention^ 
that  we  do  not  obsenre  the  old  division  of  the  year.  Down 
till  1563,  the  French  began  the  year  at  Easter ;  but  it  was 
then  altered  Co  the  1st  of  January,  by  the  Chancelior  !/*• 
Hopiul.  In  Scotland  till  1509,  and  in  England  till  176U 
the  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March.  Thus,  In  all  the 
State  Papers  and  letters  of  the  age,  written  between  the 
Ist  of  January  and  the  iiSth  of  March,  the  dates  invariably 
belong  to  what  we  should  now  consider  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  useful  to  be  aware  of  this  fact ;  though  it  is 
unnecessary  for  a  writer  of  the  present  day,  to  deviate  from 
the  establiiJied  computation  of  time.— Anderson's  Collec- 
ts, vol.  l^Preface,  p.  li. ;  and  Laing,  vol  i.  p.  266. 
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It  bas  been  alleged,  however,  that  a  very  groflg 
deeeit  was  prBCtised,  upon  this  occasion,  by  the 
Freocb  Court.      It  is  said,  that  though,  to  sa^ 
U8fy  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  all  their  requests 
vers   ostensibly    granted,    Henry    took    secret 
measiires  to  render  these   grants   entirely  inef- 
fieacioiis.     Mary,   it  is  asserted,   on  the  4th  of 
April,  signed  three  papers,  in  the  first  of  which 
Ae  made  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  frea 
gift  to  the  King  of  France,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him 
Vidhis  heirs,  should  she  die  without  children; 
ittthe  second,  (lest  it  might- not  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  insist  upon  the  first,)  she  assigned  to 
the  King  of  France  the  possession  of  Scotland,  af* 
^  her  decease  without  children,  till  he  should  be 
reimbitfsed  of   a  million  pieces  of  gold,  or  any, 
greater  sum  which  he  should  be  found  te  have  ex^* 
pended  on  her  during  her  residence  in  France; 
uid,  in  the  thirds  Bhe  protested,  that  whatever  de- 
^wations  she  might  subscribe,  in  compliance  with 
^  desire  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  touching  the 
liQeal  succession  of  her  crown,  the  genuine  sense 
pf  her  mind  was  contained  only  in  the  two  preced*i 
^g  papers.  *     If  this   dishonourable  transaction 
^ly  took  place,  whilst  it  cannot  involve  Mary,  a 
yoqng  and  inexperienced  girl  of  fifteen,  in  any 
tenons  blame,  it  certainly  reflects  the  highest  dis- 
^^^^  both  upon  Henry  and  his  advisers  of  the 
hoQse  of  Guise,     There  is  good  reason,  however^ 
^  believe,  that  these  iustniments,  though  they  un- 
Questionably  exist,  are  forgeries.     It  was  not  an 
^common  trick  in  those  timed,  for  isbe  Reformers 
^  stir  up  jealousy  against  a  Catholic  sovereign,  by 

.    »  Keith,  p.  73. 
VOL,  I.  .      •    F 
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tUegingy  that  he  had  promned  away  hit  ooiutry 
to  some  well  known  papist.  The  Pkince  of  Cond^, 
in  December  1568,  was  not  aware  of  the  anthenti- 
dty  of  any  such  papen ;  for,  if  he  had  been,  he 
wonld  nndonbtedly  have  mentioned  them  when 
he  asked  Elisabeth's  assistance  to  establish  ^e 
I^testant  religion  in  France.  On  the  contrary,  he 
tramps  up  a  ridicakms  story,  to  which  no  one  has 
ever  given  any  credit,  that  Mary  had  ceded  her  right 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the  King  of 
France's  IntHher,  Henry  Duke  of  Anjon.  After 
Mary's  death,  it  was  confidently  reported,  and 
with  equal  fidsehood,  that  by  her  testament  she 
had  left  England  to  the  King  of  Spain,  unless  her 
son  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  is,  besides, 
internal  eyidence  of  a  striking  nature,  that  these 
deeds  were  forgeries.  For  its  discovery,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  industry  and  research  of  Goodall.  * 
Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  marriage*contract 
between  Francb  and  Mary,  are  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  deserve  being  recorded.  The  jointure 
assigned  by  it  to  the  Queen,  provided  her  hus- 
band died  King  of  TVance,  is  60,000  livres,  or  a 
greater  sum,  if  a  greater  had  ever  been  given  to  a 
Queen  of  France.  If  her  husband  died  only  Dau- 
phin, the  jointure  was  to  be  30,000  livres.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  marriage  was  to  be  King  of 
France  and  Scotland ;  and  if  there  were  no  sons, 
the  eldest  daughter  was  to  be  Queen  of  Scotland 
only,  with  a  portion  of  400,000  crowns,   as  a 

*  Goodall's  Examination,  vol.  1.  p.  159,  et  acq.     Tbs 
motto  which  Goodall  put  upon  his  title  page, 

*>*  Pandere  res  aha  terri  ct  caligine  mcnas,  ** 

he  has  in  more  than  one  inttaoce  amply  justified. 
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dangfater  of  Fnunoe,— -OTery  younger  daughter  be- 
ing allowed  SOO^OOO  crowns.  Should  her  hatband 
die»  Mary  was  to  be  al  liberty  either  to  remain  in 
France  or  return  to  Scotland,  with  an  assnTance 
that  her  jointure  would  be  always  duly  paid  her. 
The  Dauphin  was  to  bear  the  name  and  title  of 
King  of  Scotland,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  the  crown-matrimonial. 

The  marriage,  for  whidi  so  many  preparatipiiB 
had  thus  been  made,  was  solemnized  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  festivities  were  graced  by 
the  presence  of  all  the  most  illustrious  personages 
of  the  Court  of  France ;  and  when  Francis,  tak- 
ing a  ring  from  his  finger,   presented  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  who,   pronouncing  the   benediction, 
placed  it  on  the  young  Queen's  finger,  the  vault- 
ed roof  of  the   Cathedral  rung  with   congiatii-  _ 
lations,  and  the  multitude  without  rent  the  ur 
with  joyful  shouts.     The  i^ectade  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  imposing  which,  even  in  that  age 
of  spectacles,  had  been  seen  in  Paris.     The  pro- 
cession,  upon  leaving  the  church,  proceeded  to  the^ 
palace  of  the  Archbisjliop,  where  a  magnificent 
collation  was  prepared, — ^largess,  as  it  moved  along, 
being  proclaimed  among  the  people,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Scots.     In  the  afternoon, 
the  ri^ral  party  retmned  to.  the  palace  of  the  Tour- 
nelles — ^Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Mary  sitting 
together  in  the  same  palanquin,  and  a  Cardinal 
walking  on  each  side.     Henry  and  Frands^  fol- 
lowed on  horseback,  with  a  long  line  of  princes 
and  princesses  in  their  train.     The  chronicler  of 
these  nuptials  is  nnable  to  conceal  his  npUm» 
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when  he  describes  the  manner  in  whicb  the  (mkite 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception.     Its  whole 
appearance,  he  tells  ns,  was  **  light  and  beai^tlfiil 
as  Elysium. ''     Daring  sapper,  which  was  served 
open  a  marble  table  in  the  great  hall,  the  King's 
band  of  "  one  hundred  gentlemen  " .  poured  forth 
delicious  strains  of   music^     The    members    oi 
Parliament   attended    in    their   robes;  and    the 
fMihces  of  the  blood  performed  the  duty  of  ser- 
vitors— ^the  Duke  of  Guise  acting  as  master  of 
the   ceremonies.      The  banquet  being   conclud- 
ed, a  series  of  the  most  magnificent  masks  and 
mummeries,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  was  in- 
troduced.  In  the  pageant,  twelve  artificial  horses, 
of  admirable  mechanism,  covered  with  cloth  of 
gdd,  and  ridden  by  the  young  heirs  of  noble  houses, 
attracted  deserved  attention.    They  were  sncceed- 
ed  by  six  galleys,  which  sailed  into  the  hall,  each 
rich  as  Cleopatra  e  baige,  and  bearing  on  its  deck 
two  seats,  the  one  fiUed  by  a  young  cavalier,  rwho,  as 
he  advanced,  carried  off  from  among  ihe  spectatom, 
and  gently  placed  in  the  vacant  chair,  -  the  lady 
of  his  love»    A   splendid  tournament  concluded 
these  rejoidngs. 

During  the  whole  of  these. solemnities,  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  youthful  Maryland,  i»- 
epired  by  those  feelings  which  beauty  seldom 
fails  to  excite,  every  heart  offered  up  prayersi  for 
her  iiiture  welfare  and  happiness.  She  was  now 
at  that  age  when  feminine  loveliness  is  perha|w 
most  attractive.  It  i§  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed, 
that  in  her  sixteenth  year,  h^  charms  had  ripened 
into  that  full-blown  maturity  which  they  after* 
wards  attained  ;  but  they  were,  on  this  account, 
•only  the  more  fascinating.  Some  have  conjectured 
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tint  Mary*8  besoty  has  been  extolled  far  beyond 
iti  real  merits ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
▼ague  and  erroneons  notions  exist  regarding  it. 
Bnt  that  her  countenance  possessed  in  a  pre* 
eminent  degree  the  something  which  constitutes 
beauty,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  all  cotemporary  writers.  It  is  on^, 
however,  by  carefully  gathering  together  hints 
scattered  here  and  there,  that  any  accurate  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  lineaments  of  a  countenance 
idiich  has  so  long  ceased  to  exist,  unless  in  the 
fimcy  of  the  enthusiast.  Grenerally  speaking,  Mary's 
features  were  more  Grecian  than  Roman,  though 
wilhonl  the  insipidity  that  would  have  attached  to 
diem,  had  they  been  exactly  regular.  Her  nose 
exceeded  a  little  the  Grecian  proportion  in  length. 
Her  hair  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as 
James  V.'s — dark  yellow,  or  auburn,  and,  like  hk, 
ehistered  in  luxuriant  ringlets.  Her  eyes, — ^whicfa 
some  writers,  misled  by  the  thousand  blundering 
portraits  of  her  scattered  everywhere,  conceive  to 
have  been  gray,  or  blue,  or  hazel, — ^were  of  a  chests 
nut  colour, — darker,  yet  matching  well  with  her 
auburn  hair.  Her  brow  was  high,  open,  and  pro- 
minent. Her  lips  were  fall  and  expressive,  as  the 
lipe  of  the  Stuarts  generally  were ;  and  she  had  a 
small  dimple  in  her  chin.  Her  complexion  was 
dear,  and  very  fair,  without  a  great  deal  of  co- 
lour in  her  cheeks.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
large  stature,  and  Mary  was  also  above  the  com- 
mon 8128.  Her  person  was  finely  proportioned,  and 
her  carriage  exceedingly  graceful  and  dignified.  * 

•  Meseray,  Castelnau,    Braatome,  Thuantts,   Chal. 
mers,  Miss  Benger. 

F  2 
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In  this  description  of  Mary's  personal  appetfr* 
anoey  we  have  placed  a  good  deal  of  reliance 
on  the  research  and  accuracy  of  Chalmers.  It 
will  he  ohserrody  that  onr  account  diffens,  in 
many  essential  particulars,  from  that  of  Robertson, 
who  says— ^  Mary's  hair  was  hlack,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently 
wore  honrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours. 
Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray ;  her  complexion  was 
exquisitely  fine  ;  and  her  hands  and  arms  remaik- 
ably  delkate,  both  as  to  shape  and  cokmr.  Her 
stature  was  of  an  height  that,  rose  to  the  majestic" 
Where  Robertson  discovered  that  Mmys  hair  was 
black,  or  her  eyes  gray,  he  does  not  mention. 
That  her  eyes  were  not  Uadt,  we  have  the  di-* 
rect  testimony  of  Beal,  Clerk  to  tlie  Privy  Coon-' 
cil  of  England,  who  was  ordered  by  Cecil  to  be 
present  at  the  death  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  and 
who  describes  her  as  having  "  chestnut-cdour- 
ed  eyes.  "  As  to  her  hair,  and  her  olher  features, 
though  Melville,  in  his  Memoirs,  certainly  seons 
to  imply  that  the  former  was  auburn,  yet,  as  he 
does  not  expressly  say  so,  we  suspect  correct  con- 
elusions  can  be  arrived-  at  only  by  a  reference  to 
the  best  authenticated  portraits  which  liave  been 
jH'eserved  of  Mary.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
a  criterion  by  whidi  opinions  should  be  rashly 
formed.  There  are  few  persons  in  the  whole  range  of 
history,  likentoses  of  whom  have  been  more  eagerly 
sought  after;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  anxiety 
manifested  to  secure  originals,  has  been  the  tempta- 
tion to  mislead  and  deceive.  Almost  all  the  paintings 
said  to  be  originals  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  are 
the  impositions  of  picture-dealers.     When  the  dc- 
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■iMid  for  ihese  paintings  became  generlil,  it  was 
not  at  all  nansoal  to  despatch  emissaries  over  the 
Continent  to  piek  up  every  picture^  the  costume 
and  general  appearance  of  which  in  the  least  re* 
lembled  the  Soottisb  Qneen«     Daring  Mary  s  lift^ 
and  for  some  tioie  i^ter  her  death,  the  fame  of  her 
beantyy  and  the  interest  attached  to  her  fortunes, 
ladvced   numerous  ladies  of  rank,  who   flatter- 
ed  theoiselves  that  they  were  like  her,  to  Inivo 
portraits:  painted  in  the  style  then   well   under* 
stood  by  the  phrase  d  ia  Mwy  StuarU     Thero 
waa,  in  paiticular,  a  celebrated  Continental  beanty 
of  those  days-— «  Countess  of  Mansfe]dt—(  we  speak 
on  Ae  an^ority  of  a  living  artist  of  celebrity),  who 
raseiyijhlad  Mary  in  many  particulars,  and  «11  whose 
portraits  (nor  were  they  few  i»  number)  when 
they  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pic- 
taie-dealea,  wetie  affirmed  to  be  Maries.     Thus, 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  truth  became  so  involved  in 
uncertainty,  that  even  Robertson,  allowing  himself 
to  he  too  hastily  misled,  has  l^it  his  name  to  the 
dissemination  of  error. 

Horace  Wa^le,  after  having  made  extensive 
ioqniriea  on  this  subject,  has  recorded,  that  ha 
never  could  ascertain  the  authenticity  and.  origin- 
ality of  any  portrait  of  Mary,  except  of  that  in  the 
possosaiOTt  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  which  was  paint- 
ed when  she  was  at  Lochleven.  Chalmers,  in 
order  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  possible,  em- 
ployed Mr  Pailou,  an  artist  of  ability,  to  com- 
pare the  picture  belong^g  to  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, with  two  or  three  other  undoubted  origin- 
t^s  which  have  been  discovered  since  Wa^pole 
wrote.  Pailou  commenced  by  sketching  the  out- 
line of  his  picture  from  Lord  Morton  s  original. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  the  examinadon  of  dtt«# 
genntne  portraits  of  Mary,  one  in  the  Church  of 
St  Andrew  in  Antwerp,  another  in  the  Scoldi 
College  at  Doaay,  and  a  third  in  the  Scoteh  Col- 
lege at  Furis.  Neither  did  he  forget  the  profile 
keada  of  Mary  stmek  upon  her  coins^  nor  the  mar- 
ble fignre  representing  her  on  her  tomb  m  Hemy 
VII's  Chapel,  which  Walpole  thought  a  eor- 
reet  likeness.  Mr  Pailon  thus  made  Lord  Mor- 
ton's picture  the  basis  of  his  own,  but,  a»  he  ad- 
taneed,  constantly  referred  to  the  othen,  **  till-  he 
got  the  whole  adjusted  and  coloured. "  Thouglr 
we  eannot  exactly  approre  of  thus  booking  up  a 
picture  frmn  ▼arieus  different  sources,  and  lAould 
be  inclined  to  thisk,  that  too  much  was  left  by 
such  a  mode  of  ,pf  ocedure  to  the  arbitrary  taste  of 
the  artist,  we  nerenheless  he\  satisfied  that  Mr 
Pailou  has  hit  upon  a  tolerably  accurate  tikeness. 
His  picture,  engraved  by  Seriven,  forms  the  fronb* 
tispiece  to  the  second  volume  of  Chakners's  woik. 
The  brow,  eyes,  meutb,  and  chin,  he  has  given 
with  great  success.  But  the  painting  is  ht  from 
being  without  fauhs ;— -the  fece  is  a  good  deal  too 
round  and  plump,  the  nose  is  made  sKghtly  a- 
quiline — a  decided  mistake, -» and  the  neck  is  muck 
too  short,  at  least  so  it  appears  in  the  engraving. 

*^Ihe  portrait  of  Mary,  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  present  volume,  and  on  which  we 
place  greater  reliance  than  on  any  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  an  engraving  executed  express- 
ly for  this  work,  from  an  original  picture  of  much 
merit.  *      It   was  painted   when   Mary   was  in 

•  This  picture  originally  belonged  to  Lord  Robert  Stuart, 
Earl  pf  Orkney,  one  of  Mary's  natural  brothers,  and  is 
now  in  tlie  possession  of  William  Trail,  Esq.  of  Wood- 
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Tfiiiioe»  by'  an  Italisn  artist  of  eminence,  who 
flourished  as  her  cotemporary  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tnry,   and   whose  name   is  on  the   canvas*     It 
would  haFO  been  impossible  to  say  at  what  precise 
8ge  it  represented  Maryi  though,  from  the  juvenility 
of  the  countenance,  it.  might  have  been  concluded 
that  it  was  taken  a  year  or  two  before  she  became 
Danphinessy  had  not  the  painter  fortunately  obviat- 
ed the.  difficulty^  by  inaerting  immediately  after 
bis  own  signature  the  date,  which  is  1556,  when 
die  was.  just  fourteen.     It  is  upon  this  picture 
that  we   have    chiefly  founded  our    description 
of  Mary's  personal  appearance.     What  gives  us 
the  greater  confidence  in  its  authenticity  and  ac* 
coracy,  is,  that  it  very  exactly  corresponds  with 
two  other  portraits,   believed  on  good  grounds 
to  be  originals.    This  is  a  strong  circumstance, 
for  it  is  a  very  coDunon  and  juat  remaik,  that  aU 
most  no  two  likenesses  of  Mary  agree.  The  paint* 
ings  to  which  we  allude  are,  first,  one  at  the  seat 
of  Logie  Almond,  which  rq^resents  Mary  at  the 
suae  age,  but  in  a  religious  liabit*    It  gives  pre- 
cisely ^  same  view  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  aa 
the  engraving  in  this  volume  does  of  the  right. 
Pram  ihe  style  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  Y&ry 
probable,. that  both  pictures  were  painted  by  the 
same  artist*    The  second  is  in  the  possession  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  is  in  one  of 
theprivate  apartments  at  Hamilton  palace.     It  re- 
presents Mary  at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  but  the  features  are  quite  the  same. 
There  u  still  a  third  picture,  said  to  be  an  origin- 

wick«  Orkney,  into  whose  family  it  came,  together  with 
oiber  relics  of  the  Earl,  by  the  marriage  of  an  ancestor  of 
Sb  Trgil,  to  one*  of  his  descendaota.     Vide  ArrsKoix  A. 
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d,  in  the  coUectioii  of  the  MavqniH  (it  Sattlfltrjr, 
Ht  Hatfield  House,  and  which  has  heen  engrs^d 
for  Miss  Beng;er*s  Memoin,  which  yeiy  closely 
resembles  onr  own*  To  be  yet  more  tesored,  we 
have  carefnlly  exammed  the  heads  vpon  Mary'd 
gold  and  silver  coins.  Some  of  these  are  inaccnratey 
but  they  have  all  a  general  resemblance  toeach  other. 
A  silver  coin  of  1561,  and  the  gold  real  stamped  in 
1562,  agree  minutely  with  onr  pictnre^--a  droiiB-' 
stance  which  cannot  but  be  considered  a  strong  cor- 
roboration of  its  truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  apology  to  the  reader  for  having  entered  thus  mi« 
nutely  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  general  interest.^ 
With  regard  to  the  asseverations  of  cotemportuy 
writers,  as  to  the  effects  which  Mary's  beimty  pro^ 
duced,  many  of  them  are  almost  too  ektravagttit 
to  be  believed.  They  prove,  nevertheless,  that, 
whatever  beauty  may  be,  whether  A  mere  forta« 
nate  arnmgement  of  material  Utomsi  or  a  light  ataf* 
fused  upon  the  face,  from  the  secret  and  edierial 
inind,  it  t^as  a  gift  which  nature  had  lai^ly  be^^ 
dtowed  on  Mary.  A  year  or  two  previous  to  her 
marriage,  when  Walking  in  a  religiotuB  pm^^ssioa, 
through  the  streets  of  P&ris,  with  a  lighted  torch 
in  her  hand,  a  woman  among  the  crowd  wfts  ao 
struck  with  her  appearance,  that  riie  joonHd  not 
help  stopping  her  to  ask,-^*'  Are  you  not  indeed 

*  It  is  to  the  kindn^fls  of  John  Watson  Gordon,  £tq^ 
deservedly  one  of  the  most  eminent  portiBit-fMaoters  in 
Scotland,  that  we  are  indebted,  both  for  the  use  of  the 
painting  from  which  the  engraving  has  been  made,  and  fof 
several  of  the  facts  we  have  sta^  above.  Mr  Gordon 
has  executed  three  copies  of  the  picture— all  of  them  ex? 
ceedingly  beautiful  and  accurate  —  possessing  the  me. 
rits,  without  any  of  the  duikv  dlnmes^i  WhicS  time  bs$ 
thrown  over  the  originaL  .       .     ' 
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mtwoigA?^     Brantome,  with  more  questloiiable 
mcmtYf  compares  her,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to 
the  mm  at  mid-day.     He  tells  us  also,  that  the 
hrotiier  of  Fraocis,  afterwiutis  Charles  IX.,  never 
saw  e^en  a  picture  of  Mary,  without  lingering  to 
gaee  upon  it,  declaring  passionately,  that  he  look- 
ed npon  Francis  as  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  4ni 
possess  a  creature  of  so  much  loveliness.    Nay, 
Bcentome  even  goes  the  length  of  asserting,  that  no 
Bian  ever  saw  Mary  who  did  not  lose  his  heart  to  hen 
He  is  pleased,  likewise,  with  some  naivety,  to 
pay  her  several  high  compliments  at  the  expense 
of  her  native  country.     It  appears  ^rat  Mary, 
amidst  all  the  gaieties  of  the  Frendi  Court,  had 
not  forgot  her  early  residence  at  Inchmahome,  in 
the  quiet  lake  of  Monteith.     Actuated  by  these 
lecoliectioQs  and  other  motives,  she  delighted  to 
testify  her  regard  for  Scotland  in  various  ways; 
and,  among  others,  by  frequently  wearing  in  pub- 
lic the  giaceful  Highland  costume.     The  rich  and 
na^nal  Stuart  tartan  became  her  exceedingly; 
and  Brantotfe,  who  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
pozsBled  by  the  novelty  of  the  dress,  is  nevertheless 
forced  to  declare,  that  when  arrayed  after  **  the 
baibarous  fashion  of  the  savages  of  her  country, 
she  appeared  a  goddess  in  a  mortal  body,  and  in  a 
most  ontr6  and  astonishing  garb.  '*    Mary  herself, 
was  so  fond  of  this  costume,  that  she  wore  it  in 
one  of  the  portraits  which  were  taken  of  her  in 
France.     If  she  appeared  so  beautiful  thus  '*  ha* 
biilee  d  la  sauvage,  "  exclaims  Brantome,  '*  what 
must  she  not  be  in  her  rich  and  lovely  robes  made 
3  la  Fran^cdgCy  au  fEspagnoley  or  with  a  bonnet 
h  Vltalienne;  or  in  her  flowing  white  dress,  con- 
tending in  vain  with  the  whiteness  of  her  skin  1 
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•  Even  when  the  sung,  and  accoinpaniefl  fauWi 
upon  the  late,  Brantome  found  occasion  to  disco- 

•  Ter  a  new  heaiity,-^'^  her  soft  anowy  huid  and 
'  fingers,  fairer  than  Aitrora's. "  "  Ah  royaume 
I  d'Escoise !  "  he  touchingly  adda,  ^  Je  croy  qae, 
.  maintenant,  vos  jonra  sont  encore  bien  plus  conrts 
'jlia'ils  n  estoient,  et  tos  nnita  pins  longnes*  pwqne 
.T01IB  aTez  perdu  cette  Princesae  qui  voa  iUami- 

noit  V     The  historian,  Caatelnan,  in  like  manner, 
.pronounces  IVIary  "  the  most  beantifal  and  aceom- 
'plisheil  of  her  sex  ; "  and  Measeray  teUa  ua,  that 
.<<  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  her  erery  thing  ibst 
.is  necessary  to  form  a  complete  heauty  ;''   adding, 
that  *^  by  the  study  of  the  liberal  arta  andadenceB, 
especially  painting,  music,  and  poetry,  ahe  had  so 
•embellished  her  natural  good  qualities,  that  sbe 
appeared  to  be  the  most  amiable  Princess  in  Chris- 
:tendom."     On  the  occasion  of  her  nsarriage,  not 
only  were  the  brains  of  all  the  jewellers,  embroid* 
erers,  and  tailors  of  Paris  put  in  requisition,  but  a 
•whole  host  of  French  poets  felt  themselves  sudden- 
ly inspired.  Epithalamiums  poured  in  from  all  qnar* 
ters,  spiced  with  flattery  of  all  kinds,  few  of  which 
have  been  borne  down  the  stream  of  time  so  ho« 
nourably  for  their  author's  abilities  as  that  of  Bu- 
chanan, who,  having  long  struggled  with  poverty, 
had  at  last  risen  to  independence,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinal  Lorraine.  This  poem  is  well  known, 
but  is  not  more  complimentary  than  that  of  Joa- 
chim du  Bellay,  who,  after  comparing  Mary  to 
Venus,  cimdndes  his  song  with  these  lines:— 

<«•  Par  une  chaine  a  sa  bingue  attach^e 
Heranle  ^  soi  les  peuple  attiroit ; 
Mais  celle  ci  tire  ceux  qu'elle  voit 
Par  une  chaine  a  ses  beaux  yeux  attach^.** 
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Homage,  80  general,  cannot  have  been  entirely  mLs- 
placedy  or  very  palpably  eicaggerated. 

In  Scotland,  through  the  instigation  of  the  Queen 
R^;eiit,    Mary^s  nuptials,  which  were  far   from 
bdng  agreeable  to  a*  numerous  party,  were  cele- 
brated with  probably  less  sincere,  and  ^certainly 
mudi  more  homely  expressions  of  pleasure.     Or- 
ders were  sent  to  the  different  towns  **  to  make 
Bfyrea  and   processions,  general."  Mons-Meg,   the 
celebrated  great  gun  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  was  fired 
once ;  and  there  is  &  charge  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
tieasurer  8  accounts  of  that  year  paid  to  certain 
persons  for  bringing  up  the  cannon  "  to  be  schote, 
and  for  the  finding  and  carrying  of  her  bullet  af* 
ter  she  was  schote  frae  Wardie  Muir  to  the  Castel 
of  Edinburgh," — a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
A  play  was  also  enacted,  but  of  what  kind  it  is 
difficult  to  say,   at  the  expense  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MART  THE  QUEEN  DAUPHINESS,    THE    QUEEK, 
AND  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER  OF  FRANCE. 

Shortly  after  the  espousals,  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band retired  to  one  of  their  princely  summer  re- 
sidences. Here  she  unostentatiously  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  respectful  and  attentive  wife,  in  a  man- 
ner which  gained  for  her  the  admiration  of  all  who 
visited  them.  Delightful  as  society  and  amusements 
must  at  that  age  have  been  to  her,  she  readily  ac- 
commodated herself  to  the  peculiar  temper  of 
Francis,  and  seemed  willing,  for  his  sake,  to  resign 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  court. 

But  the  intriguing  and  restless  ambition  of  her 
uncles  could  not  allow  her  to  remain  long  quiet. 
About  this  time,  Mary  Tudor,  who  had  succeeded 
Edward  VI.  on  the  English  throne,  died  ;  and  al- 
though the  Parliament  of  that  country  had  declared 
that  the  succession  rested  in  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  claim  for  Mary  Stuart  a 
prior  right.  The  ground  upon  which  they  built 
this  claim  was  the  following.  Henry  VHL  married 
for  his  first  wife  Catharine  of  An*agon,  widow  of 
his  brother  Arthur,  and  by  her  he  had  one  child, 
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Msxyi  »  Bretending  after  having  Hrl^d  with  h«r 
«%liteen  years,  that  his  eonseieiice  rebuked  him  for 
nakmg  his  brother  b  wife  the  partner  of  his  bed, 
lie  procured  a  divorce  from  Ca^arine  for  the  put- 
poBe  of  marrying  Amie  Boleyn,  by  whom  he  had 
also  one  daughter,  ElizdMth.     Growing  tired  of 
this  new  wife,  she  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  to 
mdce  way  for  Jaae  Seymour,  by  whom  he  had  one 
vm,  Edward.     Of  Hm  uxorious  monarch's  other 
three  wives,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.     Henry 
had  procured  from  the  British  Parliament  a  8<h 
4emn  act,  declaring  both  his  daughters  illegitimate^ 
und  he  left  his  crown  to  Edward  YI.,  who  ac- 
cordingly succeeded  him.    Upon  Edward's  death, 
^  Parliament,  rescindilig  their  former  act,  in  or- 
^  to  save  the  nation  from  a  civil  war,  called  to 
the  throne  Henry's  eldest  dau^ter  Marf,^4iot» 
however,  without  a  protest  being  entered  in  be- 
half of  the  Scotch  Queen  by  her  guardians.    Upon 
Mary's  death,  the  opportunity  again  occurred  of 
pressing  the  claims  of  the  daughter  of  James  Y. 
The  mother  of  that  king,  it  will  be  remembered,  who 
nwrried  his  father  James  I Y.,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  YII.,  and  sister,  consequently,  of  Henry 
^lU.     Henry   was,  therefore,  Mary's  matenud 
ffnnd-uncle;    and  if  his   wives,   Catharine   and 
Aime  Boleyn,  were  legally  divorced,  she  had  cer- 
tiuiily  a  better  right  to  the  English  Crown  than 
any  of  their  iljegitimate  offspring.     Soon  after  the 
accession,  however,  of  Edward  YI.,  the  Parlia-* 
ment,  complying  with  the  voice  (^  ^e  whole  na- 
tion, had  declared  them  legitimate ;  and  as  Eliza- 
beth now  quietly  took  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  could  hardly  by'  any  cbanee  have  been  dis- 
possessed,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  ill- 
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advised  to  posh  Maxy  forward  as  a  rival  claimant 
For  varioiis  reaaons,  however^  this  was  the  po- 
licy which  the  Guises  chose  to  pnrBiie.  Nor  did 
diey  proceed  to  assert  her  right  with  any  particu- 
lar delicacy  or  caution.  Whenever  the  Dau{4iim 
and  his  Queen  came  into  public,  they  were  greeted 
as  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  ;  and  the  Eiig^ 
lish  arms  were  engraved  upon  their  plate,  embroi- 
dered upon  their  scutcheons  and  banners,  and 
painted  on  their  furniture.  *  Mary's  favourite 
device,  also,  at  this  time,  was  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto,  AHamgue 
^maratur,  meaning  that  of  England.  The  predio- 
tion  made  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  on  observing  this 
piece  of  empty  parade,  was  but  too  fatally  fulfil 
led,— <<  That  bearing  of  Mary  Stuart's, "  said  h«^ 
*'  will  not  be  easily  home. " 

*  The  coat  of  anna  borne  by  fVancis  and  Mary  is 
worth  describing.  The  coat  was  borne  Baron  and  Femme';— 
The  first  contained  the  coat  of  the  Dauphin,  which  took 
up  the  upper  half  of  the  shield,  and  consisted  of  the  arms 
of  France.  The  lower  half  was  impaled  quarterly.  In 
one  and  four  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  in  two  and  three 
those  of  England.  Over  the  whole  was  half  an  escutcheon 
the  sinister  half  being  obscured  or  cut  off,  to  denote  that 
the  English  crown  was  in  the  possession  of  another,  to  the 
Jttearer^s  prejudice.  Under  the  arms  were  four  lines  in 
.French,  thus  wretchedly  translated  by  Strype,  in  bia 
*<  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ** 

«<  The  arms  of  Mary  Queen  Dauphiness  of  France, 
The  noblest  lady  in  earth  for  till  advance, 
Of  Scotland  Queen  and  of  England,  also 

•     Of  France,  as  God  hath  providet  it  so.  " 

Keith,  p.  114b  Chalmers,  vol.  8d,  p.  4*131  A  painting 
(probably  a  copy)  containing  these  arms,  and  the  above 
motto,  is  preserved  in  Mary's  apartments  at  Holyrood- 

Kouse. 
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About  l^k  time  Mftiy  seeiiM  to  have  been  at« 
tacked  with  the  fii^t  lerious  illness  which  had  OTer- 
Ukm  her  in  France.     It  was  not  of  that  ac«te  de«    ' 
tcription  which  confined  her  to  bed,  but  was  a  sort 
of  general  debility  accompanied  with  a  tend^acjr 
to  frequent  fainting.     It  is  mentioned  in  Forbes^ 
State  Pdpers,  that  on  one  occasion,  to  prevent  her 
from  swooning  in  church,  her  attendants  were 
j^kd  to  brii^  her  wine  from  the  altar.     There  were 
some  at  the  French  Court  who  would  have  felt  little 
grief  had  l^is  illness  ended  fatally,  considering  hew 
serious  a  blow  Mary's  (kath  would  have  been  to  the 
too  )tf edominating  influence  of  the  House  of  Guise* 
In  England,  the  news  would  have  been  particularly 
agreeable  to  Elisabeth,  whose  ambassador  at  Paris 
eageriy  consoled  her  with  the  intelligenee  that 
Mary  was  not  expected  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
The  natural  strength  of  her  constitution,  however, 
soon  restored  her  to  her  fonner  health  and  spirits. 

But  it  was  destined  that  there  was  to  be  an- 
other and  more  unexpected  death  at  the  Firench 
Court.  Henry  II.,  while  exhibiting  his  prowess 
at  a  tournament,  on  the  occasion  of  the  maitiage 
of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Philip  of  Spain,  in 
July  1559,  received  a  wound  in  the  head  from  the 
spear  of  his  antagonist,  the  Count  Montgomery, 
which,  though  apparently  not  of  mnch  consequence 
at  first,  occasioned  his  dissolution  eight  days  afret- 
wards.  A  considerable  change  immediately  took 
place  in  the  aspect  of  the  Court.  The  stars  of  the 
Duchess  de  Valentinois,  and  of  the  Constable  Mont- 
morency, set  at  once ;  and  that  of  Catharine  de 
Medlcis,  though  not  entirely  obscured,  shone  low- 
er in  the  horizon.     She  was  now  only  the  se- 

g2 
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eood  bdy  in  Francey  Marjr  Stnart  taking  the  pre« 
cedence.  The  Guises  reigned  along  with  her, 
and  the  Honse  of  Bourbon  trembled.  Catharine^ 
who  conld  bear  no  superior,  more  especially  one 
young  enough  to  be  her  own  daughter,  cotdd  ill 
disguise  her  chagrin.  As  a  guardian,  however,  of 
her  late  husband  s  younger  sons,  the  presumptive 
heirs  to  the  crown,  she  was  entitled  to  maintain 

>  her  place  and  authority  in  the  Government.  There 
is  a  curious  little  anecdote  of  her  which  shows 
how  much  the  change  in  her  situation  was  preyiDg 
on  her  mind.  As  she  was  leaving  the  Palace 
of  the  Toumelles,  to  accompany  Francis  to  the 

^  Louvre,  where  he  was  to  appear  as  the  new  So- 
.  vereign,  she  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  in  traversing 

the  ^lery,  took  a  wrong  torn,  and  was  entirely 
.separated  from  her  party  before  she  discovered  her 

mistake.     She  soon  overtook  them,  however,  and 

as  they  passed  out,  said  to  Mary, — *'  Pass  on, 
.  Madam,  it  is  now  your  turn  to  take  precedence. " 
.  Mary  accepted  the  courtesy,  but  with  becoming 
,  delicacy  insisted  that  Catharine  should  enter  the 
r  carriage  first.  *  •  There  is  something  more  afifect- 
:  ing  in  the  change  which  Henry's  death  produced 

in  the  conditon  of  the  venerable  Montmorency 
.  and  his  family.     He  whom  three  monarchs  had 

>  loved  and  respected,  who  had  given  dignity  to 
.  their  counsels,  and  ensnred  success  to  their  arms, 

was  not  considered  worthy  of  reniaining  in  the 
'  palace   of  the   feeble  and  entrammelled  Francis. 

With  a  princely  retinue,  he  retired  honourably  to 
'  his  mansion  at  Chantilly. 
*      Mary  was  now  at  the  very  height  of  European 

*  Miss  Benger,  Vol.  II.  p  7. 
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gnndenr.  The  Queen  of  two  powerftd  conntriet 
<— and  ihe  heir-presninptiye  of  a  thirds — ^ia  the 
flower  of  her  age, — and,  from  her  auperior  mental 
endowments,  much  more  worshipped,  even  in 
^nmce,  than  her  husband,  she  affords  at  this  pe- 
riod of  her  history  as  striking  an  example  as  can 
be  found  of  the  concentration  of  all  the  blessings 
of  fortune  in  one  person.  She  stood  unluckily  on 
too  high  and  glorious  a  pinnacle  to  be  able  to 
vetain  her  position  long,  consistent  with  the  vieet 
^ntiB  mortaUum,  Whilst  she  conducted  herself  . 
with  a  prudence  and  propriety  altogether  remark- 
able, considering  her  youth  and  the  susceptibility 
of  her  nature,  she  began  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion at  once  by  France,  England,  and  Scotland. 
In  France,  she  was  obliged  to  bear  the  blame  of 
^^y  instances  of  bigotry  and  OTer-sererity  in  the 
goremment  of  her  uncles ; — in  England,  Elizabeth 
took  every  opportunity  to  load  with  opprobrium 
>  sister  Queen,  whose  descent,  birth,  station,  and 
aceompliBhments,  were  so  much  superior  to  her 
own; — ^in  Scotland,  the  Reformers,  inspired  by 
James  Stuart,  who,  with  ulterior  views  of  his  own, 
was  contented  to  act  as  the  tool  of  Elizabeth,  la- 
boured to  make  it  be  believed  that  Mary  was  an 
uncompromising  and  narrow-minded  Catholic* 

In  September  1559,  Francis  was  solemnly  crowii- 
^  at  Rheims ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  tlte 
season,  he  and  Mary,  attended  by  their  nobles, 
made  various  progresses  through  the  country.  •  In 
December,  Francis,  whose  health  was  evidently 
giving  way,  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  pl^ydcianfe, 
to  Blois,  celebrated  for  the  mildness  of  itf.^climate. 
It  affords  a  very . vivid  idea  of  the  ignox»nt  super- 
stition of  the  French  peasantry  to  leatn,  that   on 
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hu  jonroey  thither,  erery  vilkige  throagh.  which  he 
passed  was  deserted.  An  abnurd  story  had  been 
cimilated,  and  was  onivenaUy  believf^d,  thai  die 
nature  ef  Francis's  complaints  were  such,  that  they 
oonld  only  be  cared  by  the  royal  patient  bathing 
in  the  blood  of  young  children.  Francis  himself 
although  probably  not  informed  of  the  cause,  ob- 
serred  with  pain  how  he  was  every  where  shmi- 
ned ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  soothing  t^ndemess 
of  Mary,  who  accompanied  him,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  to  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  ^  What  haefe 
I  done  to  be  thus  shunned  and  detested?  Th^ 
fly  me ;  my  people  abhor  me  I  It  is  not  thus  that 
the  FV«nch  used  to  receive  their  King. "  * 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  never  come  emgiy. 
Whilst  Mary  was  performing  the  part  of  an  af- 
fectionate nurse  to  her  husband,  she  sustained  an 
irretrievable  loss  in  the  death  of  her.  mother,  the 
Scottish  Regent,  in  June  1560  ^^  and  in  the  De- 
cember following,  her  husband,  Francis,  died  at 
Orleans,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  17^ 
month  of  his  reign,  f  Feeling  that  his  exhausted 
constitution  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  that  his  death 
was  at  hand,  almost  the  last  words  he  spoke  were  to 
testify  his  affection  for  Mary,  and  his  sense  of  her 
virtues.  He  earnestly  beseeched  his  mother  to  treat 
har  as  her  own  daughter,  and  his  brother  to  look 
upon  her  as  a  sister.  He  was  a  prince,  says  Consens, 

*  Miss  Benger,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

•)  Miss  Benger  errooeously  aDtedates  the  death  of  Fran 
CIS,  on  the  28th  of  November.  See  her  Memoirs^  vol.  ii. 
p.  74.  Chalmers,  who  is  the  very  historian  of  dates,  gives 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb"  of  Francis,  which 
of  course  settles  the  point,  vol  ii.  p.  124.  Miss  Bonger 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  this  inscription. 
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id  wIioin»  bad  he  lived,  more  merit  would  pro- 
bably baye  been  discorered  than  moat  people  aoa- 
pected.  ^  The  whole  £ace  of  things  in  France  was 
bf  tbis  event  instantly  changed  again.  Francis  the 
Little,  as  he  was  contemptnonsly  termed  by  the 
Preach,  in  opposition  to  his  father  Francis  the 
Great,  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Cbarles  IX.  He  being  still  a  minor,  his  mother, 
Catharine,  contrived  to  get  herself  appointed  hia 
gosrdian,  and  thus  became  once  more  Queen  of 
Fiance,  the  nobility,  as  Chalmers  remarks,  being 
more  inclined  to  relish  a  real  minority,  than  aa 
imaginary  majority.  Catharine's  jealousy  of  Mary 
Stuart,  of  course  extended  itself,  with  greater  jus^ 
tice,  to  her  uncles  of  Guise.  It  was  now  their  turn 
to  make  way  for  Montmorency ;  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most  intriguing  statesmen 
of  the  age,  retired,  in  no  very  charitable  mood  of 
mind,  to  his  archbishopric  at  Rheims,  where,  in 
a  fit  of  spleen,  he  declared  he  would  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  religion. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  naive  and  amn- 
^Dg  in  Sir  James  Melville's  account  of  this 
"  gret  changement. "  ^^  The  Queen-  mother, "  saya 
^  '*  was  blyth  of  the  death  of  King  Francis, 
bar  son,  because  she  had  na  guiding  of  him,  bat  only 
tbe  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal,  his  brother, 
by  nuBonn  that  the  Queen,  our  maistress,  was  their 
sister  8  dochter.  Sa,  the  Queen-mother  was  con- 
^t  to  be  quit  of  the  government  of  the  house  of 
Guise ;  and  for  their  cause  (sake)  she  had  a  great 
mialyking  of  our  Queen. "  Of  Montmorency,  who, 
as  soon  aa  he  heard  of  the  iUness   of  Francis, 

\  Conseus  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii*  p*  19* 
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commenced  his  joiimey  towards  the  Cmart,  he 
msfBf^^**  The  Constahle,  also  ehargit  to  come  to  die 
^oorty  looked  for  na  less,  and  seamed  to  be  seak, 
making  little  joarnees,  caiied  in  a  horse-littery 
drew  time  sae  lang  by  the  way,  that  the  King, 
in  the  meantime,  died.     Then  he  lap  on  bors- 
bak  and  cam  freely  to  the  Conrt  and  commandit, 
like  a  Constable,'  the  men  of  war  that  gardit  the 
Cronn,  by  the  Duke  of  Gnise  commandemeiit,  to 
pack  them  aff  the  tonne.     The  Qneen-mother  was 
also  very  glaid  of  his  coming,^  that  by  his  antori- 
ty  and  frendship  with  the  King  of   Navsure, 
she  mycht  the  better  dryve  the  honse  of  Guise 
to  the  door."     Of  Mary,  who,  it  may  well  be 
supposed,  felt  this  change  more  than  any  one, 
MelyiUe    says,-— '^  Onr  Qneen  also,  seeing  ber 
friends  in  disgrace,  and  knawing  hirself  no  to  be 
well  liked,  left  the  Court,  and  was  a  sorrowfril 
widow  when  I  took  my  leare  at  hir,  in  a  gentil- 
man's  honse,  fbor  myle  fra  Orleans."     To  this 
*^  gentil man's  honse,"  or  chateau,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Orleans,  Mary  had  retired  to  shed 
in  pirvate  those  tears,   which   th%  death  of  her 
husband  called  forth.      In  losing    Francis,    she 
had  lost  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  the  hus- 
band of.  her  youth,  aad  what',  by  many  women, 
would  be  considered  as  serious  a  loss  as  either,  the 
rank  and  title  of  Queen  of  France.     It  was  here, 
probably,  that  she  composed  those  verses  to  the 
memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  which  her  bio- 
graphers have  80  frequently  copied,  and  which  are 
so  full  of  gentle  and  unaffected  feeling. 

Mary,  however,  was  at  this  time  a  personage 
of  too  much  importance  in  the  politics  and  afiairs 
of  Europe,  to  be  left  long  unmolested  to  the  in- 
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dalgence  of  tliat  aaceie,  bat  conunoidy  teBi|ponry» 
sorrow  of  a  widow  of  eighteen.    New  svitorg  wera 
evea  now  begiiming  to  form  hopes  of  sa  alUanoe 
with  her ;  aad  two  of  the  earliest  in  the  field 
were,  Don  Carlos  of  SpaiB*  aad  the  King  of  N»> 
vane.     But  Mary  was  detennmed  to  listen  to  no 
proposals  of  a  matrimonial  natere,  till  she  had  w* 
ranged  the  plan  of  her  future  life.    France  wa» 
DO  longer  iw  her  the  conntry  it  had  once  been. 
H«F  affsctioaate    fether-inrlaw  Henry,  aad   her 
amiable,  thongh  weak^  husband  Francis,  both  of 
whom  commanded  for  her  the  fiist  rank  ia  ^ 
State,  were  dead ;  her  mother  woidd  never  visit 
her  more,  for  her  tomb  had  already  been  erected 
at  Rheims,  and  her  proud  uncles  had  been  ba« 
aished  from  the  Cowt*    Mary  had  too  high  a 
8|Hrit,  and  knew  her  own  saperiority  too  well,  to 
biook  for  a  moment  die  haughty  control  of  Catfaa* 
rine  da  Medids.     She  felt  that  not  all  the  blood 
of  all  the  merchuats  of  Italy,  could  arer  elevate 
the  Qneea-DowBger  to  an  equality  with  one  who,  as 
it  is  said  she  herself  once  expressed  it,  drew  her  de- 
scent firom  a  centinary  line  of  Kings.    Catharine 
felt  this  painfully,  and  the  more  so,  that  when 
Mary  once  more  made  her  appeanmee  at  Court, 
she  perceived,  in  the  worda  of  Miss  Benger,  ^t 
"  the  charms  4>f  ber  convocation,  her  graceful  ad- 
dross,  her  captivating  accomplishments,  had  rused 
the  womcen  s^ve  the  Queen. " 

In  the  mean  time,  by  the  Reformed  party  in* 
Scotland,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Francis  was 
received  with  any  thing  but  sorrow.  Knox  de- 
clared triumphantly  that  "  his  glory  had  perished, 
and  that  the  pride  of  bis  stubborn  heart  had  vanish- 
ed into  smoke. "  The  Lord  James,  her  natural  bro- 
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di«r,  WW  immedifttely  deputed  by  the  CongregH' 
tioii  to  proceed  to  Fnmce,  to  ascertaiii  whether  the 
Queen  intended  tetnming  to  her  native  country,  and 
if  the  did,  to  influence  her  as  much  as  possible  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  the  true  gospel  and  its  friends.  Nor  i^ere  the 
Catholics  inactive  at  this  critical  juncture.  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  at  which  were  present  the  Archbi- 
■liop  of  St  Andrews,  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
Murray,  and  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Athol, 
Crawfnrd,  and  Sutherland,  and  many  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  by  whom  It  was  determined  to 
send  as  their  ambassador  to  Mary,  John  Lesly,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  ''Ross,  and  oae  of  the  Queen's 
Btaonchest  friends,  both  during  hef  life  and*^  after  it. 
He  was  of  course  instructed  to  give  her  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  ^  state  of  msttters  ftom  that 
which  the  Lord  James  would  do.     He'  was  to 
BpcBk  to  her  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Catholic  party ;  and  to  contrast  their  fidelity  both 
to  her  and  to  her  mother,  with  die  rebellious  ^t>- 
ceedings  of  those  who  supported  the  covenant. 
-  The  Lord  James  went  by  the  way  of  England, 
and  Lesly  sailed  from   Ab^deen  for   Holland. 
Both  made  good  speed ;  and  Lesly  arrived  at  Vi- 
try  m  Champagne,  where  Mary  was  then  residing, 
only  one  day  before  ths^Prior  of  St  Andrews.    He 
lost  no  time  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Qoeea  ; 
and  though  there  is  litUe  doubt  that  his  views  were 
more  sincere  and  honourable  than  those  of  her  bro- 
ther, it  is  at  the  same  time  very  que«tional>le  whe- 
ther the  advice  he  gave  her  was  judicious;  and 
it  is  probably  fortunate  that  Mary  s  good  sense 
and  moderation  led  her  to  reject  it.    Lesly  com- 
menced with   cautioning,  her   against  the  crafty 
speeches  which  he  knew  the  Lord  James  was  about 
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io  m$ke  to  ber,  asstuing  her  that  liis  principal  ob« 
ject  was  to  insinnate  himself  into  ber  goo<l  graces, 
to  obtain  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  and  crush 
effiBctoally  the  old  religion.  The  Prior,  Lesly  as- 
sored  her,  was  not  so  warm  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformers,  from  any  conviction  of  its  truth,  as 
from  bis  .wish  to  make  it  a  stepping-stone  for  his 
own  ambition.  For  these  reasons,  he  advised  her 
to  bring  with  her  to  Scotland  an  armed  force, 
and  to  land  at  Aberdeen,  or  some  northern  port, 
where  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  her  other  friends 
would  join  ber  with  a  numerous  army,  at  the  head 
of  which  she  might  advance  towards  £dinl>urgb, 
and  defeat  at  once  the  machinations  of  her  enemies. 
The  Queen,  in  reply  to  all  this,  merely  desired 
tiiat  Lesly  should  remain  with  her  till  she  returuf- 
ed  to  Scotland,  commanding  him  to  write,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  the  Lords  and  Prelates  who  sent 
him,  to  inform  them  of  her  favourable  sentiments 
towards  them,  and  of  her  intention  to  come  speedi- 
ly home.  * 

'  The  day  after  Lesly's  audience,  Mary's  old 
fiiend  the  Lord  James  (for  it  will  be  Temember* 
ed,  that  thirteen  years  before  he  had  come  io 
France  with  her,  and  he  had  in  the  interval  paid 
her  one  or  two  visits)  obtaii^  an  interview  with  his 
sister.  He  had  every  desire  to  retain  the  favourable 
phoe  which  he  Mattered  himself  he  held  in  her  estif . 
madon ;  and,  though  so  rigid  a  Reformer  am<Mig  hi» 
Scottish  friends,  his  conscience  does  not  seem  to 
have  prevented  him  from  paying  all  the  court  he 
could  to  his  Ci^olic  Sovereign.     In  the  courae  of 
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his  convereaiion  wilh  her,  he  eareMly  avoided 
eveiy  subject  which  might  have  been  disagreeable 
to  Mary.  He  beseeched  her  to  believe,  that  she 
woald  not  find  the  remotest  occasion  for  any 
foreign  troops  in  Scotland,  as  the  whole  nation 
was  prepared  fidthfully  to  obey  her.  This  assur- 
ance was  tme,  as  it  turned  out ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews  was  think- 
ing, at  the  time,  so  much  of  its  truth,  as  of  its  be- 
ing convenient,  for  various  reasons,  that  Mary 
should  have  no  standing  force,  at  her  command, 
in  her  own  kingdom.  Mary  gave  to  her  brother 
the  same  general  sort  of  answer  that  she  had 
previously  given  to  Lesly^  At  the  same  time,  she 
was  secretly  disposed  to  attribute  greater  weight 
to  his  arguments,  and  treat  him  with  higher  con- 
sideration, for  a  reason  which  Melville  furnishes. 
It  appears  that  the  French  noblemen,  who,  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  England  had  returned 
from  Scotland,  had  all  assured  her,  thqj^she  would 
find  it  most  for  her  interest  to  associate  in  her 
councils  the  leaders  of  the  Reformers,— parti- 
cularly the  Prior  himself, — ^the  Eari  of  Aigyle, 
who  had  married  her  natural  sister,  the  Lady  Jane 
Stuart, — and  Maitland  of  Lethingtoii. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  tha^  affiurs  of  state 
having  been  discussed,  the  Prior  ventured  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  for  his  own  interest.  He  re- 
quested that  the  Earldom  of  Murray  might  be 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  Queen  promised  to 
attend  to  his  request  on  her  return  to  Scotland. 
Having  thus  prudently  discharged  his  commis- 
sion, the  Lord  James  took  his  leave,  visiting  Eli- 
zabeth on  his  way  home,  as  he  had  already  done 
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before  passing  over  into  France.  About  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  in  anticipation 
of  her  speedy  return,  came  to  pay  their  duty  to 
the  Queen,  and,  among  them,  was  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  BothwelL  * 

•  Keith,  p.  160,  &  sc^. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MARy's  return  to    SCOTLAND^  AKD    PREVIOUS 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  ELIZABETH* 

Elizabeth  being  infonned  of  Mary's  intend- 
ed movements,  thought  the  opportunity  a  favour- 
able one,  for  adjusting  with  her  one  or  two  of 
their  mutual  disagreements.  Mary's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Edinbui^h,  had 
particularly  galled  the  English  Queen.  Most  of 
the  essential  articles  of  that  treaty  had  already 
been  carried  into  effect ;  and  as  }^p^]ciB  and 
Mary  had  sent  their  ambassadors  into  Scotland 
with  full  powers,  they  were  bound  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  diplomacy,  to  agree  to  what- 
ever concessions  their  plenipotentiaries  made« 
But,  as  Robertson  has  remarked,  Cecil  "  had 
proved  greatly  an  overmatch  for  Monluc. "  In 
the  sixth  article,  which  was  by  far  the  most  offen- 
sive to  the  Scottish  Queen,  he  had  got  the  French 
delegates  to-  consent  to  a  declaration,  that  Francis 
and  Mary  should  abstain  from  using  and  bearing 
the  title  and  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  not 
only  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  but  ^^  in  all  times 
coming. "  There  was  here  so  palpable  a  depar- 
ture from  all  law  and  justice,  that,  if  thera  was 
ever  a  case  in  which  a  sovereign  was  justified 
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in  refusing  to  sanctioa  the  blunders  of  his  repre- 
sentatives, it  was  this.  Robertson  s  obseirations 
on  the  point  are  forcible  and  correct.  '<  The 
ratification  of  this  article/'  says  he,  *^  would  have 
been  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  Mary.  The 
Crown  of  England  was  an  object  worthy  of  her 
ambition.  Her  pretensions  to  it  gave  her  great 
dignity  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
fiy  many,  her  title  was  esteemed  preferable  to  that 
of  £lizabeth.  Among  the  English  themselTes,  the 
Roman  Catholies,  who  formed  at  that  time  a  nu- 
merous and  active  party,  openly  espoused  this 
opinion;  and  even  the  Protestants,  who  support- 
ed Elizabeth's  throne,  could  not  deny  the  Queen 
of  Scots  to  be  her  immediate  heir.  A  proper  op« 
portnaity  to  avail  herself  of  all  these  advwitages, 
coold  not,  in  the  course  of  things,  be  far  distant, 
and  many  incidents  might  faH  in  to  bring  this  op- 
portmiity  nearer  than  was  expected.  In  these 
circumstances,  Mary,  by  ratifying  the  article  in 
dispute,  would  have  lost  that  rank  which  she  had 
hitherto  held  among  neighbouring  princes ;  the 
seal  of  her  adherents  must  have  gradually  cooled  ^ 
and  she  might  have  renounced,  from  that  moment, 
all  hopes  of  ever  wearing  the  English  crown. " 

Mary,  therefore,  cannot  foe,  in  fairness,  blamed 
for  her  conduct  regarding  this  treaty.  But,  as  has 
been  already  said,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  a  very  great  imprudence,  when  she  ad* 
^nnced,  what  she  declared  to  be  a  present  and  ex- 
isting claim  on  the  English  Crown.  This  was 
an  aggravation  of  the  ofifence,  which  Elizabeth 
codd  never  pardon.     She  detenmned  to  retort 
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npoD  Maiy,  as  effidently  thongb  not  quite  so  direei- 
ly.  She  found  means  to  hint  to  her  Mends  in  Scot- 
land, that  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  her,  were 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cbatel- 
heranlt,  and,  after  his  father,  presumptive  heir  to  the 

*  throne,  to  propose  himself  to  her  as  a  husband.  Tfais 
was  accordingly  done,  and  must  haye  touched  Mary 
very  closely,  especially  as  she  had  no  children  by 
ber  husband  Francis.  But  as  Elizabeth  had  never 
any  serious  intention  of  accepting  of  Arran's  pro- 

•  posals,  she  was  resolved  upon  taking  another  and 
much  more  unjustifiable  method  of  harassing  Mary. 

Knowing  that  she  possessed  the  command  of  the 
seasi  the  English  Queen  imagined  that  she  had  it  in 
her  power  to  prevent,  if  she  chose,  Mary's  return  to 
her  own  kingdom.  Before  granting  her,  therefore^ 
as  in  common  courtesy  she  was  bound  to  do,  a 
free  passage,  she  determined  on  seizing  the  op- 
portunity for  again  pressing  the  ratificatiim  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh*  With  this  view,  she 
desired  %*  Nicolas  Throckmorton,  her  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  to  wait  on  the  Queen  of  Scots,  os- 
tensibly to  congratulate  her  on  her  recovery  from 
.an  attack  of  ague,  but  in  reality  to  press  this  ma^ 
ter  upon  her  attention.  The  audience  whkh  Mary 
granted  to  Throckmorton  upon  this  occasion,  to- 
gether with  another  which  she  gave  him  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  introduce  us  to  her,  for  the  first  time, 
acting  for  herself,  in  her  public  and  important,  ca- 
pacity of  Queen  of  Scotland.  All  historians  unite 
in  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  talented  and 
4lignified  manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself, 
though  only  in  her  nineteenth  year.  We  have 
fortunately  a  full  account  of  both  confeiences, 
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famAed  by  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton  himielf,  in 
his  letters  tQ  the  Qaeen  of  England* 

The  ambassador,  on  his  first  interview,  havingex- 
pressed  Elizabeth's  happiness  at  Mary's  recoyery, 
proceeded  to  renew  the  demand  which  had  so  fre- 
qoentljrbeen  made  to  her  regarding  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh.   Mary,  in  answer,  said,  that  she  begged 
to  tbank  the  Queen  her  good  sister  for  her  congm- 
talations,  and   though  she  was    not  yet  in  per- 
fect health,  she  thanked  God  for  her  evident  con- 
j^cence.     As  to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  she 
«»^ed  to  postpone  giving  any  final  answer  in  Uie 
affair  until  she  had  taken  the  advice  of  the  no- 
Wes  and  estates  of  her  own  realm.     "  For  though 
WIS  matter,  "  she  said,  "  doth  touch  me  principally, 
yet  doth  it  also  touch  the  nobles  and  estates  of  my 
'e^ni ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  meet  that  I  use  their 
*«^ce  therein*     Heretofore  tfcey  have  seemed  to 
^  grieved  that  I  jshould  do  any  thing  without 
^ena,  and  now  they  would  be  more  offended  if 
1  should  proceed  in  this  matter  of  myself  without 
«»eir  advice.  "     She  added,  that  she  intended  to 
return  home  soon,  and  that  she  was  about  to  send 
w>  ambassador  to  Elizabeth,  to  require  of  her  the 
^mmon  favour  of  a  free  passage  which  princes 
^|*^y  ask  of  each  other  in  such  cases.     In  a  spi- 
^\  of  conciliation  and  sound  policy,  she  concluded 
^A  these  words.     "  Though  the  terms  wherein 
^  have  stood  heretofore  have  been  somewhat 
^^>  yet  I  trDst,  that  from  henceforth  we  shall 
^^Td  together  as  cousins  and  good  neighbours. 
^  nieaa  to  retire  all  the  Frenchmen  from  Scotland 
who  have  given  jealousy  to  the  Queen  my  sister, 
J*<i  discontent  to  my  subjects ;  so  that  A  will 
***^e  nothing  und<«e  to  satisfy  all  parties,  trust- 
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ing  the  Queen  my  good  sister  will  do  the  like,  ttid 
that  from  henceforth  none  of  my  disobedient  sub- 
jects shall  find  aid  or  snpport  at  her  hands.  *' — 
Seeing  that  Mary  was  not  to  be  moved  from  the 
position  she  had  taken  regarding  this  treaty, 
Throckmorton  went  on  to  sound  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  His  object  was  to  ascertain  what 
course  she  intended  to  pursue  towards  the  Scot- 
tish Reformers.  Mary  stated  to  him  distinct- 
ly her  views  upon  this  important  matter,  and 
there  was  a  consistency  and  moderation  in  them 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  the  niece  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  we  not  been  previ- 
ously aware  of  the  strength  of  her  superior  mind. 
''  I  will  be  plain  with  you/'  said  she  to  the  ambas- 
sador. <<  The  religion  which  I  profess  I  take  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  God;  and  indeed,  I  neither 
know,  nor  desire  to  know,  any  other.  Constancy 
becometh  all  people  well,  but  none  better  than 
princes,  and  such  as  have  rule  over  realms^  and  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  religion.  I  have  been  brought 
up  in  this  religion,  and  who  might  credit  me  in  any 
thing  if  I  should  show  myself  light  in  this  case. "  **  I 
am  none  of  those, "  she  added,  **  that  will  change 
their  religion  every  year ;  but  I  mean  to  constrain 
none  of  my  subjects^  though  I  cotdd  wish  that  they 
were  all  as  lam  ;  and  I  trust  they  shall  hai^e  no 
support  to  constrain  me. "  It  will  be  seen,  in  the 
sequel,  whether  Mary  ever  deviated  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  principles  she  here  laid  down. 
Throckmorton  ventured  to  ask,  if  she  did  not 
think  many  errors  had  crept  into  her  church, 
and  whether  she  had  ever  seriously  weighed  the 
ai^uments  in  support  of  the  Reformed  opi- 
-^ons.     "  Though  I  be  young,  and  not  well 
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learned}  *'  slie  replied  modestly^  **  yet  have  I 
heard  this  matter  oft  disputed  by  my  uncle, — my 
Lord  Cardinal,  with  some  that  thought  they  could 
say  8ome  what  in  the  matter;  and  I  found  no  great 
reason  to  change  my  opinion.  But  I  hare  oft 
beard  him  confess,  that  great  errors  hare  come  into 
the  church,  and  great  disorder  among  the  minis- 
ters and  clergy,  of  which  errors  and  disorders  he 
wished  there  might  be  a  reformation. "  Here  this 
conference  concluded.* 

Elizabeth,  as  soon  as  she  understood  that  Maiy 
waited  for  the  advice  of  her  Priry  Counsellors  and 
her  Parliament,  before  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
hoigh,  addressed  a  letter  to  tbe  *'  States  of  Scot- 
land, "  as  she  was  pleased  to  term  them,  but,  ia 
pomt  of  fact,  only  to  her  old  allies  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation.  The  object  of  this  letter  was 
to  Convey,  in  haughty  and  even  insolent  terms,  a 
threat  that,  unless  thejit  secured  their  Queen's  as- 
sent to  the  treaty,  they  might  cease  to  look  for 
any  aid  or  protection  from  her.  In  other  words, 
its  meaning  was  this : — Through  my  interference, 
yoa  have  been  able  to  establish  the  new  Gospel ; 
yoar  Queen  you  know  to  be  a  Catholic ;  and  as 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  may  associate  in  her 
councils  your  old  enemies  the  Catholic  nobility,  it 
is  in  me  you  trust  to  enable  you  to  rebel  suc- 
cessfully against  your  lawful  Soyereign.  But  I 
have  no  intention  to  give  you  my  support  for  no- 
thing ;  and  unless  your  reformed  coasciences  will 
permit  of  your  insisting  that  Mary  Stuart  shall 
sign  away  her  hereditary  right  of  succession  to  the 

*  Keitb,  p.  165.  et  seq. 
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Engliah  throne,  I  sbaU  henceforth  have  notbing^ 
more  to  do  with  yon.  No  other  interpretation 
can  be  put  on  such  expresfiions  as  the  following, 
coached  in  terms  whose  meaning  sophistry  itself 
conld  not  hide.  ''  In  a  matter  so  profitable  to  both 
the  realms,  we  think  it  strange  that  your  Qneen  hath 
no  better  advice ;  and  therefore  we  do  require  ye 
aH,  being  the  States  of  that  realm  upon  whom  the 
burden  resteth,  to  consider  this  matter  deeply,  and 
to  make  us  answer  whereunto  we  may  trust.  And 
if  you  shall  think  meet,  she  shall  thus  leave  the 
peace  imperfect,  by  breaking  of  her  solemn  pro- 
mise, contrary  to  the  order  of  all  princes,  we  shall 
be  well  content  to  accept  your  answer,  and  shall 
be  as  careless  to  see  the  peace  kept,  as  ye  shall 
give  us  cause;  and  doubt  not,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  but  whosoever  of  ye  shall  incline  thereto, 
shall  soonest  repent.  You  must  be  content  wi& 
our  plain  writing.  **  * 

To  this  piece  of  "  plain  writing, "  the  Reform- 
ers, probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lord  James, 
sent  a  submissive  and  cringing  answer.  **  Your 
Majesty,  "  they  say,  "  may  be  well  assured,  that 
in  us  shsdl  be  noted  no  blame,  if  that  peace  be  not 
ratified  to  your  Majesty's  contentment.  " — "  The 
benefit  that  we  have  received  is  so  recent,  that  we 
cannot  suddenly  bury  it  in  forgetfulness.  We  would 
desire  your  Majesty  rather  to  be  persuaded  of  us^ 
that  we,  to  our  powers,  will  study  to  leave  it  in 
rememb]:ance  to  our  posterity.  '*  In  other  words^ 
— Whatever  our  own  Queen  Mary  may  determine 
on  doing,  we  shall  remain  steady  to  your  interests^ 
and  would  much  rather  quarrel  with  her  than  with 
you.     To  this  state  of  mind  had  Elizabeth's  ma» 
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duaations  contriyed  to  bring  the  majority  of  the 
young  Queen  s  saljects.  * 

h  the  meantime,  Mary  had  sent  an  ambassador 
into  England  to  demand  a  safe  conduct  for  her 
approaching  voyage.  This  was  expressly  re- 
Aised ;  and  Throckmorton  viras  again  ordered  to 
request  an  audience  with  Mary,  to  explain  the 
motires  of  this  refusal.  ^*  In  thb  conference,"  ob^ 
serves  Robertson,  <'  Mary  exerted  all  that  dignity 
and  rigour  of  mind  of  which  she  was  so  doable, 
and  at  no  period  of  her  life,  were  her  abilities  dis** 
played  to  greater  advantage."  Throckmorton  bad 
recoQiBe  to  the  endless  subject  of  the  treaty  of 
1560,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  cadled,  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  as  the  apology  his  mistress  offered  for 
hiring,  with  studied  disrespect,  denied  the  suit  made 
by  Mary's  ambassador,  in  the  presence  of  a  nu« 
Qterons  andi^icey — a  ^ect  breadi  of  courtly  eti* 
^tte.  Mary,  before  answering  Throckmorton, 
commanded  all  her  attendants  to  retire,  and  then 
^-**^  I  like  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  of 
iny  passions  aa  the  Queen,  your  mistressf  waa 
content  to  have,  when  she  talked  with  M.  D'Oy- 
^1*  There  la  nothing  that  doth  more  grieve  me, 
^  that  I  did  so  forget  myself,  as  to  require  of 
^  Queen,  yomr  mistress,  that  favour,  which  I 
^  no  need  to  ask.  I  may  pass  well  enough 
nomeinto  my  own  realm,  I  think,  without  her 
Passport  or  license;  for,  though  the  late  King, 
your  master^  used  all  the  impeachment  he  could, 
^h  to  stay  me  and  cal^ch  me,  when  I  came  hi- 
ther, yet  you  know,  M.  I'Ambassadeur,  I  came 
uitber  safely,  and  I  may  have  as  good  means  to 
help  me  home  again,    if    I    could  employ  my 

♦  Keith,  p.  167,  et  seq. 
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friends."     <<  It  seemetb,  *'  slie  added,  villi  muclr 
truth,  "  that  the  Queen,  your  mistress,  makeA 
more  account  of  the  amity  of  ray  disohedient  sub- 
jects, than  she  doth  of  me,  their  sovereign,  who 
am  her  equal  in  degree,  though  inferior  in  wisdom 
and  experience,  her  nighest  kinswoman,  and  her 
next  neighbour.  *'     She  then  proceeded  very  for- 
cibly to  state,  once  more,  her  reasons  for  refu»ng 
to  ratify  the  treaty.     It  had  been  made,  she  said, 
during  the  life  of  Francis  II.,  who,  as  her  lord 
and  husband^  was  more  responsible  for-  it  than 
she.     Upon  his  death,  she  eeased  to  look  for  ad- 
vice to  the  council  of  France,  neither  her  uncles 
nor  her  own  subjects,  nor  Elizabeth  herself,  think- 
ing it  meet,  that  she  should  be  guided  by  any 
council  but  that  of  Scotland.     There  were  none 
of  her  ministers  with  her ;  the  matter  was  im- 
portant ;  it  touched  both  them  Mid  her ;  and  she, 
therefore,  considwed  it  her  duty  to  wait,  till  die 
should  get  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  of  them. 
As    soon   as  she  did,    she    undertook  to  eend 
Elizabeth  whatever  answer  mi^^t  appear  to  be 
reasonable.     ^'  The  Queen,  your  mistress, "  ob- 
served Mary,  '^  saith  that  I  am  yoni^ ;  she  might 
say  that  I  were  as  foolish  as  young,  if  L  woidd, 
in  the  state  and  country  that  I  am  in,  proceed  to 
such  a  matter,  of  myself,  without  any  counsel ; 
for  that  which  was  done  by  the  King,  ray  late  lord 
and  husband,  must  not  be  taken  to^be  my  act ;  and 
yet  I  will  say,  truly,  unto  ye,  and  as  God  fkvours 
me,  I  did  never  mean  otherwise,  unto  the  Queen, 
your  mistress,    than  becometh  me  to  my  good 
sister  and  cousin,  nor  meant  her  any  more  harm 
than  to  myself.     God  forgive  them   that   have 
otherwbe  persuaded  her,  if  there  be  any  such." 
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bon^seeni  vtranga,  thataa  tfte  sixth  article 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  treaty  of  Edi&hwgfay 
windi  occanoned  any  disagreement^  it  was  not 
proposed  to  make  some  alteration  in  it,  which 
Di^t  hare  rendered  it  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
Mary  would  have  had  no  objection  to  have  giren 
Qp  ah  claim  npon  the  Crown  of  England,  daring 
the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  faronr  of  children 
bom  by  her  in  lawful  wedlock, — if,  (ailing  these 
diildren,  her  own  right  was  acknowledged.   Tliere 
could  have  been  little  difficnlty,  one  would  hare 
^agbt,  in  expressing  the   objectionable  article 
acooidingly.    But  this  amendment  would  not  by 
any  means  hare  suited  the  yiews  of  Elizabeth.* 
To  have  acknowledged  Mary's  right  of  succession 
wodd  hare  been  at  once  to  have  pointed  out  to 
ail  iJie  Catholics  of  Europe,  the  person  to  whom 
Aev  were  to  pay  their  court,  on  account  not  only 
of  her  present  influence,  but  of  the  much  greater 
which  awaited  her.     Besides,  it  might  have  had 
^  appearance  of  leaving  it  doubtful,  whether 
Elisabeth's  possession  of  the  throne  was  not  con- 
ceded to  her,  more  as  a  favour  than  as  a  right. 
This  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
^  Queen,  originated  in  Mary  having  imfHrudent- 
ly  allowed  hmelf  to  be  persuaded  to  bear  die 

*Rpbertson    says,   that  the  amendmont   would   not 
IttTe  been  approyed  of  by  «  either  Queen.  "     He  alleges 
^t  Mary  Imd  only  <*  suspended"  the  prasecution  of  her 
title  to  the  Englidi  Crown ;  and  that  «  she  determined 
to  revive  her  claiin,  on  the  first  prospect  of  success.  '* 
1^  Robertson  has,  in  this  instance,  done  injustice  to 
^^My*  is  evident,  from  the  exact  consistency  of  her  fu- 
ture conduct,  with  what  will  be  found  stoted  in  the  text. 
— llo6eit«»i,  VoU  ii.  p,  aOD. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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arms  of  Englaiidy  divendy  qnarlend  wilh  Imv  oinb 
al  the  time  Elizabeth  was  first  called  to  the  crowib 
At  the  interview  we  have  been  deaerihiiig,  Throdc- 
mortoD,  being  silenced  with  regard  to  the  Fatific»> 
tion  of  the  treaty,  thought  he  might  with  pro- 
priety advert  to  this  other  sabject  of  com]Mnt. 

"  I  refer  it  to  your  own  jiidgmeiit,  Madan^ " 
said  he,  ^<  if  any  thing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to 
a  prince,  than  to  usurp  the  title  and  interest  be- 
longing to  him. "  Mary's  answer  deserves  parti- 
cular attention.  "  M.  U Ambassadeur, "  said  die, 
"  I  was  then  under  the  commandment  of  King 
Henry  my  father,  and  of  the  king  my  lord  and 
husband ;  and  whatsoever  was  then  done  by  their 
order  and  commandments,  the  same  was  in  like 
manner  continued  until  both  thdr  deaths;  smee 
which  Hmef  you  know  I  neither  bore  ike  amuy  of 
used  the  title  of  Sngland.  Methinks, "  she  add- 
ed, "  these  my  doings  might  ascertain  the  queen 
your  mistress,  that  tha4  which  was  done  before,  was 
done  by  commandment  of  them  that  had  power  over 
me ;  and  also,  in  reason,  she  ought  to  be  sadsfied, 
seeing  I  (now)  order  my  doings,  as  I  tell  ye. " 
With  this  answer  Throckmorton  took  his  leave.  * 
.  Seeing  that  matters  could  not  be  more  amicably 
adjusted,  Mary  prepared  to  return  home,  inde- 
pendent of  Elizabeth's  permission.  Yet  it  was  not 
vnfhout  many  a  bitter  regret  that  she  thought  of 

"*  Kdth,  p,  170.  et  seq.  Robertson  says,5  that  at  tlie 
period  of  these  conferences,  Mary  was  only  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year;  but,  as  they  both  took  place  in  1561,  she 
mijst  have  been  in  her  nineteenth  year,  which  Keith  con- 
firms, who  says  (page  178),  •«  The  readers  having  now 
perused  several  original  conferecces,  will,  I  suppose', 
clearly  discern  the  fine  spirit  and  genius  of  that  princess, 
■who  was  yet  but  in  the  19lh  year  of  her  age.  "  ' 
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hBmg  ftll  tbB  £ueiiialaaiiii  of  ber  adopted  coanUy, 
FoBce*  When  left  aione,  she  was  freqaently 
•{(mnd  in  tears ;  aad  it  is  more  than  probable,  tbat, 
as  Hiss  Benger  has  expressed  it,  **  there  were 
ffioaents  idben  Mary  recoiled  with  indescribable 
IxHTer  from  the  idea  of  living  in  Scotland — where 
her  eeligion  was  insulted,  and  her  sex  contemned ; 
wliere  her  mother  had  laaguished  in  misery,  and 
iter  huher  sank  into  an  nntimely  grave. "  At  last, 
bowever,  the  period  arrived  when  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  ihe  scenes  and 
^nds  of  her  youth.  She  had  delayed  from  month 
to  mooth,  as  ^  conscions  that,  in  leaving  Fnmce, 
^e  was  about  to  part  wtdi  lucpptness.  She  had 
originsUy  proposed  going  so  early  as  the  sfiring  of 
1^61,  bat  it  jiFafi  late  in  July  before  sbe  left  Par 
^;  and  as  she  Mngered  on  i;he  way,  first  at  St 
^cnnains,  and  afterwards  at  Calais,  August  was 
w«!l  advanced  before  she  set  sail.  The  spring  of 
^  y€ar,  says  Braatome  poetically,  was  so  back- 
ed) that  it  appeared  as  if  it  would  never  put  on 
'te  robe  of  flowers ;  and  thus  gave  an  opportunity 
to  tke  gallants  of  the  Court  to  assert,  tint  it  wore 
*o  dolefid  a  garb  to  testify  its  sorrow  for  tlie  lo- 
aded departure  of  Mary  Stuart.  *  She  was  ac- 
companied as  far  as  St  Germains  by  Catharine  de 
Aiediois,  and  nearly  all  -the  French  Court.  Her 
^  undes,  Anne  of  Este,  and  many  other  ladies 
^d  gentlemen  of  distinction,  proceeded  on  with 
*»er  to  Calais.  The. historians  Castelnau  and  Bran- 
totne  were  both  of  the  keen's  retinue,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  Scotland.  At  Calais  she  found  four 
^^«elB,  one  of  which  was  fitted  lip  for  herself  and 

*  Brantome  in  Jebb,  toI.  ii.  p.  82. 
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IneDdty  and  a  seeond  for  her  eseorl;  the  t«ro  o^ 
then  were  for  the  finrnitive  she  took  with  her. 

Elisabeth,  meanwhile,  was  not  inattentiTe  to  Hm 
prooeedingB  of  the  Scottiah  Qneen.    Thnragfa  the 
agency  of  her  minister,  Cecil,  she  had  been  aazi- 
onsly  endearonring  to  discover  wheUier  she  would 
render  herself  particntarly  obnoxiooa  eith^  to  Cmr 
tharine  de  Medids,  or  the  leading  men  in  Scotland, 
by  making  herself  mistress  of  Mary's  person  on 
her  passage  homewards,  and  carrying  her  a  pri- 
soner into  England.     Her  ambassador,  Throek- 
morton,  had  given  her  good  reason  to  beliere  that 
Catharine  was  not  disposed  to  be  particiilarly 
warm  in  Mary's  defence.  *     As  to  Scotch  inter- 
ference, Camden  expressly  informs  ns,  that  the  Lord 
James,  when  be  passed  through  j^ngland  <hi  his 
return  from  France,  warned  Elizabeth  of  Mary's 
intended  movements,  and  advised  that  she  should 
be  intercepted.     This  assertion,  though  its  tmth 
has  been  doubted,  is  rendered  exceedingly  pro- 
bable by  the  contents  of  two  letters,  which  have 
been  preserved.     The  first  is  from  Throckmorton, 
who  assures  Elizabeth  that  the.  Lord  James  de- 
serves her  most  particular  esteem  ;*-*^  Your  Ma- 
jesty, "  he  says,  '*  may,  in  my  opinion,  make  good 
account  of  his  constancy  towards  you ;  and  so  he 
deserveth  to  be  well  entertained  and  made  of  by 
your  Majesty,  as  one  that  may  stand  ye  in  no 

•  Keith,  p.  175.  Throckmorton  writes,  **  Thereto  the 
Queen-mother  said,  The  King,  my  son,  and  I,  would  be 
glad  to  do  good  betwixt  the  Queen,  my  sister,  your  mis- 
tress, and  5ie  Queen,  my  daughter,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  there  were  good  amity  betwixt  them  ;  for  nei- 
ther the  King,  my  son,  nor  I,  nor  any  of  his  Council, 
will  do  harm'in  the  matter,  or  show  <mr9eke$  <4her  tkmn 
friendt  to  them  both.  ** 
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small  stead  for  the  adyancement  of  your  Miy'esty't 
desire.  Since  his  being  here  (in  France),  he  hath 
deak  80  frankly  and  liberally  with  me,  that  I  muat 
believe  he  will  so  continue  after  his  return  home. "  * 
The  other  letter  is  from  Maitland  of  Lethingtony 
0&e  of  the  ablest  men  among  the  Scotch  EefbrmexBy 
and  the  personal  friend  ^d  co-adjutor  of  the  Lord 
Jaioes,  to  Sir  William  Cecil.  In  this  letter  ha 
^ys ;— r^^  I  do  also  allow  your  opinion  ^nent  the 
Queen  our  Sovereign's  journey  towards  Scotland^ 
whose  coming  hither,  if  she  be  enemy  to  the  re* 
ligioo,  and  so  affected  towards  that  realm  as  she 
yetappeareth,  shall  not  fail  to  raise  wonderful  tra* 
gedies.  *'  He  theii  proceeds  to  point  out,  that,  as 
Elizabeth  s  object,  for  her  own  sake,  must  be  to 
prevent  the  Catholics  from  gaining  ground  in  Scot^ 
bod,  her  best  means  of  obtaining  such  an  object,  is  to 
pcevspt  a  jQueen  from  returning  into  the  kingdom^ 
whe  "  shall  so  easily  wiu  to  her  party  the  whole 
Papists,  and  so  many  Protestants  as  be  either  ad- 
dicted to  the  French  faction,  covetous,  inconstant, 
^Wy,  ignoraQt,  or  careless.  *' — ^'  So  long  as  her 
Highness  is  absent, "  he  adds,  "  in  this  case  there 
M  no  peril ;  but  you  may  judge  what  the  presence 
^^  prince  being  cn^ily  counselled  is  able  tq 
bring  to  pass.  "  "  For  my  opinion,  **  he  concludes, 
"  anent  tlie  continuance  of  amity  betwixt  these 
two  realms,  there  is  no  danger  of  breach  so  long 
as  the  Queen  is  absent ;  but  her  presence  may 
alter  many  thmgs. "  f 

To  make  assui^ance  doubly  sure,  Cecil  desired 
&<UAdolpb,  the  English  resident  in  Scotland,  to  feel 

*  Keith,  p.  164. 

f  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  9S. 
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the  pulse  of  the  nobility.     On  dio  9th  of  Aagmt 
1561,  only  a  few  days  before  Mary  sailed  iiom 
France,  Randolph  wrote  from  Edinburgh  an  epistle 
to  Cecil,  in  which  he  assures  him  that  it  will  be 
a  **  stout  adventure  for  a  Hck  craaed  w&num^  ** 
(a  singfular  mode  of  designatmg  Mary),  to  t«&<* 
tnre  home  to  a  country  so  little  disposed  to  receive 
her.     "  I  have  shewn  your  Honours  letters, " 
he  says,  **  unto  the  Lord  James,  Lord  Mortoo, 
Lord   Lethington;  ^ey  mtft,  as  your  Htmawt 
doth,  ^at  she  mighi  be  stayed  yei  for  a  space ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  Aim  obediinde  sake,  some  of 
Aem  care  not  tho^  they  never  saw  her  face.** ^^^ 
And  again— ^  Whatsomever  eometh  of  this,  he 
(Lethington),  findeth  it  ever  best  that  she  come 
not. "     Knox  also,  it  seems,  had  been  wrtttm  to, 
Imd  had  expressed  his  resolution  to  resist  to  the 
hut  Mary's  authority.     <<  By  such  letters  vky^ 
have  last  received, "  says  Randolph,  ^  your  m- 
nonr  somewhat  understtindeth  of  Mr  Knox  him* 
self,  and  also  of  others,  what  is  determined, — he 
himself  to  abide  the  uttermost,  and  others  never  te 
leave  him,  until  God  hath  taken  his  life.  " — ^*  His 
daily  prayer  is,  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  with 
England,  and  that  God  will  never  suflter  men  tor 
be  so  ungrate  as  by  any  persuasion  to  run  head- 
long unto  the  destruction  of  them  that  have  -saved 
iSieir  lives,  and  restored  their  country  to  liberty. "  * 
Elizabeth  having  thus  felt  her  way,  and  being 
satisfied  that  she  might  with  safety  pursue  her 
own  inclinations,  was  determined  not  to  rest  eon- 
tented  with  the  m^e  refusal  of  passports.  Throck- 

*  Robertson,  Appendix,  No.  5.— from  the  Cotton  Li- 
bnuy. 
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ttortan  was  ordered  to  ascentain  exactly  when  and 
\»w  Mary  intended  sailing.     The  Scottish  Queen 
became  aware  of  his  dtifty  from  some  questions  h^ 
fit  to  her,  and  said  to  him  cuttingly, — "  I  trust  the 
wind  will  be  so  fiEiironrable,  as  I  shall  not  need  to 
CDme  on  the  coast  of  England ;  and  if  I  do,  then 
M»  r Ambassadenr,  the  Queen,  your  mistress,  shall 
lia?e  me  in  her  hands  to  do  her  will  of  me ;  and  if 
she  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  desire  my  end,  'she 
any  then  do  her  pleasure,  and  make  sacrifice  of 
OK-    P^^Fenture,  that  casualty  might  be  better 
^or  Bie  than  to  liye* "     Throckmorton,  however, 
ma^  good  -his  point,  and  was  able  to  inform 
Elizabeth    that    Mary    would    sail   either    froin 
HaTre-<le-Gr8ce  or  Calais,  and  that  she   would 
^t  proceed  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  then 
tfrikeover  to  Scotland.     For  the  greater   cer- 
^ty,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  some  spies 
being  sent  across  to  the  French  coast,  who  would 
give  the  earliest  intelligence  of  her  movements. 
xTofitoig  by  this  and  other  information,  all  the  best 
Ustoriaas  of  the  time  agree  in  stating,  that  Eliza- 
beth sent  a  squadron  to  sea  with  all  expedition. 
It  was  oidy  a  thick  and  unexp,ected  fog  which  pre- 
^ted  these  vessels  from  falling  im  with  that  in 
^bich  Mary  sailed.     The  smaller  craft  which  car- 
^  her  fiunitore,  they  did  meet  with,  and,  believing 
"^m  to  be  the  prize  they  were  in  search  of,  they 
boarded  and  examined  them.     One  ship  they  de- 
^^,  in  which  was  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  some 
^  Mary's  horses  and  mules,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  suspecting  it  of  piracy,  actually  carried 
^  into  an  English  harbour.     The  aflfectation  of 
'* clearing  the  seas  from  pirates,"  as  Cecil  ex- 
pHujt  it,  was  a  mere  after-thought,  invented  to  ** 
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away  with  fthe  auspieion  which  attocbed  itaelf  to  ^im 
unsiiccessful  attenapt.  Its  real  purpose  was  op^y 
talked  of  at  the  time.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon»  IjoA 
Keeper,  in  a  speech  he  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1562,  said  frankly, — '<  Think  ye  tw 
the  Scottish  Queen's  suit,  made  in  all  friendly  rnaor 
^er,  to  come  through  England  at  the  time  die  1^ 
France,  and  the  denial  thereof,  unless  the  treaty 
were  ratified,  is  by  them  fwgotten,  or  else  y<»ir 
sending  of  your  ships  to  sea  at  the  time  of  facf  pasr 
•age  ?  "  Camden,  Holinshed,  Spottiswoode,  Straa* 
guage,  and  Buchanan,  aQ  speak  to  the  same  effect; 
and  Elizabeth's  intentions,  though  frpstra^,  hard? 
)y  admit  of  a  doubt,  f 

On  the  25th  of  August  1561,  Mary  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour  of  Calais, — not  without  shedding, 
and  seeing  shed  many  tears.  She  did  not,  faowv 
e^er,  part  with  all  the  friends  who  had  acco^ipafiio 
ed  her  to  the.  coast.  Three  of  her  uncles, — ^ihe 
Duke  d'Aumale,  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf,  and  th^ 
(Grrand  Prior, — the  Duke  DauTille,  son  to  Mcmtmor- 
eQcy,and  afterwards  Constableof  Francoyone  ofthe 
inost  ai*dent  and  sincere  admirers  that  Mary  pertisips 
ever  had, — and  many  other  persons  of  rank,  aiqpiig 
whom  was  the  unfortunate  poet  Chatelard,  who 
fluttered  like  a  moth  round  the  light  in  which  he 
was  to  be  consumed, — sailed  with  her  for  Scotland* 
Just  as  she  left  the  harbour,  an  unfortunate  accideat 
happened  to  a  yessel,  which,  by  unskilful  manage- 
ment, staiick  upon  the  bar,  and  was  wrecked  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  her  own  galley.  "  This 
IS  a  sad  omen,  *"  she  declaimed,  weeping.     A<g^xir 

f  Keith,  p.  17a — Chalmers,  val,  ii.  p.  418»Stnuiga«ge, 
p,  9«..and  Freebairn,  p.  19, 
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tie  breeoe  •prang  up ;  the  Bails   were  «ei,  and 
the  little  squadron  got  under  way,  consisting,  as 
Ins  been  said,  of  only  four  vessels,  for  Mary  dinead- 
ed  lest   her  sabjects  should  suppose  that  she  waip 
^soming  home  with  any  military  force.     The  feel- 
ings of  "  la  Heme  Blaitehe,**  as  the  French  termed 
her,  from  the  white  mourning  i^e  wore  for  Frau- 
ds, were  at  all  times  exceedingly  acute.     On  the 
present  occasion,  her  grief  amounted  almost  to  de- 
apair.     As  long  as  the  light  of  day  continued,  she 
stood  immeveaUe  on  the  vessel's  deck,  gazing 
with  tearful  eyes  upon  the  French  cdast,  and  ex- 
exdaiming  incessantly, — "  Farewell,  France !  fare- 
well,  my  helored  country!"     When  night  ap- 
preached,  and  her  friends  beseeched  her  to  retire 
to  the  cabin,  she  hid  her  fiace  in  her  hands,  and 
sobbed   akmd.     **  The  darkness  which  is   now 
brooding  over  France,"  said  she,  **  is  like  the  dark- 
ness in  my  own  heart. "     A  little  afterwards,  she 
added, — **  I  am  unlike  the  Carthaginian  Dido,  for 
she  looked  perpetudly  on  the  sea,  when  ^neas 
departed,  whilst  all  my  regards  are  for  the  land. " 
Having  caused  a  bed  to  be  made  for  her  on  deck, 
she   wept  herself  asleep,  previously  enjoining  her 
ettendants  to  waken  her  at  the  first  peep  of  day, 
^  if  the  French  coast  was  still  visible.     Her  wishes 
were  gratified ;  for  during  the  night  the  wind  died 
away,  and  the  vessel  made  little  progress.     Mary 
rose  with  ihe  dawn,  and  feasted  her  eyes  once 
more  with  a  sight  of  France.     At  sunrise,  how- 
ever, the  breeze  returned,  and  the  galley  beginning 
to  make  way,  the  land  rapidly  receded  in  Uie  dis- 
tance.   Again  her  tears  burst  forth,  and  again  she 
exclaimed,—.**  Farewell,  beloved  France  !  I  shall 
aever,  never,  see  you  more.  *'      la  the  depth  of 
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ber  sorroFtsbe  even  wished  that  the  EnglMb'fl^^t, 
which  she  conjectured  h^  been  seiit  out-  to  inlec- 
•cept  her,  would  make  its  appearance,  mid  mnder 
it  necessary  for  her  to  seek  for  safety,  by  retamiDg 
to  the  port  from  whence  ^e  had  sailed.  But  jib 
.iot^ruption  of  this  kind  occurred.  * 

It  u  more  than  likely,  that  it  was  duriiig  ihS» 
yoyage  Mftiy  composed  the  elegant  and  simple 
Jittle  song,  so  expressive  of  her  genuine  feelings 
>on  leavii^  France.  Though  familiarly  known  to 
erery  reader,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  inserting  it  here. 

Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  Fmnce ! 
Oiuypatrie,' 
La  pliis  cherie ; 
Qui  a  nourri  ma  jeune  enfance. 
Adieu,  France !  adieu,  mes  beaux  jourt ! 
La  nef  qui  d^joint  mes  amours, 
"N^a  cy  de  moi  que  la  moiti^ ; 
Une  parte  te  reste  ;  elle  est  ti^nne ; 
Je  la  fie  k  ton  amiti^, 
'Pour que  de  Tautre  il.te SQuvienne !  f 


*  Brantome  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  463,  et  seq.— Kei^  p. 
i7d— and  Frecbairn,  p.  16  et  seq.  ^ 

f  Several  translations  of  this  song  have  been  attempted 
but  no  translation  can  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

Adieu,  thou  pleasant  land  of  France !     . 

The  dearest  of  all  lands  to  me. 
Where  life  was  like  a  joyful  dance— r 

The  joyful  dance  of  infancy. 

Farewell  ray  childhood's  laughing  wiles, 
Farewell  the  joys  of  youth's  bright  day  ; 

The  bark  that  bears  me  from  thy  smiles, 
Bears  but  my  meaner  half  away. 

The  best  is  thine ;  —my  changeless  heart 
Is  given,  beloved  France!  to  thee j 
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Brantom^y  who  sailed  in  the  same  vessel  with 
Maiy,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
events  of  this  voyage,  mentions,  that  the  day  be- 
fore entering  the  Frith  of  Forth,  so  thick  a  mist 
came  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  from  the 
poop  to  the  prow.    By  way  of  precaution,  lest  they 
should  run  foul  of  any  other  vessel,  a  lantern  was 
iighted,  and  set  at  the  bow.     This  gave  Chatelard 
occasion  to  remark,  that  it  was  taking  a  very  un- 
necessary piece  of  trouble,  so  long  at  least  as  Ma^ 
17  Stunt  remained  upon  deck,  and  kept  her  ey<M 
open.    When  the^  mist,  at  length,  cleared  away, 
they  found  their  vessel  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  from 
which  it  required  much  skill  and  no  littie  labour 
to  get  her  clear.     Mary  declared,  that  so  far  as 
i^^arded  her  own  feelings,  she  would  not  hare 
looked  upon  shipwreck  as  a  great  calamity ;  but 
that  she  would  not  wish  to  see  the  lives  of  the 
friends  who  were  with  her  endangered  (among 
viiora  not  the  least  dear  were  her  four  Maries)^ 
fior  all  the   kingdom  of  Scotland.     She    added^ 
that  88   a  bad  omen  had   attended  her  depar- 
ture so  this  thick  fog  seemed  to  be  but  an  evil 
ftogory  at  her*  arrival.     At  length,  the  harbour  of 
Leith  appeared  in  sight,  and  Mary's  eye  rested, 
for  tfa»  fint  time,  upon  Arthiv  Seat  and  the  Castl« 
ofEdinbui^h.  ' 


And  let  it  sometimes,  though  we  part» 
Remind  thee  with  a  sigh  of  me. 

Mary  was  not  the  only  one  who  commemorated  in  yerse 
her  departure  from  France.  Numerous  Vatulevilles  wer6 
written  upon  the  occasion;  several  of  which  are  piieserve4 
ui  tho  Anthehgie  Jj^an^aite* 
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CHAYTEH  VII. 

MiimVs  ARRIVAL  AT  NOLTROOD^  WITH  8KBTCV* 
B8  or  HER  PRIMCIPAli  NOBILITY. 


Mary  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  mind  full  of  j 
ty  and  nncertainty.  I%e  came  alone  and  vnpitH 
tocted,  to  aaanaae  the  goyernment  of  a  country 
which  had  long  heen  distingaished  for  its  rdbel- 
Uons  turbnlence.  The  masculine  spirit  of  her  la- 
ther had  quailed  before  the  alor».  Her  roodier, 
whose  intellectual  energy  she  well  knew,  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  bring  order  oat  of  confunon>  and 
harassed  and  worn  out,  had  at  length  sunrender- 
ed  her  life  in  the  struggle.  For  the  last  two  yannf 
it  is  true,  the  country  had  enjoyed,  not  peace  and 
tranquillity,  but  acesaation  from  an  actmd  state  of 
warfare^  Nevertheless  the  seeds  of  discontent,  and 
of  mutual  distrust  and  hati^ed,  were  as  abundant  as 
ever.  Mary's  religion  was  well  known ;  and  her 
confirmed  devotion  to  it,  was  by  one  party  magnified 
into  bigotry,  and  pronounced  criminal ;  whilst  by 
another,  it  was  feared  she  would  show  herself  too 
lukewarm  in  revenging  the  insults  which  the  un- 
dent worship  had  sustained.  Such  being  the  state 
of  things,  how  could  a  youngs  and  comparatively 
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inexperienced  qneen^  just  nineteen  yean  of  ag^ 
approach  her  kingdom  otherwise  than  with  fear 
and  trembling  ? 

Contrasted  too  with  her  foimer  sitnatiotti  thai 
vhich  she  was  now  about  to  fill,  appeared  particu- 
larly formidable.  In  France,  eren  during  the  life 
of  her  husband,  and  while  at  the  very  height  of 
ber  power,  few  of  the  severer  duties  of  govern- 
ment rested  upon  her.  She  had  all  the  essen- 
tial authority,  without  much  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  sovereign.  Francis  consulted  her  upon  every 
occasion,  and  followed  her  advice  in  almost  every 
oiatter  in  which  she  chose  to  interfere  ;  but  it  was 
to  ium,  or  her  uncles  of  Guise,  that  the  nation  look- 
ed, when  any  of  the  state-machinery  went  wrong, 
it  would  be  very  different  in  Scotland.  By  what- 
ever counsel  she  acted,  the  blame  of  all  unpopular 
measures  would  be  sure  to  rest  with  her.  If  she 
^voared  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics  wcTuld  re- 
ooQDce  her;  if  she  assisted  the  Catholics,  the  Pro- 
l^tants  would  again  be  found  assembling  at  Perth, 
listening,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  the  sermons 
of  John  Knox,  pulling  down  the  remaining  mona- 
f^nes,  and  subscribing  additional  covenants.  Is 
itsarprising  then,  that  she  found  it  difficult  to 
^er  her  course  between  the  rocks  of  Scylla  and 
^ue  whirlpools  of  Charybdis  ?  If  misfortunes'  ulti- 
mately overtook  her,  the  wonder  unquestionably 
^^ght  to  be,  not  that  they  ever  arrived,  but  that 
toey  should  have  been  guarded  against  so  long. 
Nothing  but  the  wisest  and  most  temperate  policy, 
<^ould  have  preserved  quietness  in  a  country  so  full 
of  the  elements  of  internal  discord.  Mary's  sys- 
tem of  government  throughout  all  its  ramifications, 
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must  hare  been  such  as  no  Queen  of  her  age  could 
liave  established,  bad  there  not  been  more  than 
an. empty  compliment,  in.  those  lines  of  Bnchanani 
in  which  he  addresses  his  Royal  mistress  as  one 

*<  Quae  sortem  anteirenis  meritis,  virtutibus  annos^ 
Sexum  animis,  niorum  nobilitate  genus.  '* 

There  is,  besides,  a  natural  feeling  of  loyalty, 
which,  though  it  may  be  evanescent,  hardly  ftiils 
\o  be  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  populace,  at  the 
sight  of  their  native  sovereign.  The  Scots,  though 
they  frequently  were  far  from  being  contented  with 
the  measures  pursued  by  their  mpnarchs,  have  been 
always  celebrated  for  their  attachment  to  their  per- 
sons. Mary,  on  her  first  landing,  became  aware 
^this  truth.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  she  in- 
'tended  returning  from  all  the  splendours  of  France, 
to  the  more  homely  comforts  of  the  land  of  her 
lirth,  the  people,  flattered  by  the  preference  she 
'was  about  to  shovy  them,  abated  somewhat  of  their 
previous  asperity.  They  were  the  more  pleased, 
that  she  came  to  them,  not  as  the  Queen  of  France, 
who  might  have  regarded  Scotland  as  only  a  province 
of  her  empire,  but  as  their  own  exclusive  and  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  They  recollected  that  she  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Estates  of  the  country, 
from  the  time  she  was  seven  days  old,  and  they 
'almost  felt  as  if  she  had  been. a  child  of  their  own 
rearing.  They  knew,  also,  that  she  had  made  a 
narrow  escape  in  crossing  the  seas  ;  and  the  confi- 
'dence  she  evidently  placed  in  them,  by  casting 
'anchor  in  Leith  Roads,  with  only  two  galleys,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed.  But  she  had  arrived  sooner 
'ihan  was  expected  ;  for,  so  little  were  they  aware 
^  of  her  intended  motions,  that  when  her  two  ships 
were  first  observed  in  ^e  Frith,  from  the  Castle 
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-t^f  Edinbargh,  no  fivspicion  was  entdriained  that 
tbey  carried  the  Queen  and  her  snite.  It  was  not; 
till  a  royal  salute  was  fired  in  the  Roads,  that  her 
vriTal  was  positively  known,  and  that  th^  people 
began  to  flock  in  crowds  to  the  shore. 

On  the  20tfa  or  21st  of  August,  1561,  the  Queen 
landed  at  Leith.  Here  she  was  obliged  to  re* 
main  thie  whole  day,  as  the  preparations  for  her  re^ 
ception  at  Holyroodhouse  were  not  completed.  Tbt 
multitude  continued  in  the  interval  to  collect  i^ 
Leith,  and  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  Palace. 
On  the  road  between  Lmth  and  Restalrig,  and  froni 
thenc^  to  the  Abbey^  the  different  trades  and 
corporations  df  Bdinburgh  were  drawn  up.  in  or- 
^er,  lining  the  way.  With  their  banners  and  bands 
of  music  Towards  evening,  horses  were  brought 
for  the  Queen  and  her  attendants.  When  Mar^ 
saw  them,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  the  no* 
^le  and  richly  caparisoned  steeds  of  the  Parisiaa 
tonmaments,  she  was  struck  both  with  the  inferi'^ 
oiity  of  their  breed,  and  the  poorness  of  their  fur^ 
nishings.  She  sighed,  and  could  not  help  remarto- 
mg  the  diffinrence  to  some  of  her  friends.  "  Baft 
they  mean  well, "  said  she,  **  and  we  must  be 
content; "  Ad  ^fae  passed  along,  she  Ivas  every 
where  greeted  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  ap* 
planse — ^the  involuntary  homage  which  the  beauty 
^  her  countenance,  the  elegance  of  her  person, 
uid  the  graceful  dignity  of  her  bearing,  could  not 
fail  to  draw  forth.  Bonfires  were  lighted  in  all 
directions  ;  and  though  illuminations  were  then  but 
indifferently  understood  in  Scotland,  something  of 
^  kind  seems  to  have  been  attempted.  On  her 
Bmvalatthe  Palace,  all  the  musicians  of  Edin- 
burgh collected  below  her  windows,  and  in  strains 
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of  moftt  dkoordant  idomc  ccmtiaiied  all  Bight  to 
tflBtify  their  joy  for  her  retnni.  Some  of  the  more 
rigid  Reformers,  willing  to  yield  in  their  own 
way  to  the  general  feeling,  assembled  together  in 
a  knot,  and  sang  psalms  in  her  honour.  Among 
the  mosical  instmments,  the  bagpipes  were  pre- 
eminently distinguished,  which,  not  exactly  suiting 
the  ancoitiTated  taste  of  firantome,  he  pathetically 
exclaims,  ^  He !  quelle  musique  I  et  qud  repos 
pour  sa  nuit !  "  * 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  here,  how  Knez, 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  betrays  his 
chagrin  at  the  afiectionate  manner  in  which  Mary 
was  received.  *'  The  very  ftce  of  the  heaTens, 
at  the  time  of  her  arrival, "  he  says,  ''  did  mani- 
festly speak  what  comfort  was  brought  into  this 
country  with  her,  by  sorrow,  dolor,  darkness,  and 
all  impiety ;  for  in  the  memory  of  man  that  day 
ef  the  year  was  never  seen  a  more  dolorous  face 
of  the  heavens,  than  was  at  her  arrival,  which  two 
days  after  did  so  continue ;  for,  besides  the  surface 
wet,  and  the  corruption  of  the  air,  the  mist  was 
80  thick  and  dark,  that  scarce  could  any  man  espy 

«  Jebb,  Tol.  ii.  p.  484k  Keith,  p.  18a  Miss  Beqgeiv 
vol.  ii.  p.  125,  In  an  anonymous  French  work,  entitled, 
«  Histoirede  Marie  Stuart,  Reine  d*£cosse  et  de  France,  ** 
&c.  respectably  written  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  amusing 
mistake  concerning  the  locality  of  Holyroodhouse.  In 
torn.  i.  p.  181,  it  is  said,  «  The  Queen  landed  at  Leitb,  susd 
then  departed  for  L*Is]ebourg,  "  (the  name  anciently  giyen 
to  Edinburgh),  "  a  celebrated  Abbey  a  tnileor  two  distant 
In  this  Abbey  Mary  remained  for  three  weeks,  and  in  tbft 
aaonth  of  October  1561  took  her  departure  for  £din* 
burgh*"  This  departure  for  £dinburgh  alludes  to  ths 
visit  which  Mary  paid,  a  short  time  dilter  her  arrival,  to 
the  Castle. 
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UMftbar  tbe  lenglh  of  two  pur  of  butts.  Tlie 
Ban  was  not  seen  to  shine  two  days  before^ 
nor  two  days  after.  That  forewarning  gave 
God  to  OS,  bat  alas  !  the  most  part  were  blind. "  * 
Kooz  proceeds  to  reprobate,  in  the  severest. 
Uma,  the  unhallowed  amuseraents  which  Mary 
pennitted  at  Holyroodhoose*  *'  So  soon  as  ever. 
her  French  fillocks,  fiddlers,  and  others  of  that 
bapd,  got  the  house  alone,  there  might  be  seen 
skipping  not  very  cdmely  for  honest  women* 
Her  common  talk  was,  in  secret,  that  she  saw 
nothing  in  ScoUand  but  gravity,  which  was  al- 
together repugnant  to  her  nature,  for  slie  was 
brought  up  in  joyeusitye.  "  If  Knox  really  believed 
m  the  omens  be  talks  of,  or  thought  tbe  less  of  a- 
young  and  beantiful  woman  for  indulging  in  inno- 
^^  recreation,  his  judgment  is  to  be  pitied.  I£ 
he,  ia  truth,  did  not  give  any  credence  to  the 
one,  and  saw  no  sin  in  tbe  other,  his  candour  and. 
sincenty  cannot  be  very  highly  praised. 

M'Crie,  the  able  but  too  partial  biographer  of  Knox,. 
and  the  defender  of  all  his  err<H»  and  failings,  speak«^ 
^i  of  Mary  at  this  period,  says  ;-r<<  Nursed  from, 
ber  infancy  in  a  blind  attachment  to  the  Jlomaa 
Catholic  religion,  every  means  had  been  employed 
before  she  left  France,  to  strengthen  this  prejudice^ 

,  •  Tlie  day  that  his  present  Majesty  George  IV,  ar» 
"▼ed  at  Leith,  in  August  1822  (whose  landing  and 
P'^^P'ess  to  Holyroodhouse,  though  much  more  brilliant, 
''^Anibl^d  in  some  respects  that  of  his  ancestor  Mary),  was 
^wet  and  unfavourable  as  the  weather  so  piously  describ- 
^  by  Knox.  Was  this  a  «  forewarning  "  also  of  the 
comfort"  our  gracious  Sovereign  brought  into  the 
ewititry  ?  If  Knox  believed  in  warnings,  there  is  no  tell- 
"*g  to  what  conclusions  these  warnings  might  have  led. 

k2 
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itnd  oontending  interests  and  wishes.  With  some 
of  the  more  distitigaished  figures  in  the  groups 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  reader  better  ae« 
qnainted. 

Of  the  Lord  James,  who  was  now  shortly  to 
become  the  Earl  of  Mnrray,  the  title  by  which 
he  is  best  known  in  Scottish  history,  a  good 
deal  has  already  been  said.  That  he  most  se- 
cretly hare  regretted  his  sister  s  return  to  Scot-^ 
land,  may  be  safely  concluded,  from  the  £acts  for** 
merly  stated.  He  was  too  skilfid  a  politiciani 
however,  to  betray  his  disappointment.  Had  he 
openly  rentnred  to  oppose  Mary,  the  result  would 
have  been  at  all  events  uncertain,  and  his  own 
ruin  might  have  been  the  ultimate  consequence. 
He  considered  it  more  prudent  to  use  every.means 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  her  friendship ;  and 
wrought  so  successfully,  that  before  long,  he  found 
himself  the  person  of  by  far  the  most  consequence 
in  the  kingdom.  Mary,  perhaps,  trusted  too  im- 
plicitly to  his  advice,  and  left  too  much  to  his 
Gontrottl ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  could 
have  managed  otherwise.  It  is  but  fair  also  to 
add,  that  for  several  years  Murray  continued  to 
keep  his  ambition  (which^  under  a  show  of  mo- 
deration. Was  in. truth  enormous)  within  bounds. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  evidence  suffi* 
cient  to  stamp  Murray  with  that  deeper  treachery 
and  blacker  guilt,  which  some  writers  have  laid 
to  Lis  charge.  The  time,  however,  is  not  yet  ar- 
rived for  considering  his  conduct  in  connexion 
with  the  darker  events  of  Mary  s  reign.  The  leading 
fault  of  his  administration  is,  that  it  was  double-, 
faced.  In  all  matters  of  importance,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  aa  mncb  by  die  wisfaea  of 
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Elinb^tb,  secratly  commiuuealed  to  bim,  as  by 
those  of  hit  own  SoTereign.  He  probably  fore- 
saw ^at,  if  be  ever  quarrelled  with  Mary,  it 
would  be  througb  tbe  assistance  of  the  English- 
Queen  alone  he  conld  hope  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tones.  This  snbseryience  to  Elizabeth,  among  those 
in  whom  she  confided,  was,  indeed,  the  leading 
BUBfortnne  of  Mary's  reign.  Had  her  connselloni 
been  unbiassed,  and  her  subjects  nndistracted  by 
English  intrigae,  her  pradent  conduct  would  have' 
got  tbe  better  of  the  internal  dissensions  in  her 
Itinedom,  and  she  would  have  goFomed  in  peace, 
psraaps  in  happiness.  But  it  was  Elizabeth's  jea- 
IsQs  and  narrow-minded  policy,  to  prevent,  if 
ponble,  this  consummation.  With  infinite  art, 
and,  if  the  term  is  not  debased  by  its  application, 
^th  no  little  ability,  she  aocompliBhed  her  wishes, 
pnocipally  through  -the  agency  of  the  amUtious 
sndthe  self-interested,  among  Mary's  ministers* 
One  of  these,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  unquestionably 
^  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  he  was  in 
bis  thirty-first  year,  possessing  considerable  ad- 
^s&tages  both  of  face  and  person,  but  of  reserved, 
soatere,  and  rather  forbidding  manners.  Murray's 
mother,  who  was  the  Lady  Margaret  Erskine, 
<^ngbter  of  Lord  Erskine,  had  married  Sir  Robert 
I^OQglas  of  Lochleven.  He.  had  also,  as  has 
Wn  mentioned,  several  illegitimate  brothers,  par- 
tictilarly  Lord  John  and  Lord  Robert,  and  one 
"i"ter,  Jane,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
to  whom  Mary  became  very  sincerely  attached. 

Associated  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  both  as  a 
deader  of  the^Reformen,  and  as  a  servant  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  not  allowing  his  ambitious  views  to 
<?^  him  quite  so  far  as  the  Earl,  was  William 
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Maiiland  of  LethiDgton,  Maiy's  Secretary  ot 
State.  He  waa  the  eldeat  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  was  ahoat  five  years 
plder  than  Murray.  He  had  been  educated  al 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  had  trayelled 
a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  where  he  studied  civil 
law.  John  Knox,  in  his  History,  claims  the  ho* 
nonr  of  having  concerted  Maitland  to  the  Reform- 
ed  opinions.  Whether  tkis  be  true  or  not,  it  iitf 
certain  that,  after  having  for  some  time  co-opcK 
rated  with  Mary  of  Guise,  he  finally  deserted 
her,  and  continued  to  act  with  the  Reformersi 
as  Secretary  of  State^  an  office  to  which  be  had 
been  appointed  for  life,  in  1558.  tt  has  been  ak 
ready  seen,  that  a  close  and  confidential  inter- 
course subsisted  between  him  and  Cecil ;  and  thai 
he  too  would  hate  been  glad,  had  Mary's  retnra 
to  Scotland  been  prevented*  That  Maitland  poe- 
sessed  an  acute  and  subtle  genius,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  he  had  cultivated  his  mind  to  good 
purpose,  and  understood  the  art  of  compositum. 
as  well  as  any  man  of  the  age,  is  undeniable. 
That  his  manners  were  more  polished  than  those 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  is.  also  true  i 
but,  that  his  talents  were  of  that  high  and  ex- 
quisite kind,  which  Robertson  and  some  other 
historians  have  described,  does  not  appear.  Dur-. 
ing  his  political  career,  many  instances  occur^ 
wluch  seem  to  imply  a  vacillating  and  unsteady 
temperament,  a  fault  which  can  hardly  be  for^ 
given  in  a  statesman. 

;  James  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  another  asso- 
ciate of  Murray,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  least  respectable  of  those  who  had  embraced 
the  Reformation.    Restless,  factious,  crafty,  avari-. 
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vfotEsr  and  kernel,  nothing  could  hare  saved  him 
from  gpeneral  odium,  bat  his  pretended  zeal  for 
ftligion.  This  was  a  cloak  for  many  sins  ;  by  flat^ 
tering  the  yanity  of  Knox  and  the  other  gospel-mi- 
nisters, he  contrived  to  cover  the  hoUowness  of  his 
character,  and  to  patch  up  a  reputation  for  sanctity, 
in  consequence  of  th^  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of 
Angns,  his  uncle,  during  the  reign  of  James  V.*, 
Morton  had  been  '  obliged  to  spend  several  years 
in  England,  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty.   But 
the  only  effect  adversity  had  produced  upon  him, 
was  a  determination  to  be  more  rapacious  when 
he  recovered  his  power.     His  ambition  was  of  a 
more  contracted  and  selfish  kind  tlian  Murray's, 
«nd  behad  not  so  cool  a  head,  or  so  cautious  a  hand. 
The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  Mary^s  nearest  rela- 
tion, being  advanced  in  years,  had  retired  from 
public  Kfe.     The  Earl  of  Arran,  his  son,  who,  it 
"^ill  be  remembered,  had  been  induced  to  propose 
Itimaelf  as  a  husband  for  Elizabeth,  was  of  a  weak 
ttid  almost  crazed  intellect.     Indeed  it  was  not 
long  before  the;  increasing  strength  of  the  malady 
made  it  necessary  to  confine  him.     He  came  to 
Court,  however,  upon  Mary's  arrival,  and  having 
Wn  nnsuccessftd  with  Elizabeth,    chose  to  fall 
^iesperately  in  love   with  bis   own  Queen.     But 
Mary  had  always  an  aversion  to  him,  originat- 
ing no  doubt  in  the  want  of  delicacy  towards  her, 
which  had  characterized   his  negociations  with 
Elizabeth,  and  confirmed  by  his  own  presuming 
and  disagreeable  manners.     His  father's   natural 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  is  the 
only  other  member  of  the  family  worth  mentiori- 
ing.    He  waa  still  staunch  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
party ;  but  had  of  late  seen  the  wisdom  of  remain- 
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ing  qniety  and  ttioagh  he  became  iMber  ti  hevamU 
i¥ith  Mary,  it  does  not  appear  that  be  henceforth 
took  a  very  actire  interest  in  public  affairs.  * 

James  H^pbnme,  Earl  of  Bo^well,  ihongh 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  his  character  had 
hardly  shown  themselves  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  merits  nevertheless,  from  the  part  he 
snbseqaently  acted,  especial  notice  at  present. 
He  had  succeeded  his  feither  in  ^  his  titles  and 
estates  in  the  year  1556,  when  he  was  fivB  or  six 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  He  enjoyed  not  only 
large  estates,  bnt  the  hereditary  offices  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  Sheriff  of  Berwick, 
Haddington  and  Edinburgh,  and  Baillte  of  Laiider*- 
dale.  With  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Chalel- 
heranlt,  he  was  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
the  southern  districts  of  Scotland.  Soon  after 
coming  to  his  titles,  he  began  to  take  an  active 
share  in  public  business.  In  addition  to  his  other 
offices,  he  was  appointed  the  Queen  s  Lieutenant 
on  the  Borders,  and  Keeper  of  Hermitage  Casde^ 
by  the  Queen  Regent,  to  whom  he  always  re- 
mained faithful,  in  opposition  to  the  Lonl  James, 
and  what  was  then  termed  the  English  faction. 
He  went  over  to  France  on  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis II.  to  pay  his  duty  to  Mary,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  was  by  her  intrusted  with  the 
discharge  'of  an  important  commission  regarding 
the  Crovemment.     Though  all  former  differences 

^  Miss  Benger  (vol.  ii.  p.  132.)  erroneously  supposes, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  had  died  before  Mary*s 
return  to  Scotland.  She  dioald  have  known  that  it  was 
be  who  presided  at  the  baptism  of  James  VI.,  of  which 
ceremony  she  gives  so  particular  an  account*  See  Kdth, 
p.  360^  and  Chalmers,  voL  i  p.  190. 
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Mb  BAir^ppoaed  to  bftFe  been  iMgotteD*  th^a 
VM  sot»  nor  did  ihere  ever  ex]sl»  a  very  cordial . 
tgreenent  between  the  Earls  of  Moxray  and 
BotbwelL  They  were  both  abeot  the  same  age* 
kit  their  diapositions  were  very  different.  Murray 
WW  •elf'po98eased,  full  of  foresight,  prudent  and 
varjr.  Bo&well  was  bold,  reckleet,  and  extra- 
vagant. His  youth  had  been  devoted  to  every 
species  of  dissipation ;  and  even  in  manheody  he 
Kerned  more  intent  on  pleaonre  than  on  businesi* 
This  was  a  eort  of  life  which  Murray  despised, 
tnd  perhaps  he  calculated  that  Both  well  would 
oerer  ma  at  any  other.  But,  though  guided  by 
00  steady  principles,  and  devoted  to  liceutioua- 
VW)  Bothwe]}  was  nevertheless  not  the  mere  man 
of  pleasure.  He  was  all  his  life  celebrated  hr 
<hHngand  lawless  exploits,  and  vanity  or  pas- 
noD,  were  motives  whose  force  he  was  never 
Able  to  resist.  Unlike  Murray,  who,  when  he 
^  an  end  in  view,  made  bis  advances  te- 
*uids  it  as  cautiously-  as  an  Indian  hunter, 
Botbwell  dashed  right  through,  as  careless  of 
^  means  by  which  he  was  to  accomplish  his 
<>bject»  as  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  en- 
*Qe.  His  manner  was  of  that  frank,  open,  and 
^iiu»lcalating  kind,  which  frequently  catches  a 
SQper6cial  observer.  They  who  did  not  study 
uim  more  closely,  were  apt  to  imagine  that  he 
^  merely  n  biostering,  good-natured,  vtoleni, 
headstrong  man,  whose  manners  must  inevita- 
^y  hare  degenerated  into  vulgarity,  had  he  not 
l)oen  nobly  bom,  and  accustomed  to  the  socie- 
ty of  his  peers.  But  much  more  .  serious  con* 
dosions  might  have   been  drawn  by  those  who 
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'  had  penetntidn  enough  to  see  under  ^  tAoA 
of  dissolnteneas,  ui  which  he  wrapped  himself 
and  hiB  designs.    With  regud  to  his  personal 

•  appearance,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  re- 
'maricably  prepossessing.      Brentome    says,    that 

he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  men  he  had  ever  seen, 

and    that    his    manners    were  correspondent 

oatr6.  ^   Buchanan,  who  must  have  known  Both- 

'well  well,   and  who  draws  his  character   with 

•  more  accuracy  than  was  to  have  been  ocpeet- 
ed  from  so  partial  a  writer,  says,  in  his  <<  De- 
tection:  *'—*'  Was  there  in  him  any  gift  of  elo- 
quence, or  grace  of  beauty,  or  virtue  of  mind,  gar- 
nished with  the  benefits  which  we  call  of  fwinne  ? 
As  for  his  eloquence  and  beauty,  we  need  not 
make  long  tide  of  them,  since  both  they  that  have 
seen  him  can  well  remember  his  counteaaDce,  his 
gait,  and  the  whole  form  of  his  body,  how  gay  it 
was ;  they  ^lat  have  heard  him,  are  not  ignorant 
of  his  rude  utterance  and  blockisbness. '*  As 
to  BothwelFs  religious  opinions,  Buchanan  re- 
marks very  truly,  that  wavering  between  the 
different  factions,  and  despising  either  side,  he 
counterfeited  a  love  of  both.f  Such  was  the 
man  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  so 
much  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs. 

In  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay,  remained 
unaltered  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ruder  feu- 
dal chiefs,  rendered  still  more  repulsive  by  their 
bigoted  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  opinions. 
They  were  men  of  coarse  and  contracted  minds, 
fit  instigfttors  to  villany,  or  t^t  tools  in  the  hands 

*  Jebb,  voL  ii.  p.  486.    Clialmers,  toI.  ii.  p.  203. 
f  ^Buchanan's  Detection,  in  Anderson*!  Collections, 
vol.  ii.  p.  58  and  58^ 
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affhOBe  wlio  W0te  more  wOliiig  to  plan  tfau  lb 
execute. 

Opposed  to  all  these  nobles,  was  the  great  lay 
kad  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland,  John,  Earl 
^  Hnntly.  His  jarisdiction  4Uid  infloenoe  eiztend- 
ed  o?er  nearly  the  wh<^  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
hnd,  from  Abmleen  to  Invemess.  He  was  bom 
tt  1510,  and  had  been  a  personal  friend  and  ia^ 
vonrite  of  James  V.  He  ranked  in  Parliament  a* 
^  Premier  Earl  of  Scotland,  and  in  1546,  was 
•ppointed  Chano^lor  of  the  kingdom.  He  wa^ 
always  opposed  to  the  English  party,  and  had 
^Q  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie^ 
%Mng  against  the  claims  of  Edward  VI.,  npoa 
^  infant  Mary.  He  made  his  escape,  in  1548^ 
^  as  a  reward  for  his  services  and  sufferingssy- 
obtained,  m  the  foUowmg  year,  a  grant  of  ^ 
wldom  of  Murray,  which,  however,  he  again 
'^gned  in  1554.  He  continned  faithfal  ta 
^  Queen  Regent  till  her  death.  Upon  that  oo- 
^on,  we  have  seen  that  he  and  other  noblea 
^t  Lesley,  with  certain  proposals,  to  Mary. 
'^  was  an  honoorable  man  and  a  good  snbjecty 
^^Righ  the  termination  of  his  career  was  a  most 
iiofortmate  one.  .The  respect  which  his  me* 
^17  merits,  is  founded  on  the  conviction^  that 
'^  bad  too  great  a  love  for  hia  country  and 
^"^reign  ever  to  have  consented  to  have  made 
^  one  little  better  than  tributary  to  England,  or 
^  liave  betrayed  the  other  into  the  hands  of  her 
deadliest  enemy. 

Svch  wete  the  men  who  were  now  to  become 
"^*%  associates  and  counsellors.  The  names  of 
*?^  of  them  occtir  as  members  of  the  Privy  Coun^ 
^  which  she  constituted  shortly  after  her  return.' 
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It  eonnsled  of  the  Dake  of  Cbatelhemolt,  the 
Earl  of  Handy,  the  Earl  of  Ai^le,  the  Eaii  of 
Bothwell,  the  Earl  of  Enrol,  Earl  Marachall,  the 
Earl  of  Athol,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  the  Eaii  of  Glencaim,  the  Lord  Er»^ 
kme,  and  the  Lord  James  Stnart.  In  this  Coim- 
cil,  the  inflaence  of  the  Lord  James,  backed  as  it 
was  by  a  great  majority  of  Protestant  nobles, 
carried  every  thing  before  it.  . 

Elizabeth,  finding  that  Mary  had  arrived  safe-« 
ly  in  her  own  country,  and  had  been  well  re- 
ceived there,  lost  no  time  in  changing  her 
tone  towards  the  Scottish  qneen.  Her  English 
lesident  in  Scotland,  was  the  celebrated  Ran- 
dolph, whom  she  kept  as  a  sort  of  accredit- 
ed spy  at  Mary's  court.  He  has  rendered  himself 
notorious  by  the  many  letters  he  wrote  to  England 
upon  Scottish  afiairs.  He  had  an  acute,  inquisitive, 
and  gossiping  turn  of  mind.  His  style  is  lively 
and  amusing ;  and  though  the  office  he  had  to  p<»w 
form  is  not  to  be  envied,  he  seems  to  have  enter* 
ed  on  it  con  amore,  and  with  little  remorse  of 
consdience.  His  epistles  aro  mostly  preserved, 
and  are  valuable  from  containing  pictures  of  the 
state  of  manners  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  not  to 
be  found  any  where  else,  though  not  alwa]^  to  be 
depended  on  as  acccnrate  chronicles  of  fact.  To 
Randolph,  the  Queen  of  England  now  wrote,  de- 
ahringbim  to  offer  her  best  congratulations  to  Mary 
upon  her  safe  arrival.  She  sent  him  also  a  letter 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Mary,  in  which  she 
disclaimed  ever  having  had  the  most  distant  in- 
tention of  intercepting  her  on  her  voyage.  Mary 
answered  Elizabeth's  letter  with  becoming  cor- 
diality.    She,  likewise,  sent  Secretary  Maitland 
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into  Ei^laiidy  to  remain  for  some  time  as  her  re- 
sident at  Elizabeth's  Court.  She  was  well  aware 
for  what  purposes  Randolph  was  ordered  to  con« 
tbne  in  Edinburgh ;  and  said,  that  as  it  seem- 
ed to  be  Elizabeth's  wish  that  he  should  remaini 
ibe  was  content,  but  that  she  would  hare  another 
in  England  as  crafty  as  he.  Maitland  was  certain- 
ly as  craftjr,  but  his  craftiness  was  unfortunately 
too  frequently  directed  against  Maiy  herself. 


1.2 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

JOHN  KNOX9    THB   REFORMERS,    AND  THE    TUR* 

BULENT  HOBLEB. 

Mary  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Scotland  when 
she  was  painfully  reminded  of  the  excited  and 
dangerous  state  of  feeling  which  then  prevailed 
on  the  important  subject  of  Religion.  Her  great 
and  leading  desire  was  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and 
to  preserve,  unbroken,  the  public  peace.  With  this 
yiew  she  had  issued  proclamations,  charging  her 
subjects  to  conduct  themselves  quietly;  and  an- 
nouncing  her  intention  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  form  of  religion  as  existing  in  the  country  at 
her  arrival.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
the  first  breach  of  civil  order  took  place  at  the 
▼ery  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  Mary  had  inti- 
mated her  intention  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
a  solemn  mass  in  her  chapel,  on  Sunday  the  24di 
of  August,  1561,  the  first  Sunday  she  spent  in 
Scotland.  The  Reformers,  as  soon  as  they  got 
the  upper  hand,  had  prohibited  this  service  un- 
der severe  penalties,  and  these  principles  of  intoler- 
ance they  were  determined  to  maintain.  Mary 
had   not    interfered   with-  their   mode  of  wor- 
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^p ;  (mt  diis  was  not  enough ; — they  considered 
themseives  called  upon. to  interfere  with  hers.  In 
tntidpation  of  the  mass,  for  which  she  had  given 
orders,  the  godly,  Knox  tells  ns,  met  together 
nd  said, — ^  Shall  that  idol  be  suffered  sgain  to 
take  place  within  this  realm  ?  It  shall  not.  " 
They  even  repented  that  they  had  not  pulled 
down  the  chapel  itself  at  the  time  they  had  demo* 
lished  most  of  the  other  religious  houses ;  for  the 
iparing  of  any  place  where  idols  were  worshipped 
was,  in  their  opinion,  ^'  the  preserring  the  accursed 
^g. "  When  Sunday  arrived,  a  crowd  collected 
00  the  outside  of  the  chapel ;  and  Lord  Lindsay^ 
whose  bigotry  has  been  already  mentioned,  called 
out  with  fiery  zeal, — **  The  idolatrous  priests  shall 
die  the  death,  according  to  God's  law.  ^'  Tlie 
Catholics  were  insulted  as  they  entered  the  chapel, 
and  the  tumult  increased  so  much,  that  they  feared 
to  commence  the  service*  At  length,  the  Lord 
James,  whose  superior  discrimination  taught  him, 
that  his  party,  by  pushing  things  to  this  extremi- 
ty) were  doing  their  cause  more  harm  than  good, 
^tioned  himself  at  the  door,  and  declared  he 
would  allow  no  evil-disposed  person  to  enter.  His 
influence  with  the  godly  was  such,  that  they  ven- 
tared  not  to  proceed  to  violence  against  his  wiU.^ 
He  was  a  good  deal  blamed,  however,  by  Knox 
for  his  conduct.  When  the  service  was  concluded^ 
^rd  James's  two  brothers  were  obliged  to  conduct 
fbe  priests  home,  as  a  protection  to  tiiem  from  the 
insults  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  aftemoon,  crowds? 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  who^- 
^y  theur  disloyal  language  and  turbulent  proceed^ 
»%a»  signified  to  the  Queen  their  disapprobation,. 
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that  she  had  dared  to  worship  her  God  iii  tw 
'manner  which  seemed  to  herself  most  consistent, 
both  with  the  revealed  and  natural  law.  Many 
of  Mary's  friends,  who  had  accompanied  her  fit>m 
France,  were  so  disgusted  with  the  whole  of  this 
scene,  that  they  announced  their  intention  of  re- 
turning sooner  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
done,  "  Would  to  God,  *'  exclaims  Knox,  **  that 
altogether,  with  the  mass,  they  had  taken  good- 
night of  the  realm  for  ever!" 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Knox  took  the  op- 
portunity of  preaching,  what  Keith  might  have 
termed,  another  "  thundering  sermon"  against  idola- 
try. In  this  discourse  he  declared,  that  one  mass 
was  more  fearful  to  him  than  ten  thousand  armed 
enemies  would  be,  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm 
on  purpose  to  suppress  the  whole  religion.  No 
one  will  deny,  that  the  earlier  Reformers  of  this 
and  all  other  countries  would,  naturally  and  pro* 
perly,  look  upon  Popish  rites  with  far  greater  ab- 
horrence than  is  done  by  the  strictest  Protestants 
of  more  modem  times.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
the  ablest  men  among  them,  (and  John  Knox  was 
one  of  those),  should  have  given  way  so  far  to  the 
feelings  of  the  age,  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  the 
ettci  line  of  distinction  between  the  improvements 
of  the  new  gospel,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
old.  The  faith  which  they  established,  was  of  a 
purer,  simpler,  and  better  kind  than  that  from 
which  they  were  converted.  Yet,  making  all  these 
allowances,  there  does  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing unnecessarily  overbearing  and  illiberal  in  the 
spirit  which  animated  Knox  and  some  of  his  fol- 
kwers.     When  contrasted  with  the^  mildness  of 
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Maiy  at  least,  and  eren  with  the  greater  modera- 
tion obserFed  in  some  of  the  otlier  couutiies  of 
Eurppe,  where  the  Reformatioa  was  making  no  leas 
Tapid  progress,  the  anti-Catholic  ardor  of  the  good 
people  of  Scotland  must  he  allowed  to  have  over- 
stepped considerably  the  ju^t  limits  of  Christian  for- 
bearance. It  is  usefal  also  to  observe  the  inconsis-* 
tencies  which  still  existed  in  the  Reformed  £uth* 
WUkt  the  Catholic  religion  was  reprobated,  Ca- 
thoUc  customs  springing  out  of  th|it  religion  do  not 
seem  to  have  called  forth  any  censure.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  Knox  preached  the  sermon 
already  mentioned,  a  great  civic  banquet  was  given 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  Mary's  uncles,  the 
Dake  Danville»  imd  other  of  her  French  friends ; 
aiul,  generally  speakings  Sunday  was,  throughout 
tbe  country,  the  favourite  day  for  festivities  of  all 
kinds. 

The  mark  of  attention  paid  to  her  relations 
pleased  Mary,  bat  her  pleasure  was  rendered  im^ 
perfect,  hy  perceiving  how  pow^ful  and  unlooked 
for  an  enemy  both  she  and  they  had  in  John  KnOx* 
Aware  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  shev  had 
treated  him  and  his  party,  she  thought  it  hard  thai 
be  should  so  unremittingly  exert  bis  influence  to 
stir  up  men's  minds  against  her.  That  this  in-^ 
flaeoce  was  of  no  insignificant  kind,  is  attested  by 
▼ery  sufficient  evidence.  Knox  was  not  a  mere 
polemical  churchman.  His  friends  and  admirers 
intrusted  to  him  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
interests.  He  was  often  selected  as  an  umpire  in 
civil  disputes  of  importance ;  and  persons  whom 
the  Town-cooncil  had  determined  to  punish  for 
disorderly  conduct^  were  continually  requesting  hia 
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interoMBion  in  iheir  behalf.  When  diffisrenoeB  fell 
OQt  evea  among  the  nobility,  he  was  not  uncom- 
nonly  employcKi  to  adjust  them.  He  waa  besides, 
at  that  time,  the  only  established  clergyman  in 
Edinburgh  who  taught  the  Reformed  doctrines* 
There  Was  «  minister  in  the  Canongate,  and  an- 
other in  the  neighbonring  parish  of  St  Cnthberts, 
bat  Knox  was  ike  minister  of  Edinburgh.  He 
preached  in  the  church  of  St  Giles,  which  was 
capable  of  holding  three  thousand  persons.  To 
^is  numerous  audience  he  held  forth  twice  every 
Sunday,  and  thrice  on  other  days  during  the  week. 
He  was  regular  too  in  his  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Sjmod  and  the  General  Assembly,  and 
was  frequently  commissioned  to  travel  through  the 
country  to  disseminate  gospel  truth.  In  1563,  but 
not  till  then,  a  colleagae  was  appointed  to  him. 

Animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  soften  if  pos- 
posible  our  Reformer's  austere  temper,  Mary  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  brought  into  her  pre* 
sence  two  days  after  he  had  delivered  his  ser- 
mon against  idolatry.  Knox  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  this  interview.  To  have  it  granted 
him  at  all  would  show  his  friends  the  importance 
attached  to  his  character  and  office ;  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  determined  to  carry  him- 
self through  it,  he  hoped  to  strengthen  his  reputa- 
tion for  bold  independence  of  sentiment,  and  undo- 
viating  adherence  to  his  principles.  This  was  so 
fiir  well ;  but  Knox  unfortunately  mingled  rude* 
ness  with  his  courage,  and  stubbornness  with  his 
consistency. 

*  -Mary  opened  the  conversation  by  expressing  her 
surprise  that  he.  should  have  formed  so  very  unftt* 
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vonnble  atf  opinion  of  herself;  md  requested  to 
know  what  could  )iave  induced  him  to  commence 
bis  calumnies  against  her  so  far  back  as  1559, 
wben  he  published  bis  book  upon  the  '^  monstrous 
government  of  women. "  *  Knox  answered,  that 
learned  men  in  idl  ages  considered  their  judgments 
freehand  that,  if  these  judgments  sometimes  differed 
from  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  they  were 
Bot  to  blame.  He  then  yentured  to  compare  his 
'* First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet"  to  Plato's  work 
*^  On  the  Commonwealth,  **  obsendng,  with  much 
aelf-complacency,  that  both  these  books  contained 
Bksny  new  sentiments.  He  added,  that  what  he  had 
written  was  directed  most  especially  against  Maiy 
— >**  dmt  wicked  Jeseabel  of  England. "  The  Queen, 
peiceinng  that  this  was  a  mere  subterfuge,  said, 
^  Ye  speak  of  women  in  general.  **  Knox  con- 
fessed that  he  did  so,  but  again  went  the  length 
of  assuring  ber,  though  the  assurance  seems  So 
ioTolve  a  contradiction,  that  he  had  said  nothing 
^  mtended  to  trouble  her  estate.  " 

*  This  is  apparently  the  first  tine  Marjr  had  erer  eX" 
pvcflced  to  Knox  ber  sentiments  regarding  this  pamphlet. 
He^  been  treated  lets  ceremoniously  by'Elisabetb.  Bot 
knowing  tbe  respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  Pro- 
testants, he  saw  it  fcMT  his  interest  to  attempt  to  pacify  her* 
and  wrote  to  her  several  conciliatory  letters.  Elizabe^ 
put  a  stop  to  them,  by  desiring  Cecil,  to  forward  to  Knox 
tbe  following  laconic  epistle,  which  merits  preservation  as 
a  literary  curiosity  :-*-•«  Mr  Knox  !  Mr  Knox  I  Mr  Kno]( ! 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  all  are  Qj^e  in  Christ, 
saith  Paul.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  confides  in  the  Lord ! 
I  need  to  wish  you  no  more  prudence  than  God's  grace  ; 
thereof  God  send  you  plenty.  W.  Cscil.  "  Chalmers, 
vol.  y.  p.  494.  Knox  himself  gives  a  somewhat  different 
edition  of  this  letter,  (Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  21^) 
Where  Chalmers  found  the  above,  be  does  uoi  mention. 
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Salislied  with  this  CQiio4iBrioa»  Mary  proceeded 
to  ask,  why  he  conld  not  teach  the  people  a  new 
religion  without  exciting  them  to  hold  in  contempt 
the  authority  of  their  Sovereign  ?  Knox  found  it 
necessary  to  answer  this  question  in  a  somewhat 
round-ahout  manner.  **  If  all  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, "  said  he,  "  should  have  been  of  tlie  rel^on 

.  of  Pharaoh,  what  religion  should  there  have  been 
in  the  world  ?  Or  if  all  men,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  should  have  been  of  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  what  religi<m  shouhi  have  been 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Daniel  and  his  fellows 
were  subject  to  NebuchadneBsar  and  ui^  Darius, 
and  yet  they  would  not  be  of  their  rel^on." 

,  <<  Yea, "  replied  Mary  promptly,  "  but  none  of 
these  men  raised  the  sword  against  their  princsee." 
^^  Yet  you  cannot  deny  that  they  resisted, "  said 
Knox,  refining  a  little  too  much ;  '^  for  those  who 
obey  not  the  commandment  given  them,  do  in 
some  sort  resist. ''  '*  But  yet,  "  said  the  Queoi, 
perceiving  the  quibble,  *'  they  resisted  not  with 
the  sword/*  .  The  Reformer  felt  that  he  had 
been  driven  into  a  corner,  and  determined  to  get 
out  of  it  at  whatever  cost.  '^  God,  Ma^am,** 
said  he,  '^  had  not  given  unto  them  the  power 
and  the  means. "  "  Think  ye, "  asked  Mary, 
'<  that  subjects  having  the  power  may  resist  their 
princes  ?  "  '<  If  princes  exceed  their  bounds.  Ma- 
dam, '*  said  Knox,  evidently  departing  from  the 
point,  "  no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted  even  by 

.  power. "  He  proceeded  to  fortify  tbis  opinion 
with  arguments  of  no  very  loyal  kind ;  and  Mary, 
overcome  by  a  rudeness  and  presumption  she  had 
been  little  accustomed  to,  was  for  some  time  si- 
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knU  Nay,  Randolph,  in  one  of  hit  letten,  affinno 
that  he  ^*  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her  heart  thai 
be  nade  her  weep."  At  length  she  said,  "  I  perceive 
tben  that  my  snhjects  shall  obey  you,  and  not  me, 
flod  will  do  what  they  please,  and  not  what  I  com- 
mand ;  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to  them,  and  not 
they  to  me. "     Knox  answered,  that  a  subjection 
QBto  God  and  his  Church  was  the  greatest  dignity 
that  flesh  could  enjoy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  for 
h  would  raise  it  to  everlasting  glory.  '<  But  you  are 
not  the  Church  that  I  will  nourish,  "  said  Mary ; 
^  I  will  defend  the  Church  oi  Rome,  for  it  is,  I 
think,  the  true  Church  of  God. "     Knox  s  coarse 
and  dtaoonrteona  answer  shows  that   he  was  a- 
like  ignorant  of  the  delicacy  with  which,  in  this 
ugnment,   he  should  have   treated   a  lad^y  and 
of  the  respect  a  queen  was  entitled  to  demand. 
'*  Your  wUiy   Madam,  "    said  he,  <*    is  no    rea- 
^n ;  neither  doth  your  thought  make  the  Roman 
bariot  to  be   the  true  and  immaculate  spouse  of 
JeioB  Christ.     Wonder  not.   Madam,  that  I  call 
Rome  a  harlot,  for  that  Church  is  altogether  pol- 
luted with  all  kinds  of  spiritual  fornication,  both 
^  doctrine  and  manners."     Whilst   this  speech 
^08t  have  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of  Mary, 
&  sincere  Catholic  as  she  was,  it  cannot  entitle 
fhe  Reformer  to  any  praise   on   the    score   of 
ite  bravery  and  independence.     Knox  knew  that 
^e  whole  country  would,  in  a  few  days,  be  full 
of  bis  conference  with  the  Queen.     By  yielding 
to  her,  he  had  nothing  to  gain ;  and,  as  his  repu- 
tation was  his  dearest  possession,  he  hoped  to  in- 
c^ase  it  by  an  unmanly  display  of  his  determined 
seal.    Mary,  perceiTing  what  sort  of  a  man  she 
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liad  to  deal  with,  soon  afterwards  broke  off  tte 
oonverBation.  * 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Queen  gave  Knox 
this  andience,  she  made  her  first  public  entry  into 
Edinburgh.  She  rode  up  the  Canongate  •  and 
High  Street,  to  the  Castle,  where  a  banquet  bad 
been  prepared  for  her.  She'  was  greeted,  as  she 
passed  along,  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  loy- 
alty; and  pains  had  been  taken  to  give  to  the 
whole  procession,  as  striking  and  splendid  an  air 
as  possible.  The  Town  had  issued  proclamations, 
requiring  the  citizens  to  appear  in  their  best 
attire,  and  adming  the  young  men  to  assume  a 
uniform,  that  they  might  mike  'Uhe  convoy  be- 
fore the  court  more  triumphant. "  When  Mary 
left  the  castle  after  dinner,  on  her  way  back, 
a  pageant  which  had  been  prepared  was  exhibited 
on  the  Castle  Hill.  The  Reformers  could  not  al- 
low this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  reminding 
her  that  she  was  now  in  a  country  where  their 
authority  was  paramount.  The  greater  part  of 
this  pageant,  represented  the  terrible  vengeance  of 
Qod  upon  idolaters.     It  was  even,  at  one  time, 

*  Knox-s  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  287,  &  seq.— 
Keith,  p.  188.  It  is  worth  observing,  that  Knox  is  the 
only  person  who  gives  us  any  detailed  account  of  these  in- 
terviews, and  he,  of  course,  represents  them  in  as  favour- 
able a  light  for  himself  as  possible.  "  The  report,**  says 
Randolph,  «  that  Knox  hath  talked  with  the  Queefi, 
maketh  the  Papists  doubt  what  will  become  of  the  world." 
— **^  I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  the  narrative  of  tlus 
curious  conference,*'  says  M*Crie,  <*  because  it  affords  the 
most  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  charge  that  Knox  treat- 
ed Mary  with  rudeness  and  disrespect*'*  Different  people 
have  surely  different  modes  of  defining  rudeness  and  oe* 
spect. 
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htended  to  have  had  a  priest  burned  in  eifigy  ; 
bat  the  Earl  of  Huntly  declared,  be  would  not  al- 
low so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to  bis  sove- 
reign. 

Soon  after  paying  tbis  compliment  to  tbe  City 
of  Edinburgh,  Mary  determined  upon  making  a 
progress  through  the  country,  that  she  and  her 
mbjects  might  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other.  She  made  this  progress  upon  horseback, 
ttcompanied  bj  a  pretty  numerous  train.  There 
appears  at  the  time  to  have  been  only  one  wheeled 
carriage  in '  Scotland.  It  was  a  chariot,  (as  it  is 
called  in  the  treasurer's  books),  probably  of  a  rude 
onough  constroction,  which  Margaret  of  England 
brought  with  her  when  she  married  James  lY. 
Mdry,  no  doubt,  knew  that  it  would  have  been 
nither  adventurous  to  have  attempted  travelling 
on  the  Scotch  roads  of  that  day  in  so  frail  and  un- 
certain a  vehicle.  It  is  not,,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  Queen  such  as  Mary,  with  her  Lords 
and  Ladies  well-mounted  around  her,  could  pass 
tbrongh  her  native  country  without  being  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  admiration,  even  without  the  aid 
of  BO  wonderful  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  a  coach 
or  a  chariot.  Her  first  stage  was  to  the  palace  at 
Linlithgow.  Here  she  remained  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Stirling.  On  the  night  of 
ber  arrival  there,  she  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 
As  she  lay  in  bed  asleep,  a  candle,  that  was  burn- 
ing beside  her,  set  fire  to  the  curtains  ;  and  had 
the  light  and  heat  not  speedily  awakened  her, 
when  she  immediately  exerted  her  usual  presence 
of  mind,  she  might  have  been  burned  to  death. 
I^e  populace  said  at  the  time,  that  tbis  was  the 
fulfilment  of  a  very  old  prophecy,  that  a  Queen 
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should  be  barned  at  Stirling*  It  wm  only  tb« 
bed,  however,  not  the  Queen  that  was  burned,  bo 
that  the  prophet  must  have  made  a  slight  mis- 
take. On  the  Sunday  she  spent  at  Stirling,  the 
Lord  James,  finding  perhaps,  that  his  former  ap- 
parent defence  of  the  mass,  had  hurt  his  reputa- 
tion among  the  Reformers,  corrected  the  error  by 
behaving  with  singular  impropriety  in  the  Royal 
chapel.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Lord  Justice 
Genera],  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  come  to  actual  blows  with 
the  priests.  This  affair  was  considered  good  sp<Hrt 
by  many.  ^*  But  there  were  others, ''  says  Ran- 
dolph, alluding  probably  to  Mary,  '*  that  shed  a 
tear  or  two. "  ^*  It  was  reserved,  **  Chahner  s  re- 
marks, *<  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  JuiHce 
GenertU,  to  make  a  riot  in  the  house  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  ob- 
struct the  service  in  tl^^e  Queen's  presence."  * 

Leaving  Stirling,  Mary  spent  a  night  at  Lesly 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  a  Catholic 
nobleman.  On  the  16th  of  September  she  enter- 
ed Perth.  She  was  everywhere  welcomed  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
their  demonstrations  of  affection,  her  subjects  al- 
ways took  care  to  remind  her  that  they  were 
Presbyterians,  and  that  she  was  a  Papist.  In  the 
very  pious  town  of  Perth,  pageants  greeted  her 
arrival  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
exhibited  to  her  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh. 

**  Keith  supposes  erroneously,  that  this  disturbance 
took  place  in  tiie  Chapel  at  Holyrood.  Randolph,  his 
authoiity,  though  his  expressions  are  equivocal,  undoubt- 
ediy  allu(ics  to  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Stirling.  Keith, 
p.  189  and  190. 
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Maiy  Wbs  not  a  little  aiFected  by  observing  this 
constant  detennination  to  wonnd  her  feelings.  In 
riding  through  the  streets  of  Perth,  she  became 
middenly  faint,  and  was  carried  from  her  horse  to 
ber  lodgings  Her  acute  sensibility  often  pro- 
duced similar  effects  upon  her  health,  although  the 
cause  was  not  understood  by  the  unrefined  muhi- 
tode.  With  St  Andrews,  the  seat  of  the  Com- 
nendatorship  of  the  Lord  James,  she  seems  to 
inre  been  most  pleased,  and  remained  there  seve- 
nil  days.  She  returned  to  Edinburgh  by  the  end 
of  September,  passing,  on  the  way,  through  Falk- 
Jwd,  where  her  father  had  died.  Knox  was  much 
distressed  at  the  manifestation  of  the  popular  feei- 
ng in  favour  of  Mary  during  this  journey.  He 
consoles  himself  by  saying,  tha't  she  polluted  the 
towns  through  which  she  passed  with  her  idolatry ; 
^d  in  allusion  to  the  accident  at  Stirling,  remarks, 

"  Fire  followed  her  very  commonly  on  that  jour- 
ney." « 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  counteract,  in  some  degree, 
the  impression  which  Mary's  afiabllity  and  beauty 
n&d  made  upon  her  subjects,  that  soon  after  her 
^vm  to  Edinburgh,  a  very  singular  proclamation 
^88  issued  by  the  civil  authorities  of  that  town. 
«  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — "  Octo- 
^r  2. 1561.  On  which  day  the  Provost,  BailUes, 
^^cil,  and  all  the  Deacons,  perceiving  the  Priests, 
Monks,  Friars,  and  others  of  the  wicked  rabble  of 
*ne  Anti-Christ  the  Pope,  to  resort  to  this  town, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  a  previous  proclamation  ; 
"before  ordain  the  said  proclamation,  charging 

*  Knox,  p.  292, 
M  2 
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•11  Monks,  Frian»  Priests,  Nuns,  Adulterers,  Fer« 
nicators,  and  all  such  filthy  persons,  to  remoire 
themselves  out  of  this  town  and  bounds  thereof, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  pain  of  cart* 
ing  through  the  town,  burning  on  the  cheek,  and 
perpetual  banishment."  *  The  insult  offered  to  the 
Sovereign  of  the  realm,  by  thus  attempting  to  am* 
found  the  professors  of  the  old  religion  with  the 
most  depraved  characters  in  the  country,  was  too 
gross  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mary  did 
not  bring  these  bigoted  magistrates  to  trial,-*-Bfae 
did  not  even  imprison  them,  but  with  much  mild- 
ness,  though  with  no  less  firmness,  she  ordered  the 
Town-Council  instantly  to  deprive  the  Provost  and 
Baillies  of  the  offices  they  held,  and  to  elect  other 
better  qualified  persons  in  their  stead,  f 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  156 1,  the  only 
public  affiiirs  of  consequence,  were  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Lord  James  as  the  Queen's  Lieutenant 

•  Keith,  p.  192. 

f  It  is  worth  while  attending  to  the  very  partial  and 
grossly  perverted  account  which  Knox  gives  of  this  pro- 
clamation, actually  introducing  into  his  History  an  edition 
of  it,  fabricated  by  himself.  He  then  proceeds  to  find  fault 
with  the  Magistrates  for  yidding. to  **  JexaheVs  '*  commands, 
and  remarks,  in  allusion  to  a  counter  proclamation  which 
the  Queen  issued,  that  the  town  should  be  patent  to  all  her 
)ien;es  until  they  were  found  guilty  of  some  offence, — 
<^  The  Queen  took  upon  her  greater  boldness  than  she  and 
Balaam's  bleating  priests  durst  have  attempted  before. 
And.  so  murderers,  adulterers,  thieves,  whores,  drunkards, 
idolaters,  and  all  malefactors  got  protection  under  the 
Queen's  wings,  under  colour  that  they  were  of  her  religion. 
And  so  got  Uie  Devil  freedom  again,  whereas  before  he 
durst  not  have  been  seen  by  daylight  upon  the  common 
streets.  Lord  deliver  us  from  that  bondage  !*'— Knox, 
p.  292-a 
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on  tbe  Borden,  where  he  proceeded  to  bold  conrte, 
and  eodearonredy  by  great  seTerity  and  many  ca^ 
pitsl  panisbments,  to  reduce  tbe  turbulent  dia- 
triets  to  sonDMthing  like  order;  and  the  renew* 
il  on  the  part  of  Queen  Elunbeth  of  tbe  old  dia- 
pute  concerning  tbe  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  Maryv 
Inmg  now  had  the  benefit  of  advice  from  her 
Coimeil,  without  directly  refnaing  what  Elizabeth 
atked,  gare  her,  in  pretty  plain  terms*  to  under- 
stend,  that  she  could  never  think  of  signing  away 
Iter  hereditary  title  and  interest  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  *'  We  know,"  she  says,  in  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  Eliscabetb  on  the  snbject,  *^  bow  near  we 
ne  descended  of  the  blood  of  England,  and  what 
(fences  have  been  attempted  to  make  us,  as  it 
were,  a  stranger  from  it»  We  trust,  being  so  nearly 
your  cousin,  you  would  be  loth  we  should  receive 
*o  manifest  an  injury,  as  entirely  to  be  debaired 
from  that  title,  which,  in  possibility,  may  fall  te 

Most  of  Mary's  French  friends  had,  by  thta 
^e,  returned  home*  Her  uncle,  the  Marquia 
I)*Etbeuf,  however,  remained  all  winter  with'  her; 
Id  losing  the  Duke  of  Danville,  Mary  lost  one  of 
^  warmest  admirers ;  but  it  appears,  that  from 
^ia  being  already  married,  (though  he  could 
bave  obtained  a  divorce,)  and  from  other  con- 
nderations,  Mary  rejected  his  addresses.  Many 
foreign  princes  were  suing  for  the  honour  of  her 
alliance,  among  whom  were  Don  Carlos  of  Spain, 
the  Archduke  Cbai'les  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Prince  of 
^^^oiid6 ;  but  Mary  did  not  yet  see  the  necessity  of 
sn  immediate  marriage.  Among  her  own  subjects^ 
^ere  were  two  who  ventured  upon  confessing 
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.iheir  attacliment,  and  novrisbing  some  hopes'  tkat 
she   might  be  brought  to  view  it  propitiously. 
These  were  the  Earl  of  Arraiiy  already  mentioned, 
and  Sir  John  Gordon^  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
'Hnntly.     The  former  of  these  Mary  never  liked ; 
and  though  the  latter  fiiur  excelled  him  in  aceom* 
plishments,  both  of  body  and  mind,  she  does  Dot 
seem  to  have   given  him  encouragement   either. 
Inspired   by   mutual   jealousy,   these    noblemen, 
of  course,    detested  each  other;  but  Arran  was 
the  more  factions   and   absurd.      Having  taken 
offence   at  some  slights  which  he  supposed  had 
been   offered   him,   he  had    retired  to   St    A&« 
drews,  where  he  was  believed,  by  those  who  knew 
his  restless  temperament,  to   be  hatching  sedi- 
tion.     Upon  one  occasion^-a  Sunday  night  in 
November — just  before  the  Queen  had  retired  to 
bed,  a  report  was  suddenly  spread  through  the 
palace,  that  Arran  had  crossed  the  water  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  retainers,  and  was  march* 
ing  direct  for  Holyroodhouse,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  off  the  Queen  to  Dumbarton  Castle, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  his  father,  or  to  some 
other  place  of  strength.     This  report,  which  gain* 
ed  credit,  it  was  scarcely  known  how,  excited  the 
greatest  alarm.     Mary  s  friends  collected  round 
her  with  as  much  speed  as  possible ;  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  the  Lords  remained  in  arms  with* 
in  the  court  all  night.     Arran  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  the  panic  gradually  subsided,-— 
tiiough  the  nobles  determined  to  keep  guard  every 
night  for  some  time.     This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
assertion  made  by  some  writers,  that  Mary  kept  aper- 
petual  body  guard,  which,  unfortunately,  she  never 
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M  dttrmg  As  whole  of  her  reign.  The  Duke 
of  Chatelherattlt,  who  came  to  Court  soon  after»  al« 
legedy  thai  the  nunoar  which  had  gained  credence 
againat  his  sob^  waa  only  a  manflenvre  of  hia  ene- 
Biiea  %  and  though  hia  ion's  condnct  was,  on  all 
oecaaions,  aufficiently  ontr6>  it  b  not  unlikely  that^ 
this  allegation  was  true. 

Another  tamult,  which  soon  afterwards  occur* 
red,  shows  how  difficult  it  was,  at  this  time,  to 
preaerre  quietness  and  good  order.  It  had  beea 
reported,  among  the  more  dissolute  nohles,  ^1 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Edia- 
baigh,  was  the  chore  amk  of  the  Bail  of  Arm. 
Bothwell,  always  at  home  in  any  afibir  of 
this  kind,  und^took  to  introduce  the  Marquia 
D'Eibeuf  to  the  lady ;  Lord  John>  brother  of  the 
Commendator  of  St  Andrews,  was  also  of  the 
party.  They  went  to  her  house  the  first  night  in 
Busks,  and  were  admitted,  and  courteously  eQ« 
tertained.  Returning  next  evening,  they  were  die*  • 
appointed  to  find,  that  the  object  of  their  admirap 
tion  refused  to  receive  their  vistts  any  longer* 
They  proceeded,  therefore,  to  break  open  the  doors, 
and  to  create  mudi  disturbance  in  the  house  and 
neighbourhood.  Next  day  the  Queen  was  inform- 
ed of  their  disivderly  conduct,  and  she  rebuked 
them  sharply.  But  Bothwell  and  the  Lord  John, 
animated  partly  by  ^eir  dislike  to  the  house  of 
Hiamilton,  and  partly  by  a  turbulent  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, declared  they  would  repeat  their  visit 
the  very  next  night  in  despite  of  either  friend 
or  foe.  Their  intentions  being  understood,  the 
servants  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and 
Arran  thoi^ht  themselves  called  upon  to  defend 
a  lady  whom  their  masters  pateonized.      They 
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assembled  accordingly  with  jack  and  spear  in  tlie 
streets,  determined  to  oppose  force  to  force.  Both- 
well  wished  for  nothing  else,  and  collected  his 
friends  aboat  him  in  his  own  lodgings.  The  op- 
posite party,  howerer,  increased  mnch  more  ra*- 
pidly  than  his,  and  began  to  collect  in  a  threat^i- 
ing  manner  before  his  house.  The  magistrates 
saw  the  necessity  of  interfering;  the  alarm-bell 
was  nmg,  and  despatches  were  sent  off  to  Holy-" 
rood,  to  know  what  course  was  to  be  taken. 
The  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly,  together  with 
the  Lord  James,  joined  the  civic  authorities,  and, 
proceeding  out  to  the  mob,  made  proclamation, 
that  all  men  should  instantly  depart  on  pain  <»f 
death.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  streets 
gradually  became  quiet,  and  Bothwell  gave  up  his 
wild  scheme.  Mary,  next  day,  ordered  both  the 
'  Duke  of  Cbatelherault  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
to  appear  before  her.  The  first  came  aecompa* 
nied  by  a  crowd  of  Protestants,  and  the  latter  with ' 
an  equal  number  of  Catholics.  But  the  Queen 
was  not  to  be  over-awed,  and  having  investigated 
the  matter,  Bothwell  was  banished  from  Court  for 
ten  days.* 

This  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  still  more  serious 
difference,  which  took  place  between  these  untamed 
and  irascible  nobles.  The  Earl  of  Anan  appeared  * 
before  the  Queen,  and  declared  that  a  powerful 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of 
the  Lord  James,  upon  who*n  the  title  of  Eari  of 
Mar,  as  preliminary  to  that  of  Murray,  had  re- 
cently been  conferred.  This  conspiracy,  he  said, 
had  originated  with  himself  and  his  father,  who 
were  beginning  to  tremble,  lest  the  newly  created 
*  Randolph  in  Keith,  p.  210. 
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Evls  influence  with  the  QueeOy  might  inchice  her 
to  set  aside  the  Hamilton  successioD,  in  favour  of 
h^  illegitimate  brother.  That  the  Earl  of  Mar 
had  really  proposed  some  snch  arrangement,  seems 
to  be  established  on  good  authority.  *  The  Earl 
of  Huntly,  together  with  Mar  s  old  enemy,  Both- 
well,  bad  been  induced  by  the  Hamiltons  to 
join  in  this  plot^  The  intention  was^  to  shoot  the 
Earl  of  Mar  when  huntiog  with  the  Queen,  to  ob- 
tain for  the  Hamiltons  his  authority  in  the  goyem- 
ment,  and  to  give  the  Catholic  party  greater  weight 
in  the  state.  Huntly's  eldest  son,  the  Lord  Gordon, 
was  also  implicated  in  Arran's  confession.  A  few 
days  before  the  whole  of  these  plans  were  to  be 
.carried  into  execution,  the  weak  and  vacillating 
Arran,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  had  been 
seized  with  remorse  of  conscience ;  and,  actuated  by 
his  ancient  friendship  for  Mar,  and  his  love  for  the 
QjaeeUf  deterfniaed  on  disclosing  every  thing. 

Historians  seem  to  have  been  pnzded,  what 
degree  of  dependence  they  should  place  upon  the 
truth  of  this  strange  story,  told  by  one  who  was 
already  half  crazed,  and  soon  afterwards  altogether 
insane.  That  there  is  good  reason,  however,  for 
giving  credit  to  his  assertions,  is  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  all  contemporary  writers  speak, 
and  the  fact,  that  the  Queen  sent  both  him  and 
Bothwell  to  prison.  When  the  affair  was  fur- 
ther investigated,  it  was  found  to  involve. sp  many 
of  the  first  nobility  of  the  land,  and  among  others, 
.  Arran  s  own  father,  Chaltell|erau}t,  whoip  he  could 
never  be  expected  publicly  to  accuse,  that  Mary 
resolved  not  to  push  matters  to  extremity  against 

*  GoodsU,  vol.  i.  p.  199,  et  seq. 
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my  one.  She  ordered  the  Dnke  of  Chatelherenfc, 
however,  to  deliver  vp  the  Castle  of  Dumber- 
ton  ;  end,  at- the  Eari  of  Mar's  instigatioD,  she  kept 
Bothwell  a  prisoner,  first  in  the  Castle  of  St  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  in  that  c^  Edinbnrgh,  until 
he  made  his  escape,  and  left  the  country  for  up- 
wards of  two  years.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
conspiracy  should  not  have  been  hitherto  dwelt 
upon  at  greater  length,  tending  as  it  does  to  de- 
yelope  the  secret  motives  by  which  the  Ear)  of  Mar 
was  actnated  in  his  subsequent  fends  with  the  Earl 
of  Hontly.  f  It  is  worth  recollecting  too,  though 
the  hex  has  not  been  previously  noticed,  that  this 
was  the  Jirsi  occasion  on  which  Bothwell  aimed 
at  making  himself  master  of  the  Queen's  person. 
The  design,  though  unsuccessful,  shows  the  spirit 
which  long  continued  to  actuate  him.  Had  Mary 
fallen  into  his  hands  at  this  period,  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  would  ever  have  had  it  in  her  power  to 
marry  Damley,  and  the  whole  complezi<m  of  her 
fkte  might  have  been  changed. 

In  February  1652,  Mary  gave  a  series  of  splen- 
did entertainments,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  her  favourite  brother,  James.  He  was  then  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  chose  for  his 
wife  Lady  Agnes  Keith,  oldest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Marschal.  The  marring  was  solemnized  in  the 
chureh  of  St  Giles  ;  and  Knox  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion,  to  offer  the  Lord  James  a  wholesome, 
but  somewhat  curiously  expressed  advice ;  *'  for," 
said  the  preacher  to  him,  '*  unto  this  day  has  the 

f  Freebaim*8  translation  of  Bois  Guilbert.  pu  32,  et  seq. 
— Knox's  History,  p.  307 — Clialmers,  vol.  i.  p.  62,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  212.— KeitJi,  p.  215  and  2ia— and  Goodall,  voL 
i.  p.  191. 
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kirk  of  God  received  comfort  by  yoa,  and  by  ^yoar 
hbonn ;  in  the  which,  if  hereafter  yon  shall  be 
foand  iainter  than  you  were  before,  it  will  be  said 
that  year  wife  has  changed  your  nature. "  Knox 
and  his  friends  were  subsequently  much  scandaliz- 
ed by  "  the  greatness  of  the  banquetting,  and  the 
vanity  thereof/*  which  characterized  the  honey- 
moon. The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  three 
daughters,  two  of  whom  married  Scotch  noble- 
men,  and  the  third  died  young.  % 

In  August  1562,  Mary  commenced  the  pro- 
greas  into  the  North,  which,  in  so  far  as  some  of  her 
priacipal  nobility  were  concerned,  was  attended 
with  such  very  important  consequences. 

i  Knox,  p.  dO&— ChalnMn^  toI.  ii.  p.  42di 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
maby'3  expedition  to  the  north. 

The  Lord  Janxm,  mw  £fvl  of  M^,  Imd  for 
some  time  felt,  that  so  long  as  he  was  regarded 
with  stti^icion  by  the  Hamiltonsy  and  with  ill- 
concealed  hatred  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  the 
Gordons,  his  power  could  not  be  so  stable,  nor  his 
influence  so  extensive,  as  he  desired.  If  it  is  true 
that  he  had  already  proposed  to  Mary  to  set  aside 
the  succession  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  it  is  equally 
true  that  she  had  refused  his  request.  Foiled, 
therefore,  in  this,  his  more  ambitious  aim,  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  limiting,  in  the  meantime,  to  more 
moderate  bounds,  his  views  of  personal  prefer- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  Hamiltons,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  their  banishment  from  conit, 
and  in  making  them  objects  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like to  the  Queen.  There  was  not  indeed  sufficient 
talent  in  the  family  ever  to  have  made  it  formidable 
to  him,  had  it  not  been  that  it  was  of  the  blood 
royal.  Though  not  possessing  this  advantage,  the 
Gordons  were  always  looked  upon  by  Mar  aa 
more  dangerous  rivals.  He  had  long  nursed  a 
secret  desire,  at  least  to  weaken,  if  not  to  crush 
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altogether,  the  power  of  Hantly.  In  getting  him- 
self created  Earl  of  Mar,  he  had  made  one  atep 
towarda  his  object.  The  lands  which  went  along 
with  this  title  were  part  of  the  royal  demesnes ; 
bnt  had  for  some  time  been  held  in  fee  by  the 
Ear^  of  Hontiy.  Her  brother  had  prevailed  upon 
Mary  to  recall  them  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  thtn 
able  to  set  himself  down  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
coontry,  which  had  hitherto  acknowledged  no  mas- 
ter who  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  Gordon* 
Hnntly  felt  this  encroachment  bitterly;  and  it 
makes  it  the  more  probable,  that  he  had  secretly 
joined  with  Arran  in  his  plot  upon  Mar ;  at  any 
rate  Mar  gave  him  fall  credit  f&c  having  done  so. 
Their  mntnal  animosity  being  thus  exasperated,  to 
the  highest  pitch,  Hnntly  left  the  Court,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  waited  anxiously  for  the  first  op- 
portunity that  might  occur,  to  humble  effectually 
the  great  leader  of  the  Catholics. 

In  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  Mar  now  obtained 
a  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal  of  the  earldom  of 
Murray.  A  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal  consti- 
tuted only  an  inchoate,  not  a  complete  title.  To 
ratify  the  grant  and  make  it  legal,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  Great  Seal  also  affixed  to  it.  Th0 
Great  Seal,  however,  was  in  the  custody  of  Huntly, 
as  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  as  Mar  well  knew  that 
the  grant  of  this  second  earldom  infringed  upon 
Huntly  8  rights  even  more  than  the  former,  he  saw 
the  propriety  of  keeping  it  secret  for  some  time* 
The  earldom  of  Murray,  which,  with  its  lands  and 
appurtenances,  was  bestowed  upon  Huntly  in  1549, 
for  his  services  in  the  war  with  England,  had  been 
again  recalled  by  the  Crown  in  1564,  when  Huntly 
fell  into  the  displeasure  of  the  Queen- Regent,  in 
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conseqiieiioe  of « having  refhsed  to  pvnifih  wkh  fife 
and  sword  some  Highland  rebels.  But  in  1559, 
the  title  and  lands  were  restored,  not  as  a  free  gnmt^ 
but  as  a  leue  daring  five  years,  to  Hontly,  his 
wife  ai)d  heirs,  on  the  condition  of  a  yearly  pay* 
ment  of  2500  meiiu  Scots.  Till  1564,  therefore, 
Hontly  was  entitled  to  consider  himself  master  cf 
all  the  landb  and  revenues  of  this  earldom.  But 
in  1561,  the  title  and  lands  were  privately  con- 
ferred upon  the  Earl  of  Mar.  It  is  true,  that  he 
might  have  applied  thus  early  only  to  prevent 
himself  from  being  anticipated,  and  might  not  have 
intended  to  encroach  on  Hnntly  s  rights  before 
the  legal  period  of  his  enjoying  them  had  expired^ 
The  advantage,,  however,  he  so  eagerly  took  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  month  of  June 
.1562,  proves  that  Mar  bad  never  any  intention 
to  keep  his  title  to  the  earldom  of  Murray  lock- 
ed up  for  three  years.  *  - 

'  The  father  of  James,  Lord  Ogilvy,  had  married 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Hontly's  sisters,  who  gave  her 
some  lands  in  liferent  as  her  dowry.  Upon  her 
husband's  death,  considerations  induced  her  to  sur- 
render the  liferent  to  her  brother,  and  the  Earl  thea 
gave  it  to  his  son.  Sir  John  Gordon.  But  Lord 
Ogilvy  was  displeased  with  his  mother's  conduct, 
jand  questioned  its  legality.  The  matter,  how* 
ever,  was  decided  against  him,  though  not  before 
it  had  occasioned  much  bad  blood  between  him 
and  Su'  John  Gordon.  These  two  noblemen  un« 
fortunately  met  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
though  Sir  John  had  married  Ogilvy  s  uater,  all 

.  •  Cbalmera,  toIA  p.  78. ;  v6l.  ii,  p.  995,  et  teq. ;  and 
p.  426,  et  seq. 
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ties  of  relationship  were  disregarded,  and  an  affiay 
look  place,  in  which  both  were  assisted  by  %hm 
respective  sernoits.  It  does  not  exactly  appear 
who  was  the  aggressor  in  this  scaffle,  but,  from 
the  circamstanees  which  led  to  it,  the  probability 
ifl,  that  it  was  Ogilvy.  Both  noUemen  were  se* 
Terely  wounded ;  and  the  magistrates,'  enraged  at 
their  breach  of  the  peace,  committed  them  to 
prison.  *  Mary  with  her  Court  was  at  Stirlingy 
bit  the  Earl  of  Mar  obtabed  permission  to  depart 
forBdinbmngh,  to  eumine  into  the  whole  affair, 
Tbe  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  was  bow  within 
hie  power,  and  he  saw  the  ad¥antage8  which  might 
be  made,  to  accnie  to  himself  in  consequence. 
After  examination,  he  ordered  the  Lord  Ogilvy 
tnd  his  retainers  to  be  set  at  liberty,  but  Sir  John 
Genlon  he  sent  to  the  common  goal*  Sir  Johui 
not  liking  to  trust  himself  in  such  hands,  made  hia 
Mcape^  after  remaining  in  prison  for  about  a  month» 
t&d  proceeded  to  his  father's  house  in  the  Kortb 
io  redte  to  him  his  grievances,  f 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  subsislang  be* 
tireen  the  Queen's  prime  minister  and  these  g^reat 
Korthem  chieftains,  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed 
that  Robertson  expresses  himself  correctly  when 
he  says,  «<  The  Queen  hcgppened  to  set  out  on  a 
IR^ogress  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  ^ 

*  Knox,  p.  315.  \  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  192.<— Chalmen  tays, 
that  Sir  John  Gordon's  antagonist  was  not  a  Lord  Ogilvy^ 
but  only  James  Ogilvy  ^f  Cardell,  a  son  of  tbe  decea«e4 
Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Findlater.  But  as  he  does  not  giva 
Any  authority  for  this  assertion,  we  have  preferred  follow- 
ing Knox,  Goodall,  and  fiobartson. 

t  Chalmers,  voU  i.  p,  80. ;  and  vol*  ii«  p«  S^^- 

m2 
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Her  motions  were  at  this  time  entirely  n^galc^ted 
by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who,  seeing  the  cont^npt 
which  had  been  offered  to  her  authority  by  the 
flight  of  his  son,  felt  satisfied  that  Mary  coidd 
not  pass  through  the  extensive  territories  of  Huntlyy 
without  either  giving  or  receiving  some  additional 
cause  of  offence,  which  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  consequences  favourable  to.  Mar's  ambi- 
tiqn.  Unless  this  hjrpothesis  be  adopted,  no 
rational  cause  can  be  assigned  why  the  Qoeen 
should  have  chosen  this  particular  season  for  her 
visit  to  the  North*  From  the  recent  suspi- 
cion which  had  attached  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  as 
one  of  Arran's  colleagues  in  a  conspiracy  against 
her  favouiite  minister,  and  the  still  more  recent 
conduct  of  his  son  Sir  John  Gordon,  she  certainly 
could  have  no  intention  to  pay  that  family  the 
compliment  of  honouring  them  with  her  royal 
presence  as  a  guest.  North  of  Aberdeen,  how- 
ever, nearly  the  whole  country  was  subservient  to 
HuDtly  ;  and  if  Mary  did  not  pass  through  it  as  a 
friend,  she  must  as  an  enemy.  This  was  the  con- 
sideration that  prompted  Uie  Earl  of  Mar  to  fix 
this  year  for  the  expedition.  It  was  owing  to 
negociations  with  Elizabeth,  concerning  a  personal 
interview  between  the  two  Queens,  that  Mary  was 
unable  to  set  out  till  towards  the  middle  of 
August.  9 

The  Queen  left  Edinburgh  on  horseback,  as  usual, 
attended  by  a  very  considerable  train.  Among 
others,  four  members  of  her  Privy  Council  went  withi 
her, — the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Marschall,  and 
Mar, — the  three  first  of  whom  had  no  particular 
liking  for  Huntly,  and  were,  besides,  entirely  un- 
der  the    (]ifection  of  the  last.      Randolph   idso 
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attended  the  Qaeen  in  this  journey,  and  fumkheB 
some  details  concermngit.  On  the  18th  of  Angiut, 
1562,  she  left  Stirling ;  and,  after  a  disagreeable 
and  fatiguing  journey,  arriyed  at  Old  Aberdeen 
OB  the   27th.     Here   she  remained  for  several 
(lays,  and  all  the  nobility  in  these  parts  came  to 
pay  their  homage  to  her.     Among  the  rest  were 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Huntly,  who  entreated 
her  to  honour  them  with  a  visit  at  Huntly  Castle, 
informing  her  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  make 
suitable  preparations  for  her  entertainment.    Mary, 
ftt  Mars  instigation   of  course,    (for,  as  fieu:  as 
her  own  feelings  were  concerned,  she  must  have 
looked  with  favour  upon  the  first  Catholic  Peer 
of  the  realm),  received  them  coldly.     This  was 
hat  a  poor   return  for  Huntly's   long  tried  fi- 
delity to  herself  and  family ;  for,  whatever  quar- 
'ela  he  may  have  had  with  the  nobility,  he  had 
^ways  preserved  inviolate  his   respect  for  the 
royal  prerogative.     His  son.  Sir  John  Gordon, 
b]8o  came  to  Aberdeen,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  the  Queen,  to  be   dealt,  with  as  her  justice 
jnight  direct.     He  was  neither  tried  nor  take^ 
into  custody ;  but,  with  more  refined  policy,  he 
was  ordered  by  Mar,  and  the  rest  of  the  Queen's 
Council,  to  proceed  voluntarily  to  Stirling  Castle, ' 
&nd  there  deliver  himself,  as  a  prisoner,  to  the 
Keeper,  Lord  Erskine,  Mar's   uncle.      It   was, 
no  doubt,  foreseen  that  this  order,  so  dispropor- 
^ned  in  its  severity  to  the  offence  which  occa- 
sioned it,  would  not  be  complied  with,  nor  was 
H  wished   that   it   should.     Guided  by   similar 
advice,  Mary  refused  to  visit  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly, — ^a  refusal  which  was  pathetically 
Wented  by  Randolph,  as  it  was  "  within  thiee 
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miles  of  her  way,  and  the  fairest  house  in  this  coon- 
try."  W«  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that 
there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  accommodation,  in 
Old  Aberdeen,  that  Randolph,  and  Maitland  the 
secretary,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Eng- 
land, were  obliged  to  sleep  together  in  the  same 
bed.  This  is,  perhaps,  rendered  the  less  remark- 
able, when  we  are  informed  that  there  were,  at  the 
Uniirersity,  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  scholars. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  Mary  left  Aberdeen 
for  Inverness ;  but,  in  the  interral,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  perceiving  that  there  might  be  sonae  occasioa 
for  their  services,  had  collected  a  pretty  strong 
body  of  men,  who  marched  forward  with  tlie 
Queen  and  her  train.  In  journeying  north- 
wards, she  travelled  by  Rothiemay,  Grange^ 
Balvenie,  and  Elgin,  passing  very  near  the  Eaii 
of  Huntly's  castle.  No  entreaty  would  induce 
her  to  enter  it ;  but  she  permitted  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  and  Randolph  to  partake  of  its  faospitalitv 
for  two  days.  **  The  Earl  of  Huntly's  house, 
says  Randolph,  **  is  the  best  furnished  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  country.  His  cheer  is  marvellous 
great ;  his  mind  then,  such,  as  it  appeared  to  ud, 
€u  ought  to  bCy  in  any  subfeet,  to  his  sovereign, " 
On  the  6th  of  September,  Mary  went  from  Elgin 
to  Tarnaway,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  earldom 
of  Murray,  and  at  that  time  in  possession  of  a 
tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Information  being 
there  received  that  Sir  John  Gordon's  fiiends  and 
vassals,  exasperated  at  the  ovep'degi'ee  of  rigour 
with  which  he  was  treated,  were  assembling  in 
arms ;  and  that  Sir  John,  instead  of  going  to 
Stirling,  had  joined  the  rebels,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  charging  him  to  surrender,  by  way 
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of  forfeity  into  the  Qaeen's  handa,  his  lionses 
and  fortreMet  of  l^dlater  and  Auchindoune. 
This  proclamation  waa  expressed  with  a  bitter- 
1688  which  miiBt  only  have  enraged  the  discon- 
teats  the  more.  It  required  the  surrender  of 
tbese  strongholds^  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
iveakiiig' the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  in  con- 
nderation  of  her  Miyesty  having  heard  *'  the 
nuoiy  grievous  eomplaints  of  the  poor  people 
of  this  country,  hearing  them  to.  be  herreit  (rob- 
bed) and  oppressed  by  him  and  his  accompli- 
oes,  in  times  by-past ;  and  fearing  the  like,  or 
.woise,  should  be  done  in  time  coming."  The 
Bams  proclamation  described  Sir  John  Gordon's 
wife  as  "  Lady  Findlater,  his  pretended  spouse."  * 
Fearing  that  even  all  this  might  not  be  enough 
to  induce  Huntly  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
be  plausibly  construed  into  treason,  Mar  now, 
for  tlie  first  time,  produced  his  title  to  the  Eail- 
dom  of  Murray,  and  assumed  the  name.  The 
^Y  meeting  of  council  held  north  of  Aberdeen 
ivas  at  Tarnaway,.and at  the  first  council  after  the 
Qoeen  had  returned  to  Aberdeen,  we  find  Mar'9 
name  dianged  to  that  of  Murray.  Robertson, 
who  has  followed  Buchanan's,  or  in  other  words 
Murray's  own  account  of  the  transactions  in 
the  North,  in  referring  Mar's  assumption  of  the 
Barldmn  of  Murray  to  a  later  date,  forgets  that 
it  most  have  been  sanctioned  by  Mary  and  her 
Council ;  and  that  the  only  opportunity  for  doing 
>o,  in  the  interval  of  their  departure  from,  and  re- 
turn to  Aberdeen,  was  at  Tamaway.  f 

*  Keith,  p.  225.    f  ^^itb,  p.  S26. 
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This  new  insalt  upon  bioMelf  and  •  family  was^ 
•9  Mnmy  ezpecUd,  deeply  felt  by  the  Earl  of 
Hvntly.  He  began  io  mwpecA  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  niin  bim ;  and  in  this  extremity,  widk 
evident  relactanee^  be  prepared  to  defend  bim- 
aelf.  Mary,  meanwbile»  matebed  forward  to  In- 
yemess.  ^  On  her  arriral/'  says  Robertson,  ^  tbo 
commanding  officer  in  the  Castle,  by  Hun^9 
crden^  sbvt  the  gatea  againetber."  The  gates 
were  shut,  bnt  certainly  not  by  Htmtly's  orders ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Castle  had  been 
anmmoned,  be  sent  bis  express  commands  to  the 
governor  (who  bad  acted  npon  bis  own  responai^ 
bility)  to  snrrender  it.  These  commends,  how«- 
ever,  came  too  late ;  the  Castle  bad  been  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  governor  put  to  death*  What 
right  die  Eaii  of  Mnrray,  or  even  the  Qneen 
herself,  had  to  demand  the  snrrender  of  the  castle, 
which  belonged  hereditarily  to  Lord  Creor^  Gor* 
don,  the  Earl  of  Hnntly  s  eldeet  son,  does  not 
appear.  As  Chafaners  remarks,  the  whole  pro« 
ceeding  seems  to  have  been  illegal  and  nnwar^ 
rentable.  Hnntly,  who  was  on  Ms  way  to  Inv«r* 
ness,  to  attempt  an  arrangement  of  these  disputes^ 
by  a  personal  interview  widi  the  Qneen,  when 
be  heard  of  the  execntion  of  the  governor,  re* 
turned  to  his  castle.  * 

The  Gordons  were  now  fairly  roused  ;  and,  cel« 
lecting  their  followers,  they  determined  to  act  re* 
Bolutely,  but  not  as  aggressors.  Mary  was  made 
to  believe  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country ;  and  though  there  was,  in  reality  no  in* 
tention  to  attack  her,  every  means  was  taken  to 

•  Chahnera,  voL  L  p.  84>  and  toI.  il  p.  609. 
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uupire  het  with  fear,  audi  to  conme e  her  of  the 
treacberDos  Uetigos  of  the  Earl  of  Hantly.  But 
MarjTy  had  a  eonngeoiu  spirit^  when  it  was 
necessary  to  exert  it.  **  In  all  those  garbril- 
les, "  says  Randolph,  "  I  ne^er  saw  the  Qneen 
Aoredy-^never  dismayed;  nor  never  thought  I 
tlist  stomach  to  bo  in  her  that  I  find*  She  re* 
peRted  nothingi  but  when  the  Lords  and  others  at 
iDFemess  came  in  the  morning  from  the  watchi 
that  she  was  not  a  man«  to  know  what  life  it  was 
to  lie  all  night  in  the  fields  or  to  walk  upon  the 
Gsueway  with  a  jack  and  knapsack,  a  Glasgow 
iKukler  and  a  broadsword/' 

Ob  the  15th  of  September,  the  Qoeen  retnmed 
Mmthwards.  She  had  with  her  about  two  thonsand 
neo,  and  as  she  advanced,  their  number  increased 
to  3000.  She  Boarched  by  Kilravock  and  Tania- 
^y»  to  Spynio  Castle,  Thence,  she  proceeded 
throqgh  the  counUy  of  the  Gordons,  crossing  the 
Spsy  at  Fodiiabers,  and  going  by  the  way  of 
CoUen  and  Baoftl  Throughout  the  whole  course  of 
^  inarch,  Murray  took  care,  to  make  her  be- 
lisv^  that  she  was  in  danger  of  being  attacked  every 
moment.  If  there  had  been  anv  enemy  to  fight 
^th,  <<what  desperate  blows,  'says  Randolph,' 
^  would  not  have  be^i  gpren,  when  every  man 
^uld  have  fought  ha  the  sight  of  so  noble  a 
Onsen,  and  sa  many  fiiir  ladies !  **  The  only  incji? 
<^Mkto  which  s^m  to  have  occurred,  were  sum- 
iDODses  to  surrender,  given  by  sound  of  trumpet 
at  Findlater  House,  and  at  Deckford,  mansions  of 
Sir  John  Gordon.  The  keepers  of  both  refused  ;. 
bat  they  were  not  actmg  upon  their  master's  au- 
thority. Having  slept  a  night  at  the  Laird  of 
Banflf  8  house,  Mary  returned,  on  the  22d  of  Sepi- 
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tember,  to  Aberdeen.  Her  entr^  into  the  New 
Town,  was  celebrated  by  the  *  inhabitants  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect.  Spectacles,  plays, 
and  interludes  were  devised ;  a  richly  wrought 
silver  cap,  with  500  crowns  in  it,  was  presented 
to  her;  and  wine,  coals,  and  wax,  were  sent  in 
great  abundance  to  her  lodgings. 

But  the  Earl  of  Murray,  was  not  yet  satisfied 
that  he  had  humbled  the  Gordons  enough.     It 
was  true,  that  the  lands  of  Su*  John  had  been  for- 
feited,— that  the  castle  of  Lord  George  had  been 
captured, — and  that  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
earldom  of  Murray  had  been  wrested  from  Hunt- 
ly.    But  Huntly's  power  still  remained  nearly  as 
great  as  ever ;  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Mur- 
ray would  ever  be  able  to  seat  himself  quietly  in  his 
new  possessions,  situated  as  they  were  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Earl's  domains.     The  privy  council 
were  therefore  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  the  re- 
solution that  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  the  language  of 
Randolph,  "  shall  either  submit  himself,  and  deliver 
his  disobedient  son    John,  or  utterly  to  use  all 
force  against  him,  for  the  subversion  of  his  house 
for  ever**     To  enforce  this  determination,  Mur- 
ray levied  soldiers,  and  sent  into  Lothian   and 
Fife  for  officers  in  whona  he  could  place  confid- 
ence, particularly  Lindsay  and  Grange.  With  what 
show  of  reason  the  unfortunate  Huntly  could  be 
subjected  to  so  severe  a  fote,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
He  had  come  to  offer  his  obedience  and  hospitali- 
ty to  the  Queen^  on  her  first  arrival  at  Aberdeen ; 
— he  remained  perfectly  quiet  during  her  journey 
through  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  sub- 
ject to  him ; — he  sent  to  her,  after  she  returned  to 
Aberdeen,  the  keys  of  the  Houses  of  Findlater  and 
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Dockford^  which  she  had  jnimmoned  ii]ifiacc6e8fiil«> 
Ij  on  her  march  from  Cnllen  to  Banff; — and  ho 
delivered  to  her,  out  of  his  own  castle,  a  field- 
piece  which  the  Regent  Arran  had  long  ago 
giren  to  him,  and  which  Mary  now  demanded. 
He  added,  that  **  not  only  that,  which  was  her 
own,  but  also  his  body  and  goods,  were  at  her 
Gnice  8  commands."  *  His  wife,  the  Countess 
of  Hnntly,  led  Captain  Hay,  the  person  sent  for 
the  cannon,  into  the  chapel  at  her  castle,  and 
placing  herself  at  the  altar,  said  to  him, — **  Good 
Mend,  you  see  here  the  envy  that  is  borne  un* 
to  my  husband.  Would  he  have  forsaken  God 
and  his  religion  as  those  that  are  now  about  the 
Queen  8  grace,  and  have  the  whole  guiding  of 
ber,  have  done,  my  husband  had  never  been  put 
at  as  now  he  is.  God,  and  He  that  is  upon  this 
holy  altar,  whom  I  believe  in,  will,  I  am  sure^ 
preserve,  and  let  oar  true  meaning  hearts  be 
hnown ;  and  as  I  have  said  unto  you,  so,  I  pray 
yon,  let  it  be  said  unto  your  mistress.  My  hus- 
band was  ever  obedient  unto  her,  and  so  will  die 
her  fiaithful  subject. "  f 

That  Mary  should  have  given  her  sanction  to 
these  iniquitous  proceedings,  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposiag,  what  was  in  truth  the  case, 
that  she  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  every  thing 
tending  to  exculpate  Huntly,  whilst  various  means 
Were  invented  to  inspire  her  with  a  belief,  that, 
he  had  conceived,  and  was  intent  upon  execut- 
ing a  diabolical  plot  against  herself  and  govern'^ 

*  Chalmers,  vol.  ii.  p.  306, 
t  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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meiit*  It  was  giren  out,  tbsfc  hk  objecl  was  to  seize 
upon  ibe  Queen  s  penon,— to  many  her  by  fores 
to  bis  0on  Sir  Ji^n  Gordon,-«-<an(}  to  cut  off  Mur* 
ray,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  bis  priacipal  eoeime^X 
lofloenced  by  tbese  misrepresentationsy  wbkfa 
would  bare  been  smiled  at  in  later  times,  but 
wbicb,  in  tboae  days,  were  taken  more  aeriomly, 
tbe  Queen  put  tbe  fate  of  Handy  into  tbe  bandi 
of  Murray.    Soon  after  ber  return  to  Aberdeen^ 

^  "  The  time  and  place  for  perpclratifig  this  htffi4 
deed,"  says  Robertsoii,  <*  were  frequently  appointed;  but 
the  executing  of  it  wa&  wonderfully  preventefl  by  some  of 
those  unforeseen  accidents  which  so  often  occur  to  discon- 
cert tbe  schemes,  and  to  intimidate  the  hearts  of  assassiits*" 
There  is  something  strangely  inconsisteiit  between  this 
statement,  and  that  which  Robertson  makes  immediately 
afterwards  in  a  note,  where  he  says,—"  We  have  imputed 
tbe  violent  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  a  sudden 
■tsrt  of  resentment,  without  charging  him  with  any  p>^ 
meditaited  purpose  of  rebellion. "    And  that  Huiuly  did 
not  intend  to  seize  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  t)ie 
historian  argues  upon  these  grounds  : — <^  1st,  On  the 
Queen*s    ai^val   in  the   Nortli,    be  laboured  in    good 
earnest  to  gain  her  favour,    and    to  obtain  a  panlos 
for  his   son. — 2d,  He  met  the    Qoeen,  first  at  Abet^ 
deen  and  then  at   Rothicmayj  whiiher  he    would  oot 
have  ventured  to  come  had  he  harboured  any  such  tre^ 
sonable  resolution—- 3d,  His  conduct  was  irresolute  ana 
wavering,  like  that  of  a  man  disconcerted  by  an  unforeseen 
danger,  not  like  one  executing  a  concerted  plan.-<— Mv 
The  most  considerable  persons  of  his  clan  submitted  t» 
t))e  Queen,  and  found  surety  to  obey  her  commands ;  had 
the  Earl  been  previously  determined  to  rise  in  arms  agsin^ 
tiie  Queen,  or  to  seise  her  ministers^  it  is  probable  he 
vpuld  have  imparted  it  to  his  principal  follower^  ^ 
would  they  have  deserted  him  in  this  manner,  **    Yet  in 
direct  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  Robertson^  in 
tepiing  the  stoiy  of  Huntly*s  wrongs,  throws  upon  him  the 
whole  blame,  and  entirely  eipulpatee  Murray.^— Robertson* 
vol.  i.  p.  222,  et  ses^ 
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an  expediti<m  was  flecretly  prepwred  flgsfnat  Hant- 
ly  8  castle.  If  resistance  waB  offered,  the  troops 
sent  for  the  purpose  were  to  take  it  by  force,  and 
if  admitted  tritbout  opposition,  they  were  to  bring 
Hntitly,  a  prisoner  to  Aberdeen.  Intimation,  hoW" 
«ver,  of  this  enterprise  and  its  object  was  conveyed 
to  the  Ear],  and  he  contrired  to  baffle  its  success. 
Hit  wife  received  the  party  with  all  hospitality ; 
Arew  open  her  doors,  and  entreated  that  they 
woqM  examine  the  whole  premises,  to  ascertain 
wheUiOT  they  affiirded  any  ground  of  suspicion. 
Bat  Huntly  himself,,  took  care  to  be  out  of  the 
^y»  having  retired  to  Badenoch.  * 

Thns  foiled  dgain,  Murray,  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, called  a  Privy  Council,  at  which  he  got  it 
declared,  that  unless  Huntly  appeared  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  before  her  Mi^ty,  **  to  answer  to 
such  things  as  are  to  luy  to  his  ehaigtt,'*  he  should 
^  pnt  to  the  fiom  for  his  contempt  of  her  autho-' 
tity,  and  **  his  houses,  strengths,  and  ftiends,  taken' 
^m  him.**-!*  However  willing  be  night  have 
^Q  to  have  ventured  thus  into  the  lion's  den,; 
Huntly  could  not  possibly  have  appeared  within 
^  time  appointed.  On  tlie  17th  of  October,  he 
^*S8  therefore  denounced  a  rebel  in  terms  of  the 
prenotts  proclamation,  and  his  lands  and  titles  de-^ 
dared  forfeited,  j:  Even  yet,  however,  Huntly 
*ct«d  with  forbearance.  He  sent  his  Countess  to 
Aberdeen  on  the  20th,  who  requested  admis- 
^  to  the  Queen's  presence,  that  she  might  make 
>Duiife8t  her  husbaxKi's  innocence.     So  far  from 


*  ChaltnerB,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

t  Keith,  p.  2d6L 

i  Chalmers,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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obtaining  an  audience,  this  lady,  who  was  respect- 
ed and  loyed  over  the  whole  conntry,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  come  within  two  miles  of  the  Court, 
and  she  returned  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  As 
a  last  proof  of  his  fidelity,  Huntly  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Aberdeen,  offering  to  enter  into  ward 
till  his  cause  might  be  tried  by  the  whole  nobility. 
Even  this  offer  was  rejected;  and,  goaded  into 
madness,  the  unfortunate  Earl  at  Jength  collected 
his  followers  round  him,  and,  raising  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  not  against  the  Queen,  but  against 
Murray,  advanced  suddenly  upon  Aberdeen. 

This  resolute  proceeding  excited  considerable 
alarm  at  Court.  Murray,  however,  had  fu'eseen 
the  probability  of  such  a  step  being  ultimately  taken, 
and  had  been  busy  collecting  forces  sufficient  to 
repel  the  attack.  A  number  of  the  neighbouring, 
nobility  had  joined  him,  who,  not  penetrating  the 
prime  minister's  real  motives,  were  not  displeased 
to  see  so  proud  and  powerful  an  earldom  as  that 
of  Huntly  likely  to  fall  to  pieces.  On  the  28th  of 
October,  Murray,  marched  out  of  Aberdeen  at  the 
l^ead  of  about  2000  men.  He  found  Huntly  ad- 
vantageously stationed  at  Corrachie,  a  village  a- 
bout  fifteen  miles  from  Aberdeen.  Huntly's-  force 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Murray,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding 500  men.  Indeed,  it  seems  doubtful, 
whether  he  had  advanced  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting,  as  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater  weight 
to  his  demands,  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  who,  he  always  maintained,  had 
been  misled  by  false  council.  Perceiving  the  ap- 
proach, however,  of  his  inveterate  enemy  Mur- 
ray, and  considering  the  superiority  of  his  own 
position  on  the  hill  of  Eare,  he  relinquished  all 
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idea  of  retreat,  and  determined,  at  any  risk  to  ac« 
oept  iim  battle  which  was  offered  him.  The  contest 
was  of  short  duration.  The  broadswords  of  the 
Highlanders,  even  had  the  nnmbers  been  more  e- 
qoal,  would  haire  been  no  match  for  the  spears 
nd  regular  discipline  of  Mniray's  Lowland  troopa* 
Their  followers  fled ;  but  the  Earl  of  Huntly  imd 
Ins  two  sons.  Sir  John  Gordon  and  Adam,  a  youth 
of  sereateen,  disdaining  to  give  ground,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  Eiarl,  who  was  advanced  in  life» 
was  no  sooner  set  upon  horseback,  to  be  carried 
triomphantly  into  Aberdeen,  than  the  thoughts  of 
the  mln  which  was  now  brought  upon  himself  and 
his  fjEunily  overwhelmed  him ;  and,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  or  receiving  a  blow,  be  fell  dead  from 
hia  horse,  -f  ' 

t  KuoK,  p.  daOt^Bucfawuii's  Hts^vy,  Book  xWL 
^-Chalmers,  vol.  L  p.  95,  and  voL  iL  p.  308,  wImmo  su* 
tbority^sa  letter  of  Randolpfa,  preserved  in  the  Paper* 
Office,  and  written  the  evening  of  the  verjT  day  on  which 
tbe  battle  took  place.  Randolph,  though  not  on  the  field 
^imaelf,  had  two  servant!  there,  and  uw  the  dead  body  of 
the  £arl,  when  it  was  brought  into  Aberdeen.  Robertson 
and  otheis  have  said,  that  Huntly,  who  was  very  corpu* 
^t,  was  slain  on  the  field,  or  trodden  to  death  in 
tlie  pursuit  Chalmers,  however,  has  truth  on  his  side, 
vfaen  he  remarks,  that  <*  Doctor  Robertson,  wiio  never 
saw  those  instructive  letters  {oi  Randolph),  grossly  misre* 
presents  the  whole  circumstances  of  that  affair  at  Conna*> 
ciue;  he  saya,  *  Huntly  advanced  with  a  considerable 
^vrce  towaida  Aberdeen,  and  filled  the  Queen*s  tmali  court 
vith  the  utmott  eonwtemaiian ;  and  that  Murray  had  only 
a  handful  of  men  in  whom  he  could  confide ;  but,  by  his 
"tcady  courage  and  prudent  conduct,  gained  a  miraculoua 
^w:tory.*  For  the  assertion  of  Murray's  having  only  a  hantU 
M  of  mtn,  he  quotes  Keith,  p.  230,  in  which  there  is  not 
one  word  of  tiie  jorce  at  Corrachie  on  either  side.  The 
^e  there  spoken  of  is  what  the  Queen  had  aboat  her 

o2 
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Sir  John  Gordon  who  was  pronooDced  the' 
author  of  all  these  troubles^  having  been  marcli- . 
ed  into  Aberdeen,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed.  He  may  have  been  an  enemy  of  Mur- 
i^ay's,  but  so  far  from  being  a  traitor  to  Uie  Queen, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  admirers  and  at- 
tached subjects  she  ever  had.  Yet  Murray  took 
care  to  have  it  reported,  that  Sir  John,  before  he 
was  beheaded,  confessed,  that  if  his  father  had  ta- 
ken Aberdeen,  he  was  determined  to  have  "  burn- 
ed the  Queen,  and  as  many  as  were  in  the  house 
with  her. "  **'     So  palpable  a  falsehood  throws  ad- 

two  months  before  on  her  first  progress  into  the  North,  iipt 
on  her  return  to  Aberdeen,  after  new  troops  had  been  rais- 
ed, and  old  ones  summoned  to  that  premeditated  and  bar« 
barous  scene."  Knox  is  also  a  better  authority  upon  this 
subject  than  Robertson.  He  gives  the  following  curious 
account  of  the  EarFs  deieith  and  subsequent  fate: — <'  The 
Earl,  immediately  after  his  taking,  departed  this  life,  with- 
out any  wound,  or  yet  appearance  of  any  stroke,  wiiereof 
death  might  have  ensued ;  and  so,  because  it  was  late,  he 
was  cast  over  athwart  a  pair  of  creels,  and  so  was  carried 
to  Aberdeen,  and  was  laid  in  the  tolbooth  thereof,  that  the 
response  which  his  wife's  witches  had  given  might  be  ful- 
filled, who  all  affirmed  (as  the  most  part  say)>  that  that 
same  night  he  should  be  in  the  tolbooth  of  Aberdeen,  with- 
out any  wound  upon  his  body.  When  his  lady  got  know- 
ledge thereof,  she  blamed  her  principal  witch,  called  Ja- 
net ;  but  she  stoutly  defended  herself  (as  the  Devil  can 
ever  do),  and  affirmed  that  she  gave  a  true  answer,  albeit 
she  spoke  not  all  the  truth ;  for  she  knew  that  he  should 
be  there  dead."  Knox,  p.  328.  <*  It  is  a  memorable 
fact,**  Chalmers  elsewhere  remarks,  *<  that  Huntly  and 
Sutherland**  (who  was  forfeited  soon  afterwards,  as 
implicated  in  this  pretended  rebellion)  «  were  two  of 
those  nobles  who  had  sent  Bishop  Lesley  to  France, 
with  offers  of  duty  and  services  to  the  Queen,  while  Mur- 
ray, Maitland,  and  other  considerable  men  offered  their 
dnties  and  services  to  Elizabeth.'* 
*  Randolph  in  Keith,  p.  SSO. 
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ditkmal  light  upon  the  motiTefl  which  instigated 
the  prime  minister  throughoiit.      With  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  he  insisted  upon  Mary  giving  her 
pttblic  countenance  to  his  proceedings,  by  consent- 
ing to  be  present  at  Gordon  s  death.     She  Was 
placed  at  a  window,  opposite  to  which  the  sca£fold 
ittd  been  erected.     Gordon,  who  was  one  of  the 
hmdBomest  men  of  his  times,  observed  her^  and< 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  ^'  gave  her  to  understand 
by  his  looks,  "  says  Freebaim,  "  that  her  presence 
sweetened  the  death  he  was  going  to  suffer  only, 
for  loving  her  too  well.  **     He  then  fell  upon  his 
)a^B,  and 'prepared  to  lay  his  ^  head  upon  the 
block.    Mary,  totally  unable  to  stand  this  scene, 
was  already  suffused  in  tears;  and  when  she  was 
informed  that  the  unskilful  official,  instead  of  strik- 
ing off  the  head,  had  only  mangled  the  neck,  she 
funted  away,  and  it  was  some  time   before   she 
could  be  recoveired.  f     Adam  Gordon  was  indebt- 
^  to  his  youth  for  saving  him  from  his  brother's 
&te.    He  lived  to  be,  as  his  father  had  been,  one 
of  Mary's   most   faithful   servants.     Lord   Gor-» 
don,  the  late  Earl's  eldest  son,   who  was  with 
liis  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  at 
Hamilton,  was  soon  afterwards  seized  and  commit- 
ted to  prison,  Murray  finding  it  convenient  to  de-" 
clare  him  implicated  in  the  Earl's  guilt.     Having 
remained  under  arre&i;t  for  some  months,  he  was 
tried  and  found  guilty,  but  the  execution  of  his 
sentence  was  left  at  the  Queen's  pleasure.     She 
sent  him  to  Dunbar  Castle ;  and  as  Murray  could 
not  prevail  upon  her  to  sign  the  death-warrant,  he 
^  recourse  to  forgery ;  and  had  the  keeper  of 

t  Little  did  Mary  then  dream  of  FoUieringay. 
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the  castle  not  dmcovtred  the  deceit,  the  Lord  Gor-^ 
don's  fate  wonid  have  been  sealecL  Mary  was 
content  with  keeping  him  prisoner,  tiiU  a  change  m 
her  adminiBiration  restored  him  to  fttvonr,  and 
to  the  forfeited  estates  and  honours  of  lus  fis^ 
then 

One  other  incident  connected  with  these  tragi- 
cal events  is  worth  recording.  Means  having  beini 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  Hnntly's  body,  it  was 
sent  by  sea  to  Leith,  and  lay  for  several  naonths 
at  Holyroodhonse.  In  the  Parliament  which 
net  in  May  1563,  these  melancholy  renaains 
were  produced,  to  have  sentence  of  forfeiton 
pronounced  against  them.  To  obviate  if  pos* 
sible  this  additional  calamity,  the  Countess  of 
Hnntly,  widow  of  the  deceased,  appeared  befove 
the  Parliament,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  Gonloa 
requested  to  be  heard  in  h^  late  lm8bend*s  de- 
fence. The  request  was  refused ;  Hnntly  s  casdes 
and  houses  were  rifled  of  their  property,  his 
friends  and  vassals  fined,  and  many  escheats  erant- 
ed  to  those  who  had  assisted  in  crushing  this  onoe 
noble  £unily.  * 

*  In  Bucbsnan^s  CandeoUi  a  serere  satire,  written  st 
the  request  of  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Marray,  when  that 
nobleman  quarrelled  with  Secretary  Maitland,  we  haie 
the  following  ridiculous  account  of  the  secret  motives 
which  led  to  this  disastrous  northern  expedition.  <*  Tbo 
Queen,  by  advice  of  her  uncles,  deriscMl  to  destroy  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  thinking  him  to  be  a  great  bridle  to  §«• 
frain  her  appetites,  and  impediment  to  live  at  liberty  of 
her  pleasure ;  not  that  he  ever  used  any  violence  aneot 
her,  but  that  his  honesty  was  so  great  that  she  was  anharawl 
to  attempt  any  thing  indecent  in  his  presence,  fibe,  Uiea, 
being  delil>erate  to  destroy  him,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
went  to  the  north  and  he  in  her  company ;  and  howbtit 
the  treason  was  opened  plainly,  and  John  Qurdon  lying 
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Murray  baWng  now  no  farther  occasion  for  the 
Qneen  8  presence  at  Aberdeen,  the  Court  moved 
southwards  on  the  5th  of  Noyember..  On  her  way 
home,  she  visited  Dmiottar  Castle,  Montrose,  Ar- 
broath, Dundee,  Stirling,  and  Linlithgow.  She  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh  on  the  22d,  having  been  absent 
upwards  of  three  months.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  she  ever  undertook  litis  northern  expedi- 
tion. Though  she  had  little  or  no  share  in 
its  gnilt,  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  made 
an  ^ectoal  tool  in  the  hands  of  Murray,  who  was 
now  more  powerfid  than  any.  minister  of  Mary*s 
ought  to  have  been.  He  had  forced  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  into  exile ;  he  had  brought  the  Duke  of 
Cbatelherault  and  Arran  into  disgrace ;  and  hav-. 
ing  accomplished  the  death^of  the  courageous  Hunt- 
ly,  he  had  obtained  for  himself  and  friends  the  great-, 
er  part  of  that  nobleman's  princely  estates  and 
titles.  Besides,  he  was  more  popular  among 
the  Reformers  than  ever,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Gordon  family  had  been  long  wished  for  by  them.. 
In  short,  though  without  the  name,  he  was  the  King 
of  Scotland,  and  his  sister  Mary  was  his  subject. 

not  far  off  the  town  (Aberdeen)  with  a  great  power,  and 
the  £arl  of  Murray  expressly  lodged  in  a  house  separate' 
from  all  other  habitation,  and  his  death  by  divers  ways 
sought, — ^this  Cameleon  (Maitland)  whether  for  simple- 
new  or  for  lack  of  foresight,  or  for  boldness  of  courage, 
I  refer  to  every  man's  conscience  that  doth  know  him,  he 
alone  could  see  no  treason,  could  fear  no  danger,  and 
could  never  believe  that  the  Earl  of  Huntly  would  take 
on  band  such  an  enterprise. "  This  statement,  while  it 
gives  some  notion  of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
Buchanan's  accuracy  when  influenced  by  party  feeling, 
betrays,  at  the  same  time,  the  important  secret,  that  Mait- 
land saw  and  felt  the  injustice  of  Huntly's  persecution. 
—Buchanan  t  Camaleon,  p.  9. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CHATSLARDS   tMPRUDBHT   ATTACRMBITT,   AND^ 

Knox's  PSftSiTEiuiiG  hatred. 

Mart  retained  from  her  Nordiem  expedition 
towards  the  conclusion  cf  the  year  1562.  The 
two  following  yean,  1563  and  1564,  nndistinguish- 
ed  as  they  were  by  any  political  erents  of  im- 
portance, were  the  quietest  and  happiest  she 
spent  in  Scotland.  Her  moderation  and  urbani- 
ty had  endeared  her  to  her  people ;  and,  in  her 
own  well  regulated  mind,  existed  a  spring  of  pure 
aad  abiding  satisfoction.  Nevertheless,  vexations 
of  various  sorts  mingled  their  bitterness  in  her 
cup  of  sweets.  An  occurrence  which  took  place 
early  in  1563,  demands  our  attention  first. 

The  poet  Chatelard  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  those  who  sailed  in  Mary's  train,  when  she 
came  ln>m  the  continent.  He  had  attached  himself 
to  the  future  Constable  of  France,  the  Duke  Dan- 
ville, and  was  a  gentleman  of  good  fiimily  and  for- 
tune, being  by  the  mother's  side  the  grand-nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Bayard.  The  manly 
beauty  of  his  person  was  not  unlike  that  of  his  an- 
cestor ;  and,  besides  being  well  versed  in  all  the 
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mute  actife  •eobiiiplttnnieiit«  of  the  thy,  be  bad 
ooftened  aad  refined  hie  meoners  by  an  ardeni 
celtiratMA  of  eTery  spedee  of  bellee-leitrea.  Il 
WIS  ibis  latter  circmnelaiiee  that  gaiaed  for 
iiini  the  occasional  favoiuRable  aotice  of  Mary* 
A  poetess  bereelf*  as  mncb  by  nature  ae  by 
•todyy  her  heart  warmed  toararda  thoee  who  in- 
dalged  in  the  eame  deligbtfal  arU  Chalelard 
wrote  both  in  French  and  Italian;  and»  finding 
tfast  Mary  deigned  to  read  and  admire  hie  produc- 
tMRtty  be  aeeoaa  thenoefortb  to  ha^e  made  he?  the 
wly  tbeme  of  hta  enamowed  and  too  pcesampUi- 
008  Muse.  To  the  Queen  this  was  no  uncommoii 
compUment.  She  received  it,  gracefally»  and 
amietiinea  even  amosed  herself  with  answer* 
iog  Chatebrd  a  effnsiona.  This  condescenaion  al- 
BK)Bt  toraed  the  young  poet  s  brain.  He  had  left 
Sootkaid  with  the  Duke  Danville,  and  Mary  a 
•ther  Fiwch  friends^  at  the  end  of  the  year  1561 ; 
W%  be  eagerly  aeiaed  the  opportunity  afforded  hiniy 
^y  the  dvil  wars  in  France,  to  return  before 
twelve  months  had  elapsed.  The  Duke  Danville 
>uit  him  to  Mary's  court,  there  ia  every  reason  to 
klieve,  to  press  upon  her  attention  onee  more  hia 
<^  pretenuotts  to  her  hand.  But  Chatelard,  in 
^  iadalgence  of  bis  mad  passion*  forgot  the  duty 
m  owed  his  master ;  and,  for  every  w<Nrd  he  spoke 
^  pros^  for  the  Duke»  he  apoke  in  verse  twenty 
^  himself,  Mary,  long  accustomed  to  this  spe- 
^  of  adulation,  and  looking  upon  flattery  as  a 
P^  of  a  poet^s  profession,  smiled  at  the  more  ex.* 
^▼Bgant  flighta  of  his  imagmation,  and  Ibrgoi 
^^  ts  80<m  as  heard.  These  smiles,  however,, 
were  fi^al  to  Chatelard.    <'  They  tempted  him;' 
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says  Brantomey  "  to  aspire,  like  Phaeton,  at  asoenda 
ing  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  '*  In  Febniaiy  1563^ 
lie  had  the  audacity  to  steal  into  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, armed  with  sword  and  dagger,  and  at- 
tempted to  conceal  himself  till  Mary  should 
retire  to  rest.  He  was  discovered  by  her 
maids  of  honour;  and  Mary,  though  much  en- 
raged at  his  conduct,  was  unwilling,  for  a  first  of- 
fence, to  surrender  him  to  that  punishment  which 
she  knew  would  be  inflicted  were  it  known  to  her 
Priyy  Council.  She  was  contented  with  repri- 
manding him  seyerely,  and  ordering  him  from  her 
presence. 

.  This  leniency  was  thrown  away  upon  the  in&- 
tnated  Chatelard.  Only  two  nights  afterwards^ 
the  Queen  having,  in  the  interval,  left  Edinbwi^gh 
for  St  Andrews,  he  again  committed  the  same  of- 
fence. As  she  went  to  St  Andrews  by  the  cir- 
cuitous route  of  the  Queensferry,  she  slept  the 
first  night  at  Dumfermline,  and  the  second  at 
Burntisland.  Here  Chatelard  insolently  follow- 
ed the  Qheen  into  her  bedroom,  without  at* 
tempting  any  concealment,  and  assigned,  as  the 
motive  for  his  conduct,  his  desire  to  clear  hini- 
self  from  the  blame  she  had  formerly  imputed 
to  him.  Mary  commanded  him-  to  leave  her  im- 
mediately, but  he  refused  ;  upon  which  she  saw  the 
necessity  of  calling  for  assistance.  The  Earl  of 
Murray  was  at  hand,  and  came  instantly.  The 
daring  boldness  of  Chatelard  s  conduct  could  no 
longer  be  concealed ;  the  proper  legal  authori- 
ties were  sent  for  from  Edinburgh;  Uie  poet 
was  tried  at  St  Andrews,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  executed  on  the  22d  of  February^ 
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and  eoodttded  himself  brayely,  but  m  a  oonfimi* 
ed  entbnsiasty  eyen  on  the  scaffold.  He  would 
not  ayail  himself  of  the  spiiittial  adnce  of  any  mi- 
nister or  confessor;  but  haying  read  Ronsard's 
Hjnnn  on  Death,  he  turned  towards  the  place 
where  he  supposed  the. Queen  was,  and  exclaimed 
in  an  unfaltering  voice,  ^'  Farewell,  loveliest  and 
most  cruel  Princess  whom  the  world  contains !  " 
He  then,  with  the  utmost  composure,  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  and  submitted,  with  all  resig- 
nation,  to  his  fate.  • 

Mary  remained  at  St  Andrews  till  the  middle 
of  April,  when  she  removed  to  Loch  Leven,  where 
she  had  better  opportunities  of  enjoying  her  fa- 
vourite amusements  of  hunting  and  hawking.  She 
went  thither  in  considerable  grief,  occasioi^iBd  by 
the  news  she  had  lately  received  from  Frao^ce, 
of  the  death  of  two  of.  her  uncles,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Grand  Prior.  The  former  had 
been  barbarously  assassinated  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans, by  a  Protestant  bigot  of  the  name  of  Pol- 
trot  ;  and  the  latter  had  been  fatally  wounded  at 

*  *  Brantome  in  Jebb^  p.  495,  &  seq. — Chalmers,  vol  L 
p.  101. — Freebair0,  p.  25— and  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart, 
tom.  i.  p.  210.  Knox,  as  usual,  gives  a  highly  indecorous 
tod  malidous  account  of  this  affair,  bis  drift  being  to  make 
bis  readers  believe  (though  he  dqes  not  to  venture  to  say 
so  in  direct  terms)  that  Mary  had  first  tempted,  and  then 
betrayed  Chatelard ;  and  that  she  was  anxious  to  have  him 
despatched  secretly,  that  he  might  not  stain  her  honour  by 
ft  public  confession.  lif  such  were  really  the  fact,  it  is  odd 
that  Chatelard  should  have  been  brought  to  a  scaffold, 
which  was  surrounded  by  thousands,  and  that,  even  ac- 
cording to  Knox  himself,  he  said  nothing  relating  to  Mary 
but  what  is  narrated  in  the  text.— "^de  Knox's  History, 
p.  325.  ....>• 

VOL.  I.  P 
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tlie  batila  of  DreviE.  AUudiiig  trkmipfauitty  i» 
the  marder  of  ibe  Doke  of  Gniw,  Knox  6X[M^tBed 
himself  in  these  words,  **  God  has  stricken  tfast 
hloodf  tyniBt*  *'  Hhs  emnity  to  the  HoiHe  of 
Cnme,  which  Knox  carried  even  beyond  the  gnre^ 
was  now  no  novehy.  Some  mon^s  befsra, 
he  had  taken  ocoosion  to  preaeh  a  sei^ere  sennoa 
against  Mary  and  her  liriendsy  in  coDseqaenoe  of 
an  entertainment  she  gave  at  Hoiyrood,  upon 
raoeiving  news  of  her  andes*  anceessosf  in  the 
French  ciril  wars.  Mary  had,  in  oonseqaenoe,  sent 
fsr  Knox  a  second  time,  when  he  repeated  to  her 
like  principal  part  of  his  sermon^  in  a  manner  which 
made  it  appear  net  quite  so  ohnoxioHs  as  she 
had  been  induced  to  believe.  She  had  then  the 
magnanimity  to  tell  htm,  that  though  bis  words 
were  sharp,  she  woald  not  blame  hns  for  having 
BO  good  opinion  of  her  nncles,  as  they  and  he  were 
of  a  different  religion.  She  only  wished  that  he 
wonld  not  publicly  misrepresent  them,  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  upon  which  to  ground  his  ehaigss* 
Knox  left  Mary,  ^^  with  a  reasoniMe  merry  conn« 
tenance,  "  and  some  one  observing  it,  remarked, 
^  He  is  not  afraid ! "  Knox's  answer  is  charac- 
teristic, and  does  him  credit,  ^  Why  should  the 
pleaaing  face  of  a  gentkwmEnan  e&ay  me  ?  X  have 
looked  in  the  feces  of  many  angry  mesy  and 
yet  have  not  been  afraid  above  measure.  ** 

The  third  time  that  Knox  was  admitted  into 
Mary's  pfesence  waa  at  Loch  Leven.  ThiSyas 
indeed  every  interview  she  had  wiA  the  cele- 
brated Reformer,  and  she  had  only  four,  ex- 
hibits her  character  in  a  very  favourable  point  of 
view.    It  appears^  that  whilst  the  Queen  reseiTtd 
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for  faeraelf  the  right  of  celefantiiig  fnaai  in  her  own 
diapely  it  was  prohibited  throughout  the  reet  of 
die  kingdom.  Some  instaiiGes  had  occnired  in 
which  this  profaibttien  had  heen  diaregarded ;  and 
Hpon  these  occaaiona  the  OTer^aeaiotu  Pt'oteatanta 
hul  not  scrupled  to  take  die  kv  into  their  omi 
jnnds.  Mary  wished  to  convince  Knox  of  the 
impropriety  of  this  interfeienee.  He  thonglM  it 
■eoetsitty  to  defend  his  brethren ;  hat  fats  answer 
to  the  Queen  8  simple  qnestion,— »^  Wiil  ye  alloir 
^  they  shall  take  my  sword  in  their  hands  ?  "— 
though  labonred,  is  quite  incoocliisire.  That  ^  the 
^oid  of  justice  is  Qod's^  "  may  be  a  tery  good 
spopthegm,  bm  would  be  a  dangerous  pveeept  upon 
whidi  to  form  a  practical  rule  in  the  goTemmenl 
of  a  state.  Mary,  howeTer,  knowing  by  experieaeo 
tbt  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  change  Knoife 
B^ments,  ami  not  wishing  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument mth  him,  passed  to  other  matters.  Though 
^^  disliked  the  rudeness  of  his  manneni,  she  had 
^respect  for  the  unbending  Stoicism  of  his  prineU 
pies ;  and  having  too  much  good  sense  to  hold  any 
^c  responsible  for  the  peculiarities  of  his  belief, 
^e  could  not  help  persuading  herself,  that  she 
^ould  finally  soften  the  asperity  of  those  with 
^^om  she  disagreed,  only  upon  articles  of  fidth. 
With  this  view,  she  conversed  with  Knox  upon 
^^ous  confidential  matters,  and  actually  did  sue- 
^^  in  winning  for  the  momenta  the  personal  In- 
▼oar  of  her  stem  adversary.  **  This  interview,  ** 
observes  Dr  M'Crie,  "  shows  how  for  Mary  was 
<^ApabIe  of  dissembling,  what  artifice  she  could 
^ploy,  and  what  condescensions  she  could  make» 
^^slie  wus.bent  on  accomplishing  a  favour* 
^tt  Direct."      There  is  something  very  uncha^ 
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ritable  in  the  coBBtraction  thus  put  npon  the 
Qneea*B  conduct.  She  had,  no  doubt,  a  fevourite 
objoet  in  view ;  bat  that  object  was  mutual  reconcile- 
meot,  and  the  eatabliBfament,  as  fiir  as  in  her  lay,  of 
reciprocal  feelings  of  foibearance  and  good  will  a- 
moBg  all  classes  of  her  subjects.  The  '^  artifice  " 
she  used,  consisted  merely  in  the  urbanity  of  her 
maaneiB,  and  her  detMrmination  to  avoid  all  vio-' 
lence,  in  return  for  the  violence  which  had  been 
ezhibtted  towards  herself. 

.  Soon  after  this  conference,  Mary  went  to  Edin- 
bur^,  to  open  in  person  the  first  Parliament  which 
had  been  held  since  her  return  to  Scotland.  Its  ses- 
sion contiiuied  only  from  the  126th  of  May,  to  the 
24th  of  June  1563  ;  but  during  that  short  period, 
bttttness  of  some  importance  was  transacted.  The 
Queen  on  the  first  day  rode  to  the  Parliament 
House  in  her  robes  of  state, — ^tbe  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault  carrying  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Aigyle 
the  sceptre,  and  tJbe  Earl  of  Murray  the  sword.  * 
She  was  present  on  three  or  four  occasions  after- 

*  Cbalnaers,  in  his  account  of  the  opening  of  this  Par- 
liament, seems  to  have  committed  an  error.  He  says, 
(vol.  i.  p.  105  )  *'  The  Queen  came  to  Parliament  in  her 
robes  and  was  erowned,  **  lliat  any  coronation  took  place, 
is  not  at  all  likely.  Chalmers  surely  had  forgotten  that 
Mary  was  crowned  at  Stirling  by  Cardinal  Beaton  just 
twenty  years  before.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  ceremony 
should  have  been  repeated.  Chalmers*  mistake  is  pro* 
bi^ly  founded  upon  the  following  passage,  in  a  letter  of 
Randolph's,  quoted  by  Keith,  p.  239  — "*  The  Parliament 
began  26th  May,  on  which  day  the  Queen  came  to  it  in 
her  robes  and  crowned,  **  The  word  was  is  an  interpola- 
tion of  Chalmers.  But  as  Randolph  goes  on  immediately 
to  say, — *•  The  Duke  carried  the  crown,  Ar^le  the 
sceptre,  &c.y**  Chalmers  probably  thought  Mary  could 
nut  at  the  same  time  wear  the  crown.    But  the  crown  of 
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Wftrds ;   biit  on  the  first  day  she  BMufe  a  speech 
to  the  representatives  of  her  people,  which  was  rt* 
ceived  with  enthusiastic  applanse.     This  applause 
WTO  wormwood  to  Knox,  who,  with  eren  more  than 
bis  usual  discourtesy  towards  a  sex  whom  he  seems 
to  have  despised,  says, — **  Snch  stinking  pride  of 
women  as  was  seen  at  that  Parliament,  ^ was  never 
before  seen  in  Scotland.  "     He  was  heartily  home 
out  in  his  vituperations  by  the  rest  of  the  preachers. 
The  rich  attire  which  Mary  and  the  ladies  of  hef 
court  chose  to  wear,  were  abominations  in  their 
eyes.    They  held  forth  to  their  respective  flocks 
•gwnst  the    «  superfluity  of  their  clothes, "  the 
"  targeting  of  their  taUs, "  and  "  the  rest  of  their 
^waity.  "  It  was  enough,  they  said,  "  to  draw  down 
God's  wrath  not  only  upon  these  foolish  women) 
but  upon  the  whole  realm."     At  this  Parliament 
tbe  Earidoms  of  Huntly  and  Sutherland  were  de- 
clared forfeited ;  an  act  was  passed  for  preventing  " 
*^y  one  from  summoning  the  lieges  together  with- 
out the  Queen's  consent ;  some  judicious  legis- 
lative measures  of  a  domestic  nature  were  esta- 
blished ;  and  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  acts  done 
from  the  6th  of  March  1 558,  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
^mber  1561,  was  unanimously  canned.     This  act 
of  oblivion  was  declared   to  have  no   reference 
'whatever  to  a  similar  act  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty 

^te,  earned  upon  state  occasions,  was  no  doubt  dif« 
levent  from  the  crown  made  expressly  to  be  worn  by  the 
l^igoing  Queen*  Buchanan  puts  the  matter  beyond  a 
°oubt,  for  be  says  eiplicitly ; ->«  The  Queen,  wUh  the 
crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  royal  robes,  went  in  great 
pomp  to  the  Parliament  House-«-«  new  sight  to  many. " 
fiuchaoaa's  History,  Book  xvit. 
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of  Edinbiugfay  the  ratification  of  which  was  ex- 
pressly aroided  by  the  Queen.  Its  object,  how- 
was  precisely  the  same, — namely,  to  secvre  the 
Reformers  against  any  disagreeable  consequences 
which  might  arise  out  of  the  violences  they  com- 
mitted during  the  first  heat  of  the  Reformation* 

An  act  of  oblimn  thus  obtained  as  a  free  gift 
from  Mary,  and  not  as  a  consequence  of  his  fa- 
vourite Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Knox.  He  assembled  some  of  the  lead^ 
iBg  Members  of  Parliament,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  forcing  from  the  Queen  a  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty.     Even  the  Protestant  Lords, 
however,  felt  how  unjust  such  a  demand  would 
be.     The  Earl  of  Murray  himself,  one  of  Knox*s 
oldest  and  staunchest  friends,  refused  to  ask  Mary 
to  take  this  step.   Knox,  in  consequence,  solemnly 
renounced   Murray's  -  friendship,  and  a  coldness 
subsisted  ^  between  them  for  nearly   two   years. 
Foiled  in  his  object,  the  Reformer  had  recourse  to 
his  usual  mode  of  revenge.      He  preached  an- 
ther *'  thundering  sermon.  *'     The  object  of  this 
sermon  was  to  convince  the  people,  that  as  soon 
as  a   Parliament  was  assembled,  they  had  the 
Queen  in  their  power  to  make  her  do  what  they 
chose.     "  And  is  this  the  thankfulness  that  ye 
render  unto  your  God,  "  said  he,  "  to  betray  his 
cause,  when  ye  have  it  in  your  hands  to   esta- 
blish it  as  you  please  ?  "     Before  concluding,  he 
adverted  to  the  report  that  her  Majesty  would 
soon  be  married,  and  called  upon  the  nobility,  if 
they  regarded  the  safety  of  their  country,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  forming  an  alliance  with  a  Papist. 

^*  Protestants  as  well  as  Papists, "  says  Knox's 
biographer,  "  were  offended  with  the  freedom  of 
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this  sermon,  and  some  who  had  befen  moat  £amiUar 
with  the  preacher,  now  Bhunned  his  company. " 
There  must  have  been  sometlnng  more  than  usu- 
ally bitter  and  unjust  in  a  discourse  which  produc- 
ed sQch  results.     It  was  the  occasion  of  the  last 
and  most  memorable  interview  which  the  Reformer 
had  with  Mary.     As  soon  as  she  was  made  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  attack- 
ed her,  she  summoned  him  to  her  presence.     He 
was  accompanied  to  the  palace  by  Lord  Ochiltree, 
and  some  other  gentlemen ;  but  John  Erskinc  of 
Dun,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  temper,  was  the 
only  one  allowed  to  enter  Mary's  apartment  along 
with  Knox.      The   Reformer  found  his   Que^i 
inconsiderable  agitation.     She  told  him  she  did 
not  believe  any  prince  had  ever  submitted  to  the 
usage  she  had  experienced  frOm  him.     "  I  have 
borne  with  you, "  she  said,    ''  in  all  your  rigo- 
rous manner  of  speaking,  both  against  myself,  and 
against  my  ancles ;  yea,  I  have  sought  your  favour 
by  all  possible  means;  I  offered  unto  ye.  presence 
and  audience  whensoever  it  pleased  ye  to  admo- 
nish me  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  be  quit  of  you. "    She 
then  passionately  burst  into  tears,  so  that,  as  Ebox 
says  with  apparent  satisfaction,  they  could  scarce 
^'  get  handkerchiefs  to  hold  her  eyes  dry ;  for  the 
tears  and  the  howling,  besides  womanly  weeping, 
stayed  her  speech."   The  preacher,  when  he  was  sd- 
lowed  to  speak,  complacently  assured  her  Majesty 
that  when  it  pleased  God  to  deliver  her  from  that 
bondage  of  darkness  and  error  wherein  she  had 
been  nourished,  she  would  not  -  find  the  liberty  of 
his  tongue  offensive.     He  added,  that  in  the  pul- 
pit he  was  not  his  own  master,  but  the  servant  o'' 
Him  who  commanded  that  he  should  speak  plai 
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and  flatter  no  flesh  upon  the  fkee  of  the  earth. 
Mary  tokl  him  that  she  did  not  wish  for  his  flattery, 
hot  begged  to  know  what  rank  he  held  in  the  king- 
dom to  entitle  him  to  interfere  with  her  marriage. 
Knox,  whose  self-esteem  seldom  forsook  him,  re- 
plied,  that  though   neither  an  Earl,  Lord,  nor 
Baron,  he  was  a  profitable  and  useful  member  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  that  it  became  him  to 
teach  her  nobility,  who  were  too  partial  towards 
her,  their  duty.     ^  Therefore,  Madam,  **  he  con- 
tinued, *^  to  yourself  I  say  that  which  I  spake  in 
public :  whensoever  the  nobility  of  this  realm  shall 
foe  content,  and  consent  that  you  be  subject  to  an 
unlawful  husband,  diey  do  as  much  as  in  them 
lies  to  remove  Christ,  to  banish  the  truth,  to  be- 
tray the  freedom  of  diis  realm,  and  perchance 
•hall  in  the  end  do  small  comfort  to  yourself.  ** 
Language   so  unwarranted  and  uncalled   for  a- 
gain  drew  tears  from  Mary,  and  Erskine,  affect- 
ed by  her  grief,   attempted  to  soften  down  its 
hanhnesB.      Knox  looked  on  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  and  comparing  his  Sovereign  to  his 
own  children,  when  he  saw  occasion  to  chastise 
them,  he  sud, — "  Madam,  in  God*s  presence  I 
•peak.     I  never  de%hted  in  the  weeping  of  any 
of  God's  creatures ;  yea,  I  can  scarcely  well  abide 
the  tears  of  mine  own  boys,  whei^  mine  own  hands 
c<HTect  them.     Much  less  can  I  rejoice  in  3rour 
Majesty's  weeping ;  but,  seeing  I  have  offered  un- 
to ye  no  juat  occasion  to  be  offended,  but  have 
spoken  the  truth  as  my  vocation  craves  of  me,  I 
must  sustain  your  Majesty's  tears,   rather   than 
dare  hlirt  my  conscience,  or  betray  the  common- 
wealth by  silence. "     That  he  might  not  be  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  sustaining  tears  he  could  so 
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ill  abide,  Mary  comoiaiided  bim  to  leave  her  p];e- 
sence,  and  wait  her  pleasure  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Here  his  friends  who  were  expecting  him,  and 
^0  had  overheard  some  of  the  conversation  which 
bad  just  taken  place,  perceiving  how  much  he  had 
excited  the  Qiieen  s  just  indignation,  would  hardly 
acknowledge  him.  In  his  own  words,  '^  he  stood 
aB  one  whom  men  had  never  seen* "  His  confi- 
dence, however,  did  not'  forsake  him.  Observing 
Mary's  maids  of  honour  seated  together,  and  rich- 
ly dressed,  he  took  the  opportuidty,  that  he  might  not 
lose  his  time,  of  giving  them  also  some  gratuitous  ad- 
vice. "  Fair  ladies,**  he  said  withasmile,  "  how  plea- 
sant were  this  life  of  yours,  if  it  should  ever  abide, 
and  then  in  the  end  that  we  might  pass  to  heaven 
with  this  gear:  but  fy  upon  that  knave.  Death,  that 
will  come  whether  we  will  or  not ;  and  when  he 
bs  laid  on  the  arrest,  then  foul  worms  will  be 
Wy  with  this  flesh,  be  it  never  so  fair  and  so  ten-* 
der;  and  the  silly  soul  I  fear  shall  be  so  feeble,' 
tbat  it  can  neither  carry  with  it  gold,  gai'nishing, ' 
targeting,  pearl,  nor  precious  stones."  Shortly 
afterwards  Erskine,  who  had  somewhat  padfied 
the  Queen,  came,  to  inform  him  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  go  home.  • 

As  the  Queen  and  Knox  came  just  once  more 
into  public  contact,  and  that  only  a  few  weelis 
after  the  date  of  the  above  interview,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  terminate  our  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Reformer  in  this  place.  The  Queen  having 
gone  to  Stirling,  a  disturbance  took  place  one  Sun- 
day during  her  absence  at  the  Chapel  of  Holy  rood.' 
Some  of  her  domestics  and  Catholic  retainers,  had 

*  Kdoh'i  History  of  the  BeforxnaUoii,  p.  336,  et  ieq. 
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Maenbled  for  the  eelebrition  of  woniiipy  after  the 
form  of  the  RomMh  Chnrch.    The  Pretbyteiwne 
vere  at  the  timedispeiiting  in  Edinbargh  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Sapper,  and  were  eonaeqaently  mora 
saealoae  than  nsnal  in  eopport  of  their  own  cauee* 
Heartag  of  the  Catholtc  practices  carried  on  at  Holy- 
rood,  tlwy  proceeded  tbttber  in  a  body,  barst  into  tm 
Chapel,  and  drove  the  priests  from  ithe  altar.     To 
qadl  the  riot,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Hoitsehold 
was  obliged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Mm» 
gfttratee,  and  eten  then  it  was  not  without  diffi« 
ottlty  that  the  godly  were  prevailed  npoii  to  dis- 
perse*   Two  of  their  number,  who  had  been  more 
violent  than  the  rest,  had  indtclments  served  upon 
them  for  **  forethooght  felony,  hamesacken,  and 
invasion  of  the  Palace* "    Kaox  and  his  Mends 
determined  to  saf«  these  two  men  from  pnnidi* 
ment,  at  whatever  risk.    The  means  they  adopted 
to  effect  their  purpose  were  of  the  meet  seditioM 
kind.    It  was  determined  to  overawe  the  judges 
by  displaying  the  power  of  the  accused ;  and  with 
this  view,  Knox  wrote  circalar  letters  to  all  the 
principal  persons  of  his  persuasion,   requesting 
them  to  crowd  to  Edinburgh  on  Uie  day  of  trial* 
He  thus  assumed  to  himself  the  prerogative  of  call- 
ing Mary's  subjects  together,  in  direct  opposition 
to  one  of  the  acts  of  the  late  Parliament.     When 
those  letters  were  shown  to  the  Queen,  and  her 
Privy  Council,  at  Stirling,  they  were  unanimously 
pronounced  treasonable,  and  Knox  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  a  convention  of  nobles,  to  be  held 
in  Edinburgh  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  trying  him.     It  was,  however,  intimated 
to  him,  that  as  the  Queen  wished  to  be  lenient, 
if  he  would  acknowledge  his  fitult,  and  throw  him- 
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self  upon  W  merey,  litde  or  no  paaiBbiMiit  Would 
be  awarded.  He  obsliliately  reftisedto  niako  the 
fiUghtest  coneeeeioB,  and  }n  consequetico  noarly 
lost  the  friendsbip  of  Lord  Herriee,  Hfridi  whom 
be  bad  been  long  intimfite. 

Oo  the  day  of  trial,  public  cwioeiiy  waa  Biiidi 
excited  tp  kiiow  the  reeiilt*  The  Lords  aaaem* 
Ued  in  ihe  CWncil  Chamber  at  Holyrood ;  the 
Qoeen  took  her  aeat  at  the  head  of  the  table>  and 
Knox  stood  uncovered  at  the  foot.  Tbe  proceed* 
i|ig«  were  opened  by  Secretary  MaiUaody  who 
■tated  tbe  gronnds  of  the  accusation,  and  eiplain* 
ed  in  what  manner  the  law  had  been  infringed* 
Knox  made  a  dedaraatory  and  very  nwattsfaetory 
reply.  Tbe  anbetaQce  of  bis  deiinee  wai9y  th«l 
there  were  lawful  and  unlawftd  eonvocations  of 
Ae  people,  and  that,  as  tbe  Act  of  ParliameiA 
could  not  apply  to  tbe  assembUng  of  hia  (tongrega^ 
tioa  every  Sunday,  neither  could  he  be  bc^d  Ui 
h9$  trane^^resaed  it  by  writing  letters  to  tbe  beada 
of  his  churcb,  calling  them  logetbet  upon  atnat-^ 
ter  of  yital  importance  to  their  leligion.  The  so- 
phistry of  this  reasoning  waa  easily  seen  through. 
It  was  answered  for  tbe  Qneem  that  hia  sennona 
were  sanctioned  by  Goveminent,  and  thal^  tbefo 
teadency  was  supposed  to  be  peaceable;  but  that 
tbe  direct  purpose  of  die  letters  in  question  waa 
to  exasperate  tbe  minds  of  die  lieges.  OnepaaBegie^ 
In  particular  w»s  read,  in  wbicb  Knox  aaid,  al* 
hiding  to  the  two  persona  who  wer6  indicted,*'^ 
'<  This  fearful  summons  ia  directed  against  tbem. 
to  make,  no  doubt,  a  preparative  on  a  few,  that 
a  door  may  be  opened  to  execute  cruelty  upon  a 
greater  multitude^  '*  <<  Is  it  not  treason,  iny  Lcirds^ " 
^  Mairy^  <<  to  aceuaa  a  Pnnce  of  cruidty  ?   I 
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thmkiheve  be  acts  of  Parliament  against  sttdi 
whisperen."  I^nox  endeaTonred  to  evade  the 
foace  of  this  remark  by  a  very  evident  quibble* 
**  Madam,"  be  said,  "  cast  up  when  you  list  the 
acts  of  your  Parliament,  I  have  offended  no- 
thing against  them  ;  for  I  accuse  not  in  my  let- 
ter your  Grace,  nor  yet  your  nature,  of  cruelty. 
But  I  affirm  yet  again,  diat  the  pestilent  Papists 
who  have  inflamed  your  Grace  against  those  poor 
men  at  this  present,  are  the  sons  of  the  Devil,  and 
therefore  must  obey  the  desires  of  their  father, 
who  has  been  a  liar  and  a  man-slayer  from  the  be- 
ginning. "  More  words  were  spoken  on  both 
sides,  but  nothing  further  was  advanced  that  bore 
directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  however,  that  Knox,  in  the  course  of  his 
defence,  actually  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  Mary  and  the  Roman  Nero. 
At  length,  having  been  fully  heard,  he  was  order- 
ed to  retire,  and  after  some  discussion,  the  vote 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  was  put  to  the  nobles. 
There  being  a  considerable  preponderance  of  Pro- 
testant lords  at  the  meeting,  it  was  carried  that 
Knox  had  not  committed  any  breach  of  the  laws. 
He  evinces  his  triumph  on  this  occasion  by  re- 
marking spitefully  in  his  History, — "  That  night 
was  neither  dancing  nor  fiddling  in  the  Court; 
for  Madam  was  disappointed  of  her  purpose,  whilk 
was  to  have  had  John  Knox  in  her  will  by  vote  of 
her  nobility.  "  His  acquittal  certainly  disappointed 
Mary ;  but  it  only  served  to  convince  her  more  and 
more,  that  bigotry  and  justice  were  incompatible. 
■  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Scottish  Befomier's  nrind  deserves 
to  be  ;iotioed«    That  he  was  a  strong  thinker  and 
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a  bold  man,  cannot  be  denied ;  yet,  as  has  been  be* 
fore  remarked,  he  himself  confesses  that  he  was 
much  addicted  to  superstition.  This  weakness, 
if  real,  lowers  him  considerably  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect ;  and,  if  affected,  proves  that,  amidst  all 
the  pretensions  of  his  new  doctrines,  he  still 
retained  a  taint  of  priestly  craft.  Alluding  to 
the  year  of  which  we  speak,  (1563),  he  has  in- 
corporated into  his  History  the  following  remark- 
able passage.  ^^God  from  Heaven,  and  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  gave  declaration  that  he 
was  offended  at  the  iniquity  that  was  commit- 
ted even  within  this  realm ;  for  upon  the  20th 
day  of  January,  there  fell  wet  in  great  abundance, 
which  in  the  falling  freezed  so  vehemently,  that 
the  earth  was  but  otie  sheet  of  iee.  The  fowls' 
both  great  and  small  freeased,  and  could  not  fly  r 
ma&y  died,  and  scttiie  were  taken  and  fadd  before 
the  €re,  that  their  (bathers  might  nasolve ;  and  in 
that  same  moiath  the  sea  stood  still;  as  was  clearly 
M)seTved)  and  neithet  ebbed  nor  flowed  tfao  space 
sf  twenty^fbnr  houns.  In  the  month  of  Pebriiaryr 
^fifteenth  and  eighteenth  <kys  tlMveof,  were 
^n  in  the  firmament  battles  arrayed,  speAn  md 
Mher  weapons,  and  as  it  had  been  the  joiiUng  of 
t^o  armies.  These  things  weie  n6i  ebty  ebaerved, 
hat  also  spoketk  and  constantly  affirmed  by  men 
^  jadgement  and  credit.  But  the  Queen  and  enb 
Court  made  metry."  *  It  would  thus  appear,  then 
Knox's  mind  was  either  a  strange  compound  of 
strength  imd  imbecility,  courage  and  fsar,  sound 
^ense  and  superstition,  Ol^that  duplicity  Was  ntom 
A  part  of  his  character  than  is  generally  supposed; 
'     •  ♦  Knot,  p^  345. 

VOL.  I,  Q  6 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  MARY,  WITH  SOAfB 
ANECDOTES  OF  ELIZABETH. 

The  summer  and  autamn  of  the  year  1563,  were 
spent  by  Mary  in  making  varions  ezcmrsions 
through  the  country.  She  bad  not  yet  visited  the 
west  and  south-west  of  Scotland.  Shortly  after  , 
the  rising  of  Parliament,  she  set  out  for  Glas-? 
gow,  and  from  thence  went  on  to  Dumbarton 
and  Loch-Lomond.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
romantic  scenery,  she  spent  some  days,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Inverary,  where  she  visited  her 
natural  sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  to  whom 
she  was  much  attached.  Upon  leaving  Inverary, 
she  passed  over  the  Argyleshire  bills,  and  came 
down  upon  the  Clyde  at  Dunoon.  Following 
the  course  of  the  river,  she  next  visited  Toward 
Castley  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Rothe- 
say. Here  she  cros^  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
landing  in  Ayrshire,  spent  several  weeks  in 
this  Arcadian  district  of  Scotland.  She  thei| 
went  into  Galloway,  and  before  her  return  tq 
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Edbburgb,  viftited  Damfries,  and  other  towns 
in  the  south.  Her  next  excuraioa  was  to  Stirlingi 
Callander,  and  Durablane,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  places  she  remained  till  late  in  the  season. 
The  earlier  part  of  1 564*^  she  spent  at  Perth,  Falkland, 
and  St  Andrews ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
she  again  went  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  and  from 
thence  into  Roes-shire.  ^*  The  object  of  that  dis- 
tant journey,"  says  Chalmers,  *^  was  not  thenknowo^ 
and  cannot  be  completely  ascertained. "  **  She 
repassed  through  the  country  of  the  Gordons,  which 
bad  once  been  held  out  as  SQ  frightful.  She  re- 
remained  a  night  at  Gartley,  where  there  is  still  a 
rained  castle,  and  the  parish  whereof  belongs  even 
nonr  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  She  rode  forward  to 
Aberdeen,  without  seeing  Hnntly*s  ghost,  and 
went  thence  to  Dunnottar,  where  she  remained  a 
night,  and  thence,  proceeding  along  the  coast 
road,  to  Dundee.  She  then  crossed  the  Tay  into 
Fife,  and  diverging  for  a  few  days  to  St  Andrews, 
she  returned  to  Edinburgh  ^bout  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  an  absence  of  two  months^ " 
•  As  we  are  speedily  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
more  bustling,  though  not  a  happier  period,  of 
Mary  8  life,  we  should  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of 
tlie  present  opportunity,  to  convey  to  the  reader 
some  notion  of  her  domestic  habits  and  amuse- 
ments, and  how,  when  left  to  herself,  she  best 
liked  to  fill  up  her  time.  The  affability  and  gentle- 
ness of  her  manners,  had  endeai*ed  her  even 
more  than  her  personal  attractions,  to  all  who 
frequented  her  court.  She  had  succeeded,  by 
the  firm  moderation  of  her  measures,  not  only 
in  giving  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  popida* 
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fity  to  her  govennnent,  bsi,  by  the  polished  ame- 
liity  of  her  bearing,  her  powers  of  eoiiTersttlioii, 
md  yaried  aecomplishmente,  she  had  imparted  to 
tiie  Gonrt  of  Holyrood  a  refinement  and  elegance 
we  in  yain  look  for  under  the  reign  of  any  of  her 
predecessors.  There  is  a  vast  (tifference  between 
an  over-degree  of  hixurioosness  and  a  dne  atten- 
tion to  the  graces.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
former,  a  nation  becomes  effeminate,  and  addicted 
to  every  species  of  petty  vice ;  under  that  of  the 
latter,  its  diaracteristic  virtues  are  called  only  mors 
efficiently  into  action.  The  tree  is  not  the  less 
valuable  divested  of  its  rugged  bark«  It  is  to  the 
•tample  set  by  Mary,  that  we  are  to  attribute,  in 
la  great  degree,  that  improvement  in  the  manners 
«nd  feelings  of  Scotch  society,  whiqh  speedily 
-placed  this  connlay  more  upon  a  par  with  ihe  rest 
of  civilized  Europe.  Had  the  precepts  of  Joba 
%nox  been  strictly  followed,  the  blue  bon- 
4keU  of  a  rigid,  unbending  Presbyterianism  would 
"probably  to  this  day  have  dec4>rated  the  heads 
of  two-thirds  of  the  populati<m»  A  scarcity 
which  prevailed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1564,  drew  from  this  stem  Reformer  the  as- 
sertion, that  **  the  riotous  feasting  and  excessive 
banqueting  used  in  city  and  country,  wheresoever 
'"^e  profane  Court  repaired,  provoked  God  to  strike 
the  staff  of  bread,  and  to  give  his  maledictions 
'upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  "  Mary  judged  dif- 
ferently of  the  effects  produced  by  these  <^  profane 
'  banquetings,  " — and  so  will  the  political  eccmomists 
of  more  modem  times. 

It  was  only,  after  the  performance  of  duties 
*of  a  severer  kind,  Jthat  Mary  indulged  in  recrea- 
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iioD.  She  sat  some  hoars  regnlarly  eiFeiy  dsy 
with  her  Privy  Coancil ;  and,  with  her  work'-table 
beside  her  and  her  neecile  in  her  hand,  she  heard 
and  offered  opinions  upon  the  varioiu  affairs  of 
State.  To  the  poor  of  every  description,  she  was, 
like  her  mother,  exceedingly  attentive ;  and  she 
herself  benevolently  superintended  the  educatkm 
of  a  number  of  poor  children.  To  direct  and  dis- 
tribute her  charities,  two  ecclesiastics  were  ap- 
pointed her  daemosyiwrs ;  and  they,  under  her 
aatbority,  obtained  money  from  the  Treasurer  in 
all  cases  of  necessity.  She  gave  an  annual  salary 
also  to  an  advocate  for  the  poor,  who  conducted 
the  causes  of  sUch  as  were  undiile  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses  of  a  lawsuit;  and  to  secure  propeir attention 
for  these  causes,  she  not  unfrequently  took  her  seat 
upon  the  bench  when  they  came  to  be  heard*  Her 
ttadies  were  extensive  and  regular.  She  was  well 
versed  in  history,  *of  wRich  she  read  a  great  deal. 
Every  day  after  dinner  she  devoted  an  hour  or  two 
to  the  perusal  of  some  Latin  dassic,  particulariy 
Livy,  imder  the  superintendence  of  George  Bu- 
chanan, la  reward  for  his  services^  she  gave  him 
the  revenue  of  the  Abbey  of  Crossraguel  in  Ayr- 
shire, worth  about  500^  a  year.  This  grant 
was  probably  made  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  who  was  Buchanan  s  patron,  and  to  whom 
he  always  considered  himself  more  indebted  than 
to  the  Queen.  Buchanan,  whose  talents  fm*  con- 
troversial writing  it  was  foreseen  might  be  useful, 
had  also  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  from  Elizabeth. 
Maty  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
geography  ;  and  her  library  in  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
rood  contained^  among  other  things,  two  globes, 

q2 
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which  w«re  at  that  time  eoBwlered-  carioBitiet  in 
SeoUandi — *<  the  ane  of  the  heavin,  andthenUier  of 
the  earth;  **     She  had,  besides,  toTerai  maps,  and  a 
few  pictures,  in  particular  poitrdts  of  her  father,  her 
mother,  her  husband  Fraacis  11.,  and  Montmorency. 
Being  fond  of  ali  smts  of  exercises,  ^e  frequent- 
ly received  ambassadors  and  others,  to  whom  she 
gare  audience,  in  |he  Palace  gardens.     She  had 
two  of  these,-— the  southern  and  the  northern; 
and,  not  contented  with  their  more  limited  range, 
she  often  extended  her  walk  through  the  King's 
Park,    and  sometimes  e^en  along  the   brow  of 
Salisbury  Crags  or  Arthur  Seat.     She  had  gar- 
dens and  parks  attached  to  all  her  principal  resi- 
dmioes  throwghont  Seodand,^-«t  Linlithgow, — at 
Stilling, — at  Falkland, — at  Perth,— and  at  St  An- 
drews.   It  was  in  one  of  her  gardens  at  Holyrood 
that  she  planted  a  sycamore  she  had  brought  with 
•  her  Irom  France,  ami  wliicfa,  becoming  in  time  a 
<  faurge  and  valuable  tree,  was  an  object  of  curio^ty 
'  and  admiration  even  in  our  own  day.     It  was 
-  bk)wn  down  only  about  ten  years  ago,  and  its  wood 
was  eageiiy  sought  after,  to  be  made  into  trinkets 
'  and  Gosdy  relics. 

To  her  female  followers  and  friends,  Mary  was 
ever  attentive,  and  kind.    For  her  four  Maries,  hor 

>  GompanioDB  from  infancy,  she  retained  her  affec- 
tion daring  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune.     At 

>  the  period  of  which  we  write,  she  'still  enjoyed 
.  the  society  of  all  of  them ;  but  Mary  Fleroiag 

afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Secretary  Maitland, 

and  Mary  Livingstone  of  Lord   Semple.     Mary 

peaton  and   Mary  Seaton  remained  anroanried. 

t.  Mac|!liBe  de  PinguiHon,  who  had  come  with  the 
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Qaeen  from  Fnmce,  and  to  wiiom  she  was  e^i- 
tremely  partia],  continued  in  her  semce  for  sert- 
ral  years,  her  husband  being  appointed  Master  of 
the  Household.  Tliey  both  retnmed  to  their  own 
country  when  the  troubles  in  Scoihuid  began. 
There  were  many  other-  ladies  belonging  to  the 
court,  whose  names  possess  no  iotertat,  because 
unconnected  with  any  of  the  even^  of  history. 

Mary's  establishment  was  by  no  means  expen* 
sive  or  extraordinary.     She  does  not  appear  to 
hare  had  so  great  a  Tariety  of  diesses  as  Eliza- 
beth, yet  she  was  not  ill  provided  either.     Her 
common  wearing  gowns,  as  long  as  she  coutinned 
in  mourning,  which  was  till  the  day  of  her  second 
marriage,  were  made  either  of  camlet,  or  damis,  or 
serge  of  Florence,   bordered   with  black  velvet. 
Her  riding-habits  were  mostly  of  serge  of  Flo- 
'  rence,  stifTened  in  the  neck  and  body  with  buck- 
ram, and  trimmed  with  laee  and  ribiuids.    In  the 
matter  of  ^oes  and  stockings^  ihe  seea^s  to  have 
been  remarkably  well  supplied.     She  had  thirty- 
'  six  pair  of  velvet  shoes,  laced  with  gold  and  silver ; 
she  had  ten  pair  of  hose  woven  oi  gold,  silver,  and 
silk,  and  three  pair  woven  of  worsted  of  Guernsey. 
Silk  stockings  were  then  a  rarity.     The  first  pair 
worn  in  England  were  sent  as  a  present  from 
France  to  Elizabeth.     Six  pair  of  gloves  of  worst- 
ed of  Guernsey  are  also  .mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue, still  existing,  of  Mary's  wardrobe.     She 
was  f<md  of  tapestry,  and  had  the  widls  of  her 
chambers  hung  widi  the  richest  spectm«M  of  it  she 
could  bring  from  France.     She  had  not  much 
plate;  butjihe  bad  a  profusion  of  rare  and  valu- 
able jeweku     Her  cloth  of  goW,  her  Turkey  car- 
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pets,  her  beds  and  coverlids,  her  table-doths,  bdi* 
crystal,  her  chairs  and  foot-stools  covered  with  vel- 
vet, and  garnished  with  fringes,  were  all  celebrated 
.in  the  gossiping  chronicles  of  the  day. 

The  Scottish  Queen  s  amusements  were  varied, 
but  not  in  general  sedentary.  She  was,  how- 
ever, a  chess-player,  and  anxious  to  make  hersdf 
a  mistress  of  that  most  intellectual  of  all  games* 
Archery  was  one  of  her  favourite  out-of-door  pas- 
times, and  she  indulged  in  it  frequently  in  her 
gardens  at  Holyrood.  She  revived  the  ancieot 
chivalric  exercise  of  riding  at  the  ring,  making 
her  nobles  contend  against  each  other ;  and  crowds 
frequently  collected  on  the  sands  at  Leith  to  wit- 
ness their  trials  of  skill.  Tournaments  Mary  did 
not  so  much  like,  because  they  tempted  the  cou- 
rageous to  what  she  thought  unnecessary  danger ; 
and  when  obliged  to  be  present  at  them  in  Francei 
it  was  remarked,  that  her  superior  delicacy  of  feelii^ 
.always  marred  her  enjoyment,  from  the  anticipation 
that  they  might  end  in  bloodshed.  These  senti' 
ments  were  probably  strengthened  by  the  unfor- 
.  innate  manner  in  which  Henry  II.  met  bis  deatb« 
The  now  almost  obsolete,  but  then  fashionable  and 
healthful  amusement  of  hawking,  was  much  es- 
teemed by  Mary.  Her  attachment  to  it  was  here- 
ditary, for  both  her  iiEither  and  grandfather  were 
passionately  fond  of  it.  James  V.  kept  a  master- 
falconer,  who  had  seven  others  under  him.  In 
1562,  hawks  of  an  approved  kind  were  brought  for 
Mary  from  Orkney ;  and  in  the  same  year,  she 
sent  a  present  of  some  of  them  to  Elizabeth.  To 
riding  and  hunting,  as  has  been  already  seen,  Mary 
had  long  been  partiaL  . 

"Within  doors,  Mary  found  an  innocent  gratifi- 
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qitiaii  in  dattcing,  masquingt,  and  music.  She  was 
herself,  as  has  heen  seen,  a  most  graceful  dauoery 
moying,  according  to  Melville,  **  not  so  high,  n<» 
80  disposedly, "  as  Elizabeth ;  by  which  we  may 
nnderstand  that  she  danced»  as  they  who  hare  beeu 
taught  in  France  usually  do,  with  greater  ease  and 
self-possession,  or,  in  other  words,  with  lest  efforl 
— ^less  consciousness  that  she  was  oyercoming  i| 
difficulty  in  keeping  timet  and  executing  the  steps 
^nd  erolutions  of  the  dance.  The  masques  an4 
mommeriesy  which  were  occasionally  got  up»  were 
novelties  iii  Scotland,  and  excited  the  anger  of 
the  Reformers,  though  it  is  difficult  to  tell  why« 
Randolph,  describing  a  feast  at  which  he  was 
present  in  1564,  mentions  that,  at  the  first  couisei 
some  one,  representing  Cupid,  made  his  appear* 
ance,  and  sung,  with  a  chorus,  some  Italian  venes ; 
at  the  second,  ''  a  lair  ydiing  maid"  sung  a  few 
Latin  verses ;  and  at  the  third,  ^  figure  dresse4 
as  Time  concluded  the  mummery,  with  some 
wholesome  piece  of  morality.  Upon  other  oer 
casions,  several  of  which  will  be  alluded  to  af? 
terwards,  masques  were  performed  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale.  These  amusements  were  seU 
dom  or  never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  dissi- 
pation,  by  being  protracted  to  untimely  hoursk 
Mary  was  always  up  before  eight  o'clock ; — she 
supped  at  seven,  and  was  seldom  out  of  bed  after 
ten.* 

The  Queen's  taste  in  music  had  been  cultivated 
from  her  earliest  years.     When  almost  an  infant 

*  Keith,  p.  206  and  24a— Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p  65,  e% 
MKiv— Whittaker,  voL  iii,  p.  334.— Miss  Benger,  vol  ii. 
Jk  145,  et  seq. 
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^tie  bad  minstrds  sttached  to  h^  edtablishfti^iiii 
On  her  retarn  to  Scotland,  she  had  a  small  band 
of  about  a  dozen  musicians — rocal  and  iiistrameii- 
tal — whom  she  kept  always  near  her  person.  Fire 
of  these  were  violars,  or  players  on  the  riol ;  * 
three  of  them  were  players  on  the  lute ;  one  ot 
two  of  them  were  organists,  but  the  organs 
In  the  chapels  at  Stirling  and  Holy  rood  were 
the  only  ones  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
fury  of'  the  Reformers  ;  and  the  rest  were  singers^ 
who  also  acted  as  chalmer'CkieldSy  or  valets-de- 
chambre.  Mary  could  herself  play  upon  the  lute 
tnd  virginals,  and  loved  to  hear  concerted  music 
npOn  all  occasions*  She  even  introduced  into  her 
religious  worship  a  military  band,  in  aid  of  the  or- 
gan, consisting  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  bagpipe,  and 
tabon 

It  was  as  one  skilled  in  music  that  David  Rizzio 
first  recommended  himself  to  Mary.  He  came  t6 
Edinburgh  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1561,  in 
the  train  of  the  ambassador  from  Savoy.  He  was 
a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  and  had  received  a  good 
education.  His  father  was  a  respectable  profes- 
sional musician  in  Turin,  who,  having  a  large  fa- 
mily, had  sent  his  two  sons,  David  and  Joseph, 
to  push  their  own  way  in  Nice,  at  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  were  both  noticed  at 
that  court)  and  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Moretto,  the  ambassador  already  men- 

*  These  Violars  were  all  Scotcihineti,  and  t^ro  of  theud 
were  of  the  name  of  Dow,— *<  a  name, "  says  Chalmers, 
**  consecrated  to  music.  '*  Having  never  heard  of  tbi^ 
consecration  before,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  Chal«> 
mers  has  mistaken  Dow  for  Gow.  Vide  Chalmers,  vol.  h« 
p.  7i. 
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Moned.  The  knowledge  which  Dand  Rizsio  |KMt 
sessed  of  music,  says  a  French  writer,  was  the  leasl 
of  his  talents  :  He  had  a  polished  and  ready  wit» 
a  lively  imagfination,  fnll  of  pleasant  teetes,  soft 
and  winning  numners,  abundance  of  coozage,  aad 
still  more  assurance.  '^  He  was, "  says  Melville^ 
^*  a  merry  fiedlow,  and  a  gnid. musician.  **  He  was, 
moreover,  abundantly  n^y»  and  past  the  meri^ 
dian  of  life,  as  attested  by  all  cotemporary  writoa 
of  any  authority.  His  brother,  Joseph,  is  scarcely 
mentioned  in  history,  though  it  appears  that  he 
also  attached  himself  to  IV^ry's  Court.  At  the 
time  of  David^s  arrival,  the  Queen  s  three  pages, 
or  mngsters^  who  used  to  sing  trios  for  her,  wanted 
a  fourth  as  a  bass.  Rizzio  was  recommended,  and 
be  received  the  appointment,  together  with  a  sa^ 
lary  of  80/.  Being  not  only  by  far  the  most  scieiH 
tific  musician  in  the  Queen  s  household,  but  like- 
wise well  acquainted  both  with  French  and  Italian, 
Rixzio  contrived  to  make  himself  ge^eisdly  useful. 
In  1564  he  was  appointed  Mary  s  French  seo^ 
tary,  and  in  this  situation  he  continued  till  his 
death,  f  • 

An  amusing  peep  into  the  interior  of  both  the 
Scots  and  English  Courts,  afforded  by  Sir  Jamea 
Melville,  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this 
chapter.  Sir  James  retm^ed  from  the  Continent 
to  Scotland  in  May  .1664.  He  found  the  Qneoi 
at  St  Johnstone ;  and  she,  aware  of  his  fidelity^ 
requested  him  to  give  up  thoughts  of  going  back 
to  France,  where  he  had  been  promised  .prefer? 
ment.    <>  She  was  so  affitUe, "  says  he,  ^^  so  grai- 
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ekms  and  di«eraet»  tbat  she  won  gveat  eiBtiniatiimi 
ind  the  hearts  of  maily  both  in  En^imd  aiid  Scot« 
land,  and  mine  among  the  rest ;  so  that  I  thought 
her  moTO  worlhjr  to  be  senred  for  little  profit,  than 
Any  other  prince  in  Europe  for  great  commodity. " 
Bat  Mary  had  toe  prond  a  spirit  to  subnut  to 
be  served  for  nothing*  She  was  by  nature  libe^ 
ral  almost  to  a  fiinlt.  Ont  of  her  French  dowry 
she  settled  upon  Melville  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
marks,  and  in  addition,  she  begged  him  to  accept 
of  the  heritage  of  the  lands  of  Auehtermudity, 
near  Falkland*  These  he  refused,  as  he  was  wHf* 
willing  that  she  should  dismember,  on  his  account^ 
her  own  personal  property ;  but  they  were  snb« 
sequently  given  to  some  one  less  scrupulous.  Sir 
James  was  soon  afterwards  sent  by  Mary  on  an 
^nbassy  to  Elisabeth,  prindpaily  for  the  sake  of 
expediting  some  matters  connected  witli  Mary'a 
intended  matrimonial  airangements. 
•  The  morning  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  by  Elisabeth^  whom  he 
found  pacing  in  an  nUey  in  her  garden.  The  bn« 
siness  upon  which  he  came  being  arranged  satie* 
Auttorily^  Melville  was  fatoumbly  and  familiarly 
SKat^d  by  tiie  English  Queen.  He  n^mained  ai 
her  Couit  neariy  a  fortnight,  and  conversed  wkh 
her  Mi^esty  tevery  day,  sometimes  thrice  on  the 
same  day.  Sir  James,  who  was  a  shrewd  observer; 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  remaridng  the  many 
weaknesses  tend  vanities  which  chamcteriaed  £li« 
aabeth.  In  allusion  to  her  extreme  love  of  power,  he 
^pcntared  to  say  to  her,  when  ehe  informed  him  she 
never  intended  to  many,  '*  Madam^  you  need  not 
tell  me  thajt ;  I  know  your  stately  stomach*  Yen 
4)nak^  if  yoa  wnre  married,  y<Ai  w^d  be  but  CNma 
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f^f^Hf^mAiWoAtHm  yoti  are  Kinj^  ion)  Queen  betbt 
yon  iiiBy  not  suflfer  a  oonnnander. "  Bliiubeth  wee 
fortmtately  not  ofiended  at  this  fteedonf.  Shd 
todk  Sir  Jamee,  upon  one  oceiiion,  into  her  bed* 
ebamber,  and  ofHeiied  a  little  case,  in  which  wend 
lereml  miniatiire  pictare«.  The  pretence  wa§  t6 
sbotr  him  a  likeness  of  Marf,  hot  her  real  olgect 
Was,  that  he  shcmld  observe  in  her  possession  a 
miniatttre  of  her  faTonriM  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  np^ 
on  which  she  had  written  with  her  own  hand, "  My 
Lord's  picture*  "  When  Melnlle  made  this  dis- 
coreiy,  Eli^hetll  affected  a  little  amiable  confn^ 
non.  <*  I  held  the  candle,  "  says  Sir  James,  '<  and 
(Hessed  td  see  my  Lord's  picture ;  albeit  she  was 
Mk  to  let  me  eee  it;  at  length,  I  by  importnnity 
obtniaed  th^  sight  thereof,  and  iteked  the  same  t6 
esny  home  wil^  nte  unt6  the  Queen ;  which  she  re« 
imtMl,  ttllegkig  she  ^ad  but  that  one  of  his.  '*  At 
aaotbW  time,  Elisabeth  talked  with  Sir  James  of 
the  cBISbrent  costumes  of  dilTeteiit  countries.  Bh6 
tdid  hltti  she  had  dresses  of  ttany  sorts ;  and  sh6 
^>p(Blired  in  ft  Hew  one  er^y  day  durhig  his  con^- 
tmniiAt^  at  CoUrt.  Sometimes  she  dressed  after 
this  Etiglieh,  sbmeismes  after  l4ie  French,  and  sofifte^ 
times  after  the  Italian  fashion.  She  stoked  Sfr 
JsuM  #hicll  he  llHMight  became  her  best.  He 
Mdii  thfe  Itt^ian,  <<  whilk  pleasit  her  weel ;  for  she 
delightisd  to  show  h<9r  golden  oelounsd  hair,  wear- 
ing a  kell  Slid  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her  hal^ 
Was  redder  than  yellow,  ^oid  Apparently  of  na- 
ture* "  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to  have  been  quiife 
ttontented  Wil^  its  hue,  for  shi9  very  complacently 
teked  Sir  Jaities,  whether  she  oT  Mary  b^d  th^ 
^er  hmr  ?  Sir  JameU  ha^ng  replii^d  as  poMtisIy 
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as  poanUe,  Ae  proceeded  to  in^fuiTe  which  he  eon* 
sidei^  the  more  beantifal  ?  The  ambeasador 
quaintly  aaswered,  that  the  beauty  of  either  was 
not  her  worbt  fault.  This  evasiou  would  not 
serve ;  though  MelnUe,  for  many  sufficient  reas<na8» 
was  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  more  deiait^.  He 
told  her  that  she  was  the  isirest  queen  in  £ng«- 
)and,  and  Mary  the  fairest  in  Scotland*  Still  tUs 
was  not  enough.  Sir  James  ventured,,  thoreforey 
one  step  fieffther.  "  They  were  baith»  "  .he  said, 
<<  the  fairest  ladies  of  their  courts,  and  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  whiter,  but  our  Queen  was 
very  lusome. "  Elizabeth  next  asked  which  of 
them  was  of  highest  stature  ?  Sir  James  told  her 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  "  Then  she  said  the  Queen 
was  over  heigh,  and  that  heraelf  was  neither  over 
heigh  nor  over  laigh.  Then  she  askit  what  kind 
of  exercises  she  used,  I  said,  that  as  I  was  dis- 
patchit  out  of  Scotland,  the  Queen  was  but  new 
come  back  from  the  Highland  huntbg ;  and  that 
wh^  she  had  leisure  frae  the  affidrs  of  her  coun- 
try, she  read  upon  guid  bulks  the  histmes  of 
divers  countries ;  and  sometimes  would  plfiy  upon 
the  lute  and  virg^als*  She  spearit  gin  she  played 
weel ;  J  siiid,  raisonably  for  a  Queen, " 

This  account  of  Mary  s  aocompllshments  piqued 
Elizabeth  s  vanity,  and  determined  her  to  ^ve 
Melville  some  display  of  her  own*  Accordingi* 
)y,  next  day  one  of  the  Lords  in  waiting  took 
him  to  a  quiet  gallery,  where,  as  if  by  chance,  he 
inight  hear  the  Queen  play  upon  the  virginals. 
After  listening  a  little,  Melville  perceived  well  er 
enough  th$it  he  might  take  the  liberty  oC  entering  the 
chamber  whence  the  music  came.  Elizabeth  ro- 
quettishly  left  off  as  soon  as  she  saw  hilPt  |uid| 
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6ofmng  forward,  tapped  him  widi  iier  liaiid,  and  af* 
fected  to  feel  ashamed  of  being  cangbt,  declariag 
that  she  never  played  before  coaipany,  bat  only 
when  alone  to  keep  off  melandioly*  MelviUe  raada 
her  a  flattering  speech,  protesting  that  the  mvsie  ha 
bad  heard  was  of  so  exqaisite  a  kind,  that  it  had  ir*' 
resittibly  drawn  him  into  the  room.  .  Elizabeth^ 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  as  people  ace 
Qsnally  supposed  to  do  in  potite  society,,  that  ^^  com* 
parisons  are  odiotn, "  cotdd  not  rest  satisfiedy  with* 
oat  putting,  as  usual,  the  (piestion,  whether  IVIary  or 
she  played  best  ?  Melville  gave  the  EngUah  Qiiae» 
the  palm.  Being  now  in  good  humour,  she  resol?ed 
that  Sir  James  should  hare  a  specimen  of  her 
learning,  which  it  is  well  known  degenerated  too 
mach  into  pedantry.  She  praised  his  French^ 
asking  if  he  coukl  also  speak  Italian,  which,  she 
Bsid,  she  herself  spoke  rcaaonably  weU.  She 
spoke  to  bhn  also  in  Dutch  ;  but  Sir  James  says 
it  was  Viot  good.  Afterwards,  she.  insisted  upon 
bia  seeing  her  duice ;  and  when  her  performance 
wa»  over,  she  put  the  old  question,  whether  she 
or  Mary  danced  best.  Melville  answered, — **  The 
Qneen  dancit  not  so  high  and  disposedly  as  dbe 
did."  Melville  returned  to  Scotkmd,  *'  con* 
▼hiced  in  his  judgment,  **  as  he  says^  **  that  in 
Elizabeth's  conduct  there  was  neither  plain-deal* 
ing  nor  upright  meaning,  but  great  dissimulation, 
emulation,  and  fear  thai  Mary's  princely  qualities 
should  too  soon  chase  her  out^  and  displace  her 
from  the  kingdom. " 

Sir  James,  by«way  of  contrast,  concludes  this 
mbject  with  the  following  interesting  accouat.  of 
Miuys  well-won  popularity,  prudence,  modesty, 
and  good  sense.      '<  The  Qjueen  s  Migesty,  as 
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I  littfii  nidy  after  her  retnmiBg  oot  of  FrMHM^ 
to  Scotkndy  behaved  herself  so  princely,  ao  ho- 
BouraUy  and  diaaeetly,  thai  her  repntaUon  spread 
in  ail  conatriea;  and  she  waa  det«iiiined»  and 
also  iadined  to  oontume  in  that  kind  of  comeli* 
flwaa  even  to  the  end  of  her  life,  desiring  to  hold 
none  in  her  eompany,  bnt  audi  as  were  of 
the  beat  quality  and  oonrersationy  abhorring  aU 
vioea  and  vieions  persona,  whether  they  wem 
men  or  women ;  and  she  reqneated  me  to  asdat 
her  in  giving  her  my  good  coimael  how  ahe  migltt 
«aa  the  meetest  meana  to  advance  her  honeat  in- 
lention ;  and  in  caae  the,  being  yet  yoong^  might 
forget  hersdf  in  any  unseemly  gesture  or  be* 
havioar,  that  I  would  warn  her  thereof  with  mf 
admonition,  to  forbear  and  reform  the  aaiQe* 
Which  ecmunisBion  I  refused  altogether;  say- 
ing, that  her  virtnona  actions,  her  natural  judg- 
ment, and  the  great  experience  she  had  learned 
in  the  company  of  so  many  notable  pritioea  in 
the  Court  of  Franee,  had  instructed  her  so  weli» 
and  made  her  so  able,  as  to  be  an  ezamf^e  to  all 
her  subjects  and  servants.  But  she  would  not 
have  it  so,  but  said  she  knew  tliat  she  had  oom* 
mitted  divers  errors  upon  no  evil  meaning,  fmr 
lack  of  the  admonition  of  loving  friends,  because 
that  the  niost  part  of  courtiers  commonly  flatter 
princes,  to  win  their  favour,  and  will  not  tell 
them  the  verity,  fearing  to  tine  their  favour ;  and 
therefore  she  adjured  me  and  commanded  me  to 
accept  that  charge,  which  I  said  was  a  mineua 
commission,  willing  her  to  lay  that  burden  upon 
her  brother,  my  Lord  of  Murray,  and  the  Secve- 
tary  Lethington  ;  but  she  said  that  she  would  not 
take  it  in  so  good  a  part  of'  them  aa  of  nse.     I 
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SRid,  I  feared  it  would  canse  me,  with  time,  to 
tine,  her  favour ;  but  she  said  it  appeared  1  had 
an  eril  opinion  of  her  constancy  and  discretion, 
which  opinion,  she  doubted  not,  but  I  wouhl 
alter,  after  that  I  had  essayed  the  occupation  of 
that  friendly  and  familiar  charge.  In  the  mean- 
time, she  made  me  familiar  with  all  her  most  ur- 
gent a£^rs ;  but  chiefly  in  her  dealing  with  any 
foreign  nation.  She  showed  unto  me  all  her  let- 
ters, and  them  that  she  received  from  other 
princes ;  and  willed  me  to  write  unto  such  princes 
as  I  had  acquaintance  of,  and  to  some  of  their 
coonsellors ;  wherein  I  forgot  not  to  set  out  her 
virtues,  and  would  show  her  again  their  answers, 
and  such  occurrences  as  passed  at  the  time  be- 
tween countries,  to  lier  great  contentment.  For 
she  was  of  a  quick  spirit,  and  anxious  to  know 
and  to  get  intelligence  of  the  state  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  would  be  sometimes  sad  when  she 
iras  solitary,  and  glad  of  the  company  of  them 
that  had  tmvelled  in  foreign  parts. "  * 

This  testimony  ia  Mary's  fovour^  from  a  coteraf- 
porary  author  of  so  much  respectability,  is  worth 
volumes  of  ordinary  panegyrick. 

*  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  110—30.  The  French  his- 
torian Castelnau,  speaks  m  exactly  siinilar  terms.  When 
sent  by  the  King  of  France  as  ambassador  to  Mary,  *<  I 
found  that  princess,*'  he  says,  **  in  the  flower  of  her  age, 
esteemed  and  adored  by  her  subjects,  and  sought  after 
by  all  neighbouring  states,  in  so  much  that  there  was 
no  great  fortune  or  alliance  that  she  might  not  have 
aspired  to,  not  only  because  she  was  the  relation  and 
successor  of  the  Queen  of  England,  but  because  she  was 
endowed  with  more  graces  and  perfection  of  beauty  than 
snyotber  princess  of  her  time.  **— Castelnau  in  Jebb,  ▼ol.il» 
P-  460.  . 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

MArVs   SUITOJKS,   AKD  THJl   MACUINAT10>I$  OF 

H£A  BNEMIfiS. 

Mary  had  now  contmued  a  widow  for  about  iju^e^ 
years,  but  certainly  not  from  a  want  of  advantage- 
ous offers.  It  was  in  her  power  to  have  formed 
almost  any  alliance  she  chose.  There  was  not  ^ 
court  in  Eorope,  where  the  importancs  of  a  ma- 
trimonial connexion  witii  the  Queen  of  Scotland) 
and  heir-apparent  to  the  English  throne,  was  mot 
,a^nowledged.  Accordingly,  ambassadors  had 
found  their  way  to  Holyrood  Palace  from  all  paite 
of  the  Continent.  The  three,  most  inflofintjal 
,8uitors  were,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Mary's 
late  husband,  Francis  II.,  and  afterwards  Kii^  of 
France,  on  the  death  of  his  other  brother,  Charles  IX. 
— the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  third  son  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand— a^d  Don  Carlos  oi  Spain^  heir- 
apparent  to  all  the  donumolis  of  his  ftiUhery  Philip 
11.  None  ['of  these  personages,  however,  were 
destined  to  be  successful.  The  death  of  the  Duke 
JDJF  Guise^  and  the  greater  infliie9ce  which  eoaae- 
quently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Catharine  de  Medioiiy 
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80fiie  aker&lioii  in  tlia  Dake  of  Anjoua 
fnmpefAB,  and  diminwbed  his  interest  with  Mary. 
Besides,  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  marry  the 
brother  of  a  late  husband*  The  Archduke  Charlep 
found,  that  his  proposals  ^  the  Scottish  Queen  ei^r 
dted  so  much  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother, 
Maximiliaa,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  re- 
iuctantly  to  quit  the  field.  It  is  not  improbable 
tbat  Don  Carlos  might  hare  been  listened  to,  had  not 
Mary  found  it  necessary,  for  reasons  whidi  will  be 
mentioned  immediately,  to  give  up  all  thought^ 
of  a  Continental  aliianoe.  Had  sb«  m^i^iad  Carlos^ 
she  might  hare  sared  him  from  the  untimely  fat9 
bflieted  by  parental  cruelty  in  1568. 

Of  all  the  sovereigns  who  at  this  time,  watched 
Marys  intentions  with  the  most  jealous  anxiety, 
none  felt  so  deeply  interested  in  t)ie  decision  sl^ 
Bught  ttltimnlely  come  to,  as  Elizabeth.  To  (ler, 
Mary  a  marriage  was  a  matter  of  the  very  last  imr 
pQttaace*  If  she  connected  herself  with  a  powerful 
Catholic  prince,  her  former  claims  upon  the  Elnglidib 
tbrone  n^bt  be  renewed ;  and  her  Scottish  armies, 
assisted  by  continental  forces*  might  ultimately 
deprive  Eliaabeth  of  her  crown.  Even  tbougl^ 
Mary  did  not  proceed  to  such  extremities,  if  she 
bad  a  Catholic  husband,  and  more  especially  if 
there  were  any  Ghildre9  of  the  marriage^  all  th^ 
Catholics  of  Europe  would  rally  round  her,  and 
hear  power  would  be  auch,  that  her  requests  would 
■be  tantasMHiat  to  commands.  So  fai*  as  Eliza- 
beths own  interests,  and  tho^  of  the  kingdom 
over  which  she  reignedi  were  involved,  she  was 
-^iUed  upotk  to  pay  all  ,d«e  attention  to  the  pro- 
^Wdinga  of  .so  forn^idablie  a  rivaji  as  Mary.  B^t 
the  English  Queen  s  selfish  and  invidious  policy  far 
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over-fitepped  the  limits  marked  omi  by  tlie  laim  of 
self-defetice.  Having  determined  against  roar« 
riage  herself,  she  could  not  bear  to  think  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  should  be  any  thing  but  a  '"  barrea 
stock  "  also.  It  made  her  miserable  to  know  that 
heir  power  should  end  with  her  life,  whilst  Mary 
might  become  the  mother  of  a  long  liiie  of  kings* 
She  hoped,  therefore,  though  she  did  not  dare  to  a- 
Tow  Iter  object,  to  be  able  to  exert  such  influeDee 
with  Murray  and  the  Scottish  Reformers,  that  Mary, 
by  their  united  machinations,  might  find  it  impost 
sible  ever  to  form  another  matrimonial  alliance ; 
and  with  this  view  her  first  step  was  to  inform 
'^  her  good  sister, "  that  if  she  married  without  her 
consent,  she  would  have  little  difiiculty  in  prevail- 
ing upon  the  Parliament  of  England  to  set  aside 
her  succession. 

Driven  hither  and  thither  by  so  many  contrary 
opinions  and  contending  interests,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  Scottish  Queen  to  come  to  a  fio^ 
determination  upon  this  subject.  Although,  in  ber 
own  words,  *'  not  to  marry  she  knew  could  not  be 
for  her,  and  to  defer  it  long  many  incommodities 
might  ensue,  "  she  at  the  same  time  saw  that  there 
were  insuperable  reasons  against  a  foreign  alliancs. 
The  loss  of  her  best  and  most  powerful  continental 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was  one  of  these ;  an- 
other was,  the  avowed  wish  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
English  nation;  and  the  third,  and  that  whidi 
weighed  most  forcibly,  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
her  own  subjects.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  now  Rrotestants; 
and  to  have  attempted  to  place  over  them  a  fo* 
reign  Catholic  Prince,  would  have  been  to  bftve 
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maifmd  the  risk  of  throwing  tbem  al  oace  into 
the  anas  of  ^zabe^b,  aocl  of  losing  their  alio* 
gianee  for  ereiv  Mary  was  tV«refore  wiUing  to 
make  a  virtiio  of  neceeaity,  loui  to  allomr  heraelf  to 
he  goided  T^ry  laach  by  *<  her  good  aiater'a  diar 
cretioo. "  Tbis  oonceasiim  to  the  Engliab  Qneen  wm 
far  fnm  being  agreeable  to  Catharine  do  MediciaaDd 
the  Fr^iob  Conrt.  It  seined  to  be  paring  the  way 
fdraeessatioiiof  that  fnendahip  which  hadao  long 
eiiBied  betweea  Fraaoe  and  Scotland.  Catha^ 
rine^  altering  her  policy,  began  to  traat  Mary 
with  every  naark  of  attention.  She  paid  iip 
the  dowry  alio  reeeifred  from  France,  which  had 
yien  into  air^afa,  and  reqneated  Mary  to  exerr 
ciit  aa  nmeh  patronage  and  inflaanee  in  that 
eonutry  aa  ahe  eb^Mio.  Elisabetby  hovf^very  had 
ahneady  anggeated  a  hoaband  for  bor;  and^  tm 
the  aatonMiBient  of  eyery  body,  had  naned 
her  Cironrite  niioiop,  Dudley^  Earl  of  Iieieea* 
l*r.  Though  the  piopoaal  of  one  of  her  opm 
mtjeeta*  and  one  t<Mi»  whom  ahe  had  laiaed  front 
^mnpmHiwe  obacwityt  waa  regaided  by  Mary 
m  tittle  elae  than  an  inanity  ahe  agreed,  thai 
tvo  ^antmiaaionera  upon  her  part,  Mnnray  and 
MaidaBdr.-a)ioald  meet  two  of  Eluabeth'a,  the 
Dnke  of  Bedford  and  Randolph,  to  diacvaa  the 
npadieney  of  the  match.  At  the  conference^ 
wbidi  lode  place  at  Berwidk,  it  waa  atated  for 
Mary,  that  ahe  eoold  never  condeacend  to  marry 
n  newly-oraated  Engliab  Earl,  having  ao  long 
a  tiat  of  prtneea  of  the  blood-roy^  of  the  Bobleal 
bonaea  of  Earope.  aaMmg  her  anitora;  and  it 
vaa  addeid,  b^dly,  that  Elizabeth  aeemed  aomer 
wbat  defidepit  even    in  aelf-reaped,   when  ahe 
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could  think  ^  recommending  8ticb  a  hushimd  ht 
a  Qui^n,  her  kinsivoman.  It  is  not  at  all  \ike\jy 
that  either  Elizabeth,  or  the  Earl  of  Leic(*ster,- ex- 
pected or  wished  any  other  answer.  Elieabeth 
coald  hardly  have  done  without  her  faTotirite ;  and 
the  Earl  would  Ytave  fttllen  into  iltetnevahle  dis- 
grace, had  he  dared  to  confess  a  preference  for 
any  mistress  over  the  one  he  already  bad. 

It  was  soon  after  this  conference  that  Randolph, 
by  Elizabeth's  directions,  repaired  to  the  Queen  fit 
St  Andrews,  to  ascertain  from  her  own  lips  witflt 
were  her  real  seRtiroents  on  the  subject  of  nar- 
riage.  He  found  her  living  very  quietly  in  a  mer- 
chant's house,  with  a  small  train*  She  had  been 
Wearied  with  the  state  and  show  of  a  Court,  and 
had  determined  to  pass  some  weeks  in  her  iavotflr- 
ite  retirement  of  St  Andrews^  more  as  a  snl^ect 
than  a  queen.  She  made  Randolph  dine  aad 
sup  with  ber  every  day  during  his  visit;  and 
she  frequently,  upon  liteee  occasions,  drank 
to  the  health  of  Elizabeth.  When  Ra&dolph 
catered  upon  matters  of  business,  Miuy  said  to 
him  ^ayfu%, — *^  I  sent  fw  you  to  be  merry» 
and  to  see  bow  like  a  boui^geoise  wile  I  live  with 
ray  little  troop;  and  you  will  interrupt  -  onr 
pastime  with  your  great  'and  grave  matters  ?  I 
pray  ye,  l^r,  if  ye  be  weary  here,  return  home  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and  keep  your  gravity  and  great  em- 
bassade  until  the  Quefen  come  thither ;  for,  I  as- 
sure ye,  you  shall  not  get  her  here,  nor  I  know  not 
myself  where  ^e  is  become.  Ye  see  neither  cloth 
of  estate,  nor  such  appearance  that  you  may  think 
that  there  is  a  Queen  here ;  nor  I  would  not  that 
you  should  think  that  I  am  she  at  St  AndrewS) 
that  I  was  at  Edinburgh. "     Randolph  was  tbas, 
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kt  tfae  tune,  fciiiy  bantered  ont  of  his  Aplomatic 
gmnly«  But  next  day,  he  rode. abroad  with  the 
Qoeeo,  and  renewed  the  snbjeGt.  Mary  then  told 
bim,  that  she  saw  the  necessity  of  maiTyingy  and 
that  she  woidd  cather  he  guided  in  her  cboiee  by 
England  than  by  France,  or  any  other  country  af- 
ter Scotland.  She  frankly  added,  that  her  reason 
for  paying  this  deference  to  Elizabeth,  was  to  ob- 
tain an  acknowledgment  of  her  right  of  succession 
to  the  English  crown.  She  was  making  a  sacrifice, 
she  said,  in  renouncing  the  njuch  more,  splendid 
alliances  which  had  been  offered  her;  and  she 
eonkl  not  be  expected  to  do  so  without  a 
letorn  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  Fearful  that 
the  crafty  Kapdolph  might  make  a  bad  use  of 
thb  open  confession,  she  suddenly  checked  her- 
aeU; — "  I  am  a  fool, "  she  said,  '<  thus  long  to 
talk  with  you ;  you  are  too  subtle  for  me  to  deal 
with,  *'  But  Randolph,  finding  her  m,  a  communi- 
eatiye  moodf  was  unwilling.  Uiat  the  conversatioQ 
shoald  drop  so  soon.  Some  further  discourse 
took  place,  and  Mary,  in  conclusion,  gave  ut- 
tenuice  to  the  following'  sentiments,  which  do 
htmour  both  to  her  head  and  heart,  <'  How 
ttoch  better  were  it, "  said  she,  ^'  that  we  two 
heiHg  queens,  so  near  of  kin  and  neighbours, 
and  being  in  one  isle,  should  be  friends  and  lire 
together  like  sisters,  than,  by  strange  noeans,  ^« 
^e  oumelres  to  the  hurt  of  us  both  ;  and  to  say 
that  we  may  for  all  that  lire  friends,  we  may  say 
and  proye  what  we  will,  but  it  will  pass  both  our 
powers.  You  repute  us  poor ;  but  yet  you  hare 
fsund  us  cumbersome  enough.  We  hare  had 
loss ;  ye  hare  taken  scaith.  Why  may  it  not  be 
iHitweea  my  sister  mi  inoi  that  we,  liriog  oa 
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with  him  would  unite,  in  the  person  of  the  heir  of 
such  marriage,  the  rival  claims  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Tudors  upon  the  English  succession,  £uliiig  issue 
hy  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  would  give  to  Scotland  a  na- 
tive prince  of  the.  old  royal  line.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  reasonable  objections  could  be 
made  to  such  an  alliance ;  and  that  she  might  at 
all  events  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  her- 
self, Mary  granted  the  Earl  of  Liennox  permission  to 
return  to  Scotland,  in  1564,  after  an  exile  of 
twenty  years,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  re- 
claiming his  hereditary  rights.  Elizabeth,  who 
was  well  aware  of  the  ultimate  views  with  which 
this  journey  was  undertaken,  and  had  certaiiily  no 
desire  to  forward  their  accomplishment,  nmde  ne« 
vertheless  no  opposition  to  it.  With  her  usual 
sagacity,  she  calculated  that  much  discord  and 
jeaiousy  would  arise,  out  of  the  Earl's  suit,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  son.  She  knew  that  the  House  of 
Hamilton,  whose  claims  upon  the  Scottish  crown 
were  publicly  recognised,  looked  upon  the  Lennox 
family  as  its  worst  enemies ;  and  that  the  haughty 
nobility  of  Scotland  would  ill  brook  to  see  a  strip- 
ling elevated  above  the  heads  of  all  of  them. 
Besides,  the  principal  estates  of  Lennox  now  lay 
in  England ;  and  in  the  words  of  Robertson,  "  she 
hoped  by  this  pledge  to  keep  the  negotiation  &h- 
tirely  in  her  own  hands,  and  to  play  the  same  game 
of  artifice  and  delay  which  she  had  planned  out, 
if  her  recommendation  of  Leicester  had  been  more 
favourably  received. " 

.  In  the  Ftoliament  which  assembled  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1564,  Lennox  was  restored  to  his 
estates  and  honours.  Such  of  his  possessions 
as  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ef^l  of  Ar- 
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^le,  were  smreiidered  with  extreme  reluctance; 
and  the  Dnke  of  Chatelherault,  dreading  the  mar- 
riage with  Damley,  continued  obMinate  in  bis 
hatred*  jThe  Earl  of  Murray  too,  aware  that 
this  new  connection  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to 
his  influence,  set  his  face  against  it  from  the 
first.  Maitland,  on  the  contrary,  who  felt  that 
he  had  been  hitherto  kept  too  much  under  by  the 
prime  minister,  did  not  anticipate  with  any  regret 
the  decline  of  his  ascendancy.  The  Secretary,  and 
most  of  the  other  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
were  assiduously  courted  by  Lennojt.  He  made 
presents  both  to  the  Queen  and  them  of  raluable 
jewels ;  but  to  Murray,  whose  enmity  he  kfiew, 
he  gave  nothing.  *  That  Murray's  weight  in  the 
government,  however,  had  not  yet  decreased,  is 
apparent,  from  his  procuring  an  enactment,  to  gra- 
tify the  Protestants,  in  the  pariiament  of  this  year, 

*  Chalmers  say&(voL  i.  p.  120),  that  the  '*  Countesa  of 
l-eimox  sent  Murray  a  diamond,"  which,  though  true, 
IS  not  supported  by  the  authority  he  quotes— Randolph 
»n  Keith,  who  says  (p.  259)—*'  Lennox  giveth  to  the 
Hueen  and  most  of  the  council  jewels  ;  but  none  to  Mu?- 
S?',  '.  ^**®  authority  Chalmers  'ought  to  have  quoted  is 
iWelvilIe  (p.  127),  who,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy 
to  England,  brought  some  presents  with  him  from  Lady 
^npox,  who  was  then  not  aware  of  the  precise  state  of 
parties  in  Scotland.     •«  My  Lady  Lennox,"  says  Melville, 

«ent  aUo  tokens ;  to  the  Queen  a  ring  with  a  fair  dia- 
mont ;  ane  emerald  to  my  Lord  her  husband,  who  was  yet 
»n  Scotland ;  a  Jiamont  to  my  Lord  of  Murray ;  ane 
orloge  or  montre  (wrftch)  set  with  diamonts'and  rubies,  to 
th  T'^ify  ^ethington ;  a  ring  with  a  ruby  to  my  bro- 
ker bir  Robert ;  for  she  was  sti|l  in  good  hope  that  her 
son,  my  Lord  Darnley,  should  come  better  speed  than  the 
^arl  of  Leicester,  anent  the  marria^je  with  the  Queen. 
»f»e  was  a  very  wise  and  discreet  matron,  and  had  many- 
Javottrers  in  England  for  the  time.  " 
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waking  tbe  altendiag  of  in«M»  except  in  the  Queen's 
ehapel»  punishable  with  loss  of  gooda,  landa,  and 
life :  and  ihe  Archbishop  of  St  Andrewa  baring 
infringed  this  act,  was  imprisoned,  In  spite  of 
Mary's  interce9sion,  for  sonie  months. 

Early  in  1565,  Darnl^y  obtained  leave  from  £11- 
salieth  to  set  out  for  Scotland..  His  ostensiUe 
purpose  was  to  visit  bis  father,  and  to  see  tbe  es* 
tates  to  which  he  had  been  recently  restored; 
but  that  his  real  object  was  to  endeavour  to  win 
the  good  graces  of  Mary,  was  no  secret.  £lizabetJr« 
wish  being  to  involve  Mary  in  a  quarrel,  as  well 
•with  some  of  her  own  nobility,  as  with  En^ancl, 
.there  was  much  art  in  die  fdan  she  laid  for  its  ac^ 
•complisbmeat.  She  consented  that  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox should  go  into  Scotland  to  recover  his  £Mfeited 
estates,  and  that  his  son  abould  follow  him  to  share 
in  his  father's  good  fortune  ;*she  even  went  the 
length  of  recommending  them  both  to  the  especial 
fevour  of  the  Scottish  Queen  ;  but  of  course  saijl 
not  a  word  of  any  suspicions  she  entertained  of 
the  projected  alliance.  As  soon  as  it  should  ap- 
pear that  Mary*s  resolution  was  taken,  she  would 
affect  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, and  pretend  that  they  had  been  cun- 
ningly devised  and  executed,  hoping  either  to 
break  off  the  match  altogether,  or  to  make  Mary  s 
.  nuptial  couch,  any  thing  but  a  bed  of  roses.  Thus 
was  the  Scottish  Queen  to  be  systematically  ha- 
rassed, and  made  miserable,  tp  gratify  the  splenetic 
jealousy,  and  lull  the  selfish  terrors,  of  her  sister  of 
England. 

Damley,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  snow-storm, 
travelled  with  all  expedition  to  Edinburgh.  Up- 
on his  arrival  he  found  that  Mary  yna  at  Wemyss 
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Castle  in  Fife,  whither,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded.  The  impression  which  it  h 
said  lie  made  upon  the  Queen,  at  even  his  first  inter- 
view, has  been  much  exaggerated.  Chalmers,  allud- 
ing principally  to  Robertson  s  account  of  this  matter, 
acutely  remarks,  "  The  Scottish  historians  would 
have  us  believe,  that  Mary  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Damley  at  first  sight ;  they  would  have  us 
suppose,  as  simply  as  themselves,  that  the  widow- 
ed Queen,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  "  (it  should 
have  been  twenty- three),  "  who  knew  the  world, 
and  had  seen  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in 
Europe,  was  a  boarding-school  Miss,  who  had 
never  till  now  seen  a  man."  Mary  received 
Barnley  frankly,  and  as  one  whom  she  wished 
to  like ;  but  she  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
toadmiration,  to  be  prepai'ed  to  surrender  her  heart 
at  tlie  first  glance.  It  was  not  Mary's  character 
to  allow  herself  to  be  won  before  she  was  wooed. 
She  was,  no  doubt,  glad  to  perceive  that  Darnley 
Was  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  of  the  day. 
She  said  playfully,  that  «  he  was  the  lustiest  and 
best  proportioned  long  man  she  had  seen."  She 
"'^^ght  have  said  a  good  deal  more  ;  for  all  historians 
agree  in  noticing  the  grace  of  his  person,  the  easy 
elegance  of  his  carriage,  the  agreeable  regularity  of 
his  features,  and  the  animated  expression  of  his 
countenance,. lighted  up,  as  it  was,  by  a  pair  of  daz- 
zling eyes.  He  excelled  too  in  all  the  showy  and 
i>>anly  accomplishments  so  much  in  vogue  among 
the  young  nobility.  His  riding  and  dancing  were 
nnnvalled ;  and  to  gratify  Mary,  he  avowed,  whe- 
^rteal  or  affected,  a  great  fondness  for  poetry  and 
Music  Mdville  says  quaintly,  "  He  was  <rf  a  heigh 

s2 
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Stature,  lang  and  small,  erea  and  bpent  up ;  well  in- 
stnicted  from  his  youth  in  all  honest  and  comely 
exercises. 


"  ♦ 


*  In  con6nnation  of  tb«  fact,  that  he  was  **  well- in- 
structed," it  may  he  mentioned,  that,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  be  wrote  a  tale,  called  **  Ulojw  Nova."  Some 
ballads  are  also  ascribed  to  bim  ;  and  Bishop  Montague, 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Works  of  James  VI.,  mentions,  that 
he  translated  Valerius  Maximus  into  English.  His  only 
literary  effort,  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved,  is 
a  letter  he  wrote  when  about  nine  years  old  from  Temple 
Newsome,  his  father's  principal  seat  in  Yorkshire,  to  h^ 
cousin  Mary  Tudor,  Q^een  of  England.  It  deserves  in- 
sertion as  a  curiosity : 

**  Like  as  the  monuments  of  ancient  authors,  most 
triumphant,  most  victorious,  and  most  gracious  Princess, 
declare  how  that  a  certain  excellent  musician,  Timotheus 
Musicus,  was  wont,  with  his  sweet-proportioned  and  me- 
lodious harmony,  to  inflame  Alexander  the  Great,  Con- 
queror and  King  of  Macedonia,  to  civil  wars,  with  a  most 
^rvent  desire,  even  so»  1,  remembering  with  myself  often- 
times how  that  (over  and  besides  such  manifold  benefits  as 
your  Highness  heretofore  hath  bestowed  on  me)  it  hath 
pleased  your  most  excellent  Majesty  lately  to  accept  a  lit- 
tle plot  of  my  simple  penning,  which  I  termed  Utojna  No^ 
va  ;  for  the  which,  it  being  base,  vile,  and  maimed,  your 
Majesty  hath  given  me  a  rich  chiun  of  gold  ; — the  noise 
(I  say)  of  such  instruments,  as  I  hear  now  and  then,  (aX- 
though  their  melody  differ  much  from  the  sweet  strokes 
and  sounds  of  King  Alexander's  Timotheus),  do  not  only 
persuade  and  move,  yea  prick  and  spur  me  forward,  to  en- 
deavour my  wits  daily  (all  vanities  set  apart)  to  virtuous 
learninc;  and  study,  being  thereto  thus  encouraged,  so  of- 
tentimes by  your  Majesty's  manifold  benefits,  gifts,  and 
rewards ;  but  also  I  am  enflamed  and  stirred,  even  now 
my  tender  age  notwithstanding,  to  be  serving  your  Gntc^ 
wisliing  every  hair  in  my  head  for  to  be  a  wortliy  soldiev 
of  that  same  self  heart,  mind  and  stomach,  that  I  am  of. 
But  where  as  I  perceive  that  neither  my  wit,  power,  nor 
years,  are  at  this  present  corresponding  unto  this,  my  good 
will :  these  ijliatll  be,  therefore,  (most  grficious  Prjoo^ss) 
most  huftibly  rendering  unto  your  Majesty  immortal  thanks 
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It  WHS  Doty  however*  Darnley's  exieriw  iii 
vbich  Maiy  and  her  subjects  were  principally  in- 
teiested.  The  bent  which  natnre  and  education  had 
gi^en  to  his  mind  and  character,  was  a  much  more 
important  subject  of  consideration.  With  regard 
to  his  religious  sentiments,  they  seem  to  have  sat 
loosely  upon  him  ;  though  his  mother  was  a  Ca-. 
thoHc,  he  himself  professed  adherence  to  the  £s» 
tablished  Church  of  England.  ^  In  Scotland,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
Reformers ;  and  he  went,  the  v^ry  firat  Sunday  be 
spent  in  Edinburghi  to  hear  Knox  preach.  But 
Darnley's  great  misfortune  was,  that,  before  he 
oad  learned  any  thing  in  the  school  of  experieojce^, 
sod  in  the  very  heat  and  fire  of  youth,  be  w«| 
TiOBed  to  an  eminence  which,  so  far  from  enablipg 
sim  to  see  oyer  the  heads  of  other  men*  oi^ly  ren-t 

for  your  rich  chain,  and  other  your  Highness'  sundry  gifts, 
given  unto  me  without  any  iny  deservings,  from  time  to 
"Die.  Trusting  in  God  one  day  of  my  most  bounden  du* 
^Yi  to  endeavour  myself,  with  my  faithful  hearty  sendee^ 
to  remember  the  same.  And  being  afraid,  with  these  mg 
superfluous  words  to  interturb  (God  forfend)  your  Hi^h-. 
jiess,  whose  most  excellent  Majesty  is  always,  and  special- 
ty now,  occupied  in  most  weighty  matters,  thus  I  make 
^n  end.  Praying  unto  Almighty  God  most  humbly  and 
KUthfuUy  to  preserve,  jceep,  and  defend  your  Majesty,  long 
feigning  over  us  all,  your  true  and  faithful  subjects,  a  most 
Victorious  aud  triumphant  Princess.  Amen. — From  Tem« 
pie  Newsome,  the  28ih  March  155*. 

Your  Majesty's  most  bounden  and  obedient 
subject.  an4  serva,n|;, 

Henry  Darnlkt.  f 

*  Keith,  p.  278. 

t  Ellis's  Collection  of  <*  Original  Letters  illustrative 
^  %lisb  Ubtory.*'    Second  seiies,  vol.  U.  p.  249.       • 
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dered  liim  giddy,  and  made  his  inferiority  the 
more  apparent.  He  was  natarally  of  a  headntrong 
and  violent  temper,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  tamed  down  by  adversity,  but  which  only 
ran  into  wilder  waste  in  the  sunshine  of  prospe- 
rity. He  was  passionately  fond  of  power,  with- 
out the  ability  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  had  he  continued  a  subject  for 
some  years  longer,  and  associated  with  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  practical  knowledge,  he  might 
have  diveste<l  himself  of  some  of  the  follies  of 
youth,  and  acquire<l  a  contempt  for  many  of  its 
rices.  But  his  honours  came  upon  him  too  sud- 
denly ;  and  the  intellectual  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter, never  very  great,  was  crushed  under  the  load. 
Conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  persons  of 
talent,  he  sought  to  gather  round  him  those  who 
were  willing  to  flatter  him  on  account  of  his  rank, 
or  to  join  him  in  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  with  the 
view  of  sharing  his  ill-regulated  liberality.  Of  the 
duties  of  a  courtier,  he  knew  something ;  but  of 
those  of  a  politician,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant. 
The  polish  of  his  manners  gained  him  friends  at 
first ;  but  the  reckless  freedom  with  which  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  hasty  opinions  and  ill-grounded 
prejudices,  speedily  converted  them  into  enemies. 
He  bad  only  been  a  short  time  in  Scotland,  when  he 
remarked  to  one  of  the  Eai'l  of  Murray's  brothers, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  on  the  map  the  EarFs 
lands,  '^  that  they  were  too  extensive.'^  Murray  was 
told  of  this ;  and,  perceiving  what  he  had  to 
expect  when  Darnley  became  King,  he  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  Mary,  whose  affliction  it 
was  to  have  fausbanda  fw  inferior  to  herself  ia 
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moDial  ^^laliic^tioasy  ^eseeched  Damley  to  tie 

more  g^firded  in  ftitare.     Th{|l  be  ww  som^ 

whatyiolept^Qd  self-snfficient)  she  did  not  feel  to  he 

an  insnperable  objection,  considering,  «s  sfie  di^y 

the  political  advantages  that  migbt  accrue  from  the 

alliappe.    She  hoped  that  time  would  imp^ve  him ; 

and  beside  she  did  not  yet  know  the  (u\\  extent 

of  his  imperfections,  as  he  had,  of  course,  beeii 

aluuon^  to  show  her  only  |1^  fiuier  side  of  fane 

charaater.     JVf  elville  speaks  of  himi  even  when 

became  to  be  most  hated,  as  a  yovng  prinfMi(, 

who  failed  rather  fqr  lack  of  good  co^n9el  than  ^ 

eril  will.     '^  It  appeared  to  b^  bia  d^tiny, "  sa|» 

he,  "  to  lik^  better  of  flatterers  and  evil  po^mpany, 

tl)an  tf  plain  i^peakers  and  good  ipen  ;  whilk  baa 

b^  the  ifr^k  qf  ipany  princes,  who,  vpith  goofi 

^IPPWy»  might  hftve  produced  worthy  effi^ta.  •' 

Kan4o)pb  himaelf  allows,  that  for  some  weeka» 

bia  **  beh^^our  w^s  yery  well  liked,  and  there 

was  great  proipise  of  him. "   He  had  been  abo«»t  fi 

month  pt  Court  before  be  veutured  to  prop<W0 

limaelf  as  a  husbaiid  to  Mary ;  and  ^t  6rqt  ab(P 

gave  him  bi|t  small  encouragement,  telling  him 

she  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind^  And  refu^ 

ing  to  accept  of  a  ring,  which  he  offered  her*  P 

This  was  not  like  one  who  bad  fallen  ip  lo^e  at 

firat  sight.     But  the  Queen  invariably  conducted 

heiaeU  with  becoming  self-respe^^t  towards  Dam- 

leyi  permitting,  as  Miss  Benger  remarks,  rather 

thui  inviting,  his  intentions. 

Damley,  thus  finding  that,  though  the  ball  wap 
i^  his  foot,  the  game  was  not  akeady  won,  paw 

•  Melville's  Memeirs,  p.  134. 
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it  necefisftry  to  engage  with  his  father's  assisf- 
ance,  as  powerfal  a  party  as  possible  to  support 
'his  pretensions.  Sir  James  Melville  was  his 
friend,  and  spoke  in  his  favour  to  Mary.  All  the 
■  Lords  who  hated  or  feared  Murray  did  the  satne  ; 
among  whom  were,  the  Earls  of  Athol  and 
Caithness,  and  the  Lords  Rnthven  and  Hume.  A 
stiil  more  useful  agent  than  any  of  these,  Damley 
'found  in  David  Rizzio,  who,  as  the  Queen's 
French  Secretary,  and  one  whose  abilities  she  re- 
spected, had  a  good  deal  of  inflnenc^e  with  her. 
Rizzio  knew  that  for  this  very  reason  he  was 
hated  by  Murray,  and  others  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. He  was,  therefore,  not  ill  pleased  to  find 
himself  sOiight  after  by  her  future  husband,  for 
he  hoped  thus  to  retain  his  place  at  Court,  and 
perhaps  to  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  some  of  those 
who  wishe<l  his  downfa).  An  accidental  illness 
which  overtook  Damley,  when  the  Queen,'  with 
her  Court,  was  at  Stirling,  about  the  beginning 
'of  April  1565,  was  another  circumstance  in  his 
favour.  At  first,  his  complaint  was  supposed  to 
be  a  common  cold,  but  in  a  few  days  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  measles.  The  natural  anxiety 
which  Ma^  felt  for  Daniley's  recovery,  induced 
lier  to  exhibit  a  tenderer  interest  in  him  than 
she  had  ever  done  before.  She  paid  him  the  most 
flattering  attentions,  and  continued  them  unwea- 
ryir^y,  though  her  patient  was  provokingly  at- 
tacked by  an  ague,  almost  immediately  after  his 
recovery  from  the  measles.  * 

It  is  worth  noticing,  tliat  while  Mary  was  thus 

*  Mary's  conduct  upon  this  occasion  may  be  ccMnpared 
with  that  of  £lizat)eth  to  her  favourite  Essex  ;  but  the  Scot« 
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occnpted  in  attending  to  Damley,  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  retunied  to  Scotland  from  bis  involun- 
tary  banishment.  His  former  misdemeanours  were 
not  yet  foigotten,  and  he  was  summoned  by  tbo 
Qaeeo  and  Murray  to  take  his  trial  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  not  liking  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  hia 
ancient  enemies,  he  again  left  the  country  for  six 
months.  He  did  not  depart  before  giring  utterance 
to  several  violent  threats  against  MunUy  and 
Maitland,  and  speaking  so  disrespectfully  of  the 
Queen,  that  Randolph  says  she  declared  to  him, 
upon  her  honoui*,  that  he  should  never  receive  fa- 
vour at  her  hands.  *  ) 
The  Queen  of  Scots  being  now  resolved  to  be- 
stow her  hand  on  Damley,  sent  her  Secretary, 
Maitland,  to  London,  to  intimate  her  intentions, 
and  to  request  Elizabeth's  approbation.  This  was 
the  very  last  thing  Elizabeth  meant  to  give.  The 
loatter  had  now  arrived  exactly  at  the  point  to 
which  she  had  all  along  wished  to  bring  it.  She 
had  prevailed  upon  Mary  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  a  foreign  alliance ;  she  had  induced  her  to 
throw  away  some  valuable  time  in  ridiculous  oe* 
gociations  concerning  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  sho 
had  consented,  first  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  then 
that  his  son  Damley,  should  go  into  Scotland ;  and 

tish  Queen's  motives  were  of  a  f^r  purer  and  better  kind* 
•*  When  Essex,"  say*  Walpole,  *«  acted  a  fit  of  sickness, 
not  a  day  passed  without  the  Queen's  sendinji^  after  to  se6 
him ;  and  she  once  v«nt  w>  far  as  to  sit  long  by  him,  and 
Drder  his  broths  and  things. "  «  It  may  be  observed,  **  re- 
niarks  Chalmers,  **  that  Mary  was  engaged  (or  rather  se- 
CTetly  resolved)  to  marry  Darfiley,  but  Elizabeth  only 
flirted  with  Essex.  '* 
\  Keith,  p.  270,  and  Chalmers,  toI.  ii.  p.  214f.  et  sccj. 
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ihedid  ndt  aby  A  ttihgle  syllable  t^itifit  il  till  she  bad 
allowed  Mary  to  be  persuaded,  tbat  no  marriage  in 
Christendom  coald  be  more  prudent.  It  was  now 
tiiat  the  clbven-fobt  wto  to  betray  itself ;  that  ber 
fiiclion  was  to  be  called  upon  to  exert  itself  in  Scot- 
htttd  ;  that  the  cup  was  to  be  dashed  from  Dam- 
ley's  lips ;  iltkl  that  Mary  was  to  be  iuVblved  in 
the  vortex  of  civil  dissension.  The  historian 
tiastelnau,  whom  Mary  at  this  time  sent  as  ber  am- 
bassador to  France,  and  who  there  obtamed  tbeb 
Majesties*  consent  to  the  marriage,  mentions,  thai 
when  he  returned  through  England,  he  found  the 
Queen  much  colder  than  formerly,  complaining 
that  Mary  had  subtracted  her  reiation  and  subject, 
and  that  she  was  iiHending  to  marry  him  without 
her  permission,  and  against  her  approbation.  **  And 
Vet  I  am  sure, "  adds  Castelnau,  *^  that  these 
Words  were  vbry  far  from  her  heart ;  for  she  used 
in  her  dSorts,  and  spared  nothing  to  set  this  mar- 
ine a-gmng. "  * 

'  Eli^abelh  seldom  did  things  by  halves.  She  as- 
Mmbled  her  Privy  bouncil,  and,  at  the  insiiga- 
tlldb  of  Cecil,  they  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opi- 
nion, that  <'  this  marriage  with  my  Lord  Damley 
&)^^ared  'to  be  unibeet,  unprofitable,  and  directly 
^tejudicial  to  the  smcere  amity  between  both  the 
Queens. "  f  Upon  what  reasons,  this,  sage  de^ 
termihation  was  founded,  the  Privy  Council 
did  not  condescend  to  stale.  It  is  not  difficvlt^ 
however,  to  do  so  for  them,  the  more  espe- 
cintly  as  an  official  paper  is  still  preserved,  drawik 
up  by  Cecil  himself,  in  which  the  explanations  he 

•  Castelnsn  hi  Keith,  p.  277. 
+  Keith,  p.  275. 
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sttempto  Bene  to  disekse  more  fblly  bis  own  and 
bii  Queen  8  policy.  He  did  not  think  this  marriage 
"  meet  or  profitable ; "  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  would  have  gi^en  great  content  to  those  who 
were  anxious  that  Mary  s  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  sho«id  not  be  set  aside ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because,  by  representing  it  as  danger- 
ous, a  plausible  pretence  would  be  furnished  to 
all  Mfuy's  eneniies  to  join  with  Elizabeth  in  op- 
posmg  it,  and  harassing  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Cecil 
proceeds  to  point  put  explicitly  how  the  harassing 
system  was  to  be  carried  on.  Firsiy  It  was  to  be 
represented,  that  in  France  the  houses  of  Guise 
and  Lorraine,  and  alT  the  other  leading  Catho- 
lics; and  in  Scotland,  all  who  hated  the  Duke 
of  Chtttelheranlt  and  the  Hamiltons,  and  Murray 
and  the  Reformers,  and  were  devoted  to  the  au- 
thority of  Rome,  approyed  of  the  marriage.  Se^ 
^ondy  It  was  to  be  spread  abroad  that  the  Deril 
would  stir  up  some  of  the  fiiends  of  Mary  and 
pamley,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Elizabeth's  sub- 
jects, and  even  to  attempt  the  life  of  that  Sove- 
i«ign;.and,  under  the  pretext  of  preventing  such 
svils,  the  most  rigorous  measures  might  be  taken 
against  all  suspected  persons ;  and,  Thirds  Tumults 
and  rebellions  in  Scotland  were  to  be  fomented 
in  all  prudent  and  secret  ways.  * 

To  report  to  Mary  the  decision  of  her  Privy 
Council,  Elizabeth  sent  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmor- 
ton into  Scotland.  He  arrived  at  Stirling  on  the 
15th  of  May  1565,  and,  in  an  audience  which  Mary 
gave  him,  he  set  forth  Elizabeth's  disliking  and 

*  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  97. 
VOL.  I.  ^  7 
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(fimdlowaiietof  wKaivlie  ww  pleased  to  term  **  tfae 
basiy  proceeding  with  my  Lord  Damley. "  M aiy, 
with  hecomiBg  dignity  and  unanswerable  arganaent, 
replied,  that  she  waa  eorry  Elizabeth  disliked  the 
match,  bat  that,  as  to  her  "  disallowance,  "  die  had 
nerer  asked  the  English  Queen's  permission, — she 
had  only  communicated  to  her,  as  soon  as  she  had 
made  up  her  own  mind,  the  person  whom  she  had 
«shoeen.  She  was  not  a  little  surprised,  she  add- 
ed, at  Elisabeth's  opposition,  since  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly intimated  to  her,  through  the  English  re* 
avlent,  Randolph,  that  if  she  aToided  a  foreign 
alliance,  *<  she  might  take  her  choice  of  any  per- 
son within  the  realms  of  England  or  Scotland, 
without  any  exception. "  Her  choice  had  fallen 
upon  Lord  Darnley,  both  £rom  the  good  qualities 
elie  found  in  him,  and  because  being  Elizabedi's 
kinsman  and  faer's,  and  partidpatiag  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  btood  royid,  she  had  imagined  that 
none  would  be  more  agreeable  to  her  Majesty  and 
the  realm  of  England.  Conyinced,  by  so  de- 
oided  an  answer  to  his  remonstrance,  diat  Mary's 
reselutioii  was  fixed,  ThitMskmorton  wfote  to  Eliza* 
bethf  that  she  could  not  hope  to  stop  the  raar« 
riage,  unless  she  had  recourse  to  violence.  But 
Blisahelh  had  too  much  prudence  to  take  up 
arms  herself;  all  she  wished  was,  to  instigate 
others  to  this  measure.  Accordingly,  Throck- 
morton, one  of  the  wiliest  of  her  diplomatic  a- 
gents,  received  orders  to  deal  with  the  Scot- 
tish malcontents,  aad  especially  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, whom  he  was  to  assure  of  Elizabeth's  sup- 
port, should  tbey  proceed  to  extremities.  Mur- 
ray was  likewise  invited  to  enter  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  Cecili  an  invitation  with  which  he 
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wfflmglf  con)pti«<} ;  *  a«d  to  give  the  whole  4ftffiur  a 
serious  aa  air  as  possible,  a  fresb  supply  of  troops 
was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Elizabeth  s  Lieu- 
tenaDt  of  the  Borders ;  and  her  Wardens  of  the 
Marches  were  commanded  to  show  no  more  fa- 
vour to  Mary  s  subjects  than  the  bare  abstuning 
from  any  breach  of  peace.  The  Earl  of  North- 
amberlaad,  who  was  .  attached  to  the  Lennox  fa- 
mily, was  detained  in  London ;  and  Lady  Len- 
nox herself,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lady 
Somens^  who  pretended  a  sort  of  title  to  the 
Eoglish  sacceesion  in  opposition  to  Mary,  was  rcH 
ceiled  very  graciously  at  the  Conrtpf  Westminster. 
Means  were  used  to  induce  Secretary  Maitland 
to  assaeiate  hioiself  with  Murray,  and  the  other 
disomtentaj  and,  all  this  time,  that  no  suspicioa 
of  such  instduoos  enmity  towards  the  Scottish 
Queen  might  be  entertained  on  the  Continent,  the 
good  opinion  of  France  aad  Spain  was  carefnliy 
coQited, 

Elisabeth  next  wrote  letters  to  Lennox  and 
Damley,  commanding  them  both*  as  her  subjectSy 
to  return  to  England  without  delay.  Randolph 
was  desired  to  wait  upon  them,  to  know  what  an^ 
sver  they  were  disposed  to  give.  He  got  little 
satisfaction  from  either; — Lennox  firmly,  and  Dam- 
ley  contemptuously,  refused  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  recall.  Randolph  then  waited  upon  the  Queen  to 
Ascertain  her  mind  on  the  subject.  Mary  felt  keenly 
the  contemptible  jealousy  and  envy  with  which  she 
^(^  treated  by  Elizabeth ;  and  received  the  English 
r^iden't  with  greatef  xmevve  than  thte  b|ad  ever 
done  before,   '^  as  a  man  new  and  first  come  into 

•  Keitbfp.  260. 
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her  preseoce  that  she  had  never  seen. "  Randolph 
asked,  if  she  would  give  Lennox  and  Damley 
*permis8ion  to  depart  for  England.  Marjr  smiled 
at  the  question,  which  was  an  artfal  one,  and 
said, — "  If  I  would  give  them  leave,  I  doubt  what 
they  would  do  themselves ;  I  see  no  will  in  them 
to  return."  Randolph  answered  with  insolence, 
that  they  must  either  return,  or  do  worse;  for  that, 
if  they  refused,  and  were  supported  by  Mary  in 
that  refusal,  the -Queen  his  mistress  had  the  power 
and  the  will  to  be  revenged  upon  both  them  and 
her.  The  Queen  of  Scots  merely  replied,  that  she 
hoped  Elizabeth  would  change  her  mind,  and  so 
dismissed  Randblph. 

Satisfied  of  the  integrity  of  her  purpose,  Mary 
was  not  to  be  easily  driven  from  it.  She  sent  Mr 
John  Hay  to  the  English  court,  to  state  once  more 
her  anxious  wish  to  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of 
'  offence  to  Elizabeth,  but  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
peat, that  she  could  not  but  consider  as  strange 
and  vexatious,  any  opposition  to  a  marriage,  to 
which  there  did  not  seem  to  be  one  plausible  ob- 
jection. He  was  desired  also  to  complain  of  the 
^'  sharp  handling  "  which  had  been  given  to  Mary's 
aunt,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of 
Lennox.  But  her  chief  anxieties  arose  from  the 
state  of  matters  nearer  home.  The  Duke  of  Cha- 
telheraultj  and  the  Earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  and 
Glencaim,  had  now  openly  declared  themselves 
adverse  to  the  marrii^e ;  and  Lethington  and  Mor- 
ton were  suspected  of  giving  it  only  a  very  doubtful 
support.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a  great  change 
at  Mary's  court.  They  who  had  formerly  most 
influence  kept  away  from  it  altogether;  and  a 
new  set  of  men,  little  aecnstomed  to  state  duties, 
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8nch  as  Montrose,  Fleming,  Cassils,  Montgomery^ 
and  others,  came  into  favour.  It  was  now  that 
Mary  found  Rizzio,  who  was  active,  and  well  ac* 
quainted  with  all  the  details  of  public  business, 
and  was,  besides,  liked  by  Daraley,  of  the  great- 
est use  to  her ;  and  being  deserted  by  her  more  ef- 
ficient, but  too  ambitious  counsellors^  she  gladly 
availed  herself  of  his  services. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


mary's  marriaob  with  darkley. 


Murray,  meanwhile,  was  bunly  organizing  his 
scheme  of  rebellion.     '^  Their  chief  trusty "  says 
Randolph,  alluding  to  the  Earl  and  hva,  associates, 
**  next  unto  God,  is  the  Queen's  Majesty,  (Eli- 
zabeth,) whom  they  will  repose  themselves  up- 
on; not  leaving  in  the  meantime  to  provide  for 
themselves  the  best  they  can. "     Elizabeth  was 
not  backward  to  give  them  every  encouragement. 
She  wrote  letters  to  the  heads  of  the  party ;  means 
were  taken  to  win  over  to  their  views  the  General  As- 
sembly, which^met  in  June  1565,  the  members  of 
which, as  Randolph  says,  were  ''never  more  constant 
or  more  earnest ; "  and  the  nobles  summoned  by 
Mary  to  a  convention  at  Perth,  were  all  tampered 
with.     But  the  great  majority  at  this  convention, 
gave  their  consent  and  approbation  to  the  pro- 
posed marriage ;  and  Murray,   in  despair,  b^- 
ged  Randolph  to  inform  his  mistress,  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  those  who  had  joined  his  fiaction, 
that  they  were  **  grieved  to  see  such  extreme  folly 
in  their  sovereign ;  that  they  lamented  th«  Hate  of 
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their  country,  which  tended  to  utter  nun;  and  that 
they  feared  the  nohility  would  he  forced  to  assem- 
ble themselves  together,  so  to  provide  for  the  state, 
that  it  should  not  utterly  perish* "  In  other  words, 
they  had  made  up  their  mind  to  rehellion  ;  at  all 
events,  to  prevent  Damley  from  ohtaining  the 
crown,  and  an  ascendancy  over  them, — and  pro- 
bably, if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  put  Mary 
in  confinement,  and  rule  the  country  themselves. 
This  was  exactly  the  state  of  feeling  which  Eli- 
zabeth had  long  laboured  to  produce  in  Scot- 
land. <<  Some  that  have  already  heard,^''  says 
Randoph,  *^  of  my  Lady's  Grace  imprison* 
ment, "  (meaning  the  Countess  of  Lennox), 
*'  like  very  well  thereof,  and  wish  both  father  and 
son  to  keep  her  company.  The  question  hath 
been  asked  me,  whether,  if  they  were  delivered  us 
into  Berwick,  we  would  receive  them  ?  I  answer- 
ed, that  we  could  not  nor  would  not  refuse  our 
oim,  in  what  sort  soever  diey  came  unto  us.  *'  * 
But  as  it  was  felt  that  a  plausible  apology  would 
be  required  for  proceeding  to  these  extremities, 
the  Earl  of  Murray  gave  out  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  to  assassinate  him  at  the  Convention 
at  Perth*  His  story  was,  that  there  had  been 
a  quarrel  hetween  one  of  his  own  servants  and  an* 
other  man,  who  was  supported  by  the  retainers  of 
Atbol  and  Lennox,  and  that  it  had  been  arranged 
that  they  should  renew  their  dispute  at  Perth,  and 
that  he  himself  should  be  skdn  in  the  affray,  which 
^li^  expected  to  ensue.  But  the  evidence  of  a 
plot  against  him  rests  only  upon  Murray's  own 
v^ment ;  and  when  Mary  asked  him  to  trans- 

•  K«th,  p.  290. 
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mit  in  writing  a  more  particnlar  account  of  it, 
seeing  tbat  he  made  it  bis  excase  for  refu^g 
to  come  to  Court,  ''it  appeared  to  her  High- 
ness and  to  her  Conncil,  that  his  pnrgalson  in  that 
behalf,  was  not  so  sufficient  as  the  matter  requir- 
ed ; "  and  his  excuse  was  not  sustained.  * 

The  treasonable  yiews  entertained  by  Murray 
and  his  friends,  are  involved  in  no  such  doubt. 
In  these  times,  the  common  mode  of  effecting 
B  change  in  the  government,  was  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  sovereign ;  and  all  historians  of  credit 
agree  in  affirming,  that  Murray  was  determined 
on  making  the  experiment.  On  Sunday,  the 
first  of  July,  1565,  the  Queen  was  to  ride  with 
Damley  and  a  small  train  of  friends  from  Perth 
to  the  seat  of  Lord  Livingston  at  Callander, 
the  baptism  of  one  of  whose  diildren  she  had 
promised  to  attend.  Murray  knew  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  pass,  in  the  course 
of  this  journey,  through  several  steep  and  wild 
passes,  where  she  and  her  attendants  might  easi- 
ly be  overpowered.  At  what  precise  spot  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  made,  or  whether  that  was  not  left 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  does  not  appear.  Knox, 
who  was,  of  course,  too  staunch  a  Presbyterian  di- 
rectly to  accuse  the  great  lay-head  of  his  churcb 
of  so  treasonable  a  design,  says  that  the  ^th  of 
DroB  (a  rugged  pass  about  three  miles  soudi  of 
Perth),  had  been  mentioned,  whilst  Sir  Jaihea 
Melville  and  others,  point  out  the  Kirk  of  ^Beith, 
which  stood  on  a  solitary  piece  of  ground,  between 

*  Of  Chatelherault,  Argyle,  Murray,  Mmrton,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  all  of  wrhom  were  summoned  to  the  Convention, 
only  Morton  came.     Keitb>  p.  987. 
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DamfennKiie  and  the  Qneensfenv.  Bnt  late 
upon  the  previous  Saturday  night,  a  mmoor 
reached  Mary  of*  the  contemplated  plot.  To 
prevent  its  execution,  she  ordered  the  Earl  of 
Athol  and  Lord  Rnthven,  to  collect  immediately 
as  strong  a  body  of  men  as  possible ;  and  through 
their  exertions,  she  left  Perth  next  morning  at  five, 
accompi^ed  by  thriee  hundred  horsemen  well 
mounted.  Murray,  was  waiting  at  Loch  Leven, 
Ai^yle  at  Castle  Campbell,  Chatelherault  at 
bis  house  of  Kinneil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Queensferry,  and  Lord  Rothes,  who  had  joined 
in  the  conspiracy,  at  a  place  called  the  Parrot  Well, 
not  hr  distant.  The  Queen,  however,  to  thdr 
great  disEippointment,  having  passed  over  the 
ground  on  which  they  intended  to  intercept  her, 
both  much  earlier  in  the  day,  and  much  more 
BtroDgly  guarded  than  they  had  anticipated,  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  quiet ;  indeed  the  Eail 
of  Argyle  did  not  come  to  join  Murray,  till  two 
hours  after  Mary  had  ridden  through  Kinross.  * 

*  Keith,  p.  S9I,  etieq.— Chalmers,  voL  i.  p.  139,  et  seq. ; 
^ol.  ii.  p.  UL—l^der,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  et  seq.  Melville's 
^"ount  of  this  conspiracy  is,  that  Murray  and  the  other 
zf^  **  ksd  made  a  mynt  to  tak  the  Lord  Damley,  in  the 
HUeen*s  company,  at  the  Raid  of  Baith,  and  to  have  sent 
<um  in  England  as  they  allegit.  1  wot  not  what  was  in  their 
jninds,  but  it  was  ane  evil-favoured  enterprise  wheretntil 
t^®  Queen  was  in  danger,  either  of  kepping  Timprisonment) 
or  neart4>reaking ;  and  as  they  had  failed  m  their  foolish 
^terprise,  they  took  on  plainly  their  arms  of  rebellion. 
^elTille^  p.  ]  35w  There  is  some  reason  to  believe*  that  Knox 
^a«  implicated  in  this  conspiracy ;  for,  in  the  continuation 
of  hit  History,  written  by  his  amanuensis,  Richard  Banna^- 
vQs,  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  ap- 
P««n  that  a  Mr  Hamilton,  minister  of  St  Andrews,  had 
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On  Mary*8  return  to  Edinbui^  dbe  foaad  that 
all  attempt  had  heen  made,  through  the  conjoined 
influence  of  Knox  and  Miurray,  to  stir  up  to  sedi- 
tion some  of  the  more  bigoted  PreabyteriaBs — on 
the  plea  that  Damley  faYOored  Popery.  Two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  malcontents,  or  ^bretkren^ 
as  Knox  calls  them,  assemUed  at  St  Leonard^ 
Hill,  and  their  mutinous  proceedings  n^^t  have 
led  to  disagreeable  consequences,  had  not  Mary 
arrired  just  in  time  to  disperse  and  «v^iBwe 
them.  *  Murray  and  his  associates,  keepaag  at  a 
greater  distance,  held  some'  secret  meetings  at 
Loch-Lercn,  and  then  assembling  at  StariiBg  oa 
the  17th  of  July,  openly  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  But,  amidst  all  thede  troubles,  Mary, 
conscious  that  she  had  right  upon  her  side,  re- 
mained undaunted,  and,  at  no  period  of  her  life, 
did  her  strength  of  mind  appear  more  conspicu- 
ous. To  retain  that  confidence,  which  she  knew 
the  great  majority  of  her  subjects  still  placed  in 
her,  she  issued  proclamations  announcing  her  de- 
termination to  abstain,  as  she  had  hitherto  done, 
from  any  interference  in  the  matter  of  religion ;  she 
wrote,  with  her  own  band,  letters  to  many  of  her 
nobles,  assuring  them  of  the  integrity  of  her  inten- 
tions ;  and,  she  sent  requisitions  to  all  upon  whom 
she  could  depend,  calling  on  them  to  collect  their 
followers,  and  come  armed  to  her  assistance. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  his  own  SevBreign, 
became  entirely  subservient   to  the   wishes   and 

openly  accused  him  of  a  share  in  it ;  and  though  Knox 
noticed  the  accusation,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  satis- 
factorily refuted  it.— Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
*  Keith,  p.  293.— Spottiswoode,  p.  190. 
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commaiids  of  Efizabetb.  Me  and  hts  friends  wrote 
to  reqaest  that  she  would  send  them,  as  a  proof  of 
her  sinceritjir  in  the  cause,  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year ;  and  they  would  thus  be  able,  they  imagined, 
to  carry  every  thing  before  them,  unless  Mary  re- 
wived  foreign  assistance.  They  likewise  suggested 
that  Lord  Hume,  whose  estates  lay  on  the  Borders, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  Scottish  Queen's  most 
liuthfal  servants,  should  be  harassed  by  some  os- 
tensibly accitiental  incursions ; — that  the  Bishop  of 
Dnmblane,  who  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Continent,  should  be  delayed  in  London 
till  "  his  budgets  wei'e  rifled  by  some  good  slight 
or  otfier;" — and  that  BothwelL  whom  Mary  was 
aboQt  to  recatl,  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  her 
pnsent  difficulties,  should  be  ^*  kept  in  good  sure- 
ty" for  a  time,  -f  To  all  this  Elizabeth  replied, 
that  if  the  Lords  suffered  any  inconvenience,  "  they 
should  not  find  lack  in  her  to  succour  them."  She 
hinted,  however,  that  the  less  money  they  asked 
^e  better,  advising  them  ''  neither  to  make  greater 
expense  thaa  their  security  makes  necessary,  nor 
less  which  may  bring  danger. "  "  This  letter, " 
says  Keith,  *'  is  an  evident  demonstration  of  the 
English  Queen's  fomenting  and  supporting  a  re» 
hellion  in  Scotland ;  and  the  rebellious  Lords  knew 
too  well  what  they  had  to  trust  to. " 

One  can  hardly  attempt  to  unravel,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  secret  causes 
which  led  to  the  iniquitous  rebellion  now  orga- 
nised, without  feeling  it  almost  a  duty  to  ex- 
press indignation  bo^  at  the  malidous  interfe- 

f  Keith,  p.  894>  et  seq. 
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rence  of  tli6  Eogiidi  Qne«a,  and  the  oTorween- 
ing  ambition  and  ingratitude  of  the  Earl  of  Mnr- 
ray.  Mary's  conduct,  since  her  return  from  France^ 
had  been  almost  unexceptionable.  The  only 
fault  she  had  committed,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  times  forced  it  on  her,  was  yielding  too  im- 
plicitiy  to  the  counsels  of  her  brother.  These  had 
been  in  some  instances  judicious,  and  in  others, 
the  natural  sererity  of  his  temper  had  been  re- 
buked by  the  mildness  of  Mary  ;  so  that,  take  it 
for  all  in  all,  no  govemment  had  ever  been  more 
popular  in  Scotland  than  hers.  Her  <^otce  of 
Lord  Daraley  for  a  husband,  so  far  from  dimimsh- 
ing  the  estimation  in  which  she  was, held  by  the 
great  body  of  her  subjects,  only  contributed  to 
raise  her  in  their  opinion.  For  the  sake  of  the 
political  advantages  which  would  result  to  h^ 
country  from  this  alliance,  she  was  willing  to  fore- 
go much  more  splendid  eSers ;  and,  though  the 
imperfections  of  Damley's  character  might  ulti- 
mately be  the  means  of  destroying  her  own  hap- 
piness, his  birth  and  expectations  were  exactly 
such  as  gave  him  the  best  right  to  be  the  finther  of 
James  VI.  Nor  could  his  religious  opinions  be 
objected  to,  for,  whatever  they  were,  they  did  not 
influence  the  Queen ; — indeed,  ever  since  she  had 
knovm  him,  ^e  had  treated  the  Protestants  with 
even  more  than  her  usual  liberality.  At  the  baptism 
of  Lord  Livingston's  child,  she  remained  and  heaid 
a  Protestant  sermon ;  and  about  the  same  time 
she  intimated  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formers, that  though  she  was  not  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  any  religion  except  of  that  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up,  she  would  nevertheless  al-' 
low  a  conference  and  disputation  on  the  Scriptures 
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m  her  fHeBenoe,  and  ako  a  public  (weaching  froai 
tiie  AOBth  of  Mr  Er^ne  of  Don,  whom  slie  re- 
fnded  as  ^  a  mild  and  Bweet-natored  man,  with 
troe  honesty  and  Qpnghtnoss* "  *  AH  these  tUngs 
ooosideiod,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  cone^e  how,  even 
in  these  restless  tunes,  aay  set  of  men  dared  to 
eater  into  rebellion  against  Marjr.  But  the  seUeh 
and  insidious  policy  of  Elizabeth^— the  jealouay  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  whose  family  rested 
the  succession  to  the  Scotti^  crown,  and  who  had 
hoped  that  his  son  Arran  might  have  obtained 
Muy  8  hand*— the  envy  and  rage  of  the  Earl  of 
Aigyle,  who  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to 
I^nnox  some  of  his  forfeited  estates— and,  above 
all,  the  artful  and  grasping  ^irit  of  Murray,  solve 
the  enigma.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertain- 
ed of  Mary's  subsequent  proceedings  it  appears  but 
(ooevident,  that  the  first  serious  troubles  of  her  reign 
were  forced  upon  her  in  spite  of  her  utmost  pro- 
denee,  by  the  intrigues  of  enemies  who  were  only 
the  more  dangerous,  because  they  had  for  a  timo 
ttsomed  the  disguiae  of  friends. 

Whatever  the  hopes  or  wishes  oi  the  con- 
spintors  might  be,  Mary  resolved  that  they  should 
not  long  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  their  desire  to 
prevent  her  nuptials  a  pretext  for  continuing  in  arms. 
On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  July  1565,  she  celebrated 
her  marriage  with  Darnley^  upon  whom  she  had 
previously  conferred  various  titles,  and  among  o- 
then  that-of  Duke  of  Albany,  f     The  banns  of 

•Keith,  p.  297. 

t  Bachanan  says,  foolishly  enough,  that  the  predictions 
of  *<  wiiardiy  women  "  cootoiiinted  much  to  hasten  this 
amrriage.    They  propheucd,  it  seems,  that  if  it  was  con.. 
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Otttriffiony  were  proclaiaied  in  the  Canongate 
cbarefa,  the  palace  of  Hoiyrood  being  in  that  pa- 
rish ;  and,  as  Mary  and  Darnley  were  first,  coa- 
sinsy  a  Catholic  dispensatioa,  had  been  obtauied 
from  the  Pope.  The  ceremoDy  was  performed, 
according  to  the  Cadiolic  ritual,  in  the  ch^pei  of 
Hoiyrood^  between  fiye  and  six  in  the  moming«— 
an  hM>ar  which  appears  somewhat  strange  to  mo- 
dem habits.  John  Sinclair,  Dean  of  Restalrig,  aatd 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  had  the  honour  of  presiding  on 
the  occasion.  It  was  generally  remarked,  tkat  a 
handsomer  couple  had  neyer  been  seen  in  Scot- 
land. Mary  was  now  twenty-three,  and  at  the 
very  height  of  her  beauty,  and  Darnley,  thongli 
only  nineteen,  was  of  a  more  manly  person  and 
Appearance  than  his  age  would  have  indicated. 
The  festivities  were  certainly  not  such  as  had  atr 
tended  the  Queen  s  first  marriage,  for  the  elegai^ 
cies  of  life  were  not  understood  in  Scothuid 
as  in  France ;  and,  besides,  it  was  a  tinse  of 
trouble  when  armed  men  were  obliged  to  stand 
round  the  altar.  Nevertheless,  all  due  observances 
and  rejmcifigs  lent  a  dignity  to  the  occasion.  Ma- 
iy,  in  a  flowing  robe  of  bla^k,  with  a  wide  moam- 
ing  hood,  was  led  into  the  chapel  by  the  £ark 
of  Lennox  and  Athol,  who,  having  conducted 
her  to  the  altar,  retired  to  bring  in  the  biide- 
groom.  The  Bishop  having  nnited  them  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  attendance  of  Lords  and  La- 
.dies,  three  rings  were  put  upon  the  Queens 
finger — the  middle  one  a  rich  diamond.  They 
then  knelt  together,  and  many  prayers  were  aaid 

suxnmated  before  the  end  of  July,  it  would  be  happy  for 
both ;  if  not,  it  would  be  the  source  of  much  miscfy.  It 
is  a  pity  that  these  predictions  were  not  true. 
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over  them.  At  their  conclnsion^  Darnley  kissed 
hia  bride,  and  as  he  did  not  himself  profess  the 
Catholic  faith,  left  her  till  she  should  bear  mass* 
She  was  afterwards  followed  by  most  of  the  com- 
pany  to  her  own  apartments,  where  she  laid  aside 
ber  sable  garments,  to  intimate,  that  henceforth,  as 
tbe  wife  of  another,  she  would  forget  the  grief  oc» 
casioned  by  the  loss  of  her  first  husband.  In  ob- 
servance of  an  old  custom,  as  many  of  the  Lords 
as  could  approach  near  enough  were  permitted  to 
assbt  in  unrobing  her,  by  taking  out  ft  pin.  She  was 
tben  committed  to  her  ladies,  who,  having  attired 
b^r  with  beeemiag  splendour,  brought  her  to  the 
baU*itM>m,  where  there  was  great  cbeer  and  dmo 
ing  till'diaver  time.  M  dinner,  Damley  appear* 
ad  in  his  royal  robes ;  and  after  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  laigess  was  proclaimed  among  the 
multitude  who  smrowsded  ^e  palace*  The  Earls 
of  Athol,  Morton,  and  Crawford,  attended  the' 
Qae«i  as  eewer,  carver,  and  cup-bearer ;  and  die 
Barks  of  Egliaton,  Cassilis,  ttad  Oleocaun,  perform- 
ed the  like  <^oes  for  Damley.  Whmi  dinner  was 
ovsr,  the  dancing  w«s  renewed  till  supper-times 
soon  after  which  the  company  retired  for  tlie 
night.  * 

The  rejoidngs  that  attendied  the  ceimmenoement 
of  Darnl^'s  career  as  King  of  Scotland,  were  but 
of  short  donation.  Randolph,  expressing  the  sen* 
timents  of  Elisabeth  and  the  r^>ela,  hesitated  noS 
tosay,that  "  God  rmut&^tersmd^  King  a  short 
endy  or  tkem  a  miserable  lifs  ;  that  either  he  must 
he  taken  awai/,  or  they  find  eem/e  s/Upport^  that  what 
he  nUendeth  to  osiers  ma^  UghJt  upon  himee^* " 

*  Randolph  iH  Robertson,  Appendix,  No.  XL— Keith, 
P*  307.    Miss  Benger,  vol.  ii.  p  ^i4f. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


M  ubray's  ribxlliok. 


Murray  had  now  gone  too  hr  to  recede,  ^oogfay 
bad  be  been  so  inclined,  Mary's  leniency  wonki 
willingly  bare  given  bim  tbe  opportunity.  Mr 
Jobn  Hay,  wbo  had  formerly  acted  as  her  ainbaB« 
sador  in  England,  and  wbo  Was  one  of  her  bfotber's 
personal  fiiends,  was  sent  to  bim  ta  declare  die 
good  will  wbidi  both  tbe  Earl  of  ILeniiox  and 
D^mley  bore  towards  him.  Mary  even  avowed 
her  readiness  to  bring  to  trial  any  one  be  would 
ftccnte  of  having  conspired  agunst  his  life ;  but 
he  had  no  evidence  to  prove  that  such  a  con- 
spiracy  bad  ever  existed,  much  less  to'  fix  the  guilt 
upon  any  individual.  He  bad  made  the  accusai- 
tion  originally,  only  tbe  better  to  conceal  his  own 
nefarious  purposes;  for  Murray  well  understood 
tbe  practical  application  of  MacbiaveFs 
''  Calumniare  audacter  aliquid  adberebit. 

Acting  in  concert  with  this  noMeman, 
now  sent  more  imperative  orders  than  before  lor 
tbe  return  of  Lennox  and  Darnley.  Bat  the  for- 
mer answered,  that,  considering  |us  wife  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  no-fenlt  on  her  part, 
he  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  climate  of  England 
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would  suit  his  constitution;  and  the  latter  jmid 
boldly  and  gallantly,  that  he  now  acknowledged 
daty  and  obedience  to  none  but  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  whom  he  served  and  honoured ;  and  though 
Eli^beth  chose  to  be  envious  of  his  good  fortune, 
lie  could  not  discover  why  he  should  leave  a  coun* 
try  where  he  found  himself  so  comfortable.  Ran-< 
dolph  coolly  replied,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the 
wreck  and  overthrow  of  as  many  as  were  of  the 
same  mind ;  '*  and  so  turning  my  back  to  him, 
without  reverence  or  farewell^  I  went  away. "  *  The 
disaffected  Lords,  on  their  part,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  Mary's  maniage,  and  the  proclamations  in  which 
she  eonfen^d  upon  her  husband  the  rank  and  title 
of  King,  renewed  their  complaints  with  increased 
Inttemess.  The  majority  of  their  countrymen, 
however,  eaw  through  their  real  m^ves ;  and  evea 
Knox  AlhrwB  it  was  generally  alleged,  tliat  these 
complaints  were  **  not  for  religion,  but  rather  for 
hatred,  envy  of  sudden  promotion  or  dignify,  or 
ra^  worldly  causes. "  The  necaHing  of  the  Earls 
Bethwell  and  Su^erland,  and  the  restoring  Lord 
(Gordon  to  the  forfeited  estates  and  honours  of  his 
father,  ^e  Earl  of  Huntly;  was  anol^r  source  of 
ekaspera^on.  From  the  tried  fidelity  of  ^ese 
noblemen,  Mary  knew  she  C€«ld  depend  upon 
tlseir  services;  though  Both  well,  personally,  aa' 
we  have  already  seen,  was  far  from  being  agree- 
able to  her. 

To  put  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the  ut- 
ter worthlessness  of  all  the  grounds  of  offence 

*  Keitb,  p«  aOSend  304b     This  was  a  day  or  two  !$•« 
foine  D«idey*s  marriage, 

U  2 
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wUch  EHsabelh  and  the  Scottidi  retek  pnleiid-* 
ed  at  this  tiBie  to  have  against  Mary*  a^alioit 
and  impartial  accmmt  of  a  meaaage  sent  by  the 
English  Queen,  early  in  Angnst  1565,  and  of  the 
answer  it  receiyed,  will  be  read  here  with  interest* 
The  person  who  brought  this  message  was  one  «£ 
Elisabeth's*  inferior  ofBdals*  of  the  name  of  Tam- 
worthy  <'  a  forward,  insolent  man, "  says  Camde]^ 
and,  with  marited  disrespect,  chosen  for  this  very 
reason.  He  was  ordered  not  to  adonowledga 
Damley  as  King,  and  to  give  him  no  tide  bat  tkit 
which  he  had  borne  in  England;  but  Mary, 
*^  having  smelt,  "  as  Camden  adds  <<  the  na- 
tote  both  of  the  message,  and  of  the  animal 
who  brought  it, "  would  not  admit  him  into  her 
presence*  His  objections  were  therefore  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  Uie  answer  given  in  sinular 
form.  On  the  part  of  Elisabeth  it  was  stated^ 
that  her  Ma|eBty  had  found  Mary's  late  junoceed- 
lags,  both  towards  herself  and  towards  her  suh* 
jects,  very  strange,  upon  diverse  grounds.  These» 
as  they  were  brought  forward,  so  were  they  re* 
plied  to  methodi<»lly  and  seriaiim.  First,  Eliaa- 
beth  took  God  to  witness,  that  her  off^  to  Mary^ 
of  any  of  her  own  subjects  in  marriage,  was  made 
smcerely  and  lovingly ;  and  timt  i^e  was  grieved 
to  hear  that  Mary,  listening  to  &lse  council,  had 
been  made  to  think  otherwise.-— To  this  it  was  an* 
swered,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  did  not  doubt 
Elizabeth's  sincerity  and  uprightness  in  her  offer  of 
a  husband  from  England,  and  diat  no  counsel  had 
been  given  to  induce  hear  to  change  her  opunon* 
Second^  Elisabeth  was  much  sur[^Bed,  that  iMi^ 
widwtuidkig  the  offer  made  by;  Mary  tot  Bk  Ki^' 
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eohi  Throduiiortmi,  to  dday  ber  BMunriage  till  tlie 
middle  of  AngoBV  tbat  she  might' bare  longer 
tiise  to  prevail  apon  Elisabeth  to  consent  to  it». 
the  bad  consommated  tbat  marriage  witheat  gty-* 
log  ber  Majesty  aay  intimation^  on  the  29tb  of 
July,  and  had  therel^  disappointed  both  Elizabeth 
and  some  foreign  princes,  who  tbongfat  as  strange*: 
ly  of  the  alliance  as  she  did. — To  this  it  was  an* 
Hwared^  tbat  it  was  true,  tbat  though,  Mary  s  ve- 
aolntien^waa  fixed  before  Sk  Nicolas  Tbrockmor- 
Urn  came  into  Scotland,  she  bad,  nevertheless^ 
promised  to  delay  ber  marriage  in  the  hope  tbat  the 
doabttt  entertained  by  Elizabeth,  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  said  marriage,  might  in  the  meantime,  be 
temoved ;  bat  tbat  this  promise  was  made  express* 
lyott  the  condition,  that  Commissioners  uumld 
be  appointed  on  both  sides  to  discuss  the  matter^. 
and  that,  as  Elizabeth  refused  to  nominate  any 
sQch  Gommisaioners,  Mary  waa  relieved  from  her. 
promise ;  that  further,  she  had  good  reasons,  known 
to  herself  and  her  own  people,  with  which  no 
other  prince  needed  to  interfere,  for  conanmmat- 
lag  ber  marriage  at  the  time  she  did ;  and  that, 
wkh  regard  to  foreign  princes  thinking  the  alliance 
straage,  she  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  opi- 
nions, and  had  obtained  the  express  consent  of  the 
principal  and  greatest  princes  in  Christendom. 
Thirdj  Elizabeth  was  astonished  bow  Mary,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  existing  betweai  England  and  Scotland, 
oonld  detam  her  Majesty's  subjects,  Lennox  and 
Damley  in  Scothuid,  having  allured  them  thither 
oader  a  pretence  of  suits  for  lands,  but  in  reality 
to  form  an  alliance  without  ber  Mi^ty's  consent 
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•         •  • 

Imd  license^— 4m'  offence  so  unnfttdrRl,    lliat  tlid 
world  spoke ' of  H,  and  her  Majesty  ^onld'nDt-fM^ 
get  it. — ^To  this  it  was  answered,  that  Mary  mai^ 
^lled  not  a  little  at  the  Queen,  her  good  sister, 
insisting  any  farther  upon  this  head,  for  ^e  did 
not  understand  how  it  coold  foe  found  strange  that 
flhe  detained  within  her  realm  the  person  iiidv 
whom  she  had  joined  herself  in  muriage,  or  m 
Scottish  Eai-l,  whom  Elvesdieth  herself  named  hy  hk 
Scottish  title,  the  more  especially  as  lliey  botii 
eame  to  her  with  Elizabeth's  consent  and  letters 
of  recommendation ;  and  that  she  had  no  donfol 
that  the  world  spoke  as  sound  sense  would  <Hctate^ 
judging  that  h^  detaining  of  them  was  in  no  wa^rtf 
prejudicial  to  any  treaty  of  peace,  existing  between 
^e  two  realms,  since  no  annoyance  was  intend- 
ed  towards   Elizabeth,   her    kingdom,  or  estate. 
F(yur0i^  Elizabeth  wondered  that  Mary's  ambas- 
sador, Mr  John  Hay,  came  to  ask  to  be  informed 
of  her  Majesty's  objections  to  the  marriage,  and 
of  what  she  wished  to  be  done,  but  had  no  autho- 
rity either  to  agree  to,  or  refuse  her  requests ;  anA 
she  therefore  supposed  that  he  had  been  sent  more 
as  a  piece  of  empty  form,  than  for  any  Us^l 
purpose. — To  this  it  was  answered,  that  Mary, 
though  willing  to  hear  Elizabeth's  objections,  if  any 
such  existed,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  them,  had 
yet  expressly  declared,  that  she  would  make  suck 
endeavour  only  through  the  medium  of  commission- 
ers mutually  agreed  on ;  and  that  she  was  stHl  so' 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  match,  thai 
though  now  married,  she  was  still  willing,  if  Eliza- 
beth wished  it,  to  have  its  propriety  discussed  by  such 
commissioners.     FiJ&iy  Elizabeth  begged  that  an 
explanation  might  be  given  of  a  sentence  in  «iie 
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of  ftbry's  Bmielr  fettersy  wydi  she  feond  Mine* 
wim  olMeiivedy  and  which  ran  thus, — **  Je  n'esli* 
merois  jamais  que  cela  Tienae  de  ToiiSy  et  aans  en 
chercher  antre  yengeance^  j'awois  leooon  k  tons 
les  princes  mes  allies  poor  arec  moi  Tons  remon- 
Btrer  c6  que  je  Tons  sois  par  parentage.  Vooa 
niTes  assez  ee  que  tow  ayeas  resolu  sor  cela. "— • 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  Mary,  by  the  whole 
of  her  letter,  as  well  as  the  passage  in  qnestioflt 
meant  no  other  thing  bnt  to  express  her  desire  to 
remain  in  perfect  fnendship  and  good  inteltigenc^ 
wi^  the  Queen  her  sister,  from  whom  she  ex? 
pected  snch  treatment  as  reason  and  natnre  re* 
^Qirsd  from  one  princess  to  another,  yrfio  was  her 
cousin ;  and  that  if,  as  God  forbid,  other  treatment 
were  receired,  which  Mary  would  not  anticipate, 
she  Goold  do  no  less  than  lay  her  case  before  other 
pnQces,  her  friends  and  allies.  Sixths  Elisabeth 
inn  grieved  to  see  that  Mary  tocomvged  fngitirai 
sod  c^endeis  from  Engluid,  and  practised  other 
^vices  within  her  Majesty's  realm ;  and  diat,  in 
W  own  kingdom,  sedaced  by  false  connseDors 
>&d  malidoBS  information,  she  raised  up  factions 
among  the  nobility. — ^To  this  it  was  answered^ 
that  if  the  Scottish  Queen  really  wished  to  offend 
Elizabeth,,  she  would  not  be  cont^ited  with  such 
pitltry  practices,  as  those  she  was .  accused  of  to- 
v<Mdl  EngHsh  snlijecta ; — and  that,  with  regard  to 
her  proceedings  in  her  .owii  realm,  as, she  had 
never  interfered  with.  Elizabedi's  or^r.  of.  go- 
vernment, not  thinking  it  right  that  one  state 
skoald  have  a  finger  in  the  intetnal  policy  of  an- 
other, so  she  requested  Uiat  Elizabeth  would  not 
meddle  with  her*s»  but  trust  to  her  discretion, 
person  most  interested,  to  preserve  peac^ 
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and  qmeteM.  SeoaMj  Eitedbatli  warned  Mary 
to  take  gtMMl  iieed  that  die  did  not  pvaeeed  in 
lier  iatefliien  to  rapprem  and  extiipate  the  reli- 
gion already  established  in  Scotland,  or  to  effect 
the  suppression  of  the  Reformed  faatfa  in  Ei^and; 
for  that  all  such  designs,  consuhationsv  imelligeft* 
ees,  and  devices,  should  he  converted  to  tfae^peril 
and  damage  of  those  that  advised  and  engaged  in 
them. — ^To  this  it  was  answered,  that  Mvy  could 
not  hot  marvel  at  Elizabeth's  fears  for  a  religion 
npon  which  no  innovation  had  ever  been  attempt* 
ed,  bst  for  the  establisbment  of  whidi  «very  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  most  Bgreetkkt  to  her 
Scottish  snbjeeis ;  tiiat  as  to  an  intentian  to  inter<« 
fere  with  the  spiritoal  feith  of  England,  she  never 
heard  of  it  before ;  bnt  that»  if  cn^  practtcea  to 
snch  eAect  coold  he  condisoended  -<m^  they  shoold 
instantly  be  explained  and  altered';  and  that,  widi 
regard  to  her  designs,  consnltations,  mtelligencea 
and  devices,  snch  as  she  really  engaged  in,  would 
be  found  no  vainer  or  more  dec^tfol  than  those  of 
her  neighbours.  JEigkih  and  lasify,  Elizabeth' 
wished  that  Mary  wonld  not  idiow  hmelf  so  given 
to  change,  as  to  conceive  evil  of  the  Earl  of  Mur* 
ray,  whose  just  deserts  she  had  so  long  acknow'* 
lodged,  for  that  by  indifSerence  and  severity,  there 
were  plenty  examples  to  |»>ove,  that  many  oobia 
m^  had  been  constrained  to  take  such  meaanrea 
for  their  own  security,  as  they  wonld  other* 
wise  never  have  resorted  to;  and  that  these 
were  pari  of  the  reas^ms  why  Elisabeth  was  of'- 
fended  with  Mary.— To  this  it  was  answered^ 
that  Mary  wished  her  good  sister  wonld  not 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  her  Scottish  snbjeda 
any  more  thmi;  Miiry  meddled  with  the  affion  nf 
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£iifliMbW  Engliabwlrlects;  bnt  thai,  if  Elisabeih 
desb)ed.aBf  axpfaoiatiOii  of  her  oonduct  towards 
Mumify  h  would  be  wiUiogly  ginnii  as  soon  as 
Elbsabelii  explained  ber  motires  for  committiog 
to  the  Tower  Lady  Margaret,  CounteM  of  Leai* 
lioi,  noiher-in-law  and  aiHit  of  Mary ;  and  thai, 
as  800B  as  Elizabeth  stated  any  other  grounds  of 
cSfsace^  they  should  be  answered  aa  satisfactorily 
as  the  above  bad  been.  % 

HaTing  tbos  tnnmphantly  refrfied  to  the  Ea- 
glisfa  Qneen's  uritating  message,  Mary»  in  the 
true  qnrit  of  conciliatton,  had  the  magnanimi* 
ty  to  firopose  that  the  following  articles  sfaoold  be 
matually  agreed  upon*  On  the  part  of  the  King 
and  Qneen  of  Scotland, — First,  That  their  Map 
jesties  being  satisfied  of  the  Qoeen  their  slater's 
friendship,  are  content  to  assnre  the  Qaee%  that 
during  the  term  of  her  life,  or  that  of  her.  hnrfttl 
issue,  ^y  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  attempt 
any  thing  prejudicial  to  their  sister  s  title  to  the 
Crown  of  England,'  or  in  any  way  distiui>  the 
quietness  of  that  kingdom.  Second,  They  will  enter 
into  no  communication  with  any  sulject  or  sub* 
jeeti  of  ilie  realm  of  England,  in  prejudice  of 
their  said  sister  and  her  lawful  issue,  or  receive 
lAtp  their  protection  any  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
Enghmd,  with  whom  their  sister  may  have  ooci^ 
sion  to  be  offended.  Third,  They  will  not  enter 
into  any  league  or  confederation  with  any  foreign 
prince,  to  the  hurt,  daroagOy  and  displeasure  of 
the  Qiaeen  and  realm  of  England.  Fourth,  They 
will  enter  into  any  such  league  and  confederation 
with  the  Queen  and  realm  of  England^  as  shall 

I  Keitb,  AppendU  N<k  YII.  p.  99»  •<  m^ 
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be  for  tlie  weal  of  tbe  prinoes  «nd  adbyoeto  oa 
bothaidtefl.  And,  jF|^  They  will  oot  go  about  to 
prooore  in  uiy  way,  aUeratioD,  inaoyaliony  or 
change  in  the  religion^  laws,  or  liberties  of  the 
realm  of  England^  though  it  shoold  j^eaae  God 
at  any  time  hereafter  to  call  them  to  tbe  ancoes- 
don  of  that  kingdom.  In  cmiaideration  of  these 
offers,  the  these-  following  equally  reasonable  ar« 
tides  were  to  be  i^;reed  to,  on  the  part  of 
•England; — First,  That  by  Act  of  Padiament» 
^e  sucoesuon  to  the  Crowui  failing  Eliasabeth 
and  her  lawful  iasne»  shall  be  estiyi^iahed  fiisty 
In  the  person  of  Mary  and  her  lawful  issue,  and 
failing  them,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  of  Len* 
nox  imd  her  lawful  issue,  as  by  the  law  of  Grod  and 
nature,  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  the  said  Crown. 
iSacomi^  That  the  second  offer  made  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Scotland  be  also  made  on  the  part  of 
England ;  and,  J^trd;  That  the  third  offer  dwU 
be  kkewise  mutual.  To  have  agreed  to  these 
liberal  articles  would  not  have  suited  Elizabeth's 
policy,  and  we  consequeiUly  hear  nothii^  farther 
concerning  them. 

On  the  15th, of  August  1565,  Murray  sum- 
moned the  rebellious  nobles  to  a  public  meeting 
at  Ayr,  where  it  was  resolred  that  tbey  should 
assemble  together  in  arms  on  Ae  24th.  Mary 
in  consequence  issued  prodamationsy  calling  upon 
her  loyal  suljects  to  come  to  Ediiriraigfay.with 
their  kin,  friends,  and  honseholdy  and  provided 
for  fifteen  days,  on  the  25tb  of  August*  On 
that  day  die  left  Edinburgh  with  a  numerous 
.force,  apd  mardied  to  lonUthgow.  BefoEe  kut- 
ing  the  capita),  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  discontented  there  from  t«|iii|ig  to.advan* 
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tiige  tlM»  abfleace  of  their  sorereign.  The  Ph>- 
Feftt»  who  was  entirely  under  the  matiagement 
lof  Knox,  and  stroi^ly  smpeeted  to  fttvoor  the  ra^ 
Ms,  was  displaced,  and  a  more  tnist*wonbjr 
eific  officer  appointed  in  his  stead.  Knox  hilnsdf, 
a  few  days  before,  had,  been  dnspended  from  the 
i&ebarge  of  his  clerical  daties,  in  ccHiseqitenee  of 
a  seftttfons  and  insulting  s^mon  he  deliTered  be- 
fore the  young  King,  who  paid  him  the  compli- 
nieiit  of 'attending  divine  sernce  in  St  Griles's 
^ureh,  a  Sunday  or  two  after  his  marriage.  In 
•Ais  sermon  the  preacher,  among  other  things,  said, 
that  God  had  raised  to  the  throne,  for  the  sins  of 
die  people,  boys  and  Women ;  adding,  in  the  words 
of  Scripture, — **  I  will  giro  children  to  be  thw 
priaees,  and  babes  shall  rule  over  them :  dnldren 
are  thdr  oppressors,  add  women  rule  over  them. " 
In  the  satne  style  oif  allusions  grossly  personal,  he 
reinarkted,  that  **  God  justly  punished  Abab,  be- 
cause he  did  not  correct  his  idolatrous  wife,  the 
harlot  Jezabel.  "  It  is  singular;  that  Knox  ne- 
ver ^ugfat  of  objecting  to  Mary's  marriage 
with  Damley,  till  he  found  that  his  patron,  the 
£ari  of  MtHrray,  to  whom  he  was  now  reconciled, 
did  not  approve  of  it.  He  had  said  only  a  few 
months  before  that— <^  The  Queen  being  at  Stif- 
ling, order  was  given  to  Secretary  Letbington  to 
pass  to  the  Queen  of  Enghnd,  to  declare  to  that 
Queen,  Mary  was  minded  to  marry  her  cousm, 
Uie  Lord  Damley;  and  the  rather,  because  he 
was  BO  near  of  bk>od  to  both  Queens  ;  for,  by  his 
^modier,  he  was  cousin-german  to  ike  Queen  of 
Scotland,  also  of  near  kindred  and  the  same  name 
by  his  father  ;^— his  mother  was  cou^-g#rmaa  to 
VOL.  u  «  -  X      •       . .         w 
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tbe  Qncfen  of  England.  Hefe,  mark  God's  pro* 
videnee :  King  James  V.)  haying  lost  his  two  sons, 
did  declflffe  bis  resolutioa  to  make  the  Earl  df 
LemMK  his  hoir  of  the  crown ;  but  he,  preveated 
by  sudden  death,  that  design  oeased. .  Then  came 
the  Ear)  of  Lennox  from  Fiance,  with  intention  to 
marry  King  James's  widow ;  but  ^atfieiiled  also  i 
he  marries  Mary  Douglas;  and  his  aoa,  Lord 
Daraley,  marrieth  Queen  Mary,  King  James  V.'a 
idauf^iter:  and  so  the  King^s  desire  is  ful£yUed, 
▼iz.-r-tfad  crown  eontinaeth  in  the  name  and  ia 
the  family. "  Knox  had  changed  his  opinion  (as 
even  Knox  could  sometimes  do),  both  when  he 
preached  the  abore-mentioaed  sermcm,  and  wheii> 
towards  the  end  'of  August  1565,  he  said,  that 
ihe  Castie  of  Edinbuigh  was  ^<  footing  against 
Ae  exiled  for  Christ  Jems'  sake*  '*  * 

From  Linlithgow,  Mary  adyaaced  with  an  io- 
creasiag  force,  first  to  Stirling^  and  then  to  Glas- 
gow*    Here  she  was   within  a  short  distance  of 
4he  rebel   army,    which,  mustering  about  1200 
•strong,  had  tidcen  its  position  at  Paisley ;  "  a  fine 
•pteasant  ?illage^  "  says  Keith,  *^  five  miles  W.  S,  W. 
from  Glasgow* "    But  Murray,  not  venturing  to 
attack  the  Royalists,  made  a  drcuit  at  some  dis- 
tance and,  by  a  forced  march,  arrired  unexpectedly 
•at  Edinbi:rgh,  where  he  hoped  to  increase  lus  force. 
In  this  hope  be  was  grievously  disappointed.    Find- 
ing that  the  Proyost,  who  was  taken  by  surprise,  had 
not  sufficient  strength  to  keep  him  without  the 
walls,  he  entered  the  city  by  the  West  Port,  and 
immediately   despatched   messengers    for    aask- 

•  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol,  u.  p.  106  $  and  Tytlw's 
£uquiry,  vol.  i.  p.  362  iui4.367» 
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tanee  in  ivery  direction,  and,  by  beat  of  dranif 
eaHed  upon  all  meti  who  wished  to  receive  wBgea 
^  for  the  defence  of  the  gloiy  of  God,  '*  to  join  his 
standard.  But  Knox  confesses,  that  few  of 
none  resorted  to  him,  and  that  he  got  little  or 
no  support  in  Edinburgh;  although  the  preacher 
himself  did  all  he  could  for  his  patron  by  prayers  and 
exhortations,  in  which  he  denominated  the  rebels 
**  the  best  part  of  the  nobility,  and  chief  members 
of  the  Congregation."  *  The  truth  is,  that  the  cur« 
rent  of  popular  opinion  ran  directly  in  fattrar  of 
Mary ;  for  the  ^^odfy  Earl's  real  motives  were  well 
imderstood. 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  made  aware  that 
she  had  missed  her  enemies,  she  marched  back  in 
pursuit  of  them,  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  as  far 
as  Callender.  Murray  could  only  fly  from  a  power 
which  he  knew  he  was  not  able  to  withstand.  A* 
lanned  by  Mary's  speedy  return,  he  left  Edinburgh^ 
and  agftin  passmg  her  on  the  road,  led  hisfbllowers 
to  Lanark,  aiid  from  thence  to  Hamilton.  Witlnn* 
domitablie  persererance,  the  Queen  retraced  her 
steps  to  Glasgow,  expecting  Murray  would  make 
an  attempt  upon  that  city.  But  -finding  there  was 
Bo  safety  for  hhn  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  he  sud- 
denly turned  off  towards  the  south,  and  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  retired  into  Dumfries* 
shire.  Here,  being  near  the  Borders,  he  expect- 
ed that  Elizabeth  would  send  him  succour  from 
England,  and  at  all  events,  he  could  at  any  time 
make  good  his  retreat  into  that  country.  The 
principal  noblemen  with  him '  were  the  Duke 
of    Chatelheraulty   the  Earls   of    Argyle,   Glen- 

•-  Knox,  p.  389. 
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Giiiniy  and  Rothes,  and  the  Lords  Boyd  and  0«bil*' 
tree.  Morton  and  Mutland  remained  with  the 
Queen ;  but  the  fidelity  of  both  is  much  to  be  sus- 
pected, though  the  command  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Royal  army  was  intrusted  to  the  former.  Hie 
Earl  of  Lennox  led  the  vfui,  and  the  Queen  herself 
rode  with  her  officers  in  a  suitof  lightarmour,  carry- 
ing pistols  at  her  saddle-bow ;  "  her  courage,"  says 
Knox,  "  manlike,  and  always  increasing."  She 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  Murray  in- 
to Dumfries-shire,  but  preferred  leading  her  army 
through  Fife,  to  St  Andrews,  taking  possesion,  on 
the  way,  of  Castle  Campbell,  the  seat  of  the  rebel 
Lord,  Argyle. 

;  Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  &r  from  being  in- 
attentive to  the  interests  of  her  servants  in  Scot- 
land. Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  that  if  sbe^  would 
assist  them  with  men  and  more  money,  he  doubt- 
ed not  but  one  country  would  receive  both  the 
Queens;  by  which  be  meant,  that  the  rebels 
would  thus  be  able  to  fulfil  their  design,  of  send- 
ing Mary  prisoner  into  England.  *  The  Earl  of 
Bedford  informed  his  mistress  of  the  arrival  of 
her  friends  on  the  Borders,  and  hinted  to  her 
that  their  cause  was  evidently  not  very  popular  in 
Scotland,  and  that  their  force-  was  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Mary.  Elizabeth's  letter^  in  answer, 
is  as  artful  a  piece  of  writing  as  has  ever  pro- 
ceeded even  from  a  female  pen.  Afraid  that 
she  might  go  too  far  in  assisting  the  losing  par- 
ty, she  resolved  to  make  it  be  believed  that  she 
acted  against  them,  whilst  in  truth  she  secretly  en- 
couraged and  supported  them.     With  this  view, 

*  Keith,  Appcndizp  p.  264. 
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Ae  wrote  to  Bedford,  that  in  consequence  of  his 
representations,  as  well  as  those  of  Randolph  and 
others,  she  sent  him  three  thousand  pounds  ;  one 
thousand  of  which  was  to  he  paid  immediate- 
ly to  Mnrray,  in  the  most  private  way  possible, 
and  as  if  it  came  from  Bedford  himself.     The 
remainder   was   to  be  kept  tiU  occasion  requir- 
ed its  expenditure.       **  And    where,   we    per- 
ceive," she  continued,  "  by  your  sundry  letters, 
the  earnest   request   of  the   said   Earl  of  Mur- 
ray and  his  associates,  that  they  might  have  at 
least  SOO  of  our  soldiers  to  aid  them,  and  that 
you  also  write,  that  though  we  would  not  com- 
mand you  to  give  them  aid,  yet  if  we  would  but 
wmk  at  your  doing  herein,  and  seem  to  blame  you 
for  attempting  such  things,  as  you,  with  the  help 
of  others,  should  bring  about,  you  doubt  not  hut 
things  would  do  well, — we  are  content,  and  do  au- 
thorize you,  if  you  shall  see  it  necessary  for  their 
defence,  to  let  them  (as  of  your  own  adventure, 
and  without  notification  that  you  have  any  direction 
therein  from  us),  to  have  the  number  of  300  soldiers, 
wherein  you  shall  so  precisely  deal  with  them,  that 
they  may  perceive  your  care  to  be  such  as,  if  it 
^ould  otherwise  appear,  your  danger  should  be  so 
great,  as  ail  the  friends  you  have  could  not  be  able 
to  save  you  towards  us.     And  so  we  assure  you, 
our  conscience  moveth  us-  to  charge  you  so  to 
proceed  with  them ;  and  yet  we  would  not  that 
either  of  these  were  known  to  be  our  act,  but 
rather  to  be  covered  with  your  own  desire  aiid  at- 
tempt. *'     Having  further  mentioned,  that  she  had 
written  lately  to  Mary,  to  assure  that  princess  of 
her  esteem  and  good  will,  Elizabeth  boldljr  afl&xed 
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her  Bignatim  to  this  memorable  record  of  luihliiahr 
log  duplicity.  * 

But  Mary  was  not  to  be  lidled  into  dangerous 
security.  AH  her  operatipm  during  this  campaigii 
were,  as  Robertson  has  remarked,  ^*  concerted  wit^. 
wisdom,  executed  with'  vigour,  and  attended  with 
success. "  At  St  Andrews,  she  issued  a  prockmar 
tion,  exposing  the  hollowness  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  arms  had  been  taken  up  against  her,  and 
showing  that  religion  was  only  made  a  cloak .  to 
cover  other  more  ungodly  deedgns.  Alludii^,in 
particular,  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  upon  whom*  she 
had  bestowed  so  many  benefits,  this  proclamation 
stated,  that  his  insatiable  ambition  was  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  heaping  riches  upon  riches^  and  honouf 
upon  honour,  unless  he  should  also  continue  to  have, 
as  he  had  too  long  had,  the  Queen  and  the  whole 
realm  in  his  own  hands,  to  be  used  and  goveraed 
at  his  pleasure.  ^'  By  letters^ent  from  themselves: 
to  us,"  Mary  says,  **  they  make  plain  profession, 
that  the  establishment  of  religion  will  not  content 
them,  but  we  must  per  force  be  governed  by  such 
council  as  it  shall  please  them  to  appoint  unto..us;*^ 
**  The  like,"  she  adds,  ^'  was  nev^  demanded  of 
any  our  most  noble  progenitors  heretofore,  yea, 
not  even  of  governors  or  regents  ;  but  the  pimce, 
or  such  as  occupied  his  place,  ever  chose  his  coun* 
cil  of  such  as  he  thought  most  iEU  for  the  purpose. 
When  we  ourselves  were  of  less  age,  and  at  our 
first  arrival  in  our  realm,  we  had  free  choice  of 
our  council  at  our  pleasure ;  and  now,  when  we  are 
at  our  ftiU  minority,  shall  we  be  brought  hack  to  the 
state  of  pupils  and  minors,  or  be  put  under  tntdage  ? 

*  Rol>ertM>n,  Appmidiz  ta  Vol.  i.  Noa.  XI I.  and  XIII. 
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So  long  as  lome  of  •  them  ^re  the  whok  twiiig 
with  us  themselves,  this  matter  was  never  *  called 
in  question ;  hut  now,  when  diey  cannot  he  longer 
permitted  to  do  and  undo  all  things  of  their  appe- 
tite, they  will  put  a  bridle  in  our  mouths,  and 
give  us  a  coundl  chosen  after  their  phantasy  !  To 
speak  it  in  plain  language,  they  would  he  king 
themselves  ;  or  at  the  least,  leaving  to.  us^tb^  hare 
name  and  title,  take  to  themselves  the  whole  iise 
and  administration  of  the  kingdom. "  * 

After  levying  a  small  fine  of  two  hundred  marks 
from  the  town  pf  Dundee,  which  had  given  some 
countenance. to  the  malcontents,  Mary  and  Damley 
returned  to  Edinburgh.  They  there  received  such 
accounts  of  the  increasing  strength  of  tho  rebels^ 
as  induced  them  to  determine  on  marching  south- 
wards. Biggar  was  named  as  the  place  of  ren-r 
dezvons  for  the  lieges,  and,  they  flocked  in  such 
crowds  to  join  the.  standard  of  their  sovereign,  that 
the  Queen  was  enabled  to  advance  towai*ds  the 
Borders  at.  the  head  of  an  army  of  18,000  men. 
before  this  greatly  superior  force,  Murray  and 
his  partisans,  including  his  300  English  soldiers, 
retired  to  Carlisle.  He  was  closely  followed 
thither,  upon  which  his  troops  dispersed,  and 
be  himself  and  his  friends  sought  refuge  by 
flying  further  into  England.  Mary,  after  visit-.' 
ing  the  castle  of  Lodimaben,  left  Bothwell,  with 
some  troops,  to  watch  the  Borders ;  and,  on ;  the; 
18th  of  October,  returned  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
rest  of  her  army,  f     . 

Of  the  rebellious  nobles  thus. forced  into  exile,| 

*  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  114w/. .  ^    - 

t  Keith,  {K  316,  and  Chalnlen,  vol,  i.  p.  155. 
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the  Duke  of  Chatelheraalt  alone  was  able  or  will- 
ing to  make  h\»  peace  immediately.  He  and  his 
sons  were  pardoned,  on  condition  of  their  living 
abroad — a  degree  of  leniency  extended  to  them  by 
Mary,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  house  of 
Lennox,  which  was  anxious  for  the  entire  mia 
of  the  Hamiltons.  *  Murray  and  the  rest,  be- 
ing kindly  received  by  Bedford,  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  Newcastle,  whence  the  Earl  himself,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  were  deputed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  English  court,  and  lay  the  state  of 
their  affairs  before  Elizabeth,  upon  whose  patron- 
age they  conceived  they  had  peculiar  claims.  It 
was,  however,  no  part  of  Elizabeth's  policy  to  be- 
fnend  in  their  adversity  those  with  whom  she  had 
associated  herself  in  more  prosperous  days.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  that  Murray  was  on  his  way  to 
her  court,  she  wrote  to  stop  him,  and  to  inform 
him  that  it  was  not  meet  for  him  to  have  any 
"  open  dealing"  with  her..  But  at  Bedford's  ear- 
nest entreaty  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney, the  object  of  which,  he  said,  was  to  make  some  . 
proposals  for  the  "  common  cause.  "J  It  was  never- 
theless a  long  while  before  he  could  obtain  an  au- 
dience of  the  Queen ;  and  when  that  honour  was 
at  length  conceded  to  him,  she  had  the  confidence 
to  ask  him,  with  an  unruffled  countenance,  how  he, 
being  a  rebel  to  her  sister  of  Scotland,  durst  have 
the  boldness  to  come  within  her  realm  ?  Murray,  in 
reply,  ventured  to  speak  of  the  support  he  had  all 
along  received  from  her ;  but  as' this  was  betraying 
her  policy  to  her  contuiental  neighbours,  it  exasper- 

*  Chalmers,  vol.  I  p.  156. 
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ated  her  to  such  a  degree»  that  she  declared  he  and 
bis  friends  should  nerer  obtain  anything  from  her 
bat  ficoni  and  neglect,  unless  he  made  a  pub* 
lie  recantation  of  such  an  assertion.  With  this 
demand  both  the  Earl  and  the  Abbot  had  the 
meuiness  to  comply;  and  though  Sir  Nicolas 
Throckmorton  interfered  in  their  behalf,  and 
openly  avowed  that  he  had  been  sent  into  Scot- 
land expressly  to  make  offers  of  assistance  to  the 
rebel  lords,  he  could  not  save  them  from  the  de- 
gradation which  Elizabeth  inflicted.  They  ap- 
peared before  her  when  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  im- 
piously affirmed,  upon  their  knees,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  never  moved  them  to  any  opposition  or 
resiBtance  against  their  own  Queen.  As  soon  as 
they  had  uttered  this  falsehood,  Elizabeth  said 
to  them, — ^'Now  ye  have  told  the  truth;  for 
neither  did  I,  nor  any  in  my  name,  stir  you  up 
against  your  Queen.  Your  abominable  treason 
may  serve  for  example  to  my  own  subjects  to  re- 
bel against  me.  Therefore,  get  ye  out  of  my 
presence  ;  ye  are  but  unworthy  traitors. "  * 

Sir  James  Melville,  speaking  of  this  affair,  says, 
with  his  usual  quaintness,  that  **  Mary  chasit  the 
rebel  lords  here  and  there,  till  at  length  they  were 
compellit  to  flee  into  England  for  refrige,  to  her 
that  had  promised,  by  her  ambassadors,  to  wair 
(expend)  her  Croun  in  their  defence,  in  case  they 
were  driven  to  any  strait  for  their  opposition  to 
the  said  marriage.'*—'*  But  Elizabeth,"  he  adds, 
**  handlit  the  matter  sae  subtilly,  and  the  other 
twa  sae  blaitly,  that  she   tiiump]^  both  over 

«^  Keith,  p.  319— MeWiUe,  p.  135. 
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tbem  and  the  ambasaadora. "  The  deputation  re* 
turned  quite  chop-fallen,  to  their  friends  at  New* 
castle,  where  they  lived  for  some  time  in  great 
poverty,  and  very  wretchedly.  Such  were  the 
more  immediate  results  of  this  piece  of  juggling 
on  the  part^of  Eliaeabeth,  and  justly  unsoceesefid 
rebellion  on  that  of  Murr»y. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  EARL  OF  MORTQn's  PLOT. 

» 

HiTHBETO,  Mary's  goyernment  had  been  pros- 
peiBus  and  popular.  Various  difficulties  had,  no 
doubt,  surrounded  her ;  but,  by  a  prudence  and 
perseverance,  beyond  her  sex  and  age,  the  had  so 
successfully  encountered  theni>  that  she  fixed  her- 
self more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  throne  of  her 
ancestors.  The  misfortunes,  however,  in  which 
all  the  intrigues  of  her.  enemies  rainly  attempted 
to  involve  her,  it  was  Mary's  &te  to  bring  upon 
.herself,  by  an  act,  innocent  in  so  far  as  regarded 
her  own  private  feelings,  and  praiseworthy  in  its 
intention  to  increase  and  secure  the  power  and. 
happiness  of  her  country.  This  act  was  her  mar- 
riage  with  Damley.  From  this  fatal  eonnexion, 
all  Mary's  miseries  took  their  origin ;  and  as  the 
sunshine  which  has  as  yet  lighted  her  on  her 
course,  begins  to  gleam  upon  it  with  a  sicklier 
ray,  they  who  have  esteemed  her  in  the  blaze  of  her 
prosperity,  will  peruse  the  remainder  of  her  me- 
lancholy story  with  a  deeper  and  a  tenderer  in- 
terest.   Let  it  at  tbfi  same  time  be  lemembef  cd> 
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dnm  die  present  Memoirs  come  nol  from  the  pen 
of  a  partisan,  bnt  are  dictated  by  a  sacred  desire 
to  discover  and  preserve  the  tmth.  Mary's  weak- 
Besses  shall  not  be  concealed ;  but  surely,  whilst 
the  common  frailties  of  humanity  thus  become  the 
subjects  of  history,  justice  imposes  the  nobler  and 
the  more  delightful  duty  of  asserting  the  talents 
and  vindicating  the  virtues  of  Scotland's  fairest 
Queen. 

It  was  evident,  that  public  aflkirs  could  not  long 
continue  in  the  position  in  which  they  now  stood. 
With  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  Hamiltons,  the 
greater  number  of  IVfary's  most  experienced 
counsellors  were  in  a  state  of  banishment.  At  the 
head  of  those  who  remained  was  the  crafty  Earl 
of  Morton,  who,  though  he  affected  outward  al- 
legiance,  secretly  longed  for  the  return  of  his  old 
'allies  and  friends  of  the  Protestant  party.  It  was 
not  indeed  without  some  show  of  reason  that  the 
professors  of  the  Reformed  faith  considered  their 
religion  to  be  exposed  at  the  present  crisis  to 
hazard.  The  King  now  openly  supported  Popery ; 
;the  most  powerftd  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion were  in  disgrace ;  several  of  the  Catholic  no- 
lility'had  lately  been  restored  to  their  honours; 
some  of  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  had,  by  Mary's 
Influence,  been  allowed  to  resume  their  place  in 
Buliament;  and  above  all,  ambassadors  arrived 
from  the  French  King  and  her  Continisntal  friends, 
'for  the  express  purpose  of  advising  the  Queen  to 
grant  no  terms  to  the  expidriated  nobles,  and  of  mak- 
ing her  acquainted,  with  the  objects  of  the  Holy 
^League  which  had  been  recently  formed.  This  was 
tlie  league  between  Charles  IX.  and  his  sister  the 
^  Queen  of  ^ain,  with  the  consent  of  be^  hnsband 
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Philip,  aiid  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Dake  of  Alva, 
to  secure,  at  whatever  cost,  the  snppression  of 
the  Reformation  thronghout  Europe.  So  great  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  all  seeming  to  favour 
the  old  superstition,  alarmed  the  Protestants  not 
a  little ;  but  this  alarm  was  unnecessarily  exagger- 
ated,  and  Mary  s  intentions  which  were  not  known 
at  the  time,  have  been  misrepresented  since. 

Robertson  has  asserted,  that  Mary  '*  instant- 
ly joined  *'  ^e*  Continental  Confederacy,  and 
was  willing  to  go  any  length  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Popery.  He  would  thus  have  us  believe 
that  she  was  a  direct  party  to  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  Hugonots  in  France ;  and  that  she 
wo«dd  have  sparet  1  no  bloodshed  fo  re-establish  in 
Scotland  that  form  of  worship  which  she  herselfy 
ia  conjunction  with  her  Pariiament,  had  expressly 
abrogated.  Robertson  goes  further,  and  main- 
tains, with  a  degree  of  absurdity  so  glaring  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  should  ne« 
ver  before  have  been  exposed,  that  <<  to  this 
fatal  resolution  (that  of  joining  the  Anti-Protest* 
ant  Confederacy)  may  be  imputed  dl  the  subse- 
quent calamities  of  Mary's  life. "  Why  a  secret 
contract  which  Mary  might  have  made  with  an 
ambassador  from  France,  the  terms  or  effects 
of  which  were  never  known  or  felt  in  any  comer 
of  Scotland,  should  have  produced  ^  all  her  subse- 
quent calamities, "  mdh  remain  an  enigma  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  the  same  remarkable  facility  of 
tracing  effects  to  then*  causes  which  seems  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  Dr  Robertson.  But  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  that  Mary  ever  gave  either  her  consent 

VOL.  I.      ,  Y  S 
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or  approbation  to  this  League.  Robertson's  authorir 
ties  upon  the  subject  by  no  means  bear  him  out  in 
his  assertions.  He  affirms,  that  '^  she  allowed  mass 
to  be  celebrated  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  declared  that  she  would  have  mass  free  for  all 
men  who  would  hear  it.  **  But  the  first  part  of 
this  information  is  supplied  by  the  Englishman 
Bedford,  who  wai^  not  then  in  Scotland,  and  the 
second  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  insidious 
Randolph.  Robertson  likewise  mentions,  that 
Blackwood,  in  his  "  Marti/re  ck  Maries  **  says, 
*^  that  the  Queen  intended  to  haye  procured  in  the 
approaching  Parliament,  if  not  the  re- establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  at  least  sonaething  for  the 
ease  of  Catholics. "  But  this  announcement  of  what 
was  intended  is  so  very  unimportant,  that  even,  if 
true,  it  requires  no  refutation ;  the  more  especial- 
ly, as  Blackwood  goes  on  to  say,  though  ]R.obert- 
son  stops  short,  that  this  ^'  something  for  the  ease 
of  Catholics  "  was  only  to  be  a  request  that  the 
Protestants  would  be  more  tolerant.  *  Robertson 
howeyer  adds,  that  ^*  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassa- 
dor in  France,  acknowledges  <  that  in  ihaJt  Par- 
liament  she  intended  to  have  done  some  good 
with  respect  to  restoring  the  old  religion,  * "  For 
tliis  quotation  from  Mary's  letter,  Robei*tson  refers 
to  Keith  ;  but  upon  making  the  reference,  it  will 
be  found  that  he  has  somewhat  unaccountably  gar- 
bled the  original.  All  thst  Mary  wrote  to  her 
ambassador  concerning  the  Parliament  was,  that 
1^  the  spiritual  estate  is  placed  therein  in  the  an? 

t   Blackwood  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  204?. 
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cient  maimer,  tending  to  have  done  some  good  a- 
nent  restoring  the  old  religion,  and  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  against  our  rebels  according  to  their  deme- 
rits. "  •  The*  different  shade  of  meaning  which 
Robertson  has  given  to  this  passage,  is  rather  sin- 
gidar; 

Having  thus  seen  the  weakness,  of  these  preli- 
minary ailments  aigainst  Mary  s  willingness  to 
countenance  the  Reformed  fsdth,  it  only  remains  to 
be  inquired,  whether  she  was  a  party  to  the  confe- 
deracy formed  at  Bayonne.     it  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  measures  concocted  by  this  confederacy 
were  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  savage  description. 
It  was  resolved, "  by  treachery  and  circumvention, 
by  fire  and  the  sword,  utterly  to  exterminate  the 
Protestants  oVer  Christendom. "  It  might  very  fair- 
ly be  asked,  and  the  question  would  carry  with  it 
its  own  answer,  whether  such  a  scheme,  upcertmn 
as  its  results  were,  and  sure  to  produce  in  the  mean 
time  civil  war  and  confusion  wherever  its  execu- 
tion was  attempted,  was  at  all  consistent  either  wiih 
Mary's  established  policy,  or  her  so  earnestly  che- 
rished hopes  of  succession  to  the  English  crown  ? 
Robertson,  however^  says, "  she  instantlyjoined  the 
confederacy ; "  and  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart,  an  histo- 
rian of  greater  research  and  more  impartiality,  al- 
lows himself  to  believe  the  same  thing.     These 
writers  ground  their  belief  on  what  they  have  found 
in  Sir  James  Melville  and  in  Keith.     But  the  for- 
mer  gives  us  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  thitt 
Mary  had  anything  to  do  with  the  League,  although 
he  allows  that  the  representations  of  the  French 

*  Keith,  p.  331, 
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ambassador  tended  to  harden  her  heart  towards  the 
Earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  rehek.  f     It  would 
even  appear,  by  his  Memoirs,  that  Mary  was  never 
asked  to  become  a  party  to  the  confederacy  ;  for  Sir 
James  simply  states,  that  the  ambassadors  came 
**  with  a  comqnission  to  stay  the  Queen  in  no- 
wise to  agree  with  the  Lords  Protestants   that 
were  banished.  "     Conseus,  in  his  Life  of  Mary, 
leaves  entirely  the  same  impression,  and  rather 
strengthens  it  j:    As  to  Keith,  he  nowhere  goes  the 
lengd  of  Robertson  or  Stuart, — ^merely  remarking- 
diat    the   letters    from    France  tended  much  ta 
hinder  the  cause  of  the  banished  Lords.     He  gives^ 
^iifc  is  true,  in  his  Appendix,  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Randolph  to  Cecil,  in  which  we  find  it  stat* 
ed,  on  the  very  dubious  authority  of  the  English 
Resident,  that  the  "  band  to  introduce  Poper3r 
through  all  Christendom,  was  signed  by  Queen 
Mary.  **     But  if  Mary  had  actually  done  so,  it 
would  have  been  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  sure- 
ly, above  all,  she  would  have  concealed  such  a 
step  from  the  spy  of  Elizabeth.     This  letter  is 
given  at  full  length  by  Robertson ;  and  on  perusing 
the  whole,.it  expressly  appears,  that  Randolph  spoke 
only  from  hearsay ;  for  he  adds,  <<  If  the  copy  of 
bis  band  nuiff  be  gotten^  it  shall  be  sent  as  I  con- 
Vttniently  may.  "    In  the  same  letter  he  mentions 
that  most  of  the  nobles  had  been  asked  to  attend 
mass,  in  compliment  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  that  they  had  all  refused ;  enumerating,  among 
others,   Fleming,   Livingston,   Lindsay,   Huntly, 
and   Bothwell ;  "  and  of  them  all,   Bothwell  is 

t  MelviIIe*s  Memoirs,  p.  U7. 
f  Conaeus  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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fbe  stoutest,  but  worst  thought  of. "  These 
Lords  must  have  had  little  dread  of  the  conse- 
qnences,  else  they  would  not  have  ventured  to 
refuse.  The  truth  is,  Randolph's  common  prac- 
tice was,  to  convert  into  a  fact  every  report 
which  he  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  Cecil 
and  his  mistress ;  and  so  little  reliance  did  they 
place  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  that  it 
does  not  appear  Elizabeth  ever  took  any  notice  of 
his  statement  regarding  {he  band?  which  she  would 
eagerly  have  done  had  it  been  tnie.  So  much, 
therefore,  for  Robertson's  declaration,  that  ^'  to  this 
fatal  resolution  may  be  imputed  all  the  subsequent 
calamities  of  Mary's  life. "  They  would  have  been 
few,  indeed,  had  tHey  taken  their  ongin  in  any 
countenance  she  gave  to  the  ferocious  wickedness 
of  continental  bigotry.  "  f " 

f  Dr  Stuart,  in  support  of  his  statements  on  this  sub* 
ject,  quotes,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  already  men- 
tioned, Mezeray  **  Histoire  de  France,*'  tome  3,  and  Thu- 
anas,   «*  Historia  sui  Temporis,"  lib.  xxxvii.     But  we 
suspect  he  has  done  so  at  random ;  for,  on  refernng  to 
these  works,  we  have  been  ]q|||^ble  to  discover  any  thing 
which  bears  upon  the  matter.     Chalmers,  who  is  in  gene- 
ral acute  and  explicit  enough,  says,  that  these  ambassa- 
dors came  *'  to  advise  the  Queen  not  to  pardon  the  expa^' 
triated  nobles ;  '*  vol.  ii.  p.  158.     Laing,  who  writes  with 
so  much  apparent  candour  and  real  ability  against  Mary 
that  he  almost  makes  *<  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son,** has  avbided  fklling  into  the  gross  efror  of  Robertson. 
"  It  would  be  unjust,  "  he  says,  "  to  suppose,  that,  upon 
acceding  to  the  Holy  League,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  she  was  apprised  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
design  to  exterminate  the  Protestants  by  a  general  mas- 
■acre  throughout  Christendom  ;  but  the  instructions  from 
her  uncle  rendered  her  inexorable  towards  the  banished 
Lords. "— Laing*s  Preliminary  Dissertation  tb  the  Bistoiy 
6{  Scotland,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 
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be  to  put  M^ary  on  an  equality  with  her  has^ 
band,  who  was  Qneen  in  her  own  right,  while 
Damley  had  no  title  to  any  authority  beyond 
what  she  chose  to  confer  on  him.  In  the  first 
ardor  of  her  affection,  however,  she  permitted  him, 
with  the  confiding  generosity  of  sincere  attachment, 
to  carry  every  thing  his  own  way ;  and  he  was 
too  conceited  and  selfish  to  appreciate  as  it  deser- 
ved, the  value  of  the  trust  she  thus  reposed  in  him. 
^*  AU  honour,''  says  Randolph,  '*  that  may  be  at- 
tributed unto  any  man  by  a  wife,  he  hath  it  wholly* 
and  fully, — all  praise  that  may  be  spoken  of  bim, 
he  lacketh  not  from  herself, — all  dignities  that  she 
can  endow  him  with,  are  already  given  and  granted. 
No  man  pleaseth  her  that  contenteth  not  him. 
And  what  may  I  say  mone  ?  She  hath  given  ovet 
unto  him  her  whole  will,  to  be  ruled  and  guided 
as  himself  best  liketh.^f  This  was  nothing  more 
than  llie  ccmduct  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a 
woman  who  warmly  loved  her  husband,  and  who, 
in  the  ingenuous  integrity  of  her  heart,  believed 
bim  worthy  of  her  love.  Had  this  indeed  been  the 
case,  no  evil  consequences  could  have  resulted  from 
the  excess  of  kindness  she  lavished  on  him ;  but 
with  all  his  fair  exterior,  Darnley  was  incapable  of 
understanding  or  estimating  aright  the  mind  and 
dispositions  of  Mary  Stnart.  Had  he  even  in  part 
answered  the  expectations  she  had  formed  of 
him,-^had  he  listened  to  the  prudent  councils  of 
Sir  James  Melville,  and  others  whom  Mary  re- 
quested he  would  associate  near  his  person, — and 
bad  he  continued  those  affectionate  attentioncT 
which  she  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  had  far  too^ 

f  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  9^2i 
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proud  a  spirit  to  ask,  he  might  hare  obtained  from 
her  every  honour  he  desired.  But  what  she  felt 
that  slighted  love  did  not  call  upon  her  to  yield, 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  to  win  from  her  by  force 
or  fear ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  about  this 
time,  what  was  technically  termed  the  Crown 
tnairmoniaif  became  a  great  source  of  dissension 
between  herself  and  her,  husband. 

On  the  day  that  Mary  gave  her  haiid  to  Dam- 
ley,  she  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  King  of 
Scotland ;  and  his  name,  in  all  public  writs,  was 
signed,  in  some  before,  and  in  others  after  her  own^ 
The  public  coin  of  the  realm,  issued  subsequent  to 
the  marriage,  also  contained  his  name.  *  But 
though  Darnley  had  the  title,  and  "to  a  ceitain  ex- 
tent the  authority  of  a  King,  it  was  never  Mary  s 
intention  to  surrender  to  him  an  influence  in  the 
administration  greater  then  her  own.  This  was 
^  object,  however,  at  which  his  disconteqted  and 

*  Several  of  these  pennies,  as  they  were  called,  both  of 
gold  and  silver,  remain  to  this  day ;  and  some  of  them 
have  been  already  noticed.  In  December  1565,  there  was 
?taiDped  a  silver  penny,  called  the  Mary  Eial,  bear* 
"»g  on  one  side  a  tree,  with  the  motto,  Dat  gloria  vires  s 
and  the  circumscription,  Exsurgat  Deus,  et  dissijtentur 
tntmici  ejus  ;  and,  on  the  other,  Maria  et  ffenricus,  Dei 
^aiia,  Regina  et  Rex  Scotorum.  Speaking  of  this  coin, 
Keith  says,  that  «« the  famous  ewe-tree  of  Crookston,  the 
mheiitance  of  the  family  of  Darnley,  in  the  parish  of 
x'aisley,  is  made  the  reverse  of  this  new  coin  '^  and  the 
wscnpiion  about  the  tree,  Dat  gloria  vires,  is  no  doubt 
yth  a  view  to  reflect  honour  on  the  Lennox  family. 
Ahis  tree,  he  adds,  which  stands  to  this  day,  is  of  so  large 
•  trunk,  and  so  well  spread  in  its  branches,  that  it  is  seen 

u^  "^*^®'  distance.  *'— Keith,  p.  327,  and  Appendix, 
p.  118.— .It  stands  no  longer. 
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restless  spirit  aimed,  and  it  was  to  achiere  it  thaf 
he   demanded  the   crawn'-fnatrimonial, — a  term 
used  onl^  h^  Scottish  historians,  by  many  of  whom 
its  exact  import  does  not  appear  to  have  been  un- 
derstood.  In  its  more  limited  acceptation,  it  seems 
to  have  conferred  upon  the  husband,  who  married 
a  wife  of  superior  rank,  the  whole  of  her  power 
and  dignity,   so   long  as   their  union   continued. 
Thiife,  if  a  Countess  married  an  Esquire,  he  might 
become,  by  the  marriage-contract,  a  matrimontai 
Earl;  and,  during  the  life  of  the  Countess,  her 
authority  was  vested  in  her  husband,  a&  entirely 
as  if  he  had  been  an  Earl  by  birth.     But  it  was 
in  a  more    extended   sense  that    Damley  was 
anxious  for  this  matrimonial  dignity.     Knowing 
it  to  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
that  a  person  who  married  an  heiress,   should 
keep  possession  of  her  estate,  not  only  daring  his 
wife's  life,  but  till  his  own  death,  he  was'  desirous 
of  having  a  Sbvereign  sway  secured  in  his  own 
person,  even  though  Mary  died  without  issue.    In 
the  first  warmth  of  her  attachment  to  Darnley, 
the  Queen  might  have  been  willing,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  to  gratify  his  ambition ;  but  as 
soon  as  his  unstable  and  ill-regulated  temper  be- 
trayed itself,  she  felt  that  she  was  called  upon, 
both  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  country,  to 
refuse  bis  request. 

The  more  opposition  Darnley  experienced,  the 
more  anxious  he  became,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
to  accomplish  his  wishes.  It  was  now  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  found  Rizzio's  friendship  fkil 
him.  That  Italian,  whom  the  bigotry  of  the  Rc- 
^Drmers,  and  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  more  re* 
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iCent  hisloriaofl,  have  buried  under  a  weight  of  uil- 
deserved  abuse,  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  ser- 
vants Mary  ever  had.  He  approved  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Damley  for  state  reasons,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  incurred  the  hatred  of  Murray  and 
bis  party,  whilst  Damley,  on  the  contrary,  had 
courted  and  supported  him.  But  Rizzio  loved  his 
mistress  too  well  to  wish  to  see  her  husband  be- 
come her  master.  His  motives,  it  is  true,  may  not 
have  been  altogether  disinterested.  He  knew  he  waa 
a  favourite  with  Mary,  and  that  he  would  retain  hip 
situation  at  court  so  long  as  her  influence  was  par- 
amount ;  but  be  had  not  the  same  confidence  in 
the  wayward  and  vacillating  Damley,  who  was 
too  conceited  to  submit  to  be  ruled,  and  too  weak 
to  be  allowed  to  govern.  The  consequence  natu- 
rally was,  that  a  coldness  took  place  between 
them,  and  that  the  consideration  with  which  Mary 
continued  to  treat  Rizzio,  as  her  foreign  secretary, 
only  served  to  increase  Damley  s  disaffection. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters,  when  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  secretly  supported  by  Maitland,  and  more 
openly  by  the  Lords  Ruthyen  and  Lindsay,  deter- 
mined on  making  use  of  Damley 's  discontent  to 
forward  his  own  private  interests,  and  those  of 
some  of  his  political  friends.  His  object  was,  in 
the  first  place,  to  strengthen  his  own  party  in  the 
government,  by  securing  the  return  of  Murray, 
'^fgyl^)  Rothes,  and  the  other  banished  Lords ;  and 
in  the  second,  to  prevent  certain  enactments  from 
being  passed  in  the  approaching  Parliament,  by 
which  Mary  intended  to  restore  to  her  ecclesiastic^ 
a  considerable  portion  of  church  lands,  which  be 
himself,  and  other  rapacious  noblemen,  had  unjust- 
ly appropriated.     These  possessions  were  to  be  rer 
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tuned  only  by  saving  the  rebels  from  the  threaten- 
ed forfeitures,  and  thus  securing  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament. But  Mary,  with  a  firmness  which  was 
the  result  of  correct  views  of  good  government, 
was  now  finally  resolved  not  to  pardon  Murray 
and  his  accomplices.  For  offences  of  a  far  less 
serious  nature,  Elizabeth  was  every  month  send- 
ing her  subjects  to  the  block  ;  and  it  would  have 
argued  imbecility  and  fickleness  in  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  so  soon  to  have  forgotten  the  treachery  of 
her  own,  and  her  husband^s  enemies.  There  was 
scarcely  one  of  her  ministers,  except  Rizzio,  who 
had  the  courage  and  the  good  sense  to  confirm 
her  in  these  sentiments ;  and  he  continued  to  re- 
tain his  own  opinion,  both  in  this  atfair  and  that 
of  the  crown-matrimonial,  notwithstanding  the 
open  threats  of  Damley,  the  mysterious  insinua- 
tions of  Morton,  and  the  attempt  at  bribery  on 
the  part  of  Murray.  This  last  nobleman,  who 
had  played  the  hypocrite  so  abjectly  before  Eliza- 
beth and  her  court,  did  not  scruple,  in  his  selfish 
humility,  to  offer  his  respects,  and  to  send  pre- 
sents to  one  whom  he  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  call,  in  the  language  of  his  historian  Bu- 
chanan, **  an  upstart  fellow,  '*  "  a  base  miscreant, " 
^^a  contemptible  mushroom, "  and  to  whom  he  had 
never  before  given  any  thing  but  "  a  sour  look.*'  • 
It  may  therefore  be  said,  that  there  were,  at 
this  time,  four  powerful  parties  connected  with 
Scotland ; — Mary  was  at  the  head  of  one, — Mor- 
ton of  another, — Damley  of  a  third, — and  Murray 
of  the  fourth.     But  so  long  as  the  Queen  retained 


♦  Buclmnan's  History. — Melville*s  Memoirs. — Keith, 
p.  325. 
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b^r  ascendency,  the  other  thi-ee  factions  could  have 
Kttle  hope  of  arriring  at  tbeir  respective  objects. 
Mutually  to  strengthen  each  other,  a  coalition 
▼ery  naturally  suggested  itself,  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  a  reciprocity  of  benefits.  The  idea 
was  soon  matured,  and  the  plan  of  operations 
concocted  with  a  secrecy  and  callous  cruelty, 
worthy  of  Morton.  The  usual  expedient  was  ad- 
opted, of  drawing  up  and  signing  a  formal  bond, 
or  set  of  articles,  which  were  entered  into  be- 
tween Henry,  King  of  Scotland,  and  James, 
Eaii  of  Murray,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle,  An- 
drew, Earl  of  Rothes,  Robert,  Lord  Boyd,  An- 
drew, Lord  Ochiltree,  and  certain  others  "  re- 
maining in  England ;  **  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  that,  at  the 
first  Parliament  which  should  be  held  after  their 
return,  they  should  take  such  steps  as  would  se- 
(mre  to  Damley  a  grant  of  the  crown-matrimonial 
for  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  and  that,  whoever  op- 
posed this  grant,  they  should  '^  seek,  pursue,  and 
extirpate  out  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  or  take  and 
slay  them,  " — language,  it  will  be  observed,  which 
had  a  more  direct  application  to  Mary  than  to  any 
one  else.  On  the  part  of  Darnley,  and  in  return 
for  these  fovours,  it  was  declared,  that  he  should 
not  allow,  in  as  muclr  as  in  him  lay,  any  forfeiture 
to  be  led  against  them  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  the  crown-matrimonial,  he  should  give 
them  a  free  remission  for  all  crimes, — taking  every 
means  lo  remove  and  punish  any  one  who  opposed 
such  remission,  f     In  plain  language,  these  artii 

f  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
yOL.  I.  z 
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des  implied  neither  more  nor  less  than  higfh  trea^ 
son,  and  place  Darnley's  character,  both  as  a  haa^ 
band  and  a  man,  in  the  very  wont  point  of  view, 
showing  him  as  a  husband  to  be  wofally  deficient 
in  natural  affection,  and  as  a  man  to  be  destitute 
of  honour,  and  incapable  of  gratitude. 

Morton  s  intrigues  having  proceeded  thus  for, 
there  seemed  to  be  only  one  other  step  necessary 
to  secure  for  him  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. Mary,  strong  in  the  integrity  of  her  own 
intentions,  and  in  the  popularity  of  her  administra- 
tion, did  not  suspect  the  secret  machinations  which 
were  carried  on  around  her  ;  and  of  this  over-de- 
gree of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  her  resources^ 
Morton  determined  to  take  advantage.  He  saw 
that  a  change  in  the  government  must  be  effected 
at  whatever  risk,  though  he  knew  that  nothing  but 
a  sudden  and  violent  measure  could  bring  it  about* 
It  was  now  February; — Parliament  was  to  meet  on 
the  7th  of  March,  and  on  the  12th  the  trial  of  the 
absent  Lords  was  to  come  (m,  and  after  they  had 
been  forfeited,  the  church-lands  would  be  restored 
to  their  rightful  owners.  If  Mary's  person,  however, 
could  be  seized, — if  her  principd  anti-protestant 
ministers  could  be  removed  from  about  her, — and 
if  Dai'nley  could  be  invested  for  a  time  with  the 
supreme  command,  these  disagreeable  consequenr 
ces  might  be  averted,  and  the  Parliament  might  be 
either  prorogued,  or  intimidated  into  submission. 
But,  without  a  shadow  of  justice,  to  have  openly 
ventured  upon  putting  the  Queen  in  ward,  would 
have  been  too  daring  and  dangerous.  A  scheme 
therefore  was  formed,  by  which,  ^under  the  pre- 
tence of  caring  for  her  personal  safety,  and  pro- 
tecting the  best  interests  of  the  country,  she  was 
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to  be  k^,  as  long  as  they  sbonld  think  necessary, 
from  exercising  her  own  independent  authority. 
By  this  scheme  it  was  resolved  to  make  David 
Rizzio  the  victim  and  the  scape-goat  of  tlie  con* 
spiracy.  Morton  and  his  accomplices  well  knew 
(hat  Riaszio  was  generally  hated  throughout  Sicbt- 
land.  The  Reformers,  in  particular,  exaggerating 
his  influence  with  the  Queen,  delighted  in  repre* 
seating  him  as  the  minion  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
servant  of  Antichrist,  and  there  were  no  terms  of 
abase  too  gross  which  they  did  not  direct  against 
the  unfortunate  Italian.  It  would,  therefore,  give 
a  popular  effect  to  the  whole  enterprise,  were  it 
to  be  believed  that  it  was  undertaken  principally 
fw  the  sake  of  ridding  tljte  country  from  so  hateful 
an  interloper.  Many  historians,  confounding  the 
effect  with  llie  cause,  have  been  puzzled  to'  ex- 
plain why  Rizz^io  8  murder  should  have  led  so  im* 
mediately  to  the  return  of  Murray  and  his  friends ; 
they  forget  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  deter- 
mination to  secure  their  return,  and  to  discover  a 
plausible  pretext  for  retaining  Mary  a  prisoner  in 
her  own  palace,  that  led  to  the  murder. 

In  the  meantime,  Rizzio  was  not  without 
some  apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety.  The 
Scots,  though  they  seldom  evince  much  reluc- 
tance to  secure  their  own  advancement  in  foreign 
countries,  are  of  all  nations  the  most  averse  to  al- 
low strangers  to  interfere  with  their  afiairs  at  home. 
Aware  that  they  have  little  enough  for  them- 
selves, they  cannot  bear  to  see  any  part  of  what 
they  consider  their  birthright  given  away  to  aliens,  • 
however  deserving,  llizzio's  abilities,  and  con- 
sequent favour  with  the  Queen,  were  the  means 
•f  placing  in  his  hands  so  much  power  and  wealtbjr 
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that  it  was  not  the  (Higinal  intention  of  the  con- 
apiratore  to  assaBsinate  Rizzio,  but  merely  to  secure 
the  person  of  Mary ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  Rizzio's  fidelity  to  the  Queen,  and  refusal  to 
sanction  such  a  proceeding,  that  they  afterwards 
changed  their  plan.     ^*  The  Earl  of  Morton/'  8a3ns 
Blackwood,  "  had  apartments   in  the  royal  pa* 
lace,  f     There  lodged  there  also  her  Majesty's 
Secretary,  David  Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese,  and  a 
man   of   great  experience,  and  well   yened   in 
affairs  of  state.     He  was  much  respected  by  his 
mistress,  not  for  any  beauty  or  external  grace  that 
was  in  him,  being  rather  old,  ugly,  austere,  and 
disagreeable,  but  for  his  great  fidelity,  wisdom,  and 
prudence,  and  on  account  of  several  other  good 
qualities  which  adorned  his  mind.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  master  (the  King)  hated  him  greatly, 
both  because  he  had  laboured  to  effect  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  "  (the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the 
-only  one  of  the  rebels  who  had  been  pardoned), 
*^  and  because  he  had  not  only  refused  to  become  a 
party  to,  but  had  even  revealed  to  the  Queen  a  cer* 
tain  conspiracy  that  had  been  concluded  on  be- 
tween his  Highness  and  the  rebels,  by  which  it 
was  resolved  to  shut  up  her  Majesty  in  a  castle, 
under  good  and  sure  guard,  that  Damley  might 
gain  for  himself  all  authority,  and  the  entire  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom.     My  Lord  Ruthven, 
the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  entertained  the  great- 
est ill-will  against  the  poor  Secretary,  because  he 

f  Wc  translate  fitom  the  original  French  of  an  edition 
t>f  the  Martyre  de  la  Royne  d^Escosse,  printed  at  Ant- 
werp, in  the  year  1583, — which  very  nearly  agrees  with 
tbe  Edition  in  Jcbb,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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had  neither  dared  nor  been  able  to  conceal  from 
her  Majesty,  that  he  had  found  Ruthven  and  all 
the  conspiratora  assembled  together  in  council  in  a 
small  closet,  and  had  heard  her  husband  express 
himself  with  especial  violence  and  chagrin.  Be- 
sides, Morton,  fearing  greatly  the  foresight  and 
penetration  of  this  man,  whom  he  knew  to  be  en- 
tirely opposed  to  his  designs,  resolved  to  accom- 
plish his  death,  and  in  so  doing  comply  with  the 
advice  -which  had  been  given  him  by  the  English 
Court. "  This  is  a  passage  of  much  interest,  and 
puts  in  a  clear  and  strong  point  of  view  the  trea- 
sonable deigns  of  this  formidable  conspiracy.  * 

*  Buchanan  alone,  of  all  the  Scottish  historians,  has 
dared  to  insinuate  the  probability  of  an  illicit  intercourse 
having  subsisted  between  Mary  and  Rizzio ;  and  the  ca- 
lumny is  too  self-evidently  false  to  merit  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Every  respectable  writer  reprobates  so  disgusting  a 
piece  of  scandal,  however  unfavourably  inclined  towards 
Mary  in  other  respects.  Camden,  Castelnau,  Robertson, 
Hume,  Tytler,  Laing,  and  Dr  Stuart,  all  of  whom  think 
It  worth  while  to  advert  to  the  subject  in  Notes,  put  the 
falsehood  of  Buchanan's  assertion  beyond  the  most  distant 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Indeed,  it  h  paying  it  too  great  a 
compliment  to  advert  to  it  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  DAVID  RIZZIO^ 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  9th  of 
March  1566,  ♦  that  the  conspirators  determined 
to  strike  the  hlow,  which  was  either  to  make  or 
mar  them,  f  The  retainers  of  Morton,  and  the 
other  Lords  his  accomplices,  assembled  secretly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace,  to  the  number 
of  nearly  five  hundred.  They  were  all  armed,  and 
when  it  became  dark,  Morton,  who  took  the 
command,  led  them  into  the  interior  court  of 
Holyroodhouse,  which,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  able  to 
do,  without  much  difficulty  or  suspicion.  It  had 
been  arranged,  that  he  should  remain  to  guard  the 
entry  to  the  palace,  whilst  Ruthven,  with  a  select 

*  Miss  Benger,  oddly  enough,  says,  it  was  on  Saturday 
the  5th  of  April ;  a  mistake  into  which  no  other  historian 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has  fallen.^Miss  Benger*s 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

^  The  Parliament  had  met  upon  the  7th,  and  Mary 
had  opened  it  in  person,  unattended  by  Daniley,  who  re- 
fused to  give  it  his  countenance ;  but  no  business  of  im- 
portance had  as  yet  been  transacted. 
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party,  was  to  proceed  to'  the  Queen's  cbamber. 
Patrick  Lord  Ruthven  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
person  suited  for  a  deed  of  cowardice  and  cruelty, 
heing  by  nature  cursed  with  dispositions  which 
preferred  bigotry  to  religion,  and  barbarism  to 
refinement.  He  was  now  in  the  forty*sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  had  been  for  some  months  con- 
fined to  a  sick-bed,  by  a  dangerous  disease.  * 
Though  scarcely  able  to  walk,  he  neyertheless  un- 
dertook to  head  the  assassins.  He  wore  a  helmet, 
and  a  complete  suit  of  armour  concealed  under  a 
loose  robe,  f 

Mary,  altogether  unsuspicious  of  the  tragedy 
about  to  be  performed,  sat  down  to  supper,  as 
nsual,  at  seren  o'clock.  There  were  with  her 
only  her  illegitimate  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Argyle,  her  brother  the  Lord  Robert  Stuart, 
and  her  Foreign  Secretary,  David  Rizzio.  Beaton, 
her  Master  of  the  Household,  Erskine,  an  infe- 
rior attendant,  and  one  or  two  other  servants  of 
the  Privy  Chamber,  were  in  waiting  at  a  side- 
table  ;  01',  in  the  words  of  Stranguage,  *^  tasting 
the  meat  taken  from  the  Queen's  table,  at  the 
cupboard,  as  the  servants  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
nse  to  do. "  J  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
^t,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  which 
time  has  wrought  on  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  the 
very  cabinet   in  which   Mary    supped,    on   this 

*  This  disease  was  <*  an  infiammation  of  the  liver, 
and  a  consumption  of  the  kidneys.  **^^Keith^  Appendvc^ 
11.119. 

t  Blackwood  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.—Goodall,  vol.  L 
p.  252. 

\  Stranguage,  p.  33.— Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  9. 
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OTentful  eT^Bing,  as  weU  ad  the  adjoining  rooms 
and  passages  through  which  the  conspii'ators 
came,  still  exist,  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  in  the  year  1566.  Tlie  principal  stair- 
case, in  the  north-west  to wer^  leads  up  to  the  Queen's 
chamber  of  presence  ; — ^passing  through  this  apart- 
ment, a  door  opens  into  Mary's  bedroom,  where 
her  own  bed  yet  stands,  although  its  furniture  is  now 
almost  in  tatters.  It  was  in  the  small  closet  or 
cabinet  off  her  bed-room,  containing  one  window, 
and  only  about  twelve  feet  square,  that  Mary  sat 
at  supp^  on  the  9th  of  March,  two  hundred  and 
sikty-two  yedrs  ago.  Communicating  with  Dam- 
ley's  chamber,  immediately  beneath,  there  was,  and 
is,  a  private  passage  into  Mary's  bedroom,  by  which 
it  could  be  entered,  without  previously  passing 
through  the  presence-chamber.  The  approach  to 
this  passage  from  the  Queen's  room  is  concealed  by 
a  piece  of  wainscot,  little  more  than  a  yard  square^ 
which  hangs  upon  hinges  in  the  wall,  and  opens  on 
a  trap-stair.  It  had  been  originally  proposed  to 
seize  Rizzio  in  his  own  apartment ;  but  this  plan 
was  abandoned,  for  two  reasons  ;  jfirsty  because  it 
was  less  certain,  since  it  was  often  late  before  Rizzio 
retired  for  the  night,  since  he  sometimes  did  not 
sleep  in  his  own  room  at  all,  but  in  that  of  another 
Italian  belonging  to  the  Queen's  household,  named 
Signor  Francis,  and  since  there  were  back-doors  and 
windows,  through  which  he  might  have  effected  his 
escape ;  and,  second,  because  it  would  not  have 
BO  much  intimidated  Mary,  and  would  have  made 
Jt  necessary  to  employ  another  party  to  secure  her 
person — the  chief  object  of  the  conspirators,  f 

f  Keith)  Appendix,  p.  122. 
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To  ascertain  whedier  there  was  any  tiling  to 
Linder  the  execution  of  their  design,  Damley,  about 
eight  o'clock,  went  up  the  private  stairs,  and,  en- 
tering the  small  room  where  his  wife  was  sapping, 
sat  down  familiarly  beside  her.  He  fonnd,  as  he 
expected,  his  victim  Rizzio  in  attendance,  who, 
indeed,  owing  to  bad  health,  and  the  little  estima^ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  populace,  sel- 
dom went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  J! 
He  was  dressed,  this  evening,  in  a  loose  robe-d^ 
chambre  of  furred  damask,  with  a  satin  doublet, 
and  a  hose  of  russet  velvet ;  and  he  wore  a  rich 
jewel  about  bis  neck,  which  was  never  heard  of 
after  his  death.  §  The  conspirators  having  al- 
lowed sufficient  time  to  elapse,  to  be  satisfied  that 
all  was  as  they  wished,  followed  the  King  up  the 
private  way,  which  they  chose  in  order  to  avoid  any 
of  the  domestics  who  might  have  been  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, and  given  an  alarm.  They  were 
headed  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  and  George  Douglas, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the 
bastard  brother  of  Damley's  mother,  the  Lady  Len- 
nox ;  a  person  of  the  most  profligate  habits,  and  an 
apt  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Morton. 
These  men,  followed  by  as  many  of  their  accom- 
plices as  could  crowd  into  the  small  room  where 
Mary  sat,  entered  abruptly  and  without  leave; 
whilst  the  remainder^  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  score,  collected  in  her  bedroom.  Ruthven, 
with  his  heavy  armour  rattling  upon  his  lank 
and  exhausted  frame,  and  looking  as  [grim  and 

\  Conaeus  in  Jebb.     Vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

§  Robertson's  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  No.  xv. 
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anently,  more  honourably  near  the  Royal  vault  in 
Holyrood  Chapel.  * 

Such  was  the  nnhappy  end  of  one  who,  haying 
eoQie  into  Scotland  poor  and  unbefriended,  had 
been  raised,  through  the  Queen's  penetration  and 
his  own  talents,  to  an  honourable  office,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity.  If  his  rise 
was  sudden,  his  fall  was  more  so ;  for,  up  to  the 
very  day  of  his  assassination,  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  says  Buchanan,  **  sought  his  fnend^ip, 

•  K^tb,  p.  33a— Appendix,  p.  119 Melville's  Me. 

moirsi  p.  148.— Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland^  Book 
zvii.— Martyre  de  Marie  in  Jebb,  voL  il.  p.  201.— -Knox, 
p.  392.  — Holinshed's  Chronicles,  p.  382.— Robertson, 
Appendix  to  Vol.  i.  No.  xy.— Some  historians  have  main- 
tained, that  Rizzio  was  actually  despatched  in  Mary's  pre- 
sence. But  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  Mary  remained  igno- 
rant of  his  fate  till  next  day.  In  a  letter  which  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  and  Randolph  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
England,  giving  an  account  of  tliis  murder,  and  which  has 
been  published  in  the  first  series  of  <*  Ellis's  Original  Let- 
ters, illustrative  of  English  History,  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  207),  we 
find  these  words  :•— «  He  was  not  slain  in  the  Queen's  pre- 
sence, as  was  said.  "  Holinshed  and  others  are  equally  ex- 
plicit. It  has  been  likewise  said,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  have  killed  him  that  evening ;  but  to  have  tried 
him  next  day,  and  then  to  have  hanged  or  beheaded  him 
publicly.  That  tliere  is  no  foundation  for  this  assertion,  b 
proved  by  the  authorities  quoted  above ;  and  to  these  may 
be  added  the  letter  from  Morton  and  Ruthven  to  Throck- 
morton, and  "  the  bond  of  assurance  for  tlie  murder  to  be 
committed, "  granted  by  Darnley  to  the  conspirators,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  both  preserved  by  Goodall,  vol,  i.  p.  264 
and  266.  That  the  conspirators  meant,  as  others  have  in- 
sisted, to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  in  which  Mary 
then  was,  and  terrify  her  into  a  miscarriage,  which  might 
have  ended  in  her  death,  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence ; 
nor  can  we  see  what  purposes  such  a  design  would  have 
answered. 
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courted  him,  admired  hiB  judgment,  walked  be- 
fore bis  lodgings,  and  observed  his  levee.  "  Bnt 
death  no  sooner  pnt  an  end  to  his  influence,  than 
the  memory  of  the  once  envied  Italian  was  calum* 
niated  upon  all  hands.  Knox  even  speaks  approv- 
ingly ef  his  murder,  (as  he  had  formerly  done  of  that 
of  Cardinal  Beaton),  assuring  us  that  he  wa»  slain 
by  those  whom  "  God  raised  up  to  do  the  same''— - 
an  error,  indicating  a  distorted  moral  perception, 
from  the  reproach  consequent  on  which,  his  bio- 
grapher, M'Crie,  has  unsuccessfully  endeavoured 
to  defend  him.  f  The  Reformer  adds  to  his  no- 
tice of  Rizzio,  a  story  which  suits  well  the  super- 
stitious character  of  the  times,  and  which  Buchanan 
has  repeated.  He  mentions,  that  there  was^a  cer- 
tain John  Daniot,  a  French  priest,  and  a  reputed 
conjuror,  who  told  Rizzio  "  to  beware  of  a  has* 
tard. "  Rizzio,  supposing  he  alluded  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  answered,  that  no  bastard  should  have 
mnch  power  in  Scotland,  so  long  as  he  lived ;  but 
the  prophecy  was  considered  to  be  fulfilled,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  bastard,  Douglas,  was  th%  first 
who  stabbed  him.  :|: 

In  the  meantime,*the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had 
been  left  below,  to  guard  the  gates,  being  informed 
that  Rizzio  was  slain,  and  that  Ruthven  and  Dam- 
ley  retained  possession  oi  the  Queens  person, 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  several  of  the  nobility 
who  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  whom  he  knew  to 
be  unfavourable  to  his  design  of  restoring  the 
banished  Lords.  Whether  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  put  them  also  to  death,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 

t  Vide  M*Crie*s  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
J,  Knox,  p,  339.— Buchanan,  Book  XVII. 
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but  il  18  at  all  events  not  likely  that  be  would 
bave  treated  them  with  much  leniency.  The  no* 
blemen  in  question,  however,  who  were  the  Earis 
of  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  Athol,  the  Lords  Flem- 
ing and  Livingston,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  con- 
trived, not  without  much  difficulty,  to  effect  their 
escape.  The  two  first  let  themselves  down  by 
ropes  at  a  back  window ;  Athol,  who  was  supping 
in  the  town  with  Maitland,  was  apprised  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  did  not  return  to  Holyrood  that  night. 
He,  or  some  of  the  fugitives,  hastened  to  the  Fh>vo8t 
of  Edinburgh,  and  informed  him  of  the  treasona- 
ble proceedings  at  the  Palace.  The  alarm-bell 
was  immediately  rung ;  and  the  civic  authorities, 
attended  by  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  loyal 
citizens,  hastened  down  to  Holyrood,  and  called 
upon  the  Queen  to  show  herself,  and  assure  theni 
of  her  safety.  But  Mary,  who  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  closet  in  which  she  had  supped,  was  not 
allowed  to  answer  this  summons,  the  conspirators 
well  knowing  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quences. On  the  contrary,  as  she  herself  after- 
wards wrote  to  her  ambasflnidor  in  France,  she  was 
*^  extremely  threatened  by  the  traitors,  who,  in  her 
fiice,  declared,  that  if  she  spoke  to  the  town's  peo- 
ple they  would  cut  her  in  coUops,  and  cast  her 
over  the  walls. "  Damley  went  to,  the  window, 
and  informed  the  crowd  that  he  and  the  Queen 
were  well,  and  did  not  require  their  assistance ; 
and  Morton  and  Ruthven  told  them,  that  no  harm 
had  been  done,  and  beseeohed  them  to  return 
home,  which,  upon  these  assurances,  they  consent- 
ed to  do. 

A  scene  of  mutual  recrimination  now  took  place 
between  Mary  and  her  husband,  which  was  pro- 
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lenged  by  the  rude  and  gross  behaviour  of  Buih- 
Ten.  That  barbarian,  returning  to  the  Queen's 
apartment,  after  having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Rizzio,  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  and  ha* 
ving  seated  himself,  drabed  it  to  the  dregs,  whilst 
Mary  stood  beside  him.  Being  somewhat  reco- 
vered from  the  extreme  terror  she  had  felt  when 
she  saw  her  Secretary  dragged  away  by  the  assas- 
sins, she  rebuked  Kuthven  for  his  unmannerly 
conduct ;  but  he  only  added  insulting  language  to 
the  crimes  he  had  already  committed.  Perceiv- 
ing, however,  that  her  Majesty  was  again  growing 
sick  and  ill,  (and  even  without  considering,  what 
the  conspirators  well  Icnew,  that  she  was  in  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  her  indisposition 
win  excite  little  wonder),  he  proposed  to  the  King 
that  they  should  retire,  taking  care  to  station  a 
sufficiently  strong  guard  at  the  door  of>  Mary's 
chamber.  *^  All  that  night,"  says  Mary,  '^  we 
were  detained  in  captivity  within  our  chamber, 
and  not  permitted  to  have  intercommumon  scarce- 
ly with  our  servant-women. "  f 

Next  morning,  although  it  was  Sunday,  the 
conspirators  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  King's 
name,  and  without  asking  the  Queen's  leave,  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament, — ^and  commanding  all  the 
temporal  and  spiiitual  lords,  who  had  come  to  at- 
tend it,  to  retire  from  Edinburgh.  Illegal  as  it 
was,  this  proclamation  was  obeyed ;  for  Morton, 
and  his  accomplices,  had  the  executive  power  in 
their  own  hands,  and  Mary's  more  faithful  subjects 
were  taken  so  much  by  surprise,  that  they  were 

j  Keith,  p.  332«^nd  Appendix,  1S6. 
2  A  2 
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muible  to  offer  any  immediate  resistance.  Mary- 
herself  was  still  kept  in  strict  confinement ;  and 
the  only  attempt  she  could  make  to  escape,  which 
was  through  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  Mel- 
yille,  failed.  Sir  James  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
Palace  early  on  the  foi'enoon  of  Sunday ;  and,  as 
he  passed  towards  the  outer  gate,  Mary  happened 
to  be  looking  oyer  her  window,  and^  called  upon 
him  imploringly  for  help.  '^  I  drew  near  unto  the 
window, "  says  Melville,  *'  and  asked  what  help 
lay  in  my  power,  for  that  I  should  give.  She  said, 
'  Go  to  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  bid  him, 
in  my  name,  convene  the  town  with  speed,  and 
come  and  relieve  me  out  of  these  traitors'  hands ; 
but  run  fast,  for  they  will  stay  youv ' "  The 
words  were  scarcely  spoken,  before  some  of  the 
guards  came  up,  and  challenged  Sir  James.  He 
told  them,  he  "  was  only  passing  to  the  preaching 
in  St  Giles's  Kirk, "  and  they  allowed  him  to 
proceed.  He  went  direct  to  the  Provost,  and  de- 
livered his  commission  from  the  Queen ;  but  the 
Provost  protested  he  did  not  know  how  to  act, 
for  he  had  received  contrary  commands  from  the 
King ;  and,  besides,'  the  people,  he  said,  were  not 
disposed  to  take  up  arms  to  revenge  Rizzio's 
death.  Sir  James  was,  therefore,  reluctantly 
obliged  to  send  word  to  Mary,  by  one  of  her 
ladies,  that  he  could  not  effect  her  release. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mary  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  Rizzio's  fate,  and  she  lamented 
the  death  of  her  faithful  servant  with  tears.  Be- 
tween seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  the  Earls  of 
Murray  and  Rothes,  with  the  other  banished 
Lords,  airived  from  England.     Daring  l^e  whole 
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$if  tke  night,  and  all  next  day,  the  Queen  was 
kept  as  close  a  prisoner  as  before. 

Morton  and  his  accomplices,  howchrer,  now 
fonnd  tkemsdres  in  a  dilemma.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  home  then*  rebel  friends,  in 
pranking  or  dissolring  the  Parliament,  in  con- 
feiting  upon  Damley  all  the  power  he  wished,  in 
murdering  Riszio,  and  in  chasing  from  Court 
the  nobtes  who  had  formed  part  of  the  administra- 
tion along  with  hitn.  But  to  effect  these  purposes, 
they  had  grossly  insulted  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  had  turned  her  own  palace  into  a  prison, 
constituting  themselres  her  gaolers.  Haring  a- 
chiered  all  their  more  immediate  objects,  the  only 
nnbaining  question  was — ^what  were  they  to  do 
wilii  the  Queen  ?  If  they  were  to  set  her  at  lib- 
erty, could  they  expect  that  she  would  tamely 
fofgldt  the  indignities  they  had  offered  her,  or  quiet- 
ly submit  to  the  new  state  of  things  they  had  es- 
tablished ?  Had  they,  on  the  other  hand,  any  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  proceeding  to  further  extremi- 
ties against  her?  Would  the  country  allow  a 
sovereign,  whose  reign  had  been  hitherto  so  pros- 
perous, to  be  at  once  deprived  of  her  crown  and 
her  authority  ?  *  Daring  as  these  men  were,  they 
could  hardly  venture  upon  a  measure  so  odious. 

*  Tfaflt  something  of  the  khid  was  actually  coatempUt- 
ed,  we  learn  from  Mary  herself.  <^  In  their  council,*' 
she  says  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  <*  they  thought  it  most 
expedient  we  should  be  warded  in  our  castle  of  Stirling, 
there  to  remain  till  we  had  approved  in  Parliament  all 
their  wicked  enterprises,  established  their  religion,  and 
given  to  the  King  the  crown-matrimonial,  and  the  whole 
government  of  our  realm;  or  else,  by  all  appearance, 
firmly  purposed  to  have  put  us  to  death,  or  detained  us  in 
perpetual  captivity.  **— iKeith,  Appendix,  p.  132. 
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Besides,  Darnlcy,  always  vaeillating,  and  always 
contemptible,  was  beginning  to  think  he  had  gone 
too  far ;  and,  influenced  by  something  like  returning 
affection  for  his  beautiful  consort,  who  was  probably 
in  a  montli  or  two  to  make  him  a  father,  he  insisted 
that  the  matter  should  now  be  allowed  to  rest  where 
it  wasy  provided  Mary  would  promise  to  receive  into 
favour  the  Lords  who  had  returned  from  banishment, 
and  would  grant  a  deed  of  oblivion  to  all  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  recent  assassination.     Morton, 
Ruthven,  Murray,  and  the  rest,  were  extremely  un- 
willing, to  consent  to  so  precarious  an  arrangement ; 
but  Damley  overruled  their  objections.     On  Mon- 
day evening,  articles  were  drawn  up  for  their  se- 
curity, which  he  undertook  to  get  subscribed  by 
the  Queen ;  and,  trusting  to  his  promises,  all  the 
conspirators,  including  the  Lords  who  had  just  re- 
turned, withdrew  themselves  and  their  retainers 
from    Holyroodhouse,   and  went  to  sup  at  the 
Earl  of  Morton  s.  f 

As  soon  as  Mary  found  herself  alone  with 
Darnley,  she  urged,  with  all  the  force  of  her  su- 
perior mind,  every  argument  she  could  think  of, 
to  convince  him  how  much  he  erred  in  associat- 
ing himself  with  the  existing  cabal.  She  was  not 
aware  of  the  full  extent  to  which  he  was  impli- 
cated in  their  transactions ;  for  he  had  assured 
her,  that  he  was  not  to  blaAie  for  Rizzio's  murder, 
and  as  yet  she  believed  him  innocent  of  contriving 
it.  She  spoke  to  him  therefore,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  an  affectionate  wife,  with  the  winning  elo- 

t  Ruthveti's  "  Discourse*'  concerning  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  in  Keith,  Appendix,  p,  128. 
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qvesce  of  a  lovely  woman,  and  with  the  force  and 
dignity  of  an  injured  Queen.  She  al  length  satis- 
fied him,  that  his  best  hopes  of  adyancement  rest- 
ed in  her,  and  not  on  men  who  having  first  renoon- 
ced  allegiance  to  thek  lawful  Queen,-  undertook 
to  confer  npoa  him  a  degree  of  power  whieh  was 
not  their's  to  bestow.  Damley  further  learned 
iirom  Mary,  that  Huntly,  Bothwell,  Athol,  and 
others,  had  already  rism  in  her  behalf,  and  yields 
tag  to  her  representattom  and  entreaties,  he  con<* 
seated  that  they  should  inraecfiately  make  their 
escape  together.  At  midnight,  accompanied  only 
by  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  two  others,  they 
left  the  palace,  and  rode  to  Dunbar  wi^nt  stop- 
pmg. 

In  a  few  days,  Mary  faftring  been  joined  by 

more  ihaak  one  hatf  of  her  ndbtlity,  found  herself  at 

the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  conspirators,  on 

the  other  hand,  seeing  themselves  betrayed  by 

Damley    and   little  supported  by  the   country^ 

were  hardly  able  to  oJOfer  even  the  shadow  €((  re- 

askance  to  the  Queen.     Still  farther  to  diminish  the 

little  strength  they  had,  Mary  resolved  to  make  a 

distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  rebels ;  and, 

influenced  by  reasons  on  which  Morton  had  little 

calculated,  she  consented  to  pardon  Murray,  Ar- 

gyle,  and  others,«who  immediately  resorted  to  her, 

and  were  received  into  favour.     After  remaining 

in  Dunbar  only  five  days,  she  marched  back  in 

triumph  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  conspirators  fled 

in  all  directions  to  avoid  the  punishment  they  so 

justly  deserved.   Morton,  Maitland,  Ruthven,  and 

Lindsay  .betook  themselves  to  Newcastle,  where, 

for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  they  oc- 
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copied  the  very  lo(lging;8  which  Mnrray  and  bn 
accomptices  bad  posseoeed  a  week  or  two  before. 

The  whole  face  of  afiain  was  now  altered ;  and 
Maiyy  who  for  some  days  had  suffered  so  much, 
was  once  more  Queen  of  Scotland.  **  And  such 
a  change  you  should  have  seen, ''  says  Archbishop 
Spottiswood,  **  that  they  who,  the  night  preceding^^ 
did  vaunt  of  the  fact  (Rizzio's  murder)  as  a  godly 
and  memorable  act,  affirming,  some  truly,  some 
falsely,  that  they  were  present  thereat,— >did,  on 
the  morrow,  forswear  all  that  before  they  had  af- 
firmed. *'  But  it  was  not  in  Mary's  nature  to  be 
cruel,  and  her  resentments  were  never  of  long 
continuance.  Two  persons  only  were  put  to  death 
for  their  share  in  Rizzio's  slaughter,  and  these 
were  men  of  little  note.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  most  of  the  principal  delinquents,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Court.  Lord  Ruthven,  however,  died  at  New- 
castle of  his  old  disease,  a  month  or  two  after  his 
flight  thither.  His  death  occasioned  little  regret, 
and  his  name  lives  in  history  only  as  that  of  a 
titled  murderer.  * 

*  Keith,  p.  334.*-Stuart*s  History  of  Scotland,  p.  138;^ 
et  seq.         ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  BIRTH  OF  JAMES  VI. 

Mary's  vigorous  conduct  had  again  put  her  in 
possession  of  that  rightful  authority  of  which  so 
lawless  an  attempt  had  heen  made  to  deprive  her ; 
but  though  restored  to  power,  she  was  far  from 
being  likewise  restored  to  happiness.  The  painful 
conviction  was  now  at  length  forced  upon  her, 
that  she  had  not  in  all  the  world  one  real  friend. 
She  felt  that  the  necessities  of  her  situation  forced 
her  to  associate  in  her  councils  men,  who  were  the 
slaves  of  ambition,  and  whose  heartless  courtesies 
were  offered  to  her,  only  until  a  prospect  of  higher 
advantages  held  out  a  temptation  to  transfer  them 
to  another.  She  had  not  been  long  in  her  own 
kingdom,  before  Bothwell  and  others  contemplated 
seizing  her  person,  and  assassinating  her  prime 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Murray ; — she  had  hardly  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating  these  designs,  when  Murray 
himself  directed  his  strength  against  her ;  and  now, 
still  more  recently,  the  husband,  for  whose  sake  she 
bad  raised  armies  to  chase  her  brother  from  the 
country,  had  aimed  at  making  himself  indepen* 
dent,  and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  ti^tors,  had 
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scrapled  not  to  engage  in  a  deed  of  wanton 
cruelty,  personally  insulting  to  his  wife  and  so- 
yereign. 

Ignorant  where  to  turn  for  repose  and  safety, 
Mary  hegan  to  lose  much  of  the  natural  vivacity  and 
buoyancy  of  her  temper ;  and  to  feel,  that  in  those 
turbulent  times,  she  was  endowed  with  too  little 
of  that  dissimulation,  which  enabled  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth to  steer  so  successfully  among  the  rocks  and 
shoals   of  gOTemment.     In  a  letter  written  about 
this  period  to  one  of  her  female  relations  in  France, 
she  says,  touchingly,  ^*  It  will  grieve  you  to  hear 
how  entirely^  in  a  very  short  tijnf  >  I  hav^  changed 
fsxy  character,  from  that  of  the  most  easily  satisfied 
and  care- chasing  of  mortals,  to  one  embroiled  in 
pon8tl^lt  turmoils  and  perplexities."     "  She  was 
Sjad  fmd  pensive, "  says  Sir  James  Melville,  ^'  for 
}lie  late  foul  act  committed  in  her  presence  so  ir« 
reverently,    ^o  many  great  sighs  she  would  gire 
^hat  it  was  pity  to  hear  her,  and  over-few  .w«re 
careful  to  comfort  her. "     But  the  perfidy  of  her 
pobles  Mary  could  have  home ; — it  was  the  di»- 
affectiAH  ^d  wickedness  of  her  husband  that  af* 
^cted  her  moat.     Anxious  to  believe  that  be.  told 
her  the  truth,  when  he  asserted  that  be  was  not  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  she  rejoiced  to  see 
bim  issi^e  a  proclamatioe,  declwng  that  he  wim9  oei* 
ther  <<  a  partaker  in,  nor  privy  to,  Davids  sl^vghter.*' 
9ut  the  truth  was  too  notorious  to  be  kept  long  con- 
pealed.     Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil  on  the  4th  of 
April  1566  : — <<  The  Queen  hath  seen  all  the  co- 
venants and  bands  that  passed  between  the  King 
and  the  Lords,  and  now  findeth  that  bis  decbu^a^ 
tion  before  her  and  Council,  of  hfe  ini^oeenpy  oi 


4ie  death  of  David,  was  hise ;  and  is  gri^Tonsly 
aff«ndad,  thai  by  ^tkekc  means  he  should  seek  to 
'Come  to  die  crown  matrimonial/'  Hence  sprang 
the  grief  whiciiy  in  secret,  preyed  so  deeply  upon 
-Mary's  heidth  and  spirits.  Few  things  are  more 
scsleolated  to  distress  a  generous  tniad,  than  to  diflh 
trover  that  the  object  of  its  affections  is  nnworthy 
Ibe  lore  which  has  been  lavished  upim  it.  The 
'young  and  graceful  Damley,  laying  at  Mary's  feet 
ibe  real  ol*  pretraided  homage  of  his  heart,  was  a 
"Very  different  person  from  the  headstrong  and  de- 
ligning  King,  colteaguing  with  her  rebds,  assassi** 
Hating  her  fiaitfafol  senrant,  and  endeayouring  to 
snatd^  the  crown  from  her  head.  ^*  That  very 
power, "  says  Robertson,  '*  which,  with  Kbenfl 
and  unsuspicious  fondness  she  had  con^rred  upon 
hiin,  he  had  employed  to  insalt  her  authority, 
to  limit  her  prerogatiye,  and  to  endanger  her  pem 
son :  such  an  outrage  it  was  impossible  any  woman 
t»ald  bear  or  forgive."  Yet  Mary  looked  up^ 
^  these  injiiries,  coming  as  they  did  from  the 
man  whom  she  had  chosen  to  be  the  (utur^ 
•companion  of  her  life,  **  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
ang»r;"  and  though  she  shed  many  a  bitter  tear 
i>ver  his  tmworthinesa,  she  did  not  cease  to  love 
'Um. 

In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties,  the  time  for  this 
'Qaeen's  delivery  drew  near.  After  a  short  ez« 
torsion  to  Stirling  and  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
she  was  accompanied  by  Damley,  Murray)  Both- 
'Well  anil'  others,  she  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and, 
'by  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  went  to  reside 
in  the  Castle,  as  the  place  of  greatest  security,  till 
ibe  should  present  the  cbuntry  with  aH  heir  to  the 

vou  I.  «  B  9       - 
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throne.  Dariog  the  moalbB  of  April  and  May; 
she  lived  there  very  q^ietl^Ty  amoaing  herself  With 
her  work  and  her  hookSf  and  oocasi<Miall7  walk- 
ing out,  for  she  had  no  wheeled  carriage*  She 
iKxupied  herself,  too,  in  endeavouring  to  reoon- 
xile  Uiose  of  her  nobility  whom  contrary  interesta 
and  other  oircumstances  had  disunited^  It  cost 
iier  no  little  trouble  to  prevail  upcm  the  two  moat 
faithful  of  her  ministers,  the  Earl  of  H«ntly  her 
Chancellor,  and  Bothwell  her  Lord  High  Adm»* 
jral,  to  fiubmit  to  the  returning  influence  of  thek 
Aid  enemy  the  Earl  of  Murray.  It  was  especially 
g^ling  to  thepi)  that  Murray  and  Argyle  were 
the  only  persons^  in  addition  to  the  King,  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  Castle  with  Mary.  But  it  was 
her  own  wish  to  have  her  husband  and  her  bror 
thers  beside  her  <m  the  present  occasion;  and 
Jio  representations  made  by  Bothwell  or  Huntly 
could  alter  her  resolution.  Yet  these  two  £ark 
.went  tlie  lengtli  of  assuring  the  Queen,  that  Muiv 
ray  had  entered  int9  a  new  conspiracy  with  Moiv 
ton,  and  that  they  would  probably  put  in  ward 
both  herself  and  her  infant,  as  soon  as  it  was  bom. 
'Surrounded  as  Mary  was  by  ti-aitors,  she  could 
not  know  whether  this  information  was  true  or 
not ;  but  her  returning  affection  for  Murray  pre^ 
<vailed  over  every  other  consideration.  ^ 

Elizabeth  was  all  tliia  time  naiTowly  watdiing 
'the  progress  of  af&irs  in  Scotland.  Murray's  rear 
toration  tP  favour  pleased  her  much ;  and,  to  re- 
concile Morton  and  his  friends  to  the  failure  of  their 
plotS;  she  secretly  pountenpnc^d  apd  protected  them. 


••  *  Melville's  Memoins,  p.  I5k — fSoodal^ 
»— Chimera,  vol.  iL  p.  164b 
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Wkfa  her  usiial '  4ii{)4iefty,  hdwe^er,  she  scsit  ta 
Edinlmrgli  Henry  Killigmr,  to  congratulate  Maiy 
^lier  Iftte  escape,  and  to  asaure  her  that  sbe  would 
gitre  directions  to  remOTe  Morton  out  of  England^. 
Ske  likewiBe  recalled  Randolph,  of  whose  sedi* 
tiauB  practiceB  Mary  bad  complained ;  but,  as  if 
to  be  even  with  the  ScottiBh  Queen,  she  com-* 
naaded  Killigrew  to  demand  the  r^uroii  why  s 
eertak  person  of  the  name  of  Ruxby,  a  rebel  and 
a  Papist,  liad  been  protected  in  Scotland  ?  '  It 
wonldhave  been  bett^  for  Elizabeth  bad  she  aU 
loved  this  subject  to  reet*  Though  Rnxby  feigned 
kimself  a  refugee  from  England  on  account  of  re^ 
ligba,  he  had  in  reidity  be^d  privately  sent  f^ 
Scotland  by  Elijsabeth  herself  and  her  Secfetary; 
Cecik^  The  object  of  his  mission  was  to  find  out 
vhetber  Mary  carried  on  any  secret  correspond-* 
snceivkh  the  English  Cathotics4  For  this  purpose^i 
he  was  to  paretend  that  he  wus  a  seasons' supporter 
of  her  ^bt.  and  title  to  the  cre,wn  of  England  7 
•ad  that  he  had  some  mfluence  with  the  EngHi^ 
Catholics,  ailof  whom,  he  waa  to  assert,  tliought  as  b» 
did.  Hafing  tiius  ingratiated  himself  with  Mary,' 
be  was  inmnediately  to  betray  any  discoveries  -he^ 
lught  make  to  Cecil.  The  scheme  was  ingeni«-^ 
ttttly  enough  contrived ;  coming  as  an  avowed' 
eaemy  to  Elisabeth,  and  she  heiself  actually  sup* 
plying  credentials  to  that  effect,  no  suspiciott' 
iniB  for  some  time  entertained  of  his  reid  desighs. 
That  he  was  able  to  learn  any  thmg  which  eould*' 
vSotd  the  English  Queen  reasonable  ground  of: 
eimce,  is  not  likely ;  for  though  seversd  commu*'^ 
Xttcations  ia  cipher  passed  between  him  and  Ceeily^ 
their  contents  were  never  made  public.  Short- 
ly before  KJlligrew's  arrival,  Ruxby's  real  cfeaiacter 
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had  becm  acekkiitelly  dneowted ;  and  wiieii  tlni 
UDbis«dar»  more  for  the  aake  of  adiog  than  of  hiiiA 
dering  tbe  spy  in  the  prosecntion  c^  hie  ckjtct^ 
made  9l pro  forma  request  thai,  he  ehoold  not  b« 
faarbonred  any  longer,  Mary  inatantiy  ordered  him 
to  be  apprehended^  andall  Ids  wxitlnga  and  eiphem 
to  be  seiaied  and  examined.  The  indnbitable  evM 
dence  which  they  affoided  of  Ehaaheth'a  syBtenmtf 
tie  cunnings  forted  a  aaule  isom  Mary,  and  mighi 
have  .biQi]^(fat  a  blnah  to  tbe  eheek  ef  hot  nraik 
The  Qn^en  of  ScotSi  howeimCf  did  not  condeBoend 
to  give  any  ntteianoe  to  the  feelioge  which  thin 
affiut  mwt  have  inspired  ;  and  nothing  inrther  in 
known  of  Eliaabeth's  disgiaoed  and  detected  m»« 


mon.* 


. .  Early  in  Jnae^  pefoei?ing  that  the  time  of  hef 
delivery  was  at  hand,  Mary  wrote  letters  to  her 
prindpal  nobility,  reqniriag  them  to  come  to  £diiM 
hwrgh  dnrij^  that  jnnetnre.  She  then  made  hee 
will^  which  she  caused  to  be  thrice  tranaoibed;-*' 
one  copy  #a8.  sent  to  France^  a  second  coinmittad 
to  the  charge  of  her  JUvy  Coimcil^  and  die  tiord 
she  J|i;ept  herself. .  The  day  precedu^  her  delivery^ 
she  wrote,  wkh  her  ownband,  a  letter  to  ElimH 
beth,  anaonneing  the  event,  but  leavii^  a  blaidi 
<f  to  be  filled, "  says  Melville,  <'  either  with  a  son 
or  a  daughter,  aa  it  might  please  God  to  gnnt 
anto  her* " 

On  Wednescbiy  the  19th  day  of  Jpne  1566,  be» 
tween  nine  and  ten  in  the  moraing,  the  Qneen  was 
itefely  delivered  of  a  smi*  The  mteUigence  waa 
vepetved  every  where^  thronghout  Scotknd,  with 
W^ere  demoastrations  of  joy«    ^As^tha  biirth  i4 


*  Mtbrnie's  .^fsmeirsr  p-  l^'*«-K«tlif  p. »?. 
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Sipkince, "  says  Kleitb,  <<  waa  6ne  of  the  greatest 
of  blessinga  that  God  could  bostow  upon  this  pooir 
dinded  land ;  bo  was  the  same  most  thankfullyr 
acknowledged  by  all  ranks  of  people,  ateording  a^ 
the  welcome  news  thereof  reached  their  ears.'* 
In  Edinburgh,  the  triumph  continued  for  severa) 
da^ ;  and,  upon  the  first  iiltiniation  of  the  events 
dl  the  nobility  ih  the  town,  accompanied  by  most 
of  the  citizefis,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
High  Church,  and  offered  up  thanksgiving  for  q^^^ 
ft%nal  a  mercy  shown  to  the  Queen  and  the  whol^ 
realm.* 

When  the  news  ttras  conveyed  to  England^ 
it  was  far  from  being  heard  with  so  much  satist 
fiction.  It  was  between  Eleven  and  twelve 
otr  the  morning  of  the  l9th,  that  the  Lady 
Boyne  came  to  Sir  James  Melville,  and  told  him, 
that  their  pcayers  being  granted,  h^  must  carry 
Mary's  letter  to  London  with  all  diligence*  "  It 
struck  twelve  hours, "  says  Sir  James,  **  when  I 
took  my  horse,  and  I  was  at  Berwick  that  same 
ftight.  The  fourth  day  after,  I  was  at  London,**— 
a  degree  of  despatch  very  unusual  in  those  times. 
Melville  found  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich,  **  where 
ber  Majesty  was  in  great  merriness,  and  dancing 
after  supper.  But  so  soon  as  the  Secretary  Cecil 
sounded  the  news  in  her  ear  of  the  prince's  birthy 
all  merriness  was  laid  aside  for  that  night ;  every 
one  that  was  present  marvelling  what  might  move 
BO  sudden  a  changement.  For  the  Queen  sat 
down  with  her  hand  upon  her  haffet  (cheek),  and 
bursting  out  to  some  of  her  ladies,  how  that  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  was  lighter  of  a  fair  son,  and 
that  she  was  but  a  barren  stock*  **    Next  morning* 

2  B  2 
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EliMdMtb  gave  Mehrflle  a  f omMl  audience,  at  wliiclfi 
having  had  tine  lor  pieparatioiii  she  endeavmired  to 
dinemble  her  rari  foeUnga ;  thoagh,  by  OTer*actiiig 
her  party  she  made  them  mily  the  more  apparent* 
She  told  hhn  grardyi  that  the  joyfol  ne^rs  h# 
hrongfat  her,  had  recoTered  her  out  of  a  heavy 
aicknesSy  which  had  held  her  for  fifteen  daye! 
<<  Then  I  requested  her  Majesty,"  says  Melvillei 
*<  to  he  a  gossip  unto  the  Queen,  for  our  cofiiev*^ 
|ve  called  goesips  in  England,  lehich  she  granted 
gladly  to  be.  •  Then,  I  saidi  her  Majesty  would 
have  a  fair  occasion  to  see  the  Queen,  which  she 
had  so  oft  desired.  At  this  slie  smiled,  and  said, 
that  she  would  wish  that  her  estate  and  aflhira 
might  permit  her ;  and  promised  to  send  both  ho^ 
Hourable  lords  and  ladies  to  supply  her  room."  ^ 

f  J4elTillf*t  Mesiab^  ^  m^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

If  AKy's  treatment  of  DARNLETy  AHB  ALLBQBQ 
JLOVS  FOR  THE  EARL  OF  BOTHWBJUL. 

As  soon  as  she  had  fiufficiently  recorered  to  be 
fible  to  qtdt  the  Castle,  Mtiiy  resolved  on  leaving 
the  iatigiies  of  government  behind,  and  going  for 
some  time  into  the  cbttntry.  Her  inHmt  son  was 
intmsted  to  the  c|tt*e  of  the  Earl  nf  Mar  as  his  go- 
vernor, tad  the  Lady  Mar  as  his  governess,  llie 
time  was  not  yet  arrived  to  make  arruigements 
regardhig his  eduction;  bat  the  General  Assembly 
had  alrMuiy  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Qneen,  to 
entreat  that  riie  wonld  allow  him  to  be  bronght  ufi 
in  the  Reformed  religion.  To  this  request  Mary 
Itvoided  giting  any  positive  answer ;  but  she  eont 
desce&dingly  took  the  inlknt  from  the  nurse,  an4 
pnt  it  into  the  iurms  of  some  of  the  divines.  A 
prayer  was  prommnced  over  it ;  and  Spottiswood 
insures  us,  diat,  at  the  conclusion,  the  child  gave 
an  inartienlaie  murmur,  whidi  the  delighted  Fres* 
byterlans  construed  to  be  an  AjHen. 

It  was  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Alloa 
that  .the  Queen  first  visited.  Being  not  yet  equal  to 
the  fatigues  of  horseback,  she  went  on  board  a  ves* 
9?)  f^^  N^wWveiiy  imd  ssdled  up  the  Forth.    She 
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was  accompanied  by  Murray  and  others  of  her  no« 
bility.  *  Buchanan,  whose  constant  malice  and 
misrepresentation  become  at  times  almost  ludi'' 
crous,  says — "  Not  long  after  her  delirery,  on  a 
day  rery  early,  accompanied  by  very  few  that  were 
privy  of  her  council,  she  went  down  to  the  water- 
sifle  at  a  place  called  the  New-haven ;  and  while 
all  marvelled  whither  she  went  in  such  haste,  she 
suddenly  entei^d  into  a  ship  thei^  prepared  for 
her.  With  a  train  of  thieves,  all  honest  men  won- 
dering at  it,  she  betook  herself  to  sea,  taking  not 
one  other  with  hef. "— «  When  she  was  in  the 
ship, "  he  says  elsewhere,  ''  sCmong  pirates  and 
tkieves,  she  codd  abide  at  the  pump,  and  joyed 
to  handle  the  boisterous  cables,  "f  It  is  thus 
this  trustworthy  historian  describes  a  sail  of  a  fevr 
hours,  enjoyed  by  Mary  and  her  Court. 

Darnley^  who,  though  not  very  contented  either 
with  himself  or  any  one  else,  was  about  this  time 
much  in  the  Queen's  company,  went  to  Alloa  by 
land,  and  remained  with  Mary  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  she  continued  at  the  Earl  of  Mar's.  The 
uneasiness  he  suffered,,  and  the  peevish  complaints 
to  which  he  was  continually  giving  iti^tenmce,  were 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  deference,  with  which 
be  found  himself  treated  by  all  MiBy's  ministers* 
But  the  general  odi«im  into  which  he  had  fallen^ 
Was  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  foHy« 
Between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  there  ha<l  long 
existed  a  deadly  hatt-ed  against  each  other;  in 
associatmg  himself  with  Morton,  and  plotting  a* 

•  Reith,  p.  3^  and  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  IBO. 

t  Buchanan's  History,  Book  XVIII.— His  "  Detec- 
tion, **  in  Anderion*4i  Collections,  vol.  il.  P.  0»  &  and  hit 
*•  OraUon, "  Er  *^ 
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griUitt  Hnntly  luid  Bodiwelly  be  had  irmaedii^ 
ably  offended  these  noblemen;  and  in  desert* 
ing  Morton  and  bis  iactiaKkf  be  bad  forever  loet 
the  friendsbip  of  tbe  only  men  who  seemed  wilU 
ing  to  r^^d  him  with  any  fayoor*  Tbe  distress^ 
ing  consciousness  of  neglect  occasioned  by  his  owH 
mificondiict^  i^as  thus  forced  upon  him  wherever 
be  turned ;  and  instead  of  teaching  him  a  lessiXQ 
af  bmnilityy  it  only  served  to  sovr  bis  temper^ 
and  pervert  his  feelings. .  The  Qneen  was  deeply 
grieved  to.  see  him  so  nniversally  bated ;  and  anjcfti 
ooaly  endeatottred  to  make  herself  the  connecting 
link  between  him  and  her  incensed  nobility.  Tbia 
was-  all  shis  conld  do ;  for^  even  althoa§^  she  ha4 
Irisfaed  it,  she  coald  not  have  dismissed,  to  pleasil 
him,  such  Oi  her  ministers  as  he  considered  ohf 
B03U01I8 ;  a  measure  so  oncenstitittional  would 
have  led  to  a  second  rebellion.  But  she  bop^ 
ed  by  tteatii^  ber  husband  kindly,  and  atiow* 
ing  him  every  attention  herself,  to  make  it  be  usm 
doatood  thiitJBbe  expected  others  would  be  equals 
ly  respectful.  Having  spent  some  days  togethea 
at  AUoa,  Mafy  and  Diumley  w«it  to  Peebles-rfiire 
to  enjoy  1^  amusement,  oif  bunting ;  but  finding 
btile  sporty  they  returned  aa  the  20tb  of  August 
to.Edmbui^.  Thence,  ibey  went  to  Stirling^ 
taking  the  young  Prince  with  thmn,  whom  tb^ 
established  in.  StirUpg  Castle*  Both  well,  in  the 
meantime^  In  his  capacity  of  Lieutenant  of  the 
Borders^  was  iil  some  of  tbe  soutberp  shires  at* 
lending  the  duties  of  his  charge*  * 

It  is  necessary  to  detail  these  fects  thus  mi« 
irately^  as  I^fery's  principal  calinnniator,  Bncbanan, 

•  ChahAers,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  st  scq.    GoodftU,  vol.  i.  p: 
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endearonn  to  ettftbliab,  by  a  tissue  of  Msehoodi^ 
that  immediately  after  her  delivery,  or  perhgpft 
before  it,  she  conceived  a  criminal  attachment  for 
DothwelL  This  absurdity  has  gained  credit  witb 
several  later  writers,  and  particularly  with  Ro* 
bertson,  whose  knowledge  of  Mary  s  motions  apd 
domestic  arrrangemeats  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  appears  to  hare  been  very  superficial.  Yet 
he  may  be  regarded  as  eren  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  the  former.  Buchanan's  yira^neo 
and  evident  party  spirit,  carry  their  own  oontm^ 
diction  along  with  them ;  whilst  Robertson,  not 
Tenturing  to  go  the  same  lengths,  (though  guided 
in  his  belief  entirely  by  Buchanan),  imparts  to 
the  authority  on  which  he  trusts  a  greater  air  of 
plausibility,  by  softening  down  the  violenoe  of  the 
original,  to  suit  the  calmer  tone  ^iprafes^edJly  un^^ 
prejudiced  history.  In  the  progress  of  these  Me* 
moirs,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  Robert^ 
son  8  affected  candour,  or  too  hastily  formed  be« 
Uef,  is  as  little  to  be  depended  on  aa  Bncbmaa's 
undisguised  malice. 

•  Buchanan  wishes  it  to  be  belioTed,.  in  the  first 
place,  that  Mary  entertained  a-  guilty  love  >  for 
Rizzio.  He  then  proceeds  to  assert,  that  in  lit* 
tie  more  than  three  months  after  his  barbarous 
assassination,  she  had  fallen  no  less  violently  in 
love  with  Bothwell,  although,  in  the  meantimei 
she  had  been  employed  in  giving  birth  to  her  first 
child,  by  a  husband,  whom  he  allows  she  doated 
on  nine  or  ten  months  before.  .  To  bolster  up  this 
^of y,  he  perverts  facts  with  the  most  reckless  in- 
difference. One  specimen  of  his  style  we  haw 
already  seen  in  his  account  of  the  Queen's  voyage 
to  Alloa;  and  proceeding  with  his  narTatixe»  we  find 
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Inrfposfdrely  assertiiig  in  the  sequel,  that  for  the 
P^  or  three  following  months,  Mary  was  coq« 
stttitiy  in  t^e  company  of  Bothwell,  and  of  Both* 
well  alone,  knowing  as  he  must  have  done  all  the 
wbile,  that  Murray  and  Damley,  Bothwell's  prin* 
flpal  enemies,  were  her  chief  associates,  and  that 
Sothwell  spent  most  of  the  time  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom^ 

'  Rohwtson   dates  even   more  confidently  than 
BnciniQan,  the  commencement  of  Mary's  love  for 
■fiotbtrell  at  a  period  prior  to  her  delivery.     But 
Qpon  this  hypothesis,  it  is  surely  odd,  that  Murray 
aiid  Argyle  were  permitted  by  the  Queen  to  re« 
side  in  the  C«8tle  previous  to  and  during  her  con* 
finement,  whilst  the  same  favour  was  peremptorily 
fefosed  to  Bo^well ;  and  it  is  no  less  odd,  that 
shortly  after  her  delivery.  Secretary  Maitland,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Atho),  was  receiv* 
ed  once  more  into  favour,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  Bothwell.     It  is  no  doubt  possiblr, 
that  notwithstanding  this  presumptive  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  Mary  may  at  this  very  time  have  had  a 
vioient  love  for  Bothwell ;  but  are  we  to  give  credit 
to  ^e  improbability,  merely  because  Buchanan  was 
the  slave  of  party  feeling,  and  Robertson  dispos* 
ed  to  be  credulous  ?  Are  the  detected  fabrications 
of  the  one,  entitled  to  any  better  consideration 
than  the  gratuitous  suppositions  of   the   other? 
*'  Strange  and  surprisingly  wild,  *'   says   Keitb^ 
*^  are  the  accounts  given  by  Knox,  but  more  es- 
pecially by  Buchanan,  concerning  the  King  and 
Queen   about  this   time.     I  shall  not  reckon  it 
worth  while  to  transcribe  them  here ;  and  the  be^ 
and  shortest  confutation  I  could  propose  of   them 
i»,  to  leave  my  readers  ^he  tiouble,  or  rather  sati? 
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beAvi^9  to  cawyre  die  «i»e  widi  die  ;^- 
meotioned  tbennctu  (of  detpatehes  fmnkRandelpk 
to  Cecil)  aad  the  three  fqlloving  antfaentic  kl* 
terBy "  from  the  French  and  Seettieh  ambaaaadero 
and  the  Qneea's  Priry  CotUGiL  *  Robertson^  k 
i»  trae,  after  hanag  aaaerted^  dwt  *i  Bothweil  |iH 
tbia  while  was  the  Queen's  prime. confident,  "  and 
that  he  had  acquired  a  '*  sway  over  her  heut^*^ 
proceeds  to  confess,  that  ^^  such  delicate  tnuntiona 
of  paasion  can  be  discerned  only  by  those  who  are 
IMlmittiBd  near  the  persons  of  the  parties,  and  who 
oan  view  the  aecset  woikings  of  the  heart  with^alm 
and  aente  obser?ation. ''  '*  Neither  Knox  nor 
Buchanan, "  be  adds,  **  enjoyed  these  advnntagee. 
Their  humble  station  aMowed  them  only  a  distant 
access  to  the  Queen  and  her  fa/rourite ;  and  the 
ardour  of  their  eeai,  and  the  yiolence  of  their  pre« 
judices  rend^iied  their  opinions  rash,  precipitate,  a»d 
inaecnrate. "  This  is  apparency  so  explicit  ajad 
fair,  that  the  only  wonder  is,  upon  what  grounds 
Kobertson  ventured  to  make  hie  accusation  of 
MAry>  having  thus  shown  how  little  dependenoe 
W99  to  be  placed  on  the  only  authorities  whidi 
snppprted  him  in  it*  It  appears  that  he  came  to 
his  conclusions  by  a  process  of  his  own,  which 
rendered  him  independent  both  of  Knox  and  Bo* 
ehanan*  "  Subsequent  historians, "  he  s^s,  **  can 
judge  of  the  reality  of  this  reciprocal  pasnon  only 
hy  its  ^ects. "  Robertson  most  of  course  have 
been  aware  that  he  thus  opened  the  gate  to  a 
Aood  of  uncertainty,  seeing  that  the  same  efiecta 
may  spring  from  a  hundred  different  causes*  U 
a  man  be  found  dead,  before  looking  for  his  mur* 

♦  Keith,p.ai5. 
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4ti»rit  ualmj«*iirop«rtoiBqili»0  il4ietlier)i]|  has 
be#ii  anrdered.  Beesdesy  if  eff«ei8  we  Co  be  nado 
ihe  ciit^iiea  by  wbich  to  form  an  epimoiiy  the* 
giieUMt  eare  most  be  takea  that  iJiey  be  not  mie^ 
mpmented.  Maty  tmiat  not  be  aaid  to  have  beett 
afrgat'deal  in  BetbweU^  eompany,  at  a  time  sh0 
wai  almost  neTer  witb  him,  and  she  must  not  b» 
dweribed  as  being  eeMom  with  her  husband,  at  a 
time  they  w^re  constantly  togetiier. 

Lain^  is  ano^er  and  still  kter  writer,  who  hai^ 

pwdaced  a  rery  able  piece  of  special  pleading  a-^ 

gnniat  Mmy,  in  whidi  a  lake  edotning  is  eontinnal'it 

^  given  to  facto.    *^  After  her  delivery, "  he  sayB|- 

^  die  nMao^ed  'secretly  flMm  the  Castle,  and  was 

Mowed  by  Doniley  to  AUoa,  Milmg^  Me^et* 

had,  and  bacie  agaan  to  Edii^iirgh^  as  tf  sbo  were' 

dmifoQs  to  escBM  from'  the  presence  of  her  bns* 

load."    That  Damley  foiUmed  Mary,  is  an  as- 

manptien  of  Mr  Laing's  own.    Conceited  as  the^ 

yomig  Ktng^  was,  be  would  rather  never  hare  sthr- 

nd  out  of  hii  diamber  again,  than  have  con- 

dttomded  to  follow  so  petsereringly  one  wbo^ 

wkbsd  to  ftfoid  him,  ilist  to  Alloa,  then  to  Stirling, 

thsD  into  Peebles-sldre,  then  back  again  te  Edin- 

^wgh,  and  tmce  more  to  Stirling.     The  only  cor^ 

wtt  pait  of  Lalog^s  staM»ment  is,  that  Mary  chose 

to  go  by  water  to  AUoa,  whilst  Damley  preferrecl 

tnrvelling  by  land ;  perhaps  becausehe  wished  to^ 

hmt  by  the  way,  or  call  At  the  seats  of  some  of 

fc  nobility.     The  distance,  ^together,  was  only 

^^^SDty  mfles ;  and  tiie  notion  that  Mary  remorea 

^  feeredy"  fram  the  Castie,  for  the  impoifant  pur>i 

puipose  of  takis^  an  excursion  to  Alloa,  is  abso- 

htely  ludicrous.     In  support  of  his  assertion  tbal» 

VOL.  I.  .  2  c  I 
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Mary  had  ioM  her  bean  to  BothwelU  Lung  pM^ 
ceeds  to  mention,  that,  ahoriJy-  after  the  aa-^ 
aasaination  of  Rizzio,  the  Earl,  for  hk  sacceaa^ 
fill  senricee,  was  loaded  with  fiiYOurB  and  prefeiv 
ment.  That  Mary  should  hare  conferred  aoncie 
neward  upon  a  noblemail  whose  power  and  fi-» 
delity  were  the  chief  means  of  presendng  her  oa 
9  tottering  throne,  is  not  at  ail  unlikely;  Imt,. 
to  make  that  reward  appeu*  disproportioned  to. 
the  occasion,  Laing  misdates  the  time  when  most 
of  Bothwell  8  offices  of  trust  were  bestowed  upon* 
him.  Several  of  them  were  his  by  hereditary 
ijgbt,  such  as  those  of  I^rd  High  Admiral,  and 
the  Sheriffships  of  Berwick,  Haddington,  and 
Edinburgh.  Part  of  his  audiority  on  the  Borders 
be  had  acquired  during  the  time  of  the  late  Queen* 
Regent,  Mary  s  mother,  having  been  made  her  Lieu* 
tenant,  and  keeper  of  Hmrnitage  Castle,  in  1556  ; 
and  it  was  immediately  after  his  restoration  to  fsf- 
▼our,  during  the  continuance  of  ^Murray's  rebd* 
lion,  that  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Weeti 
and  Middle  Marches,  a  situation  which  implied 
the  superiority  of  the  Abbeys  of  Melrose  tmd  Had* 
dington.  *  The  only  addition  made  to  Bothwdl  a 
possessions  and  titles,  in  c<msequence  of  his  eer* 
vices  after  Rizjtio's  death,  was  that  of  the  Castle 
and  Lordship  of  Dunb(»',  together  willt  a  grant 
of  some  crown  lands,  -f* 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  willi 
Bothwell,  which  we  omitted  to  mention  be- 
fmre,  but  which  'may  with  propriety  be  stated 
here.     At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  when  he 

■  •   Knox,   p.  386— Anderson,  vol.  i.   p.    90— Tytlcr, 
>?*>».  ii.  p.  3^— Chalmers,  vol  ii.  p.  206-207* 
\  Kncx,  p.  396,4ind  Chalmers,  p.  219. 
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is  aedued  of  being  engaged  ia  a  crimiaal  int6&» 
course  with  Maiy,  he  had  been  only  two  or  three 
montha  married  to  a  wife  erery  way  deserving  of 
his  love.  Three  weeks  before  the  death  of  Riz* 
aoy  h&  imd  espoused,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  the  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  the  sister  of  his  friend» 
the  Earl  of-  Hmtly.  She  was  .just  twenty,  and 
was  possessed  of  an  elegant  and  eoltivated  under* 
atandingw  They  were  married  at  Holyrood,  ob 
the  2Sd  of  Febroary  1566,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Reformed  persuasion^  in  direct  opposition  to 
Mary's  wishes*  She  entertained  them,  howoFer, 
«fr»a  banqaet  on  the  first  day;  and  the  feasting' 
Mad  rejoicings  continued  for  a  week*  ^'  The  Queea 
desired,'"  says  Knox,  ^^that  the  marriage  might 
be  made  in  the  chapel  at  the  naass^  which  the 
Earl  Bothwell  would  in  no  ways  grant.  '*  *  Waa 
there  any  love  existing  at  tins  tiaae  between  Mary 
and  her  minister  ?  Robertson  and  Laing  seem  to 
think  there  was.  Choosing  to  judge  of  Mary  s 
feelings  towards  Bothwell  by  ^ects,  not  of  ef» 
fects  by  feelings,  they  quote  several  passages  from 
^e  letters  of  one  or  two  of  the  foreign  ambassa* 
dors  then  in  Scotland,  which  mention  that  Both<* 
welt  possessed  great  influence  at  court.  That  these 
ambassadors  report  no  more  than  the  truth  may  be 
very  safely  granted ;  though  certainly  there  ia  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  enjoyed  so  much  weight 

*  Knox,  p.  392.  Chalmers,  voL  ii.  p.  206  and  218. 
I<aing,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  In  the  first  edition  of  Ty tier's 
**  Vindication,  "  Bothwell,  being  confounded  with  the  for- 
mer £arl,  bis  father,  was  said  to  be  about  fifty-nine  atthi^ 
period.  In  the  second  edition,  Tytler  partly  corrected  his 
error,  but  not  entirely  ;  for  he  stated  Bothweirs  age  to  be 
forty-three  when  he  married.  Chalmers, -^ho  is  seldom 
wrong  in  the  matter  jo£  dates,  has  settled  the  question. 
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«B  Mvray,  or  more  ihvi  Hvalty.  Yei  }ie.do« 
served  better  than  ibe  former,  for  he  hfid  hither^ 
to,  with  one  exception,  continued  as  iaithfal  tt 
Mary,  as  he  had  previously  been  to  her  mother* 
The  letters  alluded  to,  only  repeat  what  Ram 
dolph  had  mentioned  six  mon&s  before*  80 
early  as  October  1565,  only  two  months  after 
Mary's  raaniage  with  Damley,  and  when  her 
love  for  him  remained  at  its  height,  RandoijAi 
wrote  to  Cecil ;  **  My  Lord  Bothwell,  for  his  great 
virtue,  doth  now  aU,  next  to  the  Earl  of  Athol. "  § 
IVas  Mary  in  lonre  with  Bothwell  at  Mb  date  1 
Or  was  it  with  the  Earl  of  Ath<d  ?  Apd  did  she 
postpone  her  attachment  to  Bothwell,  till  he  should 
pove  his  for  her,  by  becoming  the  husband  of  Ui« 
Lady  Jane  Gordon  ?— We  proceed  with  our  nar-« 
nitive. 

Having  spent  some  time  udth  Damley  at  Stif» 
ling,  Mary  returned  to  Edinburgh*  for  the  des# 
patch  of  public  business,  on  the  11th  or  12th  of 
September.  She  wished  Damley  to  accompany 
her ;  but  as  he  could  not,  or  would  no%  act  with 
either  Murray's  or  Huntly  s  party,  he  recused*  Oa 
the  2l8t,  8h^  came  again  to  Stirling  ;  but  was  re* 
palled  once  more  to  Edinburgh,  by  her  Privy 
Council,  on  the  23d.  She  left  the  French  amba»« 
sador,  Le  Croc,  with  the  w&yward  Darnley,  hop^ 
ing  that  his  wisdom  and  experience  might  be  ai 
benefit  to  him^H  The  distinction  which,,  frpm 
this  period  up  to  the  hour  of'  his  death,  Damley 
constantly  made  between  his  feelings  for  Mary 
herself^   and  fpr  her  ministersi  is  very  strikingi 

..  §  Cbalmert,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
P  f:ba|mers,  voU  i.  p.  183  imd  IJfi. 
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With  Maiy  he  was  always  willing  to  associate, 
and  she  had  the  same  desire  to  be  as  much  as 
ahe  could  with  him ;  but  with  the  conditions  he 
exacted,  and  by  which  alone  she  was  to  purchase 
mncb  of  his  company,  it  was  impossible  for  her* 
to  comply.     She  might  as  well  have  given  up  hei* 
erown  at  once,  as  hare  dismissed  all  those  officerer 
of  state  with  whom  Damley  had  quarrelled.    TheT 
truth  is,  her  husband's  situation  was  a  very  unfor^ 
tnnate  one«      His  own  imbecility  and  unlawful 
ffinbition,    had    brought  upon  him  genei'al   odi-» 
urn;  but  if   he  had  possessed  a  stronger  mind, 
or  a  greater  stock  of  hypocrisy,  he  might  have 
re-established  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility.     But  he  had 
Beither  the  prudence  to  disguise  his  sentiments^ 
nor  the  ability  to  maintain  them.     ^*  He  had  not 
learned, "  says  Chalmers,    ''  to  smile,   and   smile, 
and  be  a  villain.     He  was  still  very  young,  and 
still  very  inexperienced ;   and  the   Queen   could 
not  easily  govern  without  the  aid  of  those  odiouar 
men, " — his  enemies. 

Mary  bad  been  only  a  few  days  in  Edinbnrgh^^ 

when  she  received  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Len« 

BOX,  Damley  s  father,  which  afflicted  her  not  a 

little.    Lennox,  who  resided  principally  at  Glas-» 

gow,  had  gone  to  Stirling  to  visit  his  son ;  and 

Damley  had  there  communicated  to  him  a  de-^ 

sign,  his  present  discontents  had  suggested,  which 

Was  to  leave  the   country  and  proceed  to  the 

Continent.      Both  Lennox  and  Le   Groc,    "  a 

wise  aged  gentleman,  ^  as  Holinshed  calls  him> 

had  done  all  they  could  to  divert  him  from  so 

mad  a  purpose ;   but  his  resolution  seined  to 

2e  2 
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be  fixed.  Mary  immediMely  laid  her'  Tadi^i^ 
in-law'e  letter  before  her  Fnvj  Covmcily  wfaor: 
^*  took  a  resolution  to  talk  with  4be  Kiog,  tha^. 
they  might  learn  from  himself  t|ie  ooc^otf  e€ 
^18  hasty  deliberation  of  his,  if  any  such  he  had  $ 
imd  likewise*  that  they  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  advise  her  Majesty  after  what  manner  cte 
should  comport  herself  in  diis  eonjanetare."^-  *^ 
On  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that  lliis  rempf 
hition  was  adopted,  (the  $9th  of  September)^ 
Paniley  himself  arrived  at  Holyrood ;;— but  btaig 
informed  that  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Murray,  and 
Bothes  were  with  the  Queen,  he  declared  fa» 
would  not  enter  the  palace  till  they  departed,  i* 
The  Queen  took  this  petulant  behaviour  as  mildc 
ly  as  possible ;  and  glad  of  his  arrival,  even  coo^ 
descended  to  go  forth  from  the  palace  to  meet 
her  husband,  and  conducted  him  to  her  own  apart4 
inent,  where  they  spent  the  night  together.  :|l 

Next  day,  Mary  prevailed  upon  her  husband  Uit 
fittend  a  meeting  6f  her  Council.  They  requested 
to  be  informed  by  the  King,  whether  be  had  ac-t 
tually  resolved  to  depart  out  of  the  realm,  and 
|f  he  had,  what  were  the  motives  that  influence 
^d  him,  and  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  Thef' 
added,  <<  that  if  he  could  complain  of  any  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm,  be  they  of  what  quality  soi* 
ever,  the  fault  should  be  immediately  repaired  to 

»  Mttdand's  Official  Letter  to  Catherine  de  Medlcisyia 
Keith,  p.  34a 

t  These  noblemen,'  it  may  be  observed,  instead  of  be* 
ing  the  friends,  were  the  personal  and  political  enemies  of 
Bothwel],  with  whom  Darnley  was  less  displeased  duut 
vith.tbcDOL 

i  Goodall,  voL  i.  p.  884v— l^eith,  p,  3i& 
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Ms  dRt^factibn***  Mary  bersolf  took  bim  by  the 
kami,  and  speaking  a^eclionately  to  bin^  "  be« 
•ongbt  biiBy  for  Gocls  fldte^.  to  declare  if  she  had 
p^en  btm  any  (Nxasuw  for  this  resoluticm./'.  * . 
She  bad  «  dear  eanseimcey  she  «eid>  thai  in  j^UbfV 
l^b  iifiB  bad  done  no  action  which  coiild  any  waya 
fonsjadge  (»tber  ^his  or  b<v.  oHii  bonoiur ;  but, 
l|ev«rtbeles%  that  as  she  mighty  perbiqM,  h$T6  giFea 
him  o£feti{»  without  design*  she  was  willing  to 
auikfi.  aasendSy  as  |ur  as  be  should  requirey-HUOMi 
thorefece  "  prayed  bim  not  to  dissemble  the  occaf  • 
mm  9S  hm  displeasure,  if  wxf  he  had,  nor  to  spare 
kkir  IB  ibe  least  manner."  f  Mainley  aiyiwered  dis^ 
tinetly,  tbist  he  bad  no  fia^ult  to  find  with  the  Queen  g 
hut  he  w^a  eidier  unable  or  unwilling  to  expluii 
iorthen  With  the  stubborn  discontent  of  a  petted 
^hild,  be  would  neither  say  one  thing  nor  another 
f— neither  ^nfess  nor  deny.  Without  agreeing  to 
aHer  Ins  d6t«rjnination>  whatoTer  it  might  be,  and 
it  was  p^rbapB,  after  all,  only  a  trick  contrived  to 
walk  upon  Mary's  affections^  and  intimidate  her 
iato  bis  wiabes,  be  at  length  took  bis  leave.  Upon 
fobg  auny,  be  sftid  to  the  Queen,  <<  Farewell* 
Ma^un ;  y«n  shall  not  see  my  &ce  for  a  long 
while."  He  nei^t  bade  Le  Croc  farewell;  and 
dien  turning  coldly, to  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
he  said,  <'  Gentlemen,  adieu. "  t 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mary  received  a  letter  from 
Pundey,  in  which  be  complained  of  two  things. 
**  One  is,"  says  MaitUind,  '<  thtit  her  Majes^ 
ty  trusts  him  not  with  so  much  authority,  n<nr. 

«  Le  Croc's  Letter  in  I^eitb,  p«  346, 
t  Maitland'8  Letter  in  Keith,  p.  3^9. 
}  Keith,  idem,  p.  346  and  349. 
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19  at  such  pains  to  adTance  him,  andiDiUce  hinr^. 
be  honoured  in  the  nation,  as  she  at  first  was. 
And  the  other  point  is,  that  bobocly  attends  him, 
and  that  the  nobility  des(»t^  his  company.     To 
these  two  points  the  Qneen  has  made  answer,  that 
if  the  case  be  so,  he  ought  to  blame  himself,  not 
her ;  for  that  in  the  beginning  she  hadctmfiMTed 
so  much  hononr  upon  him,  as  came  afterwards  to* 
render  herself  "very  uneasy,  the  credit  and  repnta* 
tion  wherein  she  had  placed  him  having  served  as 
ar  shadow  to  iJiose  who  have  most  heinously  o& 
fended  her  Majesty ;  bat,  howsoever,  that  she  has, 
notwithstanding  l^is,  continued  to  show  him  such, 
respect,  that  although  they  who  did  perpetrate  tiio 
mimler  of  her  faithful  servant;  had  entered  her 
diamber  with  his  knowledge,  having  followed  him' 
close  at  the  back,  and  had  named  him-  the  chieif  of 
their  enterjmse,- — ^yet  would  she  never  accuse  him- 
thereof,  but  did  always  eSEcuse  him,  and  was  will- 
ing to  appear  as  if  she  believed  it  not.     And  diea> 
as  to  his  being  not  attended,— ^the  fault  thereof 
must  be  charged  upon  himself,  since  she  has  al- 
ways made  an  offer  to  him  of  her  own  servants^- 
And  for  the  nobility,  they  come  to  court,  and  pay 
deference  and  respect,  according  as  they  hi^e  any 
matters  to  doy  and  as  they  receive  a  kindly  coun- 
tenance ;  but  that  he  is  at  no  pains  to  gain  them, 
and  make  himself  beloved  by  them,  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  these  noblemen  to  enter  his 
room,  whom  she  had  first  appointed  to  be  about 
his  person.     If  the  nobility  alumdon  him,  his  6wn^ 
deportment  tovrards  them  is  the  cause  thereof; 
for  if  he  desire  to  be  followed  and  attended  by 
them,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  make  them  to 
love  him,  and  to  this  purpose  must  render  himself 
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to  them ;  wkhont  wbiahy  it  will  prote  % 
most  difiknlt  tadc  for  her  Mijesty  to  regnliM  tlni 
pobt,  cspedallyto  ndce  the  nobility  consent  that 
h0  •hall  Imye  the  managemeBt  of  akatn  )mt  tnt^ 
hkhanda;  hecanse  she  ^nda  them  nttoiy  avetie 
to  any  such  matter. "  * 

No  answer  or  explanation -eonld  he  more  satis- 
fitetety  ;  and  the  whole  affair  exhibits  a  higli» 
ly  foyonrable  riew  of  Mary's  condnct  and  d^ 
raeUtr^  Le  Croc  accordingly  says,  in  the  letter  air 
ready  quoted^*'— ^'  I  never  saw  her  Majesty  so 
■mcb  beknredy  esteemed,  and  bonoitred;  nor  ae 
^nat  a  harmony  amongst  all  her  sdbjeets  as  at  pre^ 
wHit  Is,  by  her  wise  condncf,  for  I  cannot  perceive 
the  smsUest  difierence  or  division. "  That  Dar% 
ley  ever  amonriy  intended  to  qnit  the  country^ 
it  has  been  fluid,  is  extremely  uncertain.  It 
woald  Appear^  however,  a<5cording  to  Knox,  that 
he  still  iHurbowred  some  chimerical  design  of  mak- 
i|ig  himself  independent  of  Mary,  and  with  tbi* 
^ww  he  treacherously  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and 
tbe  Kings  of  Spain  and  France,  misrepresent- 
log  the  state  of  aAirs,  and  offering,  with  their 
ttsistance,  to  re^sstablish  the  Catholip  reltgionw 
Co^es  of  these  letters,  Knox  adds,  fell  into 
Mary*l^ands,  who,  of  course,"  took  steps  to  pre- 
heat their  jneeting  with  any  attention  at  the 
Continental  courts,  f  But  he  this  matter  as  it 
nifty,  (and  its  truth  rests  upon  rather  doubtful  au** 
^ority,  since  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  either  by  th0 
I'OKds  of  Plrivy  Coipncil  or  the  French  Ambassa- 

•  Seitli,  idevn^  p.  35p,  f  Knof ,  p,  SflST. 
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6at\  H  is  certain  dwt  Damley'a  determiiiatiOTiy 
Insdly  fonned,  wis  as  hastily  abandoned.  * 

.  Shortly  after  her  hnslmnd  a  departore  (rom  Ediii* 
hnrghy  the  Queen,  attended  by  her  officers  of  state, 
net  ant  upon  a  progress  towards  the  Borders,  with 


^  *  The  ttxm  wbich  BocTianaii  gives  to  the  'whole  of 
tills  afiair,  in  the  work  he  libellonsly  calls  a  *'  Hktory,  '* 
acarcely  deserves  notice.  *^  In  the  >nieanum^**  he  vera- 
oiously  writes  in  his  Eighteenth  Book,  **•  the  Kia^, 
finding  no  place  for  favour  with  his  wife,  is  sent  away 
^th  injuries  and  reproaches ;  and  timugh  he  often ' 
tried  her  spirit,  yet  by  no  offices  of  obsenrance  could  he 
iibtain  to  be  admitted  to  conjugal  familiarity  as  |)efos« ; 
whereupon  he  retired,  in  discontent,  to  Stirling. "  In  his 
*'  Detection,*'  he  is  still  more  ludicrously  false.  *'  In  the 
meantime,*'  he  writips,*  **  the'  King  commanded  out  of 
nght,  and  with  injuries  and  miseries  banished  £rom  ber, 
kept  himself  close  with  a  few  of  his  serv^n^.  atiSurling  ; 
for,  alas !  what  should  he .  else  do  ?  He  could  not  creep 
infb  any  piece  of  grace  with  the  Queen,  nor  could  get  so 
much  as  to  obtain  bis  daily  necessary  expenses,  to  find 
bis  servants  aad  horses.  And,  finally,  with  brawlings 
lightly  rising  for  every  small  trifle,  and  quarrels,  usually 
picked,  he  was  chased  out  of  her  presence ;  yet  his  heart, 
obstinately  fixed  in  loving  her,  could  not  be  restrained, 
but  he  must  needs  come  back  to  Edinbur^  of  purpose, 
.with  all  kind  of  serviceable  humbleness-,  to  gee  some  entry 
into  her  former  favour,  and  to  recov«r  the  kind  society  of 
marriage  :  who  once  again,  with  most  dishonouMlile  dis* 
dain  excluded,  once  again  returns  from  whence  be  came, 
there,  as  in  solitary  desert,  to  bewail  his  woful  miseries.'' 
Anderson,  vol.  it  p.  0. — Another  equally- honest  record  of 
these  times,  commonly  known  by  tlie  name  of  **  Murray's 
or  Cecil's  Journal,  "  the  former  having  supplied  the  in- 
formation to  the  latter,  to  answer  his  own  views  at  a  sul>> 
sequent  period,  says, — *<  At  tins  time,  the  King  coming 
from  Stirling,  was  rejmlsed  vfUh  chiding."  The  same 
Journal  mentions,  that,  on  the  24th  of  September,  Mary 
lodged  in  the  Chequer  House,  afid  met  with  Bothwell, — 
a  story  which  Buchanan  disgustingly  amplifies  in  his  De- 
tectioni  though  the  Fk-ivy  cSuucil  records  prove  that  the 
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die  tiews  an  partiea]«r»  of  holding  jvslle^coiirto  at 
Jedbuigh.  The  soathem  marches  of  Scothuid 
were  almost  always  in  a  state  of  insabOTdmatioD. 
The  recent  encouragement  which  the  secret  piac^ 
tiees,  first  of  Murray  and  afterwards  of  Morten, 
both  aided  by  Elizabeth,  had  given  to  the  turbu* 
lent  spirit  of  the  Borderers,  called  loudly  for  the 
interference  of  the  law»  Mary  had  intended  to 
bold  assizes  in  Liddisdale  in  August,  but  on  ae« 
eoAnt  of  the  harrest,  postponed  leaving  Edinbu^ 
till  October.  On  the  6th  or  7th  of  that  month, 
she  sent  forward  Bothweu,  her  Lieutenant,  to 
« make  the  necessary  preparations  for  her  amval» 
and  on  the  8th,  the  Queen  and  her  Court  set  out, 
—the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  southem 
shires  having  been  summoned  to  meet  her  with 
their  retainers  at  Melrose.    On  tho  lOth  abe  9j^ 

Queen  lodged  in  h&r  Palace  of  Holyrood  on  the  HMk 
vUh  her  Privy  Council  and  officers  of  stale  in  attendance* 
As  to  Buchanao*s  complaiot,  that  the  King  was  stinted 
In  his  necessary  expenses,  the  treasurer's  accounts  clearly 
show  its  falsehood.     *«  The  fact  is,"  sa^s  Chalmers,  *«  that 
he  was  allowed  to  order,  by  himself,  payments  in  money 
.  and  furnishments  of  necessaries  from  the  public  treasurer* 
And  the  treasurer's  accounts  show  that  be  w^  amply  fur* 
ni8he4jvith  necessaries  at  the  very  time  when  those  calum- 
nious statements  were  asserted  hy  men  who  knew  them 
to  be  untrue^  On  two  days  alone,  the  IStb  and  Slst  of  Au* 
fust,  the  treasurer,  by  the  King  and  Queen's  order,  was 
fuppUed  with  a,  vast  niimber  of  articles  for  the  King's  use 
alone,  amounting  to  300/.,  which  is  more  than  the  Queen 
had  for  six  months,  even  including  the  necessaries  which 
she  had  during  her  confinement** — Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  18& 
These  minute  details  would  be  unworthy  of  attention^ 
did  they  not    serve    to    prove   the    difficulty  of  deter- 
mining whether  Buchanan's  patron,  who  was  also  Mary's 
Prime  Minister,  or  the  Historian  himself,  possessed  the 
wpitrior  talent  for  xxMsrej^reseotatioii* 


iiircd  Bl  JeAmifh.  There,  or  it  m^y  Int^'lieeii 
Ml  her  way  from  Melrofle,  she' received  the  disa* 
greeable  newt,  that  on  the  very  day  she  left  Edin* 
hsrgfa,  her  Lientenant's  authority  had  been  iosidted 
Vy  some  of  the  minily  Borderers,  and  that  soon 
after  his  reaching  hia  Cattle  of  Hermitage,  a  place 
af  strength  about  eighteen  miles  from  JedhnngK 
be  had  been  severely  and  dangeroosly  vrowided. 
Different  historians  assign  different  reasons  for 
die  attack  made  on  BothweH.  Some  say  that 
Morton  had  bought  .over  the  tribe  lof  BUiots, 
to  revenge  his  present  disgrace  upon  one  whom 
be  considered  an  enemy.  Others,  witii  greater 
probability,  assert,  that  it  was  only  a  riot  ooca«» 
•ioned  by  thieves,  whose  lawless  prooeedinga 
BothweH  willed  to  punirii.  Bat  whichever  state* 
■wnt  be  correct,  die  report  of  what  had  actttaliy 
taken  place  was,  as  nlsnal,  a  good  deal  exag- 
gerated when  it  readied  Mary,  Being  engaged^ 
however,  with  public  business  at  Jedburgh,  tAm 
was  prevented,  for  several  days,  from  ascertaining 
the  precise  truth  for  herself.  Finding  that  she  had 
leisure  on  the  16di  of  the  month,  and  being  infonn«« 
ad  that  her  Lieaturant  was  still  confined  with  liia 
wounds,  she  paid  him  the  compliment,  or  radier 
discharged  the  duty  of  riding  across  the  country 
widi  some  attendaiits,  both  to  inquire  into  the 
rtate  of  his  heahfa,  and  to  learn  to  what  extent  faw 
authority  had  been  insulted  in  his  person.  She 
remained  with  him  only  an  hour  or  two,  and  re* 
tamed  to  Jedburgh  the  same  evening,  * 
.    The  above  simple  statement  of  facts,  so  natural 

V    •  Blrrel»8  Diary.— Keith,  p.  351.— Goodsll,  vol.  i.  pu 
308.— Chalmere,  voi.  i.  p*  190^  ^qL  ii.  p.  109  ami  Sfk  .   » 
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iir4MMeIv«t»'aiui  socooplelriy  jnitlMnticailed/ 
aeqfainMi  ad^tMoal  intsiesl  when  eompared  wilh 
AecQiiiiiioii  venion of  tfak  itory  which  Baehfinan 
tod  hts  ioUaww  Robertooa  have  conttired  to  ren- 
^  provBleai.  **  WheD  the  ii«wb  that  Bothwell 
was  in  gsMt  dangev  of  hie  life^ "  cays  Bachanaa, 
\*  waa  bfimgbtio  the  Qnaena^.B0rl4t(m9^  though 
the  tomter  was  vary  sharp,  uhejlew  in  kasie^  finl 
lo  Mafarose,  then  to  Jedburgh.  There,  though 
aharacwired  oertain  iateUigance  that  Bothwell  was 
aliTa»  yet»  being  impatient  of  delay,  and  not  able 
%Qi  forbear, .  tibough  in  such  a  bad  time  of  the 
y«ar,  natwithttendiag  the  difficulty  of  the  way^ 
asd  the  danger  of  robbers^  she  put  herself  on  her 
jaomey  with  such  attendants  as  hardly  any  honest 
■Mn,  tbsngh  he  was  but  of  a  mean  condition, 
would  tr|»t  htt  life  and  fortune  to.  Prom  thence 
she  natwrhed  agam  to  Jedburgh,  and  ihere  she  was 
nighty  diligsat  in  BBaknig  groat  preparations  for 
Bothwafi's  being  brought  thither. "  *  The  whole 
•f  this  is  a  ttssua  of  w^tful  misfepreseatation.  No 
^m^y  unacquainted  with  Buchanan's  character,  would 
iei|d  the  statement  without  supposing  that  Mary 
pfoeeeded  i^ivect^fiom  Borthwick  to  Hermitage 
Castle,  scaeedy  sU^piag  an  hour  by  the  way. 
Now,  if  Mary  heaird  of  Bothweirs  accident  at 
Bmrthwick  {which  is  scarcely  possible),  it  must 
base  been,  at  the  latest,  jim  the  9th  of  October, 
m  more  probably  on  the  evening  of  the  8th ;  but, 
so  far  from  being  in  a  hurry  in  consequence,  it  ap* 
pearo,  by  the  Privy  Council  Register,  that  she  did 
«ot«sach  Jedburgh  till  the  lOdi,  and,  by  the  Privy 

'    •  Buchanan *«  History,  book  xviii. ;  and  in  hi»  "  Be- 

tection^  **  he  repeats  tbe  s|me  story,  wilh.stiU  more  Tenom. 

VOL.  I.*  2d  .         .         ' 
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Seal  Regittflr,  that  aha  di4  not  Tint  HeraiitB|^ 
Castle  till  the  16th  of  ^  iDiHith.t     Had  aha 
really  ridden  from  Borthwick  to  the  Hermitage  and 
hack  again  to  Jedboigh  in  one  day,  she  would 
have  perfonned  a  joomey  of  neaiiy  seventy  milesy 
which    she  coald  not  have  done  even   thoogh 
she  had  wished  it.     As  to  her  employing  benelfy 
OB  her  retnm  to  Jedhoi^,  <<  in  making  great  pre* 
paratioDs  for  Bothweirs  being  brongbt  thitliary  ** 
she  certainly  must  have  made  extremely  good^nse 
of  her  time,  for  she  retomed  on  the  evening,  of 
the  16th,  and  next  day  she  was  taken  dangeronaly 
ill.     The  motives  which  induced  Buchanan  to  pro* 
pagate  falsehood  concerning  Mary,  are  si^ciently 
known;  but,  being  known,  Robertson  ought  to 
have   been   well  convinced  of  the   truth   of  hia 
allegations  before  he  drew  inferences  upon  such 
authority.     But  the  Poctor  had  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  he  was  to  judge  of  Mary's  love  iom 
Both  well  by  its  efftcU;  and  it  became,  Uierefore^ 
convenient  for  him  to  assert,  that  her  visit  to  Her* 
mitage  Castle  was  one  of  those  effects.    ^^  Mary 
iMlantly  flew  thither, "  he  says,  "^  with  an  impa« 
tience  which  strongly  marks  the  anxiety  of  a  lover, 
but  little  suiting  the  dignity  of  a  queen."     Now, 
**  instantlyi  **  must  mean,  that  she  allowed  at  all 
events  six,  and  probably  seven  days  to  elapse  ;  and 
that,  too,  after  being  informed  of  the  dsmger  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  best  affectioned  of  her 
nobility  had  incurred  in  her  behaln    Robertson 
must  have  thought  it  strange,  that  she  staid  only 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  Castle.    '*  Upon  her  finding 
Bpthwell  slightly  wounded, ''  saya  Tytler,  *^  was  it 

f  Both   of  tliiese  Registers  sre  quoted  by  Chalmers 
vol.  i.  p.  181,  f  *  ^  , 
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We  dttkmade  het  in  such  a  violent  haste  to  retnrn 
htxk  the  same  night  to  Jedburgh,  by  the  same  bad 
roads  and  tedious  miles  ?  Stirely,  if  lore  had  in 
any  degree  possessed  her  heart,  it  must  have  8Up« 
plied  her  with  many  plausible  reasons  for  passings 
that  night  in  her  lover's  company,  without  exposing 
herseif  to  the  inconveniences  of  an  uncomfoitable 
journey,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  night  air  at  that 
season.'*'  If  Mary  had  been  blamed  for^n  over« 
degree*  of  caHofusness  and  indifference,  there  would 
have  been  almost  ihore  justice  in  the  censure« 
Widrlumeet  warmth  Chalmers  remarks,  that  ^<  the 
records  and  the  feuits  laugh  at  Robertson's  false 
dates aadfrlDthy  declamation. ''-f 

011  the  17^  of  October,  Mary  was  seized 
with  a  severe  imd  datigerotis  fever,  and  for  ten 
dajrs  her  life  was  esteemed  in  great  danger;  in^* 
de^,  it  was  at  one  time  reported  at  Edinburgh, 
iMt  she  was  dead.  The  fever  was  accompanied 
with  fainting  or  convulsion-fits,  of  an  unusual  and 
alflbnihg  description.  They  frequently  lasted  for  • 
three  or  four  hours  ;  and  during  their  continuance, 
she  was,  to  ail  appearance;,  lifeless.     Her  body 

+  Miss  Bengei's  observations  upon  this  subject  aYc  judi- 
cious and  forcible.     "  It  wais  not  till  the  16th,  the  Queen, 
with  her  Officers  of  State,  passed  to  Hermitage  Castle, 
twenty  miles  distant,  whether  to  confer  wiih  Botbwell  on 
business,  t^pecting  the  motives  for  the  late  outrage  on  his 
person,  or  purely  as  a  visit  of  friendship  and  condolence,  a 
•respectfulf  and  as  it  should  seem,  weli-merited  acknow^ 
ledgement  of  his  loyal  services,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  since  the  Earl  of  Morton 
thftj  at  that  lime,  known  to  be  in  the  neighbouring  March 
of-Cessfordy.  that- Mary  might  beanxioud  to  ascertain  from 
-Both^U's  lips,  whether  he  ascribed  the  attack  on  his 
person  to  that  nobleman's  insdgation.     In  Morton  s  be- 
half she  had  long  been  importuned  by_Murray,  by  EUzp 
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was  molieiile*;  her  eycB  dowd ;  her  moitdi  fi»t  { 
lier  feet  aad  anns  stiff -and  €oId.  Upon  coniiatf 
eiit  of  these,  she  suflfored  the  roost  dreadiid  piiitti 
her  whole  frame  being  coUsfMed^  and  her  Mmhs 
drawn  writiiingly  together.  She  wad  at  length  so 
much  redncedy  th^t  she  herself  b^an  to  de8{>air  of 
recorery.  She  summoned  together  the  nofalei 
men  who  were  with  her,  in  partievdar  Mniray^ 
Hnntiyy  Rothes»  and  BothireH,  and  gave  them 
trhat  she  believed  to  be  her  dying  advice  and  in* 
etmctions.  BotbweU  was  not  at  Jedbnrgli  whea 
the  Qneen  Wm  taken  ill,  ikot  did  he  shcfwaiif 
greater  haste  to  proceed  thither  wh^i  he  heard  of  hat 
sickness  than  she  had  done  to  visit  him^  it  foemgthla 
S4th  of  October  before  he  left  Hermitage  Castle,  f 
After  requesting  her  connbil  to  pray  for  hei; 
and  professing  her  willingness  to  sobnut  to  tha 
will  of  Heaven,  Mary  recommended  her  son  fo  their 
especial  care.     She  entreated  IhM  they  would  giVtf 

betb,  and  Maitlaady  and,  at  a  proper  lime,  meant  to  yiel4 
tolheir  solicitations.;  but  the  ^scovery  of  a  new  treasoi^ 
would  have  altered  her  proceedings ;  to  ascertain  the  fact 
Was,  therefore,  of  importance.  £fy  whatever  consldenU 
ti6ns  Mary  was  induced  to  pay  this  visit,  there  appeani  not 
(when  calumny  itf  discarded),  any  spedfic  ground  Ibr  the 
suspidoDi  that  she  then  felt  for  jBotfawell  a  warmer  sentS*. 
roent  than  friendship ;  in  all  her  affections,  Mary  was  ar.. 
dent  and  romantic,  and  though  it  should  have  been  admi^ 
ted,  that  she  had  gone  to  Hermitage  Castle,  merely  to  say 
one  kind  word  to  the  loyal  servant,  whose  blood  had  lately 
flowed  in  her  service^  she  had,  two  years  before,  made  • 
far  greater  effort  to  gratify  tk female  friend,  when  she  rode 
to  Callender,  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  Lord  Livingston's 
child,  regardless  of  the  danger  which  awaited  her,  frooi 
Murray  and  bis  party.  "--Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.  We 
have  dwelt  too  long  on  a  calumny  unsupported  by  any  fq* 
apectable  evidence. 

I  Chalmers,  vol.  ii.  p.  2^fr 


«t0»y  ttHmtioii  to  hii  edtiiAtiovi,  isuiSttiiig  nmie  t0 
ttppr^ach  him,  whose  example  mighl  peirert  h^ 
miaaeiB  or  his  miiid,  and  studying  to  brmg  him 
n^  la  all  vTttsoB  aad  godUness.  She  stroagiy  adV 
viiBed  the  same  tolwation  to  he  continued  in  mat^ 
tefs  of  religion,  which  she  had  ffractised;  Idid  tkh 
ooocluded,  by  requesting  thai  suitable  pt&rmoi^ 
llioald  be  made  for  the  seryanto  of  her  household 
to  whom  Mary  was  acmpulously  attefttive^  aad 
by  all  of  wh<M!i9  she  was  much  beloTed.  Fop- 
tmifliiely  howeyer,  after  bA  opportunity  had  bee* 
timti  a^iMded  her  of  e^nebig  her  stfragth.  of  mindb 
and  wyiin^ess  to  ttieet  death,  the  violence  of  heir 
dilieflse  abated^tiind  ho*  youth  luid  good  ^nstitHp 
tion  tiititt^ied  over  the  attack. 

Darnley^  who  was  With  his  fother  at  GlftbgoW) 
Inrobably  did  not  hear  of  th^  Queen's  illness  tiH 
one  or  two  day§  after  its  commencement^;  but 
IM  sodn  Us-  he  Wbs  made  acquainted  with  her  ex^ 
treme  danger,  he  det^mined  on  gokkg  to  see  heff» 
Here  t^ai&^  We  discover  the  marked  distiilclioa 
that  chtfracteiiied  Darnley's  conduct  towards  hie 
wife  and  towards  her  nobility*  With  Mary  hersetf 
he  had  no  quarrel ;  And  though  his  Iolf«  for  het 
was  not  so  strcfng  and  pnre  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  was  easily  forgotten  when  it  stood  hi 
the  way  of  his  own  selfish  wishes,  he  neVer 
lost  any  opportunity  of  evincing  his  desire  to  eon* 
iinue  on  a  fiien^y  footing  with  her.  Wheil 
he  last  parted  from  her  at  Holyrood,  he  had  SAld 
that  she  should  not  see  him  for  a  long  while  ;  but 
startled  into  'better  feelings  by  her  unexpected  Ul^ 
ness,  he  came  to  visit  her  at  .Jedburgh,  on  thfs 
28th  of  October.  The  Queen  was,  by  this  time, 
better ;  t)ut  her  convalescence  being  still  imcertaifi, 
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Darnley  s  anind  w«8  fv  from  being  agreeable  i& 
ber  miniaten.  Shonld  Mary  die,  one  or  other 
of  them  would  be  i^pointed  Regent,  an  office 
to  which  they  knew  diat  Dafnley,  as  Maer  to 
the  young  prince,  had  strong  claims.  It  was  their 
interest,  therefore,  to  sow  dissensioiLip  every  pos- 
sible way,  between  the  Queen  and  heiPpiBband;  and 
fbey  trembled  lest  the  remaining  itfection  they 
e»tei;tained  for  each  other,  might  be  again  rekindled 
into  a  more  ardent  flame*  Mary,  when  cool  and 
dispassionate,  they  knew  they  could  manage  easily; 
)mt  Mary,  when  in  lore,  chose,  like  most  oth^ 
women,  to  hare  her  own  way.  They  receired 
Darnley,  pn  the  present  occasioBi  so  forbidding^ 
ly,  and  gare  him  so  little  coanteBance,  that 
baring  spent  a  day  and  a  night  with  Mary,  he 
was  glad  again  to  take  his  departure,  and  leave 
her  to  carry  on  the  businesaof  the  state,  surround- 
ed by  those  dengning  and  factious  men  who  were 
weaving  the  web  of  her  ruin* 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  Qneen^  with,  her 
court,  left  Jedburgh,  and  went  to  Kelso,  whera 
'she  remained  two  days.  She  proceeded  thence 
to  Berwirk,  attended  by  not  fewer  than  .800 
knights  and  gentlemen  on  horseback.  From  Ber- 
wick, she  rode  to  Dunbar;  and  from  Dunbar, 
by  Tantallan  to  Craigmilkr,  where  she  arrived 
on  tlie  20th  of  November  1566,  and  remained  for 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  an  occurrence  of 
importance  took  place.  , 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROPOSAL  OF  A  DIVORCE  BETWEEN  MARY 
AMD  DARNLEY,  AMD  THE  CHRISTENING  OF 
JAMES  VI. 

It  was  in  December  1566,  during  Mary's  resi- 
dence at  CndgmiUar,  that  a  proposal  was  made 
to  her  by  her  Privy  Council,  which  deserves 
partienlar  attention.  •  It  originated  with  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  who  was  now  an  active  Cabinet 
Minister  and  Officer  of  State.  Murray  and  Darn- 
ley,  the  only  two  persons  in  her  kingdom  to  whom: 
Mary  had  been  willing  to  surrender,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  reins  of  government,  had  deceived  her ; 
and  finding  her  interests  betrayed  by  them,  she 
hiew  not  where  to  hnik  for  an  adviser.  Rizzio 
^  been  faithful  to  her,  and  to  him  she  listened 

VOIrtll.  .A  .1 
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with  Bome  deference ;  but  it  was  impoesible  that 
he  could  ever  have  supplied  the  place  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  The  Earl  of  Morton  was  not 
destitute  of  ambition  sufficient  to  have  made  him 
aspire  to  that  office ;  but  he  chose,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  to  risk  his  advancement  in  espousing 
Damley's  cause,  hk  epposidon  to  the  Queen. 
Both,  in  consequence,  fell  into  suspicion ;  Morton 
was  banished  from  Courts  and  Murray  again  made 
bis  appearance  there.  But,  though  she  still 
had  a  partiality  for  her  brother,  Mary  could  not 
now  trueft  him,  as  ^e  koA  ^oftce  'done.  -Grati- 
tude and  common  justice  called  upon  her  not 
to  elevate  him  above  those  men,  (particularly 
Hxmtly  and  BothweU),  who  had  enabled  her  to 
pass  BO  successfully  through  her  recent  troubles* 
She  made  it  her  policy,  therefore,  to  preserve  as 
iu£e  A  balance  ^of  power  as  possible  Amoi^  her 
miniRtewL  Bothwell'a  rank  and  services,  un- 
doubtedly entitled  him  to  the  first  places  but 
this  the  Queen  did  not  choose  to  concede  to 
him.  The  truth  is,  she  had  never  any  par- 
^Hdity  inr  BoliinnU.  H&s  luilwictH  «nd  Jboisfterona 
falnviouir,  atasL  rafter  ter  VBtnoa  irom  Fbbhmi 
fperaelier,  at  that  peoMt,  B^Mfike  io  Un,  wfiick 
■he  testified,  by  tfint  oommitting  him  tDqniaoio^ 
fmd  afterwflords  orderiag  inm  d«fco  taBialanenL 
-He  ^ad  rcondttoted  hjondf  better  mnee  liis  veeall ; 
Amt  eoEfaerienise  (bad  taught  M»yithe  deoeitftilBeBB 
-of  Appearances  ^  md  IBadnMil,  though  «B«oh 
:|B«nre  Mstened  tn  thsn  ihofonBi,  was  aot  Allowed 
(p&  asBurae  Any  "tone  t&f  superasnty  in  her  «onni»ib 
dShe  restored  Makhmdio  his  lands  and  place  aft 
<£>ourt,  in  Auoh  .dneot  .opposilaon  to  the  EacUs 
fishes,  fthat^  so  recently.«s  the  month  .itf  .^^qput 
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(1&66)^  lie  ttsd  Miurray  cane  i»  veey  Ugh  wevdi^ 
iqpen  tJi«>  anb^ect  in  the  Qaeea'ft  pveaenc^  After 
Rizsio's  marder^  some  part  of  MidtUmde  kuMki 
kud  beeifc  ^Ten  to  BothweU.  These  Mmrvf 
wished  him.  to  reatere ;  b«t  he  declared  fMeitifa* 
IjF,  that  be  wcMild  part  with  them  only  with  hie  H^, 
]iifi«nay,  enraged  at  his.  obstivacy*  tidd  him,  thai 
**  twenty  ae  honest  m^i  aa  he  shovkl  lose  their 
liveS}  ere  he  saw  Lethiagtwi  rc^bed ; "  and  throngh 
hie  influence  with  his  Mster,  Mabland  waa  par* 
doned»  and  his  lands  given  back.  *  Thus  Mwy 
•ndeavonred  to  divide  her  ikToura  and  friendship 
Ikmong  Mnmy,  Bodiwell^  Maitland,  Argyla  the 
Jnatiee-Qeneral^  and  Hontly  the  Chaae^lor« 
'  it  was  in  this,  state  of  aJFairs,  when  the  con* 
lending  intereeta  of  the  nobility  were  in  so  ac* 
cnrttte  aa  eqnilibrinnii  that  BothwelFs  daring  spirit 
nnggested  to  hinit  that  there  was  a»  <^[>ening  for 
one  bold  and  ambitions  enough  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  it.  As  yet,  hia  plana  wei^  inmiatHred 
and  confosed;  bnt  he  began  to  cherish  the  be* 
lief  that  a  dacsling  leaeh  of  power  was  with- 
in his  grasps  were  he  only  to  He  in  wait  for 
a  fiavonrable  opportanity  to  seize  the  priae.  With 
these  views,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  strengthen 
imd  increase  his  resources  as  much  a^  pos^ 
aiblOi  His  first  step  was  to  prevail  on  Mur- 
ray, Hnntly,  and  Argyle,  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  to  join  with  him  in  a  bond  of  mutual 
firiendsbip  and  support  ;f  his  second  was  to  lay 
aside  any  enmity  he  may  have  felt  towards  M<w- 
ton»  and  to  intimate  to  Urn,  that  he  would  himself 

•  Robertson,  Appendix  to  toI.  i.  No.  XVII. 
,f  Koith,  Appendix^  p.  139. 
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petition  the  Queen  for  his  recall;  his  third  and 
boldest  measure,  was  that  of  arran^ng  with  the 
rest  of  the  Priry  Council  the  propriety  of  snggestiBg 
to  Mary  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  Bothwell's 
conscience  seldom  troubled  him  much  when  be 
ha4  a  favourite  end  m  view.  He  was  about  to 
play  a  hazardous  game ;  but  if  the  risk  was  great, 
the  glory  of  winning  would  be  proportionate.  Dam- 
ley  had  fallen  into  general  neglect  and  odium  ;  yet 
he  stood  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Earl's  ambi- 
tion. He  was  resolved  that  means  should  be 
found  to  remove  him  out  of  it ;  and  as  there  was 
no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  violence  until 
gentler  methods  had*  foiled,  a  divorce  was  the  first 
expedient  of  which  he  thought.  He  knew  that 
the  proposal  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the 
nobility ;  for  it  had  been  their  policy,  for  some 
time  back,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  Mary  in  particular,  that  it  was 
Damley's  ill  conduct  that  made  her  unhappy, 
and  created  all  the  differences  which  existed.  Nor 
were  these  representations  altogether  unfounded  ; 
but  the  Queen's  unhappiness  arose,  not  so  much 
from  her  husband's  ingratitude,  as  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  retaining  his  regard,  and  at  the  same  time 
discharging  her  duty  to  the  country.  Though  the 
nobles  were  determined  to  shut  their  eyes  upon 
the  fact,  it  was  nevertheless  the  share  which-  they 
held  in  the  government,  and  the  necessity  under 
which  Mary  lay  to  avail  herself  of  their  assistance, 
which  alone  prevented  her  from  being  much  more 
with  her  husband,  and  a  great  deal  less  with  them. 
There  were  even  times,  when,  perplexed  by  all  the 
thousand  cares  of  greatness,  and  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  the  fulfilment  of  her  most  fondly  che- 
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fUbed  hopes,  Mary  woul4  gladly  hme  exchttigedi 

.the  splendors  of  her  palace  for  the  thatched  roof  and 

the  contentment  of  the  peasant.    It  was  on  more 

^       than  one  occasion  that  Sir  James  Melville  heard 

^       her  "  casting  .great  sighs,  and  saw  that  she  would 

s^       not  eat  for  no  persnaaion  that  my  Lords  of  Mar* 

^:        ray  and  Mar  could  make  her. ''     **  She  is  in  the 

hands  of  the  physicians/'  Le  Croc  writes  froia 

Craigmillar,  '*  and  is  not  at  all  well.    I  belief  e  th# 

'^        principal  part  of  her  disease  to  consist  in  a  deep 

grief  and  sorrow,  which  it  seems  impossible  to 

make  her  forget.     She  is  continnally  ejrclaiming 

Would  I  were  dead !  *'  ♦  "  But,  alas  V*  says  Mel- 

'        ville,  "  she  liad  over  evU  company  about  her  for 

'        the  time ;  the  Earl  Botbwell  had  a  mark  of  his 

own  that  he  shot  at*  **  f 
'  One  of  his  bolts  Botbwell  lost  no  time  in  shoot* 

^  ing ;  but  it  missed  the  mark.  By  undertaking  to 
^  sue  with  them  for  Morton's  pardop,  and  by  maJung 
other  promises,  he  prevailed. on  Murray,  Hunt* 
ly,  Argyle  and  L^thingtous  to  join  him  in  ad* 
vising  the  Queen  to  consent  to  a  £vorce«  It  could 
have  been  obtained  only  through  tb«  interfereopo 
•f  the  Pope,  and  Murray  at  first  .a&eted  to  have 
some  religious  scruples ;  but  as  the  siiggestion  wae 
secretly  agreeable  to  him,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
overcome  his  objections.  "  Take  you  no  trooblOf  ** 
asid  Lethington  to  him,  '^  we  shall  find  die  moani 
well  enough  to  make  her  quit  of  him,  so  that  yoU 
end  my  Lord  of  Huntly  wHl  only  behold  the  mat« 
ier,  and  not  be  offended  tfaeveat. "    The  IfOrde 


•  Keith,  Preface,  p.  vH. 

t  HfelviUe*!  Memein,  p.  If  a 
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therefore  proceeded  to  wait  upon  the  Qaeen,  and 
lay  their  proposal  before  her.  Lethington,  who 
had  a  better  command  of  words  than  any  among 
them,  commenced  by  reminding  her  of  tbi  **  great 
number  of  grieyoos  and  intolerable  oflfencesy  the 
King,  nngrateful  for  the  honour  received  from 
her  Majesty,  had  committed. "  He  added,  that 
Damley  **  troubled  her  Grace  and  them  all ; " 
and  that,  if  he  was  .allowed  to  remain  with  her 
Majesty,  he  *'  would  not  cease  till  he  did  her 
some  other  evil  turn  which  she-would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  remedy. "  He  then  proceeded  to  suggest 
a  divorce,  undertaking  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
nobility,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  it, 
provided  she  would  agree  to  pardon  the  Elarl  of 
Morton,  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay,  and  their 
friends,  whose  aid  they  would  require  to  secure 
a  majority.  But  Lethington,  and  the  rest,  soon 
found  that  they  had  little  understood  Mary's  real 
sentiments  towards  her  husband.  She  would  not 
at  first  agree  even  to  talk  upon  the  subject  at 
all ;  and  it  was  only  after  <<  every  one  of  them  en- 
deavoured pHrticularly  to  bring  her  to  the  pur* 
pose,  "  that  she  condescended  to  state  two  objec- 
tions, which,  setting  aside  every  other  considera- 
tion, she  regarded  as  insuperable.  The  first  was, 
that  she  did  not  understand  how  the  divorce  could 
be  made  lawfully ;  and  the  second,  that  it  would 
be  to  her  sou  s  prejudice,  rather  than  hurt  whom, 
she  declared  she  <<  would  endure  all  tormenta. " 
Bothwell  endeavoured  to  take  up  the  argument, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  force  of  these  objections,  al- 
leging, that  though  his  father  and  mother  had  been 
divorced,  there,  had  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  his 
succession  to  his  paternal  estates)  but   his   il- 
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•  •       • 

lostiutloiis  Imd  Lethington's  oratory  met  with 
the  same  success.  Mary  answered  firmlyi  <<  I 
will  that  yoa  do  nothing,  by  which  any  spot 
may  be  laid  on  my  honour  and  conscience ;  and 
therefore,  I  pray  ye  rather  let  the  matter  be  in  the 
estate  as  it  is,  abiding  till  God  of  his  goodness 
put  a  remedy  to  it.  That  yon  believe  would  do 
me  service,  may  possibly  torn  to  my  hurt  and  dis- 
pleasure. "  As  to  Damley,  she  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  would  soon  change  for  the  better;  and, 
prompted  by  the  ardent  desire  she  felt  to  get  rid, 
for  a  season,  of  her  many  cares,  she  said  she 
would  perhaps  go  for  a  time  to  France,  and  re- 
main there  till '  her  husband  acknowledged  his 
errors.  She  then  dismissed  Bothwell  and  his 
friends,  who  retired  to  meditate  new  plots.  * 

.  *  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 6. -—Keith,  p.  355;  Appendix, 
p.  136.— Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.  vol.  iv.  p.  183  and  188. 
— '<  Maityre  de  Marie, "  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  why  Robertson,  who,  in  the  Disserta- 
tion  subjoined  to  his  History,  allows  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  which  detail  the  particulars  of  this  im- 
portant conference  at  Craigmillar,  should  not  have  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  it  in  his  History.  There  is  sure- 
ly something  indicative  of  partkility  in  the  omission. 
Miss  Benger,  who  is  not  always  over-favourable  to  Mary, 
remarks  on  her  decision  regarding  a  divorce; — "  It  is 
difficult  to  develope  the  motives  •£  Mary's  refusaL  Had 
she  secretly  loved  Bothwell,  she  would  probably  have  em» 
braced  the  means  of  liberty ;  and  had  she  already  embarks 
cd  in  a  criminal  intrigue,  she  would  not  have  resisted  the 
persuasions  of  her  paramour.  If,  Influenced  alone  by  vin- 
dicUve  feelings,  she  sought  her  husband's  life,  she  must 
have  been  sensible  that,  when  the  nuptial  tie  was  dissolved, 
he  would  be  more  easily  assailable.  Why  then  did  she 
recoil  from  the  proposal,  unless  she  feared  to  compromise 
herself  by  endangering  Darnley's  safety,  or  that  some 
sentimenU  of  affectioivstill  lingered  in  her  heart  ?  It  has 
been  supposed,  that  shs  dreaded  the  censures  which  mig' 
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On  tbe  1 1th  of  Deoembery  Mary  proeeeded  t^ 
Stirling,  to  make  tbe  necessary  arrangements  for 
tbe  baptism  of  her  son,  which  she  determined  to 
celebrate  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  his  fu- 
ture proepeets  justified.  Damley,  who  had  been 
with  the  Queen  a  week  at  Craigmillar  Castle,  and 
afterwards  came  into  Edinburgh  with  her,  had 
gone  to  Stirling  two  days  before*  *  Ambassadorf 
had  arrived  from  England,  France,  Piedmont,  and 
Savoy,  to  be  present  at  tbe  ceremony.  The  Pope 
also  bad  proposed  sending  a  nuncio  into  Scotland; 
but  Mary  had  good  sense  enofigh  to  know,  thaf 
her  bigoted  subjects  would  be  greatly  offendedy 
were  she  to  receive  any  such  servant  of  Antichrist* 
It  may  have  occurred  to  her,  brides,  tbfit  his  pre* 
sence  niigbt  facilitate  the  negodations  for  the  dir 
vorce  proposed  by  her  nobility,  but  which  she  was 
determined  should  not  take  place.  She,  therefore^ 
wrote  to  tbe  great  spiritual  Head  of  her  Church; 
expressing  all  that  respect  for  his  authority  which 
«  good  Catholic  was  bound  to  feel ;  but  sbci  at 

be  pasted  on  her  conduct  in  France  ;  or  that  s^e  feared  t» 
separate  her  Interests  from  those  of  her  husband,  lest  she 
should  injure  her  title  to  ^e  Bnglish  crown.  All  these 
•Sbjections  are  valid  when  addressed  to  reason,  but  passion 
would  have  challenged  stronger  arguments.  "—Memorn^ 
v^.  ii.  p.  901. — Mackwood,  in  his  Martt/re  de  Marie^ 
■lentionsi  that  Mary  upon  this  eccasioil  told  her  no« 
faSlity,  that  **  her  husband  was  yet  young,  and  might  be 
brought  back  to  the  right  path,  having  left  it  principalis 
la  consequence  of  Che  bad  advice  of  those  who  were  ne 
less  his  enemies  than  her's. " — '*  This  answer,  *'  adds 
Blackwood,  «  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Lords^ 
proving  to  them  that  her  Majesty's  present  estrangement 
Irom  her  husband  waiB  more  from  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  than  because  ^e  bad  ceased  to  love  him. " 
*  Chahners,  voi  &  p.  17a— Keith,  Prefsce,  p.  nL 
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the  same  time,  contriyed  to  prerebt  hk  imncK>» 
Cardinal  Laureay  from  coming  further 'north  than 
Paris.* 

.  The  splendour  of  Mary's  preparations  for  the 
approaching  ceremony,  astonished  not  a  little  the 
sober  minds  of  the  Presbyterians.  ^  The  excea- 
siye  expenses  and  superfluoos  apparel, "  says  Knoz^ 
*'  which  were  prepared  at  that  time,  exceeded  far 
all  the  preparations  that  ever  had  been  devised  or 
set  forth  before  in  this  oomitry. "  Eliaabeth,  aa 
if  participating  in  Mary's  maternal  feelings,  mrder* 
ed  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  her  ambassador,  to  appear 
at  Stirling  with  a  very  gorgeous  train ;  and  sent 
by  him  as  a  present  for  Mary  a  font  of  gold^ 
valued  at  upwiurds  of  1000/.  In  her  instructimis 
to  Bedford,  she  desired  him  to  say  jocularly> 
that  it  had  been  made  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
the  Prince's  birth,  and  that  it  was  large  enough 
then ;  but  that,  as  he  had  now,  she  topposed,  out* 
grown  it,  it  might  be  kept  for  the  next  child* 
It  was  too  fiir  in  the  season  to  admit  of  £11- 

• 

*  The  above  transMtioii,  in  which  there  b  so  little 
mysteiy,  has  been  converted  by  Robertson  into  **  a  nego- 
ciation,  secretly  carried  on  by  Mary,  for  subverting  the 
Reformed  Church."  He  cannot,  it  is  true,  very  easily 
reconcile  the  *<  negotiation*'  with  the  fact  that,  «  at  the 
very  time,  she  did  not  scruple  publicly  to  employ  her  au- 
thority towards  obtaining  for  the  ministers  of  that  Church 
a  more  certain  and  comfortable  subsistence.  "  **  During 
this  year, "  he  tells  us,  «  she  issued  several  proclamations 
and  Acts  of  Council  for  that  purpose,  and  readily  ap- 
proved of  evei^y  scheme  which  was  proposed  for  the  more 
effectual  payment  of  their  stipends.  *'  The  historian  might 
have  inquired  a  little  more  closely  into  the  real  nature 
of  her  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Roma,  before 
charging  Mary  with  *•  falsehood  and  deceit,  **  and  avaiUng 
hiouelf  of  the  subject  to  point  a  moral. 


to  ijf  X  w  Mjon 

irixtdiV  Mido^  any  •£  tlM  Ladiep  of  kcr  own 
fwlm  tato  Soothnd ;  bIh^  thaefon^  fixed  oa  ^ 
CounteM  of  Argyle  to  represent  her  as  godmoAer, 
pwifeiiiug  tfcat  Uf,  beaaae  sbe  «Bidmtood  hef 
to  be  wocb  esteeiMd  li]r  Muy.  To-  neel  the 
eBtraordatry  expendknve  oocasraied  b^  eaeeitaui^ 
lag  to  muy  8inbeMadei%  tbe  Qeeea  ipw  pet* 
■itted  le  le^  mi  asMasiiieiit  of  l^OOOL  It  oMiy 
appear  etomgey  boar  a  taxatiot  cf  tUs  Idad  couM 
be  iaipeied  w idioat  the  ceneeat  ef  Pteii— leat ;  hal 
il  wai  nnaaged  ihas.  Tbe  Piiiy  Ceoiicil  caUed  a 
veetiagbathoftheLordiTempenland  Spirhoalf 
aad  of  tbe  lapreawtatmB  of  the  boroaghar  aad  i»» 
Ibraied  them  that  aoaw  ef  the  greatast  piinces  ia 
ChrisleBdoin  bad  requeeted  penaismai  to  wituM^ 
tbroagh  their  ambeawdewy  the  baptiam  oi  the 
Prbwe*  It  wee  tharefoia  nored,  md  uaaaiiaoaBly 
carried,  that  their  Migestiea  ^oold  be  allowed  te 
levy  a  tax  for  ^  the  hoaoiuable  expenses  requisite." 
The  tax  was  te  be  proportioned  ia  tbds  aray  ;  msn 
thoosaad  poands  from  the  spiritual  estete  ^^owt 
thousand  from  tbe  barons  and  freeholders ;— -aad 
two  thousand  from  tbe  boroughs.  * 

Till  the  ceremony  of  baptism  took  place,  the  Queeii 
gave  splendid  banquets  every  day  to  tbe  ambaasar 
dors  and  their  suites*  At  one  of  these  a  alight 
disturbance  occurred,  which,  as  it  serres  to  ilhos* 
trate  amusingly  tbe  manners  of  tbe  times,  is  worth 
describing.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  little 
jealousy  between  the  Engli^  and  French  envoys 
upon  matters  of  precedence ;  and  Mary  on  tbe 
whole  was  inclined  to  favour  the  English,  being 
now  more  connected  with  England  than  with 

r" 

•  Keitfa,  p.  959. 


Jtanccu  Ithapycoed»  hotfr9<Mr,  ilul  al  llie  hui* 
qaet  m  qoastMS,  a  4kid  4^  wtnmmery  waa  got  v^ 
a&(lar  the  ««^eiinfteadaBee  <of  #iie  of  Maiy  «  FreBdh. 
eervanc^  caUed  Sebastiaa,  vrim  wm  a  fellaiv  of 
a  elevier  vit.  Ho  leoBtrived  *  fieee  of  worjunao^ 
ifai|p^  m  the  aba^  «ef  «  f^ieaA  taUe ;  aad  its  urn^ 
dUiiery  <waa  ao  ingciiiaiiBly  eivaogedy  ih4C»  jj^o^ 
the  deora  -af  the  greaX  hall  la  which  the  feaet  vaa 
to  he  held,  heia^  thimim  ofoo,  k  aMPad  i«»  «i»^ 
papefHily^  ef  ita  own  «oeoni,  eoviered  wHh  delif 
aaciea  «f  ail  -aorta.  A  head  of  nansidana,  iclathe4 
hhe  «Miii(lflHa>  singiag  and  aooompan  jrmg  thpaiaolirea 
an  vsarioitt  inatpaoieBtay  tawvaUBded  the  •^ofeaot. 
It  V4tt  pnaeeded,  'aad  jthia  was  the  caaae  4»f  <the  ^i^ 
feoce^  h^  « iwmher  <af  taeB»  dmeaed  Uae  6ali)m»  ^^^ 
ittigaaUsy-aiideaiTyiH^wlhipamlMrhanda.  Theaa 
aKt|n  iwese  iiot  leonitaiit  jbo  dide  i^oiuid  the  tahl€b 
hat  Aef  put  ithw  hands  hebiod  theai  to  lihei|r 
^^^'^  waging  theaa  ia  the  fticea  of  ii^  £qglkdNne% 
^a  ta^  at  into  their  heads  thait  the  nvhele  was 
daae  in  fdensMB  of  aheaa^  ^'  daftly  apyvehendwf 
that  winch  they  abodid  -iiet  saaat  to  have  uodeiw 
Btood."  Se¥^sl«if  the  suite  af  the  Earl  of  Bed-* 
iard,  pevoeiving  ^emsehres  thoa  siockedj  as  ihef 
^^lghli»  «iid  &e  aatyrs  <^  w«ggifilg  their  tails  op 
^^amplsB,  '*  were  ao  exasperated^  di^t  oae  «f  thei^ 
itoU  Sir  JiaBies  MekiUe,  if  it  were  not  hi  tbf 
-Qaee&'e  paeaeBeey  **  he  would  put  a  dagger  to  ib^ 
^usMt  cf  the  French  kna^e  SdhastiaB,  whom  be  al? 
hged  cyid  it  fsTideapito  Aat  the  Qaeea  made  mojre 
^  them  than  of  Uie  Frenchmen.  *'  The  Qaeaa 
fad  Bedfiardj  who  knew  that  the  whole  was  a  mere 
jfiit)  bad  seme  tet)iiye  ia  «&a|^ng  the  wi^thiof 
the  hot-headed  Southerns. 
In  the  midrt  of  l^jssa  JM^otifiS'  Mary  had  va- 
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nam  cans  to  peq>lex  her,  and  yukfOB  difficalties 
to  encomiter.  ,  When  she  fint  came  to  Stiiimgy 
ahe  found  diat  Darnley  had  not  choeen  to  go,  aa 
HBoal,  to  the  Caade,  hut  was  leaiding  in  a  private 
house.  He  left  it,  however,  upon  the  Queen  s  ar- 
riyal,  and  took  np  his  residence  in  the  Castle  with 
her,— a  het  of  some  conseqnence,  and  one  which 
Mnrray  has  himself  supplied.  *  But  Damley's  sen- 
timents towards  Mary  s  ministers,  continued  un* 
changed;  and  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  act  and  associate  together,  with  any  degree  of 
harmony,  even  in  presence  of  the  ambassadors. 
Mary  was  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  her  husband 
from  exposing  his  weakness  and  waywardness  to 
foreigners  ;  but  he  was  as  stubborn  as  ever ;  and 
though  he  had  given  up  thoughts  of  going  abroad, 
it  was  only  because  he  hoped  to  put  into  execution 
some  new  plot  at  home.  Surrounded  by  gayeties,  he 
continued  sullen  and  discontented,  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  own  apartment,  and  associating  with  no 
one,  except  his  wife  and  the  French  envoy,  Le 
Croc,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a  sort  of  Mend- 
abip.  To  heighten  his  bad  humour,  Elizabeth, 
according  to  Camden,  had  forbidden  Bedford,  or 
any  of  his  retinue,  to  give  him  the  title  of  King. 
The  anger  inspired  by  his  contempt  of  her  au- 
thority, on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  had 
not  yet  subsided ;  and  there  is  not  a  state  pa- 
per extant,  in  which  she  acknowledges  Darnley 
in  other  terms  than  as  "  Henry  Stuart,  the  Queen 
of  Scotland's  husband. "  It  seems  likely  that  this, 
added  to  the  other  reasons  already  mentioned,  was 
the  cause  why  Darnley  refused  to  be  present  at  die 

•  Anderson,  vol  ii.  p,  «71. 
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christeniiig  i>f  his.  son*  *  Mary  had  another  cause  ef 
▼exation.  The  baptism  was  to  be  performed  after 
the  Ca^olic  ritnal,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  no- 
bility,  in  eonsequence,  not  oaly  rinsed  to  take  any 
share  in  the  ceremony,  bnt  even  to  be  present  at  it. 
All  Mary's  influence  with  Mnrray,  Huntly,  and 
Botbwell,  was  exerted  in  vain.  They  did  not  choose 
to  risk  their  character  with  the  Refonners,  to  gra- 
tify her.  <<  The  Queen  laboured  much,"  says 
Knox,  ^^  with  the  noblemen,  to  bear  the  salt,  grease, 

*  That  Damley  was  actually  absent  upon  this  occs- 
aon,  we  are  Bot  quite  satisfied.  Robertson  says  he  was» 
on  tilt  authority  of  Le  Croc*s  letter  in  Keith,  preface, 
p.  Tii. ;  and  after  him,  most  writers  on  the  subject  state 
ihe  fact  as  beyond  a  doubt.  All,  however,  that  Le  Croc  savs 
is  this :— >^  The  King  had  still  given  out,  that  he  would 
depart  two  days  before  the  baptism ;  but  when  the  time 
came  on,  he  made  no  sign  of  removing  at  all,  only  he  still 
kept  close  within  his  own  apartment.  The  very  day  of 
the  baptism,  he  sent  three  severel  times,  desiring  me  either 
to  come  and  see  him,  or  to  appoint  him  an  hour,  that  be 
might  come  to  me  in  my  lodgings.*'  This  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  King  was  absent  from  the  christening. 
Neither  does  Buchanan  furnish  us  with  any ;  he  merely 
says,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  love  of  calumny,  that 
"  her  lawful  husband  was  not  allowed  necessaries  at  the 
chriistening ;  nay,  was  forbid  to  come  in  sight  of  the  am- 
bassadors, who  were  advised  not  to  enter  into  discourse 
with  the  King,  though  they  were  in  the  same  part  of  the 
castle  the  most  part  of  the  day.  *' — History,  Book  XVIII. 
Nor  does  Knox  say  any  thing  definite  upon  the  subject^ 
but  Keith,  Crawford,  and  Spottswood,  though  not  refer- 
red to  by  Robertson,  seem  to  support  his  opinion.  Let 
the  £act^  however,  be  a£i  it  may,  it  is  not  of  great  conse- 
quencok  The  erroneousness  of  the  popular  belief,  that 
Damley,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  resided  in  a  citi- 
scn's  house  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  is  more  deserving  of 
being  pointed  out  and  corrected. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Oa  tbe  letli  of  DecemlMar  1566,  the  Uptmn, 
for  whoch  bo  viany  ptseparatMBB  had  be«i  mde, 
took  place.  *  The  eeremooy  was  performed  be- 
tween fife  and  aiz  in  the  aftenioQB.  The  Eark  of 
Athol  and  Eglinton,  and  the  Lorde  Sempie  and 
Kofla,  h«ng  of  the  Catholic  peimamony' canied 
ihe  uifltmnenbi.  Tbe  Archbishop  of  St  Aa- 
di»w%  assisted  hy  the  Bishops  •of  I>iiinfalane»  Dnin- 
keldy  and  Ross,  receired  tbe  Prince  at  the  door  of 
4kke  chapel.  The  Covntess  of  Ai^e  held  the  iiH 
fant  at  the  font,  and  the  ArcbbisAiop  baptized  blm 
.by  the  name  of  Cbarles  Jamesi  James  Chv^eiip 
Prince  and  Stewacd  ^  8coria»d,  Duke  «f  B4rtiie- 
4Bay,  Earl  ^  Camck,  Lord  ^  the  Isles,  and  Baron 
jdf  Renfrew;  and  these  names  and  titles  were  pro- 
icjaimed  three  times  by  heralds,  with  MO^uad  jff 
Anuapet.  Maty  called  her  son  Charles,  ia  eoaa- 
yiiment  to  the  King  of  France,  ber  t>ro^lier-iii- 
law ;  hrxt  she  gav^e  him  also  the  name  of  Jjames, 
})ecau8e,  as  she  said,  ber  father,  and  9k  the 
^Qod  Jdags  Af  Scoi^land,  his  predeoessois,  had 
heea  caiHed  by  lliat  name.  The  Scotti^  np- 
liles  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  together  witfr 
]bbe  £ari  of  Bedford,  remained  al^  the  door  0^ 
the  ^^hapel ;  a^d  ike  X!!oimtess  of  A^^^y^  had  al^ 
forwards  to  do  penanee  for  1^  share  ^e  took 
pi  the  business  of  the  day, — a  circumstwce  which 
Elbows  mery  forqibly  tbe  piower  of  the  <d^iEgF 
|lt  this  tkne,  whp  were  able  to  triumph  orer  a 
;Qaeen8  representalaFe,  a  Kingf s  daughter,  and 
their  Sovereign's  sister.     It  is  ,alpo  worthy  .of  W^ 

•  Knox,  p.  4>0p.-iKeith,  Prefape,  p.  ViJ. 


tiee^  fbftt  of  the  twelye  Earb^  and  nuwiffonii  Ldtd* 
then  m  the  cast^  only  two  of  the  forinry  bacI 
three  of  the  latter,  veBtnred  to  cross  the  thresboM 
•f  ftjCatbelie  chapel.  § 

£iisBabeth  was  probably  sot  fiir  wrong,  in  suf* 
potbg  thalt  her  font  had  grown  too  small  fpr  thtf 
Mint  Janies*     He  #as  a  remarkaUy  stoat  waA 
healthy  child,  and  as  Le  Croc  says,  he  nade  hk 
gossips  feel  his  weight  in  dieir  arms.     Mary  was 
very  prood  of  her  son,  and  iiom  bis  earliest  iafaa- 
cy,  the  eatabliabment  of  bis  bonsebold  was  on  the 
most  princely  scale.    The  Lady  Mar  waa  his  gOM 
temesB.     A  certain  Mistress  Margaret  Little^  tb» 
iponse  of  Alexander  Oray,  Burgess  of  Edinbnigb^ 
was  bis  head-nurse;  and  for  her  good  serricoey 
^lere  was  granted  to  her  and  her  bosband,  in  Fe« 
hmary  1567,  part  of  the  lands  of  Kingiftmrns  vA 
Fife,  during  their  Utos.     The  chief  nurse  had 
ibnr  or  ^ye  women  under  her,  ^  Keepers  of  the 
King's  clothes^''  &c.    fiTO  ladies  of  diitincdon 
were  appointed  to  the  honourable  office  of  *'  Rook^ 
eiB*'  of  the  Prince's  cractte.     For  his  kitcfaeii^ 
James,  at  the  same  early  age,  bad  a  master-cook» 
a  foreman,   and  three  other  serritors,   and  one 
for  has   pantry,  one  for  kia  wine,  and  two  for 
his  alopcellar.     He  bad  three  ^^  cfaalmer-cbields, " 
one  *<  furnisher  of  coals, ''  and  one  pastry-cook  or 
confectioner.      Five   musicians  or   ''violars, '^  aa 
they  are   called,  completed   the  number  of  bis 
household.     To  fill  so  many  mouths,  tbere  was  a 
fixed  allowance  of  prorisions,  consisting  of  bread, 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  capons,  chickens,  pigeons,  fish, 

5  Keith,  p.  369— Knox,  p.  40a— The  Histone  of 
King  Jmikm  the  8eit,  p.  ^ 
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pottiigMi  wine  and  ale.  TIiim,  apoii  the  life*  4»f 
the  iniaiity  the  comfortable  siippoit  of  a  reasonable 
munber  of  hia  anlgecta  depended,  f 

The  captiFating  grace  and  affiaibBitjr  of  Mary's 
■uuuMn,  won  for  hereupon  the  baptiainaloccasioB, 
vniTeml  admiration.     She  sent  home  the  ambaa- 
•adon  with  the  most  fitvonrable  impressions^  whk^ 
were  not  leas  loudly  proclaimed,  because  she  en- 
riched them,  before  they  went,  with  gifts  of  value* 
To  Bedford,  in  particnkry  she  gave  a  chain  of  dia- 
monds, worth  about  six  or  seven  hundred  ponndv. 
To  other  individuals  oi  his  suite,  she  gave  chaina 
of  pearl,  rings,  and  pictures.  %     But  she  was  all 
the  time  midcing  an  effort  to  appear  happier  and 
mora  contented  than  she  really  was.     **  She  show- 
ed so  much  earnestness, "  says  Le  Croc,  ^  to  en- 
tertain all  the  goodly  company,  in  the  best  man- 
ner, that  this  miade  her  forget,  in  a  good  mieasarey 
her  former  ailments.     But  I  am  of  the  mind,  how- 
ever, that  she  wil^  give  us  some  tronUe  as  yet ; 
nor  can  I  be  brought  to  think  otherwise,  so  long 
as  she  coaliniles  to  be  so  pensive  and  melancholy. 
She  sent  for  me  yesterday,  and  I  found  her  laid  on 
the  bed  weeping  sore.     I  am  much  grieved  for  the 
many  troubles  and  vexations  she  meets  with.** 
Mary  did  not  weep  without  cause.     One  source  of 
uneasiness,  at  the  present  moment,  was  the  deter- 
mination of  her  ministers  to  force  from  her  a  par- 
don  for  tfaeEari  of  Morton,  and  seventy*five  of  his 
accomplices.      As  some  one  has  remarked,  her 
whole  reign  was  made  up  of  plots  and  pardons. 
Her  chief  failing  indeed,   was  the  facility'  with 
which  she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to 

t  Chalmen,  roL  ii.  p.  176.     |  MelfiUe,  p.  19a 


JftTj^fe  ihd  deaiBiest  bjviies  whidk  eonM  be  offer- 
ad  10  be^     Murray,  from  the  Tepresentations 
lie  had  made  threagfa  CecU,  had  induced  Eliz»- 
^tb  to  deair^  Bedford  to  join  hie  iaiaence  to 
that  of  Mary  ft  Priyy  Coniicil  in  behalf  of  Morton. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Queen  could  no 
Jooger  reeiat  thefir  united  knpo^tnnilies,  and,  with 
two  eKce|>tie«Mi,  all  the  conspinLtmm  against  Rixsio 
were  pardoned»     These  exceptions  w«re,  George 
Douglas,  who  had  eeiaed  the  King's  dagger,  and 
Btruck  Bizzio  the  fitet  blow ;  and  Andrew  Kerr, 
^bo,  in  the.  alfa^y,  hi^  threatmed  to  shoot  the 
QfloeA  b^nself.      Robertson,  with  great  inaccu«* 
«aey9  has  sMd,  that  it  was  to  the  aoUcitationft  of 
JBo^well  Idone  that  these  criminals  were  indebted 
lor  their  recalL.    It  would  have  been  long  before 
jBotfaweH,  whoete  weight  with  Mary  was  nerer  con- 
Mderabie^  oanid  have  obtained,  unassisted,  her  ed»- 
aent tosttch  a  measure ;  and  the  truthof  thia  assertioA 
as  pcored  by  the  deaiest  and  directaat  testimony* 
jb  a  letter  whidi  Bedford  wrate  to  Cecil  en  tne 
dOth  of  I>ecember,  we  meet  with  the  following  pM^ 
iMgie : — ^^  The  Queen  here  hath  now  granted  to  the 
Sad  ai  Morton^  to  the  Iiords  Ruthven  and  Lind^ 
aay,  their  relasaftion  4Uid  pardon.  *     The  Eori  of 
Murray  hoik  done  ftrjfjnenify  timo&rds  the  Queen 
for  th&n^  90  have  /,  apc&r4hlg  to  yowr  ainke;  the 
Saris  BoHhwell  and  Athcd,  and  all  o^ier  Lords 
ie^aed  thefieiii^  <or  ^se  such  pardons  could  not  s6 
soon  have  been  gotten* "  f^    It  is  no  de«bt  true, 
that  Bothwell  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  in- 

*  The  Rnthven  here  spoken  of  is  the  son  of  the  Lord 
Ruthven,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  murdert 
f  Chalmers,  vol  ii.  p.  175  and  3i^ 
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gratiato  himaetf  with  Morton,  and  that,  in  the 
words  of  Melville,  he  **  packed  ap  a  qaiet  friend^ 
•hip  with  him ;  "-^but  it  is  strange  that  Robertson 
should  hare  been  so  ignorant  of  the  real  influence 
which  secured  a  remission  of  their  offences  from 
Mary. 

Ihunley  was  of  course  greatly  ofiende<l  that 
any  of  his  former  accomplices  should  be  receiv- 
ed again  into  fttrour.     They  would  return  only 
lo  force  him  a  few  steps  fiuther  down  the  lad- 
der, to  the  top  of  which  he  had  so  ei^erly  denred 
to  climb.   They  were  recalled  too  at  the  very  time 
when  he  had  it  in  contempladon,  according  to  com- 
mon report,  to  seize  on  the  person  of  the  young 
.  Prince,  and,  alter  crowning  him,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  gOY^nment  as  his  father.  Whether  this  re- 
port was  true  or  not,  (and  perhaps  it  was  a  belief  in 
it  which  induced  the  Queen  to  remove  shordy  after* 
wards  from  Stirling  to  Edinhmgh),  it  is  certain  that 
.Damley  declared  he  <<  could  not  bear  with  sonie 
of  the  noblemen  that  were  attending  in  the  Coorly 
and  that  either  he  or  they  behoved  to  leave  the 
same."  *  He  accordingly  left  Stirling  on  the  SMi 
of  December,  the  very  day  on  which  Morton's  par- 
don was  signed,  to  visit  his  father  at  Glasgow; 
But  it  was  not  with  Mary  he'  had  quarrelled,  with 
whom  he  had  been  living  for  the  last  ten  days, 
and  whom  he  intended  rejoining  in  Edinbui^h,  as 
soon  as  she  had  paid  some  Chriitmas  visits  in  the 
neighbourhood  <^  Stu-ling.  f 

•  Keith—Preface,  p.  viii.      f  Keith,  p.  364. 
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occurkbkcss  immediately  preceding 
darilley's  death. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  pert  of  Mary's 
Jbistory,  more  important  in  itsreaoltSy  and  more in- 
.tereeting  in  its  details^  than  all  that  has  gone  before. 
A  deed  had  been  determined  on^  which,  for  sodacily 
and  Tillany,  haa  but  few  paralleb  in  either  ancient 
<ir  modem  story.     The  manner  of  its  petpetratioOi 
and  the  conseqaenoes  which  ensued,  not  only 
threw  Scotland  into  a  ferment,  but  astonished  the 
.whole  of  Europe;   and,  even  to  this  day,  the 
jRmaaeraeot  and  horror  it  excited,  continue  to  be 
felty  whoever  that  page  of  our  national  history  is 
pemsed  which  recimis  the  event.    Ambition  has 
led  to  ^e  commission  of  many  crimes ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  great  interests  of  society,  it  is  only 
in  a  few  instances,  of  which  the  present  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous,  that  it  has  been  able  to  in- 
volve in  misery,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
But,  even  where  this  is  the  case,  time  rescues  the 
virtuous  from  unmerited  disgrace,  and,  causing  the 
mantle  of  mystery  to  moulder  away,  enables  us  to 
point  out,  on  one  hand,  those  who  have  been  unjustly 
accused,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  were  both 
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tW  pasiire  conepiraton  and  the  actire  mnrderera. 
A  plain  narratire  of  fieu^ts,  told  without  ▼iolenoe 
or  party-spirit,  is  that  npon  which  most  reliaaee 
will  be  placed,  and  which  will  be  most  likely  to 
advance  the  cause  of  trath  by  correcting  the  mis- 
takes of  the  careless,  and  exposing  the  falsehoods 
of  the  calumnious. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  now  irrevocably  re- 
solved to  push  his  fortunes  to  the  utmost.    He  act- 
ed, for  the  time,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, though  independently  of  Mm,  using  Ms  ntowdand 
authority  to  strengthen  his  oWn  influence,  but  com- 
municating to  the  scarcely  less  ambitious  Murray 
«nly  as  much  of  hift  plans  as  he  thought  he  toigm 
^Ksclose  w4lh  safety.     Bothwell  was  probably  Ifie 
only  Scottish  baron  of  the  age  over  whom  MtH^ 
tiiy  ^iom  not  appear  ever  to  have  ^ad  any  control. 
His  character,  indeed,  win  not  one  which  wouM 
have  brooked  conti^I.   On  Mary's  returt)  hoittie,  flp6 
eoon  as  heperoeived  Ihe  aseisidattcy  whidi  her 
brother  possessed  over  her,  he  entered  into  a  eoii^ 
fl|lrai;y  with  Hunlly  slnd  others,  to  remor^  Imil. 
The  conspiraicy  Imled,  and  Bothwell  left  lli^imigi> 
dom.    He  was  not  rtM^Hod  Ull  Murrey  had  fMeA 
into  disgrace;  and  lliotigh  the  Earl  Was  subset 
gently  pardoned,  he  never  regained  ikiKt  superior 
rity  in  Mary's  councils  he  had  once  enjoyed.    Bnt 
Bothwell    hoped  to  secure   the    distinction   fat 
-himself;  and,   that    he    might   not    lose    it   «& 
Murray  had  done,  stl^r  it  was  once  gained,  he 
dalrhngly  aimed  at  becoming  not  merely  a  prime 
taiinister,  but  a  king.     The  historians,  tiierefbr^ 
'^among  whom  are  to  be  included  many  of  Mary*s 
most  ssealous  defi^nders),  who  speak  of  BothweH 
as  only  a  <<  cttt's-paw"  in  the  hands  of  Mwny 
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Bad  fals  pvty,  evidently  mistake  both  the  cliarao 
ter  of  the  meo,  and  the  positions  they  relatiyely 
held.  Marray  and  Bothwell  had  both  consider* 
able  influence  at  Court ;  but  there  was  no  yield- 
ing on  the  part  of  either  to  the  higher  authority 
of  the  other,  and  the  Queen  herself  endeayonredf 
upon  all  occasions,  to  act  impartially  between  them. 
We  have  found  her  frequently  granting  the  re- 
quests of  Murray  in  opposition  to  the  adTice  of 
Bothwell ;  imd  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that, 
when  she  saw  cause,  she  may  not  hare  followed 
the  advice  of  her  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  her  brother.  A  circumstance  which 
occurred  only  a  few  days  after  the  baptism  of 
James  YI.,  strikingly  illustrates  the  justice  of  these 
observations.  It  is  the  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  the  spuit  of  partiality,  which  has  been  un- 
fortunately BO  busy  in  giving  an  erroneous  colom> 
ing  even  to  Mary's  most  tnflmg  transactions,  has 
not  foi^tten  to  misrepresent  that  to  which  we 
BOW  refer. 

Damley's  death  being  resolved,  Bothwell  be- 
gan to  consider  how  he  was  to  act  after  it  had 
taken  place.  He  probably  made  arrangements  for 
various  contingencies,  and  trusted  to  the  chapt^ 
of  accidents,  or  his  own  ingenuity,  to  assist  him  in 
others.  But  there  was  one  thing  certain,  that  he 
could  never  become  the  legal  husband  of  Mary,  so 
long  as  he  continued  united  to  his  own  wife,  the 
Lady  Jane  Gordon.  Anticipating,  therefore,  the 
necessity  of  a  divorce,  and  aware  that  the  emer- 
gency of  the  occasion  might  not  permit  of  his  wait- 
ing for  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  he  used  his 
interest  with  the  Queen  at  a  time  when  his  real 
ttotixes  wore  little  suspected^  to  revive  the  ancient 
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jwMieiion  of  liie  CaihoK^  Cotwiaterial 

fHitcii  had  been  almlisbed  by  the  Refonned  Fkrio-' 

nwnt  (rf  IdOO,    and  the  ordfaiaiy  civil  judges  of 

GaiDiniMay  Courto  estBhlisbed  in  their  place.     In 

Meordflsee  willi  his  reqoeit,  Muy  restored  the  Arch- 

bUopof  8t  AndrewtB,  the  Prinate  of  Scotland,  tO' 

the  aocieatCeiisittoria)  Jarisdiction,  granted  him  fojr 

the  Canon  lawB,  and  discharged  the  Commisaariea 

firomtheftirther  etereise  of  ^leir  offices*  Thus,  Bolli*> 

wiall  not  only  won  the  friendship  of  the  Arebbiehop^ 

bat  leevred  for  himself  a  conit^  where  the  CatiMM 

lie  plea  of  consangninity  might  be  adTaneed,^->-tlie: 

oarly  piansible  pretext  hexoald  make  ose  of  for  an^ 

mdliflg   hii  former  marriage.     This  proceeding,; 

bowerer,  in  feronr  of  the  Arehbishop  and  the  okL 

fitfthy  ga^  great  offence  to  the  Reformed  pwtfa 

aad  when  the  Primate  came  from  St  Andrewa  ta 

fidinbvi^  at  ^  beginning  of  Jannary,  for  the  piir« 

peae  of  holding  his  conrt,  his  authority  was  veryi 

etventionsly  resisted.    The  Bail  of  Murray  took  up 

the  subject,  and  represented  to  Mary  the  injury  aba 

had  done  to  the  true  rel^on.    Both^ell,  of  cotfiaey 

used  every  effort  to  counteract  the  force  of  sutb  m- 

representation;  but  he  was  unsuccessful.     B7  a 

letter  which  the  Earl  of  Bedford  wrote  to  Ceci^ 

from  Berwiek,  on  the  9th  of  January  1667,  we- 

learn  that  the  Archbishop  was  not  allowed  to  pro^ 

ceed  to  the  hearing  of  cases,  and  that  *^  because  it 

was  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  religion^  and 

thwefore  not  liked  of  by  the  townsmen;  attka 

^^  rf^  Lord  of  Murray y  the  Queen  was  pleas* 

ed  to  revoke  that  which  she  had  before  granted  to 

the  said  bishop."     Probably  the  giant  of  juriadk- 

tion  was  not  <<  revoked, "  but  only  suspended,  m 

BothweU  iubeequently  availed  himfelf  of  it ;  boti 


#i»Qf  its  ftu^eiwioii  mffidartl^  t&aMm,  ikn  Murj^ 
Mt  tJife  ^eriodt  hskmsA  iuplickly  aad  9xcliwir«i^ 
neitker  to  one  nor  other  of  hor  comMoU^Mrs.  ^ 

In  the  meaaliaie)  Damley,  vhtt»  aa  ire  faiia 
Aee»,  left  JSiirling  for  Gk»f^9w  on  the  Silh  i»f  IW* 
€aiQhcr,  faed  beni  t«!k«i  Baogenonsly  ilL  Histii- 
fifliMi  iii^  #  good  deal  cooceraiing .  the  uptture  of 
Jbtti  Ulaes^;  vhieh  m  hy  Mine  coafidentlsr  aaaertod 
lio  hfifsa  heen  €M»»BioiM»d  hy  poiaon*  adaaMiiatenod 
<io  hflp  either  hefiire  he  hh  Stiriiag,  or  on  the 
iiMi^  hf  aerfBBt^  who  had  been  hribed  hy  Bothvelli; 
mad  by  atbfin  ia  aa  ^confidently  a&oied  ia  htive 
hmm  lim  ema21-pox»  a  cofinplakit  then  pmfnlent  in 
•Gia^gov*    Ob  the  wiwitey  ifae  latter  opinion  aeena 

Toi  ii.  n^^58L— Whittaker,  in  .epdeayouring  tp  prove  ^voi, 
&•  p.  fiS^  that  the  Catholic  Ij^eclesiastical  .Courts' had 
•seyer4>eeA  deprived  of  the! r  ^iisdietieD»  and  Ibat,  oonse^ 
•uentlyy  there  w«s  no  restoration  of  pow«r  4o  <the  Arclk* 
^Mwy  ^  ^  Andrews,  e3ii!id«A%  jl»]|^  «9  «^^roii90u&  riew 
j^ftJt»9  m»\fSTj'  In  direct  oppo$i)ion  to  svi:h  $t  yjevr,  Kii03C» 
garish  conCinuator,  has  the  foilowing  account  of  the  tranft* 
acfSen  c— ^*  At  lihe  same  time,  Hbe  siafaop  of  jSt  Andrews, 
f^  okeMiBjof  the  £arl  of  fiotiuineU,  pmcawd  a  waiting  from 
A^  Qitwfia*g  Majesty^  to  he  obeyed  within  the  Diocese  ojf 
Irs  ^risiicUction,'  in  all  such  pauses  9s  before*  io  time  0^ 
Po|>erj,  were  ui^d  In  the  Consistory,  and,  therefore,  to  dis^ 
diarge  -the  new  Coqimissieners ;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
•pose,  coooe  to  Edinburgh  in  January,  JiUUringAxcoDpfta/ 
of  .one  luindred  hor^,  or  mckce,  iin^teoding  to  take  posse^ 
;»on  according  to' his  gift  lately  obtained.  The  provo«t 
iKSfOg  advertised  thereof  by  the  £arl  of  Murray,  they  sent 
t0  ihe  Bifhop  three  or  four  jof  the  Council,  desiring  hidi 
4f»  .deaifit  &um  the  «ai4  mstteiv  fi>r  £ear  of  >trophle  and  Mr 
dilioa.  that  might  li^  thereupon ;  whercihy  he  was  per^^ 
suaded  to  desist  at  that  tugie." — Knox,  p.  403.  This  ac,- 
count  is  jnot  quite  correct,  in  so  faf  as  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
fay  flione,  unsupported  »by  Ma?y*«  <aulliority,  ie  described 
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to  be  the  beet  tnppoitedy  as  it  is  oonfinned  by  Ae 
aiithority  both  of  the  English  ambassador^  and  of 
the  cetemporary  historians,  Lesley  and  Blackwood. 
KnoZ|  Bnchanany  Melville,  Crawford,  Bkrell  and 
others,  mention,  on  the  otber  hand,  that  the  belief 
was  prevalent,  that  the  King's  sickness  was  the  ef- 
fect of  poison.  Bat  as  the  only  evidence  offered 
in  support  of  ibis  popular  rumour  is,  that  "  blisters 
broke  out  of  a  bluish  colour  over  every  part  of  his 
body,"  and  as  this  may  have  beesn  the  symptoms 
of  small-pox  as  well  as  of  poison,  the  story  does 
not  seem  well  authenticated.  Besides,  in  Uie  let- 
^r  which  Mary  is  alleged  to  have  written  a  week 
•or  two  afterwards  to  Bothwdl  from  Glasgow,  she 
is  made  to  say  that  Damley  told  her  he  was  ill  of 
•the  small-pox.  Whether  the  letter  be  9k  forgery 
or  not,  this  paragraph  would  not  have  been  intro- 
duced, unless  it  had  contained  what  was  then  known 
to  be  the  fiict. 

Be  this  matter  as  it  may,  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  Robertson  has  not 
unwillingly  fidlen,  regarding  the  neglect  and  indif- 
ference with  which  he  maintains  Mary  treated  her 
husband,  daring  the  earlier  part  of  his  sickness.  We 
learn,  in  the  first  place,  by  Bedford's  letter  to  Cedl, 
already  mentioned,  that  as  sooi^as  Mary  heard  of 
Damley's  illness,  she  sent  her  own  physician  to  at- 
tend him.  f  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  appears, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  Damley's  complaint 
assumed  a  serious  complexion;  but  that,  when- 
ever Mary  understood  he  was  considered  in  dan- 
ger, she  immediately  set  out  to  visit  him.  <<  The 
Queen, "  says  Crawford,  "  was  no  sooner  inform- 
ed of  his  danger,  than  she  hasted  after  him.  "— 
t  Clialmcn,  vol.  i..p,  199 ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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^*  Am  soon  as  the  rnmoiir  of  .his  sickness  gained 

strength,"  sa3rs  Tnrner  (or  Barnestaple),   **  the 

'Qaeen  flew  to  hinS)  thinking  more  of  the  person 

to  whom  she  flew,  than  of  the  danger  which  she 

lierself  incmred.  "^^^  Being  advertised,  "  obserFes 

Lesley,  **  that  Damley  was  repentant  and  sorrow^ 

fttl,  she  without  delay,  thereby  to  renew,  quicken, 

'and  refresh  his  spirits,  and  to  comfort  his  heart  to 

the  amendment  and  repairing  of  his  health,  lately 

l>y  sickness  sore  impaired,  hasted  with  such  speed 

i»  she  conveniently  might,  to  see  and  visit  him  at 

Glasgow. "     Thus,  Robertson's  insinuation  falls  in* 

nocuous  to  the  ground. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  January  1567  that  Mary 
returned  from  Staling  to  Edinburgh,  having  spent 
the  intermediate  time,  from  the  ^th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  paying  visits  to  Sir  William  Murray,  the 
^Comptroller  of  her  household^  at  Tullibardin,  and 
to  Lonl  Drummond  at  Drummond  Castle.     As  is 
'somewhere  remariced^  **  every  moment  now  begins 
to  he  critical,  and  every  minuteness  and  specific  cau- 
tion becomes  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  truth, 
;and  guarding  against  slander."     The  probability 
is,  that  Bothwell  was  not  with  Mary  either  at 
Tnllibardin  or  Drummond  Castle.     Meetings  of 
her  Privy  Council  were  held  by  her  on  the  2d  and 
10th  of  January ;  and  it  appears  by  the  Register, 
'that  Bothwell  was  not  present  at  any  of  them. 
Chalmers  is  of  opinion,  that,  during  the  early  part 
'of  January  he  must  have  been  at  Dunbar,  making 
his  preparations,  and  arranging  a  meeting  with 
'Morton.     When  the  Queen  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  13th,  she  lodged  her  son,  whom  she. brought 
with  her,  in  Holyroodhouse.     A  few  days  after- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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wmK  Jbe  wlfl^  <<»r  GhwgwK  to  te»  Iwr  bprfwiMJ. 
Her  calnnuiiaftoray  ^  Uie  fnppod^oa  that  she  }m4 
previoasly  qnarnBlIf^  with  Daralef,  affec$  to  4i^ 
coFcr  wND^iBg  y«7  forc«4  «nd  nmuUvral  in  thin 
vmt.  Bat  Mary  hod  nener  qmrrdled  with  Darffr 
l^f  He  faodi^Q^mUed  i;nth  her  miiuateie,  and  had 
beepi  e«r>gftd  et  i^e  faiUv;p  of  hie  own  schemes  oif 
hc^ish  ajvd)itioii»  b^t  egaiost  his  wife  he  h^  him- 
self fre^oently  dedsnd  he  had  no  caoae  of  com<- 
l^aint.  MwYt  <n»  her  party  hed  alwji^  shown  her* 
eelf  moi3e  gneved  by  Pamir's  fPisywacdiiess  than 
Wgry  fX  it.  Qaly  ^  day  or  two  before  gqmg  to 
Gbu^w,  she  said  solemnly,  in  a  letter  she  ^rote 
^  her  a^besQudor  et  Parjs, — ^  Mbfihf^  King^ 
IHV  hnsbi^d^  GsmI  knows  always  ouf  part  tpwardip 
km* " — *^  Ge4  wil)^^  oiir  doings  sh^U  l^  always 
^iich  AS  nope  shaM  ha¥e  od^casion  to  be  o)9Sended 
wjjth  tb^n^  or  to  Import  ol  ^iis  fu^y  way  but  honow^ 
iJBbly. "  *  So  Ux,  theirefoiae,  ^om  4^i^  being  any 
lH^JAg  nncemmm^  or  ior^ced  in  i^er  jonrpey  to  GlaiM- 
gp^y  Qotlnog  /couM  be  more  pafxaail,  or  mio^  Uke- 
ly  to  bfive  takei^  pkce.  '*  Damley's  d^^p^er, " 
4oh^^^P¥m  Dr  Qilbert  Stuart,  nfnxh  the  tifOfHtd  elo- 
^enqe  4>f  tmlb,  <>  -^BJfx^ed  a^l  tlte  gentleness  of 
jber  n^uire,  and  she  forgot  tl|^  vnioog^  she  l^id  «i^- 
fif/i^eif  Tini^  ba4  abated  tlie  vivaqity  of  her  rer 
.i|entmeii(t,  ^JoA  after  i^  parojcyam  ifaspjeu^  she  was 
MfiX^  di^pofied  tp  ^jsep  over  hc^r  ajfflict^^^  than  to 
ji^dulge  herself  in  revenge.  The  softness  of  grief 
|vre^>ared  ber  for  fi  retui^iing  tenderness.  His  dis*- 
^resses  .e&cted  it.  Her  inemory  sbiit  itself  to  hi^ 
^ois  find  impejfeetipilpLS,  .iind  w^  only  open  to  hiiB 
imU^  ijuaUti^^  40)4  ;f^CiCQmpUs}unents.    He  bioif 

•  Keith,  FABface  p.  viHr 


flisif,  aflfeeted  tlith  the  iieor  proqMtft  of  dMli^ 
tlMNigfat)  with  sorrow,  of  the  kijnrieflr  ho  had  conn 
Bfitted  agidnst  hen    The  newil  of  hk  repentiiico 
#in  sent  to  her.     She  recollected  ^e  ardonr  of 
that  affection  he  had  lighted  up  in  her  bomm,  and 
the  happinees  with  which  she  had  sarreiidered  faor^ 
s^lf  to  bite  in  the  bkN>m  ttid  ripeness  of  her  beatf* 
t^.     Her  infant  son,  the  pledge  of  their  lo^e,  be- 
ing continually  in  her  sight,  inspirited  her  seneibi* 
lities.     The  plan  of  lenity  which  she  had  prerioitt* 
\y  Adopted  with  regard  to  him ;  her  design  to  e<« 
dte  enm  the  i^yprobsftion  of  her  enemies  by  the- 
propriety  of  her  bonduct ;  the  adtices  of  Blinabetb' 
by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  entertain  bite  with  re- 
ject; the  Apprehension  lest  the  royal  dignity  might 
stifTer  any  diminntion  by  the  universal  distaste  witb^ 
which  he  #a8  beheld  by  her  subjects,  and  her  cer« 
tuinty  and  knoWle<%e  of  the  nngry  passions  which 
her  chief  coonsellors  had  fostered  a|ptbst  him— -all 
concurred  to  direst  her  heart  of  erery  sentiment 
of  bitterness,  and  to  neH  it  down  in  synipathy  uaA 
sOrrowi     Yielding  to  tender  and  anxious  emotic^s^ 
she  left  her  capitd  and  her  palace,  in  the  severest 
season  of  the  year,  to  wait  upon  him.    Her  assi^ 
dttities  and  kindnesses  communicated  to  him  the 
ifiost  flattering  solacement ;  and  while  she  lingered 
about  his  penen  with  a  fond  solidtude,  and  a  de- 
ficate  attention,  he  felt  that  the  sickness  ef  his 
mind  and  the  tdndeuoe  of  his  disease  Were  dimi* 
mshed. " 

On  aiTiriffg  at  Glasgow,  Mary  fbund  her  hus- 
band comralescent,  though  weak  and.  much  re- 
duced. She  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  him  ; 
but  his  disease  being  considered  infectious,  thfey 
had  separate  apartments.    Finding  that  bis  rei^ent 
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9f>gnw!h  to  tbe  very  brink  of  the  grave  had  exer- 
Giaed  a  salatary  infloence  over  bis  mind  and  dispo- 
sitionsy  and  hoping  to  regun  his  .entire  confidence, 
by  carefully  and  affectionately  nnr^ing  him  during 
his  recovery,  she  gladly  acceded  to  the   propo- 
sal made  by  Damley,  that  she  should  take  him 
back  with  her  to  Edinburgh  or  its  vicimty.     She 
snggested  that  he  should  reside  at  Craigmillar  Casr 
tie,  as  the  situation  was  open  and  salnbrioiiB ;  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  which  does  not  appear, 
he  objected  to  Craigmillar,  and  the  Queen  there- 
fore wrote  to  Secretary  MaiUand  to  procure  con- 
venient accommodation  for  her  husband,   in  the 
town  of  Edinburgh.  •     Damley  disliked  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  too  much  to  think  of  living 
at  Holjrrood ;  and  besides,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  physicians,  that  the  young  Prince,  even  though 
he  should  not  be  brought  into  his  father  s  presence, 
might  catch  the  infection  from  the  sorants  who 
would  be  about  the  persons  of  both.     But  when 
Mary  wrote  to  Maitland,  she  little  knew  that  she 
was  addressing  an  accomplice  of  her  husband's  fa- 
tare  murderer.     The  Secretary  showed  her  letter 
to  Both  well,,  and  they  mutually  determined  on  re- 
commending to  Darnley  the  house  of  the  Kirk-of- 
Field,  which  stood  on  an  airy  and  healthy  situation 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  which,  therefore,  ap- 
peared well  suited  for  an  invalid,  although  ^et^ 
preferred  it  because  it  stood  by  itself,  in  a  compa- 
ratively solitary  part  of  the  town,  f     On  Mon- 
day, January  27tb,  Mary  and  Damley  left  Glas- 
gow.    They  appear  to  have  travelled  in  a  wheeled 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.-— Goodall,  vol  ii.  p.  76. 
t  Goodall,  voL  ii,  p.  76.— et  seq. 


earmgfi,  and  t»nb  bjr  slow  and  easy  at'agea  to  Bdin- 
bitt-gfa*  They  slept  on  Monday  night  at  Callamler. 
They  ckme  on  Tuesday  to  LinHthgow,  where  they 
lemained  orer  Wednesday^  and  anired  in  Edin- 
bnrgfa  on  Thnrsday. 

The   Kirk-of-Field,  in  whidi^  says   Melville, 
**  the  King  was  lodged^  as  a  place  of  good  air, 
where  he  might  best  recover  his  health, "  be- 
longed to  Robert  Balfour,  the  Provost  or  head 
in^bendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Mar3ri 
in-^-Field,  so  called  because  it  was  beyond  the 
city  wall  when  first  built.     When  the  wall  was 
nfterwards  extended,  it  endosed  the  Kirk-of-Field^ 
Bs  well  as  the  house  of  tile  Ptovost  and  Preben*- 
daaries.    The  Kirk-of>Field  widi  the  grounds  per^ 
tainingto  it,  occupfiod tfaesiteof  the  present  College^ 
and  of  those  buildings  which  stand  between  Infir** 
mai^  and  D'nimibosd   Street.     In  the  extended 
line  of  widl,  what  was  iafterwarda  called  the  Potter- 
row  Port,  was  at  first  denominated  the  Kirk-of- 
Fteld  Port,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  church  of  that 
name.     The  wall  ran  east  from'  this  port  along  tb^ 
south  side  of  the  present  College,  and  die  north 
aide  of  Druminond  Street,  w^re  a  part  of  it  k 
etiU  to  be  seen  In  its  original  state.     The  homa 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  Kirk,  and  th^  hi*- 
ter,  from  the  period  of  dbe  Reformation,  had  fallen 
into  decay;     The  city  had  not  yet  i^trelclied  in 
this  direction  much  farther  than  the  Cowgate.    Be* 
tween  that  street  and  the  town  wall,  were  the  Do* 
minican  Convent  of  the  Blackiriais,  with  its  ahns- 
bouses  for  the  poor,  and   gardens,  covering  th^ 
site  of  the  present  High  School  and  Royal  In- 
firmary,«^and  the  Kirk-of-Fiel4  and  its  Pronrost's 

c2 
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realdence.    The  hoiue  nearest  to  it  of  aay  note 
was  Hamilton   Honsey  which  belonged  to   the 
Dikke  of  Chatelherault,  and  some  part  of  which 
is  still  standing  in  College  Wynd.  *    It  was  at 
fint  supposed,  that  Damley  would  have  taken 
np  his  abode  there ;  bnt  the  fieunilies  of  Leniloz 
and  Hamilton  were  never  on  sndi  terms  as  would 
hi^ve  elicited  this  mark  of  friendship  from   tbe 
King.      The    Kirk-of*F1eld  House    stood  very 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  north*west  comer 
of  Drummond  Street*    It  fronted  the  west,  haiing 
its  southern  gavd  so  dose  upon  the  town-WB]l» 
that  a  little  postern  door  entered   immediately 
through  the  mil  into  the  kitchen.     It  contained 
only  four  apartments ;  but  these  were  commodiousy 
and  were  fitted  up  with  great  care*     Below,  a 
small  passage  went  through  from  the  front  door  to 
the  back  of  the  house ;  upon  the  right  hand   of 
which  was  the  kitchen,  and  upon  the  1(^,  i^  room 
furnished  as  a  bedroom,  for  the  Queen,  when  she 
chose  to  remain  all  night.      Passing  out  at  the 
back-door,  there  was  a  turnpike  stair    behind^ 
which,  after  the  old  fashion  of  Scottish  houses,  led 
up  to  the  second  story.     Above,  there  were  two 
rooms  corresponding  with  those  below.   Damley*s 
chamber  was  immediately  over  Mary's ;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lobby,  above  the  kitchen,  a  ^^garde- 
robe  "  or  *<  little-gallery, "  which  was  used  as  a 
servant's  room,  and  which  had  a  window  in  the 
gavel,  looking  through  the  town-wall,  and  corres- 
ponding with  the  postern  door  below.    Immediate- 
ly beyond  this  wall,  was  a  lane  shut  in  by  an* 

*  Birrei'i  Dairy,  p.  6.— Lalng,  toI.  i.  p.  Sa 
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Other  wall,  to  the  south  of  which  were  extensire 
gardens,  f 

Daring  the  ten  days  which  Damley  spent  in  his 
new  residence,  Mary  was  a  great  deal  with  him, 
and  slept  several  nights  in  the  room  we  hare  de- 
scribed below  her  hnsband's^  this  being  more  a- 
greeable  to  her,  than  retaining  at  a  late  hoar  to 
Holyrood  Palace.     Damley  was  still  much  of  an 
invalid,  and  his  constitution  had  received  so  severe  a 
shock,  that  every  attention  was  neceoMuy  during-his 
convalescence.  A  bath  was  put  up  for  him,  in  his  own 
room,  and  he  appears  to  have  used  it  frequently.  He 
had  been  long  extremely  unpopular,  as  has  been 
seen,  among  the  nobles ;  but  following  the  example 
which  Mary  set  them,  some  were  disposed  to  for- 
get their  former  disagreements,  and  used  to  call 
upon  him  occasionally,  and  among  others,  Hamil- 
ton, the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  came 
to  Edinburgh  about  this  time,  and  lodged  hard 
by  in  Hamilton  house.     Mary  herself,  after  sitt- 
ing for    hours  in  her   husband's    sick-chamber, 
used  sometimes  to  breathe  the  air  in  the  neigh- 

f  Keith,  p.  364.— Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.— Goodall« 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  244  —Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  203L— voL  ii.  p.  180^ 
and  271. — Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  90.— and  voL  ii.  p.  17.— Whit- 
taker,  ToL  iii.  p.  258,  and  283.^-Amot's  History  of  Edin- 
burgh, p.  237.  Wblttaker  has  made  several  mistakes  re- 
garding*'the  House  of  the  Kirk-of- Field.  He  describes 
it  as  much  larger  than  it  really  was ;  and,  misled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  gun-port  still  remaining  in  one  part  of  the 
old  wall,  and  which  Arnot  supposed  had  been  the  postern- 
door  in  the  gavel  of  the  house,  he  fixes  its  situation  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  College,  and  too  near  the  In- 
firmary. Sir  Walter  Scot,  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father," (vol.  iii.  p.  187.)  has  oddly  enough  fallen  info  the 
error  of  describing  the  KiriL- of- Field,  as  sUndiug  '*  juat 
withoiU  the  walls  of  the  city.  ** 
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boorittg  gfttdeiM  of  the  Dominiean  conrent ;  and 
she  sometimes  brought  up  from  Holyrood  her 
band  of  musicians,  who  played  and  sung  to  her 
and  Damley.  Thus,  erery  thing  went  on  so 
smoothly,  that  neither  the  victim  nor  his  friends 
could  in  the  least  suspect  that  they  were  all  treadl- 
ing the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Bothwell  had  taken  adrantage  of  Mary's  visit 
to  Glasgow,  to  proceed  to  Whittingham,  in  ibe 
heighbourhood  of  .Dunbar,  where  he  met  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  and  obtained  his  conftent  to  Daknley'a 
murder.     To  conceal  his  real  purpose^  Bothwell 
gave  out  at  Edinburgh,  that  he  was  going  on  a 
jouniey  to  Liddesdale ;  but,  accoiftpanied  by  Se- 
'cretary  Maittand,  whom  he  had  by  this  time  wo6 
^ver  to  his  designs,  and  the  notorious  Archibald 
Douglas^  a  creature  of  his  own,  and  a  relation  of 
Morton,  he  went  direct  to  Whittingham.     There^ 
the  trio  met  Morton,  who  had  only  recently  re- 
turned from  England,  and  opened  to  him  their 
l^bt.     Mortdn  heard  of  the  intended  murder  with- 
out  any  desire  to  prevent  its  perpetration  ;   hvk 
before  he  would  agree  to  take  an  active  share  in  it, 
he  insisted  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  Queei\, 
as  Bothwell  had  the  audacity  to  assert,  was  will- 
ing that  Damley  should  be  removed.     '^  I  de- 
sired the  Earl  Bothwell, ''  says  Morton  in  his  sub- 
sequent confession,  "  to  bring  me  llie  Queen's  hand 
write  of  this  matter  for  a  warrant,  and  then  I  should 
give  him  an  answer ;  otherwise,  I  would  not  mell 
(intermeddle)  therewith  ; — ^which  warranft  he  never 
purchased  (procured)  unto   me."*     Bat  thougb 

•  Morton'e  Confession  in  Laing.  vol.  il  p.  354:  and 
Archibald  Douglas's  Letter,  ibid.  p.  36a 
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Morton,  refused  to  risk  an  active,  he  had  no  oh* 
jections  to  take  a  passive  part  in  this  conspiracy. 
Bothwell,   Maitland,   and   Douglas,   returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  he  proceeded  to  St  Andrews,  with 
the  understanding,  that  Bpthwell  was  to  commu- 
nicate with  him,  and  inform  him  of  the  progress 
of  the  plot.    Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
murder  was  committed,  Douglas  was  sent  to  St 
Andrews,  to  let  Morton  know  that  the  affair  was 
near  its  conclusion.  Both  well,  however,  was  well  a- 
ware  that  what  he  had  told  the  Earl  regarding  the 
wishes  of  the  Queen,  was  equally  false  and  calumni- 
008.  Of  all  persons  in  existence,  it  was  from  her  that 
he  most  wished  to  conceal  his  design ;  and  as  for  a 
written  approval  of  it,  he  knew  that  he  might  just 
ss  well  have  applied  to  Damley  himself.    Douglas 
was,  therefore,  commanded  to  say  to  Morton,  eva- 
sively, «  that  the  Queen  would  bear  no  speech  of 
the  matter  appointed  to  him.**     Morton,  in  conse- 
quence, remained  quietly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Andrews  till  the  deed  was  done,  f 

Ihe  Earl  of  Murray  was  another  powerful 
oobleman,  who,  when  the  last  act  of  this  tra- 
^Y  was  about  to  be  performed^  withdrew 
fo  a  careful  distance  from  the  scene.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  Murray  was  all  along 
acquainted  with  Bothwell's  intention  ;  there  is 
certainly  no  direct  evidence  that  he  was;  but 
^ere  are  very  considerable  probabilities.  When 
&  divorce  was  proposed  to  Mary  at  Craigmillar, 
she  was  told  that  Murray  would  look  through  his 
fingers  at  it ;  and  this  design  being  frustrated,  by 
the  Queen's  refusal  to  agree  to  it,  there  is  every 

f  Idem. 
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fikeliliood  tbai  Botli^efl  Wonld  nkft  ^mt^  ft6m 
tbe  babal  he  had  ihen  fbnfied,  his  sabseqnetit  de- 
termination. That  he  disclosed  it  to  Morton  and 
Maitland,  is  beyond  a  dotibt ;  antd  that  MtiiYtty  a* 
ffilin  consented  *<  to  look  thr^gb  his  fingers,**  ftsa)? 
but  prored.  tt  is  trt^e  be  was  for  too  <^uli0its 
abd  wilv  a  politiciftri,  to  pbmge  reeklesslly,  like 
Botb^eu,  ihtdsacb  a  sea  of  dilngers  and  difficidti^ ; 
but  he  wt»  no  IHend  to  Darnley, — ^bavhfg  lo^t 
tbi'otigb  faim  Inticb  of  bid  former  power ;  and  how" 
ever  tbe  matter  now  eiided.  if  he  remained  qaiet, 
lie  could  not  snffer  any  liijtiry,  and  ttngbt  g«nt 
much  benefit.  If  Bothwell  prospered,  they  would 
unite  their  interests, — if  he  fttikd,  llieii  Mtnray 
would  rise  upon  bis  rain.  Only  tliree  dajrs  be- 
fore the  murder,  tbe  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  Mur^ 
ray's  brother,  bartrig  beard,  as  Btichanan  af- 
firms of  tbe  designs  entertained  agunst  Damley  s 
life,  mentioned  them  to  the  King.  Damley  im- 
mediately informed  Mary,  who  sent  for  Lord  Ro- 
bert, and  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  questioned  him  on  tbe  subject 
Lord  Robert,  afraid  of  inyolring  himself  in  dan- 
ger, retracted  what  he  had  formerly  said,  and  de^ 
nied  that  he  bad  ever  repeated  to  Darnley  any 
such  report.  EKgb  words  ensued  in  consequence ; 
and  even  supposing  that  Murray  had  before  been 
ignorant  of  Bothwell's  schemes,  his  isuspicions 
must  now  have  been  roused.  Perceiving  that  tbe 
matter  was  about  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  be 
left  town  abruptly  upon  Sunday,  the  yery  last 
day  of  Damley*s  Ufe,  alleging  bis  wife's  illness  at 
St  Andrews,  as  the  cause  of  his  departure.  Tbe 
fact  mentioned  by  Lesley,  in  his  '^  Defence  of 
Queen  Mary's  Honoui^"  that  on  the  evenbg^of 
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tbif  d^yi  Bfupray  i^^  jjrfeen  riding  t^no^]^  Fife, 
t9  one  x>f  bis  mpsl^  triysty  ^ervan^^r— "  This  n|^bt» 
ere  movnmgy  tbe  Lora  D^'^j^y  i^hall  ]o9e  hip 
life,"  is  afitiDQsig  coirpbpr^tiQn  of  1I19  suppositipn 
that  be  w^  weU  ijaforjouad  qpon  tbe  ^ul^pt.  * 

Tbere  .werjd  others^  as  has  been  said,  wboi^ 
Botbiyell  either  won  Qver  to  asi^ist  him,  or  per- 
^ji§4^  ^  remain  quiet  On^e  of  his  .in^i^<»'  &c? 
C9WP^y^  afterward^  declared,  tbaX  the  £^1  show* 
ed  I1UJ91  a  bond,  tp  which  were  affixed  i^e  signa* 
to^^  of  Huntly,  Argyle,  Maitlaad,  and  Sir  Jamep 
Balfoji^iV  9nd  that  the  wwds  0/  the  hood  weie  tp 
ttxm  e&fii^ : — "  That  for  as  miich  ^s  lit  was  thought 
expi^djient  ^  ^ost  profitable  fpv  ^  copavxoxk^ 
wealth,  by  the  whole  nobility  and  Lords  under- 
subscribed,  that  such  a  young  fool  and  proud  ty- 
rant should  not  reign,  nor  bear  rule  over  them,  for 
direrse  causes,  therefore,  these  all  had  concluded, 
that  he  should  be  put  off  by  one  way  or  other,  and 
who-soever  should  take  the  deed  in  hand,  or  do  it, 
diey  should  defend  and  fortify  it  as  themselves, 
for  it  should  be  every  one  of  their  own,  reckoned 
and  holden  done  by  themselves. "  f  To  another 
of  his  accomplices,  Bothwell  declared  that  Argyle, 
Hontly,  Morton,  Maitland,  Ruthven,  and  Lind- 
say, had  promised  to  support  him  ;  and  when  he 
was  asked  what  part  the  Earl  of  Murray  would 
take,  his  answer  was,—*'  He  does  not  wish  to  in- 
termeddle with  it ;  he  does  not  mean  either  to  aid 
or  hinder  us* "  % 

•  Lesley's  Defence  in  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  75.— Buc?- 
faanan*s  History,  p.  a$0. — Laing,  vol.  H.  P;,34j. 
f  Ormiston*s  Confession  in  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
I  Paris's  Confession  in  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  99Qf^9» 
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Bat  whoever  his  assistants  were,  it  was  Bcvth- 
well's  own  lawless  ambition  that  suggested  the 
whole  plan  of  proceeding,  and  whose  daring 
hand  was  to  strike  the  final  and  decisive  blow. 
Everything  was  now  arranged.  His  retainers 
were  collected  round  him  ; — four  or  five  of  the  most 
powerful  ministers  of  the  crown  knew  of  his  de- 
sign, and  did  not  disapprove  of  it ; — the  nobles 
then  at  court  were  disposed  to  befriend  him,  from 
motives  either  of  political  interest  or  personal  ap- 
prehension ; — Damley  and  the  Queen  were  unsus- 
picious and  unprotected.  A  kingly  crown  glittered 
almost  within  his  grasp ;  he  bad  only  to  venture  a- 
eross  the  Rubicon  of  guilt,  to  place  it  on  his  brow. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DEATH  OF  DARNLEY. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Fehniary  1567,  that 
the  final  preparations  for  the  murder  of  Damley 
were  made.  To  execute  the  guilty  deed,  Bothwell 
was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  those 
ready  ministers  of  crime,  who  are  alvirays  to  be  found 
at  the  beck  of  a  wealthy  and  depraved  patron. 
There  were  eight  unfortunate  men  whom  he  thus 
used  as  tools  with  which  to  work  his  purpose. 
Four  of  these  were  merely  menial  servants  ; — their 
namea  were,  Dalgleish,  Wilson,  Powrie,  and  Ni« 
colas  Haubert,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  French  Paris.  He  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  had  been  a  long  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Eatl  of  Bothwell ;  but  on  his  master's  re- 
commendation, who  foresaw  the  advantages  he 
might  reap  from  the  change,  he  was  taken  into 
the  Queen  s  service  shortly  before  her  husband's 
death.  Bothwell  was  thus  able  to  obtain  the  keys 
of  acme  of  the  doors  of  the  Kirk-of-Field  house,  of 
which  he  caused  counterfeit  impressions  to  be  taken.  * 
The  other  four  who  were  at  the  "  deed-doing," 

*  Psris's  Deposition  in  I^ing,  vuL  ii.  p.  896. 
VOL.  U.  D  2 
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were  persons  of  somewhat  more  consequence. 
They  were  small  landed  proprietors  or  lairdsy  who 
had  squandered  their  patrimony  in  idleness  and 
dissipation,  and  were  willing  to  ran  the  chance  of 
retrieving  their  ruined  fortunes  at  any  risk.  They 
were  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  Hoh  Ormiston 
his  uncle,  "  or  father's  brother,"  as  he  is  called, 
J9hn  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  and  John  Hay  of-Tallo. 
Bothweli  wished  Maitland,  Morton,  and  one  or 
two  others,  to  send  some  of  their  servants  also  to 
assist  in  the  enterprise  ;  but  if  they  ever  promised 
to  do  so,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  kept  their 
word.  Archibald  Douglas,  however,  who  had  link- 
ed himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Bothweli,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  two  servants,  when 
the  crime  was  perpetrated,  f 

Till  within  two  days  of  the  murder,  Bothweli 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  how  the  King  was  to 
be  killed.  He  held  various  secret  meetings  with 
his  four  principal  accomplices,  at  which  the  plan 
first  proposed  was  to  attack  Damley  when  widk- 
ing  in  the  gardens  adjoining  the  Kirk-of-Field, 
which  his  returning  health  enabled  him  to  visit 
occasionally  when  the  weather  was  ftivourable. 
But  the  success  of  this  scheme  was  uncer- 
tain, and  there  was  every  probability  that  the 
assassins  would  be  discovered.  %  It  was  next 
suggested  that  the  house  might  easily  be  en* 
tered  at  midnight,  and  the  King  stabbed  in 
hed^  But  a  servant  commonly  lay  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him,  and  there  were  always  one 
or  two  in  the  adjoining  room,  who  might  have 
resisted   or   escaped,    and   afterwards  have    been 

t  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  282  and  370. 

J  Deposition  of  Hepburn--^Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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able. to  ide&dfy  the  criminals.  After  much  de- 
liberation^  it  at  length  occurred  that  gunpowder 
might  be  used  with  effect ;  and  that,  if  the  whole 
premises  were  blown  up,  they  were  likely  to 
bury  in  their  ruins  every  thing  that  could  fix 
the  suspicion  on  the  parties  concerned.  Powder 
was  therefore  secretly  brought  into  Edinburgh 
from  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  of  which  Bothwell 
had  the  lordship,  and  waa  carried  to  his  own 
lodgings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Holyrood 
Palace.  *  It  then  became  necessary  to  ascertain 
on  what  night  the  house  could  be  blown  up, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Queen, 
whom  Bothwell  had  no  desire  should  share  the  fate 
x>f  her  husband.  She  frequently  slept  at  the  Kirk-* 
of-Field ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely 
when  she  would  pass  the  night  at  Holyrood.  f  In 
his.  confession,  Hay  mentions,  that  ^*  the  purpose 
should  have  been  put  in  execution  upon  the  Sar 
turday  night;  but  the  matter  failed,  because  all 
.thiujgB  were  not  in  readiness. "  It  is  not  in  the  least 
unlikely  that  this  delay  was  owing  to  Mary's  re- 
wakdng  with  her  husband  that  evening. 

On  Sunday,  Bothwell  learned  that  the  Queen  in- 
tended honouring  with  her  presence  a  masque 
which  was  to  be  given  in  the  Palace,  at  a  late 
hour,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  her  French 
servant  Sebastian,  to  Margaret  Garwood,  one  of 
her  waiting-maids.  He  knew  therefore  that  she 
could  not  sleep  at  the  Kirk-of-Field  that,  night, 
and  took  his  measures  accordingly.  At  dusk 
he  assembled  his  accomplices,  and  told  them  that 
the  time  was  come  when  he  should  have  occa- 

•  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p*  183» 
t  Keitb,  Preface,  p.  viii. 
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noa  for  their  terrioes.  *  He  was  himself  to  tup 
hetween  seven  and  eight  at  a  banqnet  given  to 
the  Qoeen  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  bat  be  de- 
sired them  to  be  in  readiness  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany should  break  np,  when  he  promised  to  join 
them,  f  The  Qaeen  dined  at  Holyrood,  and  went 
from  thence  to  the  house  of  Mr  John  Balfonr, 
where  the  Bishop  lodged.  She  rose  from  the 
snpper-table  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  Earls  oC  Argyle,  Hundy,  and  Cassils,  she 
went  to  visit  her  husband  at  the  Kirk-of-field. 
Bothwell,  on  the  contrary,  having  called  Paris 
aside,  who  was  in  waiting  on  the  Queen,  took  him 
with  him  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Laird  of  Ormis- 
ton.  j:  There  he  met  Hay  and  Hepburn,  and  they 
passed  down  the  Blackfriars  Wynd  together.  The 
wall  which  surrounded  the  gardens  of  the  Domi- 
nican monastery  ran  near  the  foot  of  this  wynd. 
They  passed  through  a  gate  in  the  wall,  which 
Bothwell  had  contrived  to  open  by  stealth,  and, 
crossing  the  gardens,  came  to  another  wall  imme- 
diately behind  Darhley*s  house.  § 

Dalgleish  and  Wilson  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  employed  in  bringing  up,  from  BothwelFs 
residence  in  the  Abbey,  the  gunpowder  he  had 
lodged  there.  It  had  been  divided  into  bag^ 
and  the  bags  were  put  into  trunks,  which  they 
carried  upon  horses.  Not  being  able  to  take  it 
all  at  once,  they  were  obliged  to  go  twice  between 
the  Kirk-of- Field  and  the  Palace.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  come  nearer  than  the  Convent-gate  at  the 

*  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  I84h 

i  Laing,  Appendix,  p.  304i. 

S  Deposition  of  John  Hay  in  Anderson,  vol  a  p.  1T7. 
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foot  of  Blackfriars  Wf  nd,  where  the  powder  w^a 
ti»keB  from  them  by  OrmistoDy  Hepbnm,  and  Hay, 
who  carried  it  up  to  the  house.  When  they  had 
ecmreyed  the  whole,  they  were  ordered  to  return 
home;  and  as  they  passed  up  the  Blackfriara' 
Wynd,  Powriei  as  if  suddenly  conscience*8tmck| 
said  to  Wilson,  "  Jesu !  whatna  a  gait  is  this  we 
We  gfrngiag  ?  I  trow  it  be  not  good.  "  f  Neither 
of  tbeee  menials  had  seen  Bothwell,  for  he  kept  at 
a  distance,  walking  up  and  down  the  Cowgate, 
until  the  others  received  and  deposited  the  pow-» 
der.  A  large  empty  barrel  had  been  conceal- 
ed, by  his  orders,  in  the  Conrent  gardens,  and 
into  it  they  intended  to  have  put  all  the  bags ; 
and  the  barrel  was  then  to  have  been  carried 
nt  at  the  lower  back  door  of  Damley*s  honsoy 
and  placed  in  the  Queen's  bedroom,  which,  it 
will,  be  remembered^  was  immediately  under  that 
of  the  King.  Paris,  as  the  Queens  valet-de* 
pbambre,  kept  the  keys  of  the  lower  flat,  and  was 
•now  in  Mary's  apartment  ready  to  receive  the  pow- 
der. But  some  delay  occurred  in  consequence 
4»f  the  barrel  turning  out  to  be  so  large  ^at  it 
could  not  be  taken  in  by  the  back  door ;  and  it  be^ 
came  necessary  therefore  to  carry  the  bags  one  by 
pie  into  the  bedroom,  where  they  emptied  them 
in  a  heap  on  the  door.  Bothwell,  who  was  walk- 
ing anxiously  to  and  fro,  was  alarmed  at  this  delay, 
and  came  to  inquire  if  all  was  ready.  He  was 
^afraid  that  the  company  up  stairs,  among  whom 
was  the  Queen,  wiUi  several  of  her  nobility  and 
ladies  in  waitings  might  come  suddenly  out  upon 

t  DepoMtion  of  William  Powrie,  in  Anderson,  vol.  \u 
p.  165. 
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them,  and  discorer  their  proceedings.  **  He  bade 
them  Juute^**  says  Hephum,  ^^  before  Ae  Queen  came 
forth  of  the  King* 8  house;  for  if  she  came  forA 
before  they  were  readif,  Owy  toould  not  find  suidi 
cornmodity. "  j:  At  length,  every  thing  being  put 
into  the  state  they  wished,  they  all  left  the  under 
part  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  Hepburn 
and  Hay,  who  were  locked  into  the  room  with 
the  gunpowder,  and  left  to  keep  watch  there  till 
the  others  should  return.  § 

Bothwell,  haying  dismissed  the  others,  went  vp 
stairs  and  jom^d  the  Queen  and  her  friends  in  Dam- 
ley's  apartment,  as  if  he  had  that  moment  come  to 
the  Kirk-of-Field.     Shortly  afterwards,  Paris  also 
entered ;  and  the  Queen,  being  either  reminded  of, 
or  recollecting  her  promise,  to  grace  with  her  pre- 
sence Sebastian's  entertainment,  rose,  about  ele- 
ven at  night,  to  take  leave  of  her  husband,     b 
has  been  asserted,  upon  the  alleged  authority  of 
Buchanan,   that,  before  going  away,   she  kissed 
him,  and  put  upon  his  finger  a  ring,  in  pledge 
of  her  affection.      It  seems  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  is  Buchanan's  meaning.   He  certainly 
mentions,  in  his  own  insidious  manner,  that  Mary 
endeavoured  to   divert  all   suspicions  from   her* 
self,  by  paying  frequent  visits  to  her  husband,  by 
staying  with  him  many  hours  at  a  time,  by  talking 
lovingly  with  him,  by  paying  every  attention  to 
his  health,  by  kissing  him,  and  making  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  ring;  but  he  does  not  expressly  say 
that  a  kiss  and  ring  were  given  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  her  parting   with  Damley  for  the   last 

t  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p,  183.  §  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  . 
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^me.*  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  the  fact 
may  have  been  as  Buchanan  is  supposed  to  state ; 
but  as  it  is  not  a  circumstance  of  much  import- 
ance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ipsist  upon  its  being  ei- 
ther believed  or  discredited  so  long  as  it  is  invol- 
ved in  any  uncertainty.  Buchanan  mentions  an- 
other little  particular,  which  may  easily  be  con« 
eeived  to  be  true, — that,  in  the  course  of  her  con- 
versation with  her  husband  this  evening,  Mary 
made  the  remark,  that  '^  just  about  that  time 
last  year  David  Rizzio  was  killed. "  Bothwell,  at 
such  a  moment,  could  not  have  made  the  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  may  have  come  naturally  enough  from 
Mary,  or  Damley  himself,  f 

Accompanied  by  Bothwell,  Argyle,  Huntly, 
Cassils,  and  others,  Mary  now  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  going  first  up  the  Blackfriars'  Wynd,  and 
then  down  the  Canongate.  Just  as  she  was  about 
to  enter  Holyrbod  House,  she  met  one  of  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell's  servants  (either  Dalgleish  or  Powrie), 
whom  she  asked  where  he  had  been,  that  he  smelt 
so  strongly  of  gunpowder  ?  The  fellow  made  some 
excuse,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  inr- 
cumstance.  ||  The  Queen  proceeded  immediatdy 
to  the  rooms  where  Sebastian's  friends  were  as- 
^mbled ;  and  Bothwell,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
avoid  any  suspicion,  and,  above  all,  to  prevent 
Mary  from  suspecting  him,  continued  to  attend 
her  assiduously.  Paris,  who  carried  in  his  pocket 
the  key   of  Mary's   bed-room   at  the    Kirk-of« 

♦  Buchanan's  Hw/ory,  Book  XVIII.  may  be  compared 
with  his  Detection  in  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  22  and  72. 
t  Buchanan's  History,  Book  XVI II. 
B  Freebaim's  Life  of  Mary,  p.  112  and  114. 
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Field,  in  whiqh  he  bad  locked  Hay  and  Ibfk 
hanif  followed  in  the  Earl's  train.  Upon  enter- 
ing die  apartment  where  the  dancing  and  maeqning 
waa  going  on,  this  Frenchnoan,  who  bad  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  oonning  necessary  to  carry 
bim  throBgh  such  a  deed  of  yUlaay,  retired  in  a  me- 
lancholy mood  to  a  comer,  apd  stood  by  himself 
viapt  in  a  profound  reyerie.  Bothwell,  obsenring 
him,  and  fearing  that  his  ccmduct  might  exdte  oh- 
w^^tion,  went  up  to  Inm,  aad  an^ly  demanded 
why  he  looked  so  sad,  telling  him  in  a  whisper, 
Aai  if  he  retained  thai  lugubrious  eauntenance  be- 
fore Sie  Queeuy  he  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  it 
Paris  answered  despondiogly,  that  he  did  not  care 
what  becati^e  of  Mniself,  if  he  could  only  get 
permission  to  go  home  to  bed,  for  he  was  ill.  '<  No,^ 
said  Bothw^lly  "  yon  must  remain  with  me  ; 
woold  you  leave  those  |wo  gentlemen.  Hay  and 
HepbufU^  locked  up  where  they « now  are?"-— 
*'  Ala9 ! "  answered  Paris,  '^  what  ipore  must  I  do  this 
night  ?  I  haye  no  heart  for  this  busipess. "  BothVell 
put  an  end  to  the  conyersation,  by  ordering  Paris  to 
follow  him  imknediately.  f  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Que^Ei  b^d  retired  to  her  own  chamber  before 
Bothwell  quilted  the  Palace,  or  whether  he  left 
her  at  the  masque.  Buphanwi,  always  ready  to  hr 
brieate  calumny)  says,  that  the  Queen  and  Both* 
well  were  <^  in  long  tal)c  together,  in  her  own 
chamber  after  midnight^  But  the  falsehood  of 
this  assertion  is  clearly  established ;  for  Buchan- 
an himself  allows,  that  it  was  past  eleyen  be- 
fore Mary  left  the  Kirk-of-Field,  and  Dalgleish  and 
Powrie  both  state,  that  Bothwell  came  to  his  own 

t  Deposition  of  Paris  in  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  30& 
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lodgings  from  the  Palace  abont  twelve.  If,  there* 
fore,  he  was  at  the  masque,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  no  time  to  talk  with  the  Qaeen  in  private ; 
and,  if  he  had  talked  with  the  Queen,  he  could 
not  have  been  at  the  masque.  It  is  most  likely 
that  Mary  continued  for  some  time  after  Bodiwell  s 
departure  at  Sebastian's  wedding,  for  Sebastian 
was  **  in  great  favour  with  the  Queen,  for  his 
skill  in  music  and  his  meny  jesting. " 

As  soon  as  Bothwell  came  to  bis  **  own  lodg- 
ing in  the  Abbey,''  he  exchanged  his  rich  court 
dress  for  a  more  common  one.  Instead  of  a  black 
satin  doublet,  bordered  with  silver,  he  put  on  a 
white  canvass  doublet,  and  wrapt  himself  up  in 
his  riding-cloak.  Taking  Paris,  Powrie,  Wilson 
and  Dalgleish  with  him,  he  then  went  down  the 
lane  which  ran  along  the  wall  of  the  Queen's 
south  gardens,  and  which  still  exists,  joining  the 
foot  of  the  Canongate,  where  the  gate  of  the  outer 
court  of  the  Palace  formerly  stood.  Passing  by 
the  door  of  the  Queen's  garden,  where  sentinels 
were  always  stationed,  the  party  was  challenged 
by  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  demanded,  **  Who 
goes  there  ?"  They  answered,  "  Friends."  "  What 
friends?"  <<  Friends  to  my  Lord  Bothwell." 
They  proceeded  up  the  Canongate  till  they  came 
to  the  Netherbow  Port,  or  lower  gate  of  the  city^ 
which  was  shut.  They  called  to  the  porter,  John 
Gralloway,  and  desired  him  to  open  to  friends  of 
my  Lord  Bothwell.  Galloway  was  not  well 
pleased  to  be  raised  at  so  late  an  hour,  and 
he  kept  them  waiting  for  some  time.  As  they 
entered,  he  asked,  '*  What  they  did  out  of  theur 
beds  at  that  time  of  night  ?"  but  they  gave  him 
no  answer.  As  soon  as  they  got  into  the  town. 
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they  called  at  Oriamt»'u  lodgbgpii  who  Ured  in  a 
house,  caUed  Bassyntine  s  house,  a.  short  way  up  tho 
High  Street,  on  the  south  side ;  but  they  were 
told  that  he  was  not  at  home.  They  went  with* 
out  him,  down  a  dose  bdow  the  Blackfiriars 
Wynd,  till  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the  Conyent 
Gardens  already  mentioned.  They  entered,  and, 
crossing  the  gardens,  they  stopped  at  the  back  wal^ 
a  short  way  behind  Damley's  residence.  Here, 
Dalgleifih,  Wilson,  and  Powrie,  were  ordered  to 
remain ;  and  Bothwell  and  Paris  passed  in,  oyer 
the  wall.  Having  gone  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  they  unlocked  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
they  had  left  Hay  and  Hepburn,  and  the  four  to* 
gether  held  a  consultation  regarding  the  best  mqde 
of  setting  fire  to  the  gunpowder,  which  was  lying 
in  a  great  heap  upon  the  floor.  They  took  a  piece 
of  lint,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  kindling 
one  end  of  it,  they  laid  the  other  on  the  powder, 
knowing  that  it  would  burn  slowly  enough  to  give 
them  time  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance.  They  thea 
returned  to  the  Convent  gardens ;  and  having  t^ 
joined  the  servants  whom  ihey  had  left  there,  the 
whole, group  stood  together,  anxiously  waiting  fov 
the  esq^losion. 

Dandey,  meantime,  little  aware  of  his  impend- 
ing fate,  had  gone  to  bed  within  en  hour  after  the 
Queen  had  left  him.  His  servant,  William  Tay- 
lor, lay,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the  same  room. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Edward  Simmons,  and  a  boy,  lay 
in  the  gallery,  or  servant  s  apartment,  on  the  same 
floor,  and  nearer  the  town-wall.  Bothwell  must 
have  been  quite  aware,  that  fron^the  mode  of  death 
he  had  chosen  for  Daruley,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability that  his  a^ndaats  would  also  perish.  But 
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irhen  lawleiM  mnbitioii  -<mce  tommeacm  Ha  work 
of  blood,  whether  there  be  only  one)  or  a  hundred- 
Victims^  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  * 

The  conspirators  waited  for  upwards  of  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour  without  hearing  any  noise.  Both- 
well  became  impatient ;  and  unless  the  others  had 
interfered,  aiid  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger,  he 
would  hare  letumed  and  looked  in  at  the  back 
window  of  the  bedroom,  to  see  if  the  light  was 
burning.  It  must  have  been  a  moment  of  intense 
anxiety  and  terror  to  aU  of  ^em.  At  length,  every 
doubt  was  terminated.  With  an  explosion  so  tre- 
mendous, 1;hat  it  shook  nearly  the  whole  town^ 
and  startled  the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep,  the 
house  of  the  Kiric-of*Field  blew  up  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  leaving  scarcely  a  restige  standing  of 
hs  former  Walls.  Fsris,  who  describes  the  noise 
as  that  of  a  storm  of  thunder  condensed  into  one 
dap,  fell  almost  senseless,  through  fear,  with  his 
face  upon  the  earth.  Bothwell  himself,  though 
^  a  bold,  bad  man,"  confessed  a  momentary  panic. 
**  I  have  been  at  many  important  enterprises," 
said  he,  **  but  I  never  felt  before  as  I  do  now.  ** 
Without  waitmg  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of 
the  catastrophe,  he  and  his  accomplices  left  the 
scene  of  their  guilt  with  all  expedition.  They 
Went  out  at  the  Convent-gate,  imd,  having  passed 
down  to  the  Cowgate,  they  there  separated,  and 
tvent  up  by  diflerent  roads  to  the  NetherboW'* 
Port,  •  They  were  very  desirous  to  avoid  disturb- 
ing the  porter  again,  lest  they  should  excite  his 
suspicion;     They  therefore  went  down  a  close^ 

•  Eridence  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Anderson,  vol.  iv. 
p.  165. 
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wUeh  still  exists,  on  the  oorth  side  of  the  High 
Street,  immediately  above  the  city  gate,  expecting 
that  they  would  be  able  to  dirop  from  the  wall 
into  Leith  Wynd ;  but  Bothwell  found  it  too  high, 
especially  as  a  wound  he  had  recaved  at  Heimi- 
tage  Castle,  still  left  one  of  his  hands  weak.  Hiey 
were  forced,  therefore,  to  apply  once  more  to  John 
Galloway,  who,  on  being  told  that  they  were  friends 
of  the  Earl  Bothwell,  does  not  seem  to  have  asked 
any  questions.  On  getting  into  the  Canongate, 
some  people  were  observed  coming  up  the 
street ;  to  avoid  them,  Bothwell  passed  down  St 
Mary's  Wynd,  and  went  to  his  lodgings  by  the 
hack  road.  The  sentinels,  at  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
garden  again  challei^d  them,  and  they  made  the 
usual  answer,  that  they  were  friends  of  the  Earii 
Bothwell,  carrying  despatches  to  him  from  the 
country.  The  sentinels  asked,— '*  If  they  knew 
what  noise  that  nras  they  had  heard  a  short  time 
before  ?  "    They  told  them  they  did  not.  * 

When  Bothwell  came  home,  he  called  for  a 
drink;  and,  taking  off  his  clothes,  went  to  bed 
hhmediately.  He  had  not  lain  there  above  half 
an  hour  when  the  news  was  brought  him  that  the 
House  of  the  Kirk-of-Field  had  been  blown  up^ 
and  the  King  slain.  Exclaimmg  that  diere  must 
be  treason  abroad,  and  affecting  the  utmost  alann 
and  indignation,  he  rose  and  put  on  the  same 
clothes  he  had  worn  when  he  was  last  with  the 
Queen.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  and  others  soon 
joined  him,  and,  after  hearing  from  them  as  much 
as  was  then  known  of  the  matter,  it  was  thought 

•  The  Confessions  and  Depositions  in  Anderson,  voL 
ii.  and  vol.  iv ;  and  in  Laing,  vol,  ii. 
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•dvili^le  to  repttr  to  the  Palace^  to  infom  Mary 
of  what  had  happonod.     They  found  her  already 
ahurmed,  and  anxious  to  see  them,  some  vagne 
mmoiiis  of  the  accident  faanng  reached  her.     They 
diadofled  the  whole  melancholy  truth  as  gradually 
and  gently  as  possible,  attributing  Damley  s  death 
eilher  to  the  accidental  explosion  of  some  gun- 
powder in  the  neighbourhoody  or  to  the  effects  of 
Ughtnii^.     Mary's  distress  knew  no  bounds ;  and 
seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  reason  with  her 
in  the   first  anguish  of  her   feelings,    Bothwell 
abd  the   other  Lords   left  her  just  as  day  began 
to  break,  and  proceeded  to  the  Kirk-of- Field,  f 
Th^e  they  found  every  thing  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sum  ;-^the  edifice  in  ruins,  and  the  town's-people 
gath^ned  round  it  in  dismay.     Of  the  five  persons 
who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  ^  the  explo* 
sioB,  one  only  was  saved.     Damley,  and  his  ser- 
vant  William   Taylor,   who  slept  in   the   room 
immediately  above  the    gunpowder,    had    been 
most  exposed  to  its  effects,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly carried  through  the  air  over  the  town 
widl,  and  across  the  lane  on  the  other  side,  and 
wer^  found  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
oth^  in  a  garden  to  the  south  of  this  lane, — both 
in  their  night-dress,  and  with  little  external  injury, 
Simmons,  Nelson,  and  the  boy,  being  nearer  the 
town-wall,  were  only  collatersdly  affected  by  the 
explosion.     They  were,  however,   all  buried  in 
the  ruins,  out  of  which  Nelson  alone  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  alive.     The  bodies  were,  by 

t  SielviUe*8  Memcin,  p.  Vi4t.     Lesley  in  Aiidenon» 
vol.  i.  p.  24.     Freebairn,  p.  115. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Bothwell's  command,  reto^yed  to  an  adjalUiff 
house,  and  a  guard  from  the  Flalaoe  86$  imr 
them.* 

Darnley  and  his  semmt  being  found  at  so  great  s 
distance,  «kd  so  triflingly  injured,  it  wae  almost  uni" 
veraally  supposed  at  the  time,  and  for  long  after* 
wards,  that  they  had  been  first  strangled  or^ssassm- 
ated,  and  then  carried  out  to  the  garden.     This  sup-^ 
position  is  now  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  have 
been  erroneous.     If  Damley  had  been  first  mui^ 
dered,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  haVd 
blown  up  the  house ;  and  if  this  was  done,  tlinat  hk 
death  might  appear  to  be  the  result  of  accideot, 
his  body   would  never  have  been  removed  to 
such  a  distance  as  might  appear  to  disconnect 
it  with  the  previous  explosion.     Before  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  gunpowder  was  sufficiently  uzh 
derstood,  it  was  not  conceived  possible  that  it 
could  have  acted  as  in  the  present  instance ;  and 
various  theories  were  invented,    none  of  whicb 
were  so  simple  or  so  true,  Us  that  which  acoordii 
with  tbe  facts  now  established.    It  is  the  deposi-^ 
tions  already  quoted  that  set  Ae  matter  at  rest ; 
for,  having  confessed  so  much  of  the  truth,  there 
could  have  been  no  reason  for  concealing   any 
other  part  of  it.     Hepburn    declared   expreesly, 
that  "  he  knew  nothing  b^t  that  Damley  was 
blown  into  the  air,  for  he  was  handled  with  no 
men's  hands  that  he  saw;"  and  Hay  deponed 
that  Bothwell,  some  time  afterwards,  said  to  him, 
*^  What  thought  ye  when  ye  saw  him  blown  into 
the  air?"     Hay  answered, — "  Alas!  my  Lord, 
why  speak  ye  of  that,  for  whenever  I  hear  such  a 

*   Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  d6.-~Goodall,  rol.  il.  p.  f45. 
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tbingy  the  vends  wonpil  me  to  death,  as  they 
oaght  to  do  yon.  "  ^  There  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  die  bodies  having  been  carried  so  far; 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  a  cotemporary  author, 
that  *^  they  kindled  their  train  of  gunpowder, 
which  inflamed  the  whole  timber  of  the  house, 
and  troubled  the  walls  thereof  in  such  sort,  that 
l^eat  stones  of  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  of  the 
breadth  of  four  feet,  were  found  blown  from  the 
house  a  iiar  way. "  f  Besides,  after  the  minute 
account,  which  a  careful  collation  of  the  dif-* 
ferepit  confessions  and  depositions  has  enabled  U4 
to  give,  of  the  manner  in  which  Bothwell  spent 
evary  minute  of  his  time,  from  the  period  of  the 
Queer's  leaving  Darnley,  till  the  unfortunate  Prince 
eeased  to  exist,  it  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  seek  to  refute,  by  any  stronger  evidence^ 
the  notion  that  he  was  strangled. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable,  that, 
even  in  recent  times,  authors  of  good  repute 
^lould  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by 
the  exploded  errors  of  earlier  writers.  "  The 
house, "  says  Miss  Benger,  *'  was  invested  with 
armed  men,  some  of  whom  watched  without, 
whiist  others  entered  to  achieve  their  barbarous 
purpose ;  these  having  strangled  Dsmley  and  his 
servant  with  silken  cords,  carried  their  bodies  into 
4i?  garden,  apd  then  blew  up  the  house  with 
powder. "  X  This  is  almost  as  foolish  as  the  re- 
port mentioned  by  Melville,  that  he  was  taken  out 
of  his  bed,  and  brought  down  to  a  stable,  where 
they  suffocated  him  by  stopping  a  napkin  into  hia 

•  Laing,  vol.  u.  p.  289  et  290. 

t  Hifttorie  of  King  James  the  Sezt^  p.  & 

I  Miss  Benger,  vol.  ii.  p.  31^ 
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moath ;  or»  aa  that  atill  more  ridiGiiloiia  atory  al* 
Ittded  to  by  Sanderaony  that  the  Earl  of  Danber, 
and  Sir  Roger  Aston,  an  Englishman,  who  chose 
to  hoax  his  countrymen,  by  telling  them  that  he 
lodged  in  the  King's  chamber  that  night,  **  Ymv* 
ing  smelt  the  fire  of  a  match,  leapt  both  out  at  a 
window  into  the  garden  ;  and  that  the  King  catch* 
ing  hold  of  his  sword,  and  suspecting  treason, 
not  only  against  himself,  but  the  Queen  and  die 
young  Prince,  who  was  then  at  Holyrood  House 
with  his  mother,  desired  him  (Sir  Roger  Aston) 
to  make  all  the  haste  he  could  to  acquaint  her  of 
it,  and  that  immediately  armed  men,  rushing  into 
the  room,  seized  bim  single  and  alone,  and  stabbed 
him,  and  then  lud  him  in  the  garden,  and  after- 
wards.blew  up  the  house."*  Buchanan,  Crawford 
and  others,  fall  into  similar  mistakes ;  but  Knox, 
or  his  continuator,  writes  more  correctly,  and  men- 
tions, besides,  that  medical  men  "  being  convened, 
at  the  Queens  command,  to  view  and  consider 
the  manner  of  Damley's  death,"  were  almost 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  was  blown  into 
the  air,  although  he  had  no  mark  of  fire,  f 

Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  Duke  of  Albany 
and  King  of  Scotland,  perished  in  the  twenty-fii«t 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  month  of  his 
teign.  The  suddenness  and  severity  of  his  fate 
excited  a  degree  of  compassion,  and  attached  an 
interest  to  his  memory,  which,  had  he  died  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  would  never  have  been 
felt.  He  had  been  to  Scotland  only  a  cause  of 
civil  war, — to  his  nobility  an  object  of  contempt, 

•  Sanderson's  Life  of  Mary,  p.  4a— Fi^dmim,  p.  IIJL 
t  Knox,  p.  404. 
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of  pHf  9  oi^  M  bvtaedi^md  to  his  wife  a  perpettial 
aoorce  of  sorrow  and  wtafortaae.  Any  praise  he 
nay  deserve  miut  be  given  ie  him  almost  solely  on 
the  score  of  his  personal  endowments ;  his  mind 
aad  dispositions  had  been  allowed  to  mn  to  waste, 
and  ware  under  no  controol  but  that  of  his.  own 
wajrwsrd  feelings  and  fancies.  Keith,  m  the  fol« 
iDwibg  words,  draws  a  judicions  contrast  between 
his  ammal  and  inteUectnid  ^nalities.  .**  He  i» 
said  to  ha^e  been  one  of  the  tallest  and  handsom- 
est yomig  men  of  the  age ;  that  he  had  a  comely 
fifeee  and  pleasant  Gonnlenaace ;  that  he  was  a  most 
dexterons  horseman,  and  exoeedin^y  well  skilled 
in  all  genteel  exercises,  prompt  and  ready  for  all 
games  and  sports,  much  given  to  the  diversions  of 
hawking  and  hunting,  to  horse-racing  and  music, 
especially  playing  on  the  lute ;  he  could  speak  and 
write  well,  and  was  bountiful  and  liberal  enough* 
But,  then,  to  balance  these  good  natural  qualifica- 
tions, he  was  much  addicted  to  intemperance,  to 
base  and  unmanly  pleasures ;  he  was  haughty  and 
proud,  and  so  very  weak  in  mind,  as  to  be  a  prey 
to  all  that  came  about  him ;  he  was  inconstant, 
erednlons,  and  facXLe,  unable  to  abide  by  any  reso- 
lutions, capable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  designing 
men,  and  could  conceal  no  secret,  let  it  tend  ever 
so  much  to  his  own  welfare  or  detriment."*  With 
all  his  faults,  there  was  no  one  in  Scotland  who 
lamented  him  more  sincerely  than  Mary.  She 
had  loved  him  deeply ;  and  whilst  her  whole 
life  proves  that  she  was  incapable  of  indulging  that 

•  Kdth,  p.  365. 
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violent  and  nnextbgoishable  hatred  whicfa  prompts 
to  deeds  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  it  likewise  proves 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  cease 
to  esteem  an  object  for  which  she  had  once  formed 
an  attachment.  Morray  must  himself  have  al- 
lowed the  truth  of  the  Brst  part  of  this  statement ; 
and  for  many  days  before  his  death,  Damley 
had  himself  felt  the  force  of  the  latter.  She  had, 
no  donbt,  too  much  good  sense  to  beUeve  that 
Damley,  in  his  character  of  king,  was  a  loss  to  the 
country ;  but  the  tears  she  shed  for  him,  are  to  be 
put  down  to  the  account,  not  of  the  queen,  but 
of  the  woman  and  the  wife. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

bothwell's  trial  and  acquittal. 

DuRf  MO  the  whole  of  the  day  that  succeeded  her 
hnshend's  death,  (Monday  the  10th  of  Felnnaiy 
1567),  Mary  shrat  herself  np  in  her  own  apartment, 
and  wonld  see  no  one.  Bothwdl  was  anxious  to 
haye  conversed  with  her,  bat  overpowered  with 
grief,  she  was  nnable  to  listen  to  any  thing  he 
wished  to  say.  *  In  the  meantime  all  was  con- 
fosion  and  dismay  in  Edinburgh,  and  wherever  the 
news  of  this  strange  murder  arrived,  a  thousand 
contradictory  reports  went  abroad.  Some  sus- 
pected one  thing,  and  some  another ;  and  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  although,  at  a  subsequent 
date,  fects  came  out  sufficient  to  fix  the  guilt  up- 
on those  who  had  really^committed  the  crime,  as 
yet  there  was  nothing  but  mere  vague  conjec- 
ture. Mary  herself  was  lost  in  wonder  and  doubt. 
Most  of  the  nobility  who  were  near  her  wished  to 
persuade  her,  at  BothweU's  instigation,  that  her 
husband  8  death  was  eidier  the  effect  of  accident, 
or  that  it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  malice 
and  villany  of  some  obscure  and  ignoble  traitors ; 

•  Melvaie,  p.  174. 
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and  every  endearoar  being  thus,  made  to  mislead 
her,  she  was  the  very  last  who  conld  be  expected 
to  know  the  truth.  Accordingly,  it  appears  by  a 
letter  she  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
her  ambassador  at  Paris,  on  Tuesday  the  1  Itfa 
(two  days  after  the  murder),  that  she  was  still  bat 
very  imperfectly  informed  even  of  the  manner  of 
Damley's  death.  This  letter,  at  once  so  simple 
and  natural,  must  not  be  omitted  here.  She  had, 
the  same  morning,  received  a  despatch  from  her 
ambassador,  in  whkh  he  bad  expressed  a  fear, 
that  the  pardon  she  had  lately  given  to  Morton, 
Rnthven,  Lindsay  and  others,  migbt  involve  to 
in  trouble.     Mary's  answer  was  as  firilows : 

<'  Most  Reverend  Father  in  6od>  and  tratt 
Connsellor,  we  greet  yon  wril :  We  have  reeeite^ 
this  morning  your  letters  of  this  $7tli  Jaimafy,  by 
your  servant  Hobert  Dury,  oontidning  in  part  such 
advertisement  as  we  find  by  effect  over  triie»  a^ 
beit  the  success  has  not  altogetto  been*  sudi  as 
the  authors  of  that  misehtevom  £sct  had  precwH 
ceived  in  their  mind,  and  had  pot  it  in  esieciitifiii) 
if  God  in  his  mercy  had  not  preserved  aa  and  n* 
served  us,  as  we  tmst,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
take  a  vigorous  vengeance  of  that  nuscfaierons  deed» 
which,  before  it  should  remain  unpunishad,  wo 
had  rather  lose  life  and  alh  Thb  matter  is  boni^ 
ble,  and  so  strange,  that  we  Ibelieve  the  like,  was 
never  heard  of  in  any  country.  This  night  pasf^ 
being  the  9di  February,  a  little  after  two  henis 
after  mtdnigfat,  the  house  wherein  liie  King  was 
lodged  was  in  an  instant  blown  in  the  airi  ha  lying 
sleeping  in  bis  bed^  with  such  a  vehemeney,  that 
of  the  whole  lodging,  walls,  and  other,  there  is  no* 
^emaining^-p^no,   not  a  stone  above  an- 
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ottier,  Iml  all  <»ither  carried  far  away,  or  dung  m. 
dross  to  the  yery  groand-stone.  It  must  be 
done  by  force  of  powder,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  mine.  *  By  whom  it  has  been  done,  or  in 
wiiat  manner,  it  appears  not  as  yet.  We  doubt 
not  bat,  according  to  the  diligence  our  Coandl 
has  began  already  to  ase,  the  certainty  of  all  shall 
be  obtained  sh4Mrtly ;  and  the  same  being  discoTer- 
edy  which-  we  wot  Grod  will  never  soffer  to  lie  hidy 
we  h<^e  to  punish  the 'same  with  such  rigour,  as 
shall  serve  for  example  of  this  cruelty  to  all  ages 
to  come.  At  all  events,  whoever  has  taken  ^is 
wicked  enterprise  in  hand,  we  assure  ourself 
it  was  devised  as  well  for  us  as  for  the  King ; 
for  we  lay  all  the  most  part  of  all  the  last  week 
in  that  same  lodging,  and  were  there  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  part  of  the  lords  that  are  in 
this  town,  that  isame  night  at  midnight,  and  of 
very  chance  tarried  not  all  night,  by  reasim  of 
some  masque  in  the  Abbey ;  but  we  believe  it  was 
not  chance,  but  God  ttuit  put  it  in  our  head,  f 
We  despatch  this  bearer  upon  the  sudden,  and 
therefore  write  to  you  the  more  shortly.     The 

*  The  nodoD  that  the  powder,  with  which  the  Kirk-of- 
fleld  was  blown  up*  had  been  placed  in  a  mine,  dug  for 
the  purpose,  was  for  a  while  very  prevalent.  Mary,  of 
course,  never  suspected  that  it  had  been  put  into  her  own 
bedroom  ;  but  the  truth  came  out  as  soon  as  the  deposi- 
tions of  BothwelFs  accomplices  were  published.  Why 
Whittaker  should  still  have  continued  to  believe  that  a 
mine  had  been  excavated,  it  is  difficult  to  understand; 
Lainfc  very  justly  ridicules  the  absurdity  of  such  a  belief. 

f  There  is  a  sincere  piety  in  this  rejection  of  the  word 
**  chance.  **  Mary  was  steadily  religious  all  her  life,  and 
certainly  nothing  but  a  pure  and  upright  spirit  could  have 
induced  her,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  appeal  to  her 
Creator,  and  lay,  "  It  was  not  chance,  but  God.  ** 


Abroad,  (and  ifc  is  difficnlft  to  say  wky,  fmUiC  al*: 
tention  shoold  so  soon  bave  been  directed  to  him 
aa  tbe  perpetrator  of  the  late  mardery  unless  woi 
sappose  Mnrray,  or  some  of  his  other  ad^an-. 
pliciM,  to  have  been  now  eager  to  pnUish  bia  giiUt» 
in  <»rder  to  accomplish  his  min),  it  is  at  all  events 
osrtain,  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  proclaiaation 
ftr  the  diBooTery  of  the  assassins  had  be^n  is* 
snedy  a  placard  was    set  np  at  nighty  on   tb« 
door  of  the   Tolbooth  of  Edinbmgb,  in  whicfa 
it  was  affinoMdy  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  to- 
gether with  a  Mr  James  Balfonr,  a  Mr   David 
CbalmeiSy  and  a  Mr  Jobn  Sp^ce,   w^ace    the 
persons  principally  oonoemed  in  the  crimen  and 
that  the  Queen  herself  was    ^*  aasoiting  there- 
to. "    It  might  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  no 
notice  whatever  would  be  taken  of  aa  anonynvraa 
p^>er  thos  expressed ;  but  the  Queen, .  evep  alr 
tfaough  it  insultingly  accused  hel^f,  was  so  anxiops 
to  have  the  matter  of  the  murder  investigated,  tfast 
she  caused  another  prodamation  to  be  issued,  with- 
out waiUng  for  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  de- 
siring the  author  of  the  placard  to.  divulge  hisnamep 
and  promising  that  if  he  could  idiow  there  was  ai^y 
truth  m  any  part,  of  his  averment,  he  dbonld  receive 
the  promised  reward.  *  A  secondplacard  was  stuck 
np  in  answer,  requiring  the  money  to  be  lodged  in 
honest  haods,  and  three  of  the  Queen's  servants, 
whom  it  named,  to  be  put  in  arrest ;  and  undertak- 
ing, as  soon  as  these  conditions  were  complied  with, 
that  the  author  and  four  friends  would  discover 
Aemselves.     This  was  so  palpable  an  evasion,  that 
it  of  course  met  with  no  attention.     To  suppose 

*  Keith,  p.  36a 


that  GoTehnnent  would  take  upon  itself  the  charges 
of  pardaKty,  and  place  the  frablic  money  in  what 
an  anonymonB  writer  might  connider  *^  hcmett' 
haadsy "  was  too  grossly  absurd  to  have  been  pro-' 
posed  by  any  one  who  really  wished  to  do  his 
country  a  service. 

The   circumstance  of  Bothwell's  name  being 
mentioned  in  these  placards,  in  conjunctiim  with 
that  of  the  Queen,  probably  operated  in  his  fa« 
nmr  with  Mary.     Conscious  of  her  own  inno* 
cMiee,   she   would  rery  naturally  suppose  thatT 
the  charge  was  equally  calumnious  in  regard  to 
him ;  for  if  she  knew  it  to  be  folse  in  one  par- 
tiealar,  what  dependence  could  she  place  upon 
its  truth  in  any  other  ?     At  the  same  time,  she 
could  not  of  course  see  her  husband  murdered,  al* 
most  before  her  eyes,  without  making  Tarioos  sur« 
mises  concerning  the  real  author  and  cause  of  his 
death.  Her  accusers,  however,  seem  to  suppose  thai 
she  ought  to  have  been  gifted  with  an  almost  mi- 
rscalous  power  of  discovering  the  guilty.  .  Only 
a  few  da3r6  before,  every  thing  had  been  proceed- 
ing smoothly;   and  she  herself,  with  renovated 
^irits,  was  ei^ying  the  returning  health  and  af- 
fection of  her  huslNwd.    In  a  moment  the  scene 
was  overclouded;  her  husband  was  barbarously 
dain;  and  all  Scotiand  was  in  a  ferment.     Yet 
around  the  Queen  all  wore  the  same  aspect.  Mar* 
my  was  living  quietly  in  fife;   her  secretary 
Mjudand  was  proceeding  as  usual  with  the  official 
details  of  public  business;  the  Earl  of  Morton 
had  not  yet  returned  to  Court,  and  he  also  was 
in  Fife ;  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  was  busied 
in  bolstering  up  the  last  remains  of  Catholicism ;  A- 
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iImI,  CmiImi— I  HnUy,  Aigyk,  Bothwell,  CasBilis 
■id  SadwriMd,  wcro  rtUiiHliwg  tfaeir  Sdveraign, 
m  hiAM  wad  attnclied  aerviuito  ouglit.  Where 
tboi  WW  ahe  to  look  for  the  traitor  who  hod 
nmnA  hk  hood  agnnt  her  faosband's  Hfe  and' 
her  own  happiness  ?  Whom  was  she  to  suspect  ? 
Was  it  Mnnay? — he  had  left  town  wkbont  any 
flofficieBEt  cansoy  on  the  yery  day  of  Dandey's' 
death,  and  had  hated  him  ever  since  he  put  his 
foot  in  8oodand.  Was  it  Morton  ? — be  had  re- 
tamed  recently  firom  bamahment,  and  that  bn- 
■ishment  had  been  the  result  of  Darnley's  treach- 
ay,  and  had  not  Morton  assassinated  Rizzio,  with 
hr  less  gronnds  of  ofoioe  ?  Was  it  Aigyie? — ^bie 
Lennox  fomily  had  stripped  him  of  some  of  his 
possessions,  and  the  Kii^s  death  might,  perhaps, 
be  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  him.  Was  it 
die  Hamihons  ?— they  were  the  hereditary  ene- 
■nes  of  die  house  of  Lennox,  and  Damley  had 
blasted  for  ever  their  hopes  of  succession  to  the 
thnme.  WasitHundy?  WasitAthol?  Was 
it  Bothwell?  It  was  less  likely  to  be  any  of 
diese,  because  Damley  had  never  come  into  di-* 
net  collision  with  them*  By  what  art^  or  su- 
perior penetrstioB,  w»  Mary  to  make  a  disco- 
very which  was  baffling  the  whole  of  Scodand  ? 
Was  she  surrounded  by  the  very  men  who  had 
done  the  deed,  and  who  used  every  means  to 
lead  her  astray  from  the  truth ;  yet  was  she  to 
be  able  to  single  out  the  criminal  at  a  glance^ 
and  hurl  upon  bim  her  just  indignation  ?  * 

•  Laing'B  remarks  upon  tfais  sob^t,  are  exceedingly 
weak.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  Mary,  for  the  man 
sake  of  appearances,  ought  to  have  thrown  into  prison 
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Woni  out  hy  h^T  gsiofs  and  her  jMrpl^xities,  hw 
doobta  and  l^r  fean,  Mary 'a  health  began  to  giye 
way>  and  her  friends  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  for 
a  abort  time  her  confinement  in  Edinbttrgh  Caa* 
tie)  and  visit  Seaton  Housey  a  country  residence 
pf  which  she  was  fond,  only  seven  miles  off« 
Lesley,  after  describing  Mary's  melaneholy  so- 
journ in  the  Castle,  adds,  that  she  woujd  have 
**  continued  a  longer  time  in  this  lamentable  wise^ 
had  she  not  been  most  earnestly  dehorted  by 
^e  vehement  exhortatipaa  and  persuasions  of 
her  Council,  who  were  moved  thereto  by  her 
physidaps  informations,  declaiing  to  thein  the 
great  and  imminent  dangers  pf  her  health  and  lif0> 
if  she  did  not  in  all  speed  break  up  and  leave 
that  kind  pf  close  and  solitary  life,  and  repair  to 

some  of  her  most  powerful  nobility.  He  adds, — "  If 
innocent,  she  must  have  suspected  somebody,  and  the 
means  of  detection  were  evidently  in  her  bands.  The 
persons  who  provided  or  furnished  die  lodging,— -4he  Boan 
to  whom  the  house  belonged, — the  servants  of  the  Qiaeeii, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  keys, — the  King's  servants 
who  had  previously  withdrawn,  or  were  preserved,  at  his 
death,-— her  brother,  Lord  Robert,  who  had  apprised  him 
ef  his  dang!«r,  were  the  first  objects  for  suspicion  or  in- 
guiry ;  and  their  evidence  wpuld  have  afforded  the 
most  ample  detection.  '*  Laing  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  that  he  is  here  suggesting  the  very  steps  which 
Mary  actually  took.  She  had  not,  indeed,  herself  ex- 
amined witnesses,  which  would  have  been  alike  contrary 
to  her  general  habits  and  her  feelings  at  the  time ;  but 
she  had  ordered  the  legal  authorities  to  assemble  every 
day,  till  they  ascertained  all  the  facts  which  could  be 
collected.  Nor  does  Laing  seem  to  remember,  that  Both- 
well  had  it  in  his  power  to  exercise  over  these  legal  au- 
thorities no  inconsiderable  control,  and  to  prevail  upon 
them,  as  he  in  truth  did,  to  garble  and  conceal  sefveral 
circumstances  of  importance  which  came  out. 
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■ome  good  open  and  wholoiome  ur;  wUch  the  dSd, 
heing  thus  edyued,  and  earnestly  thereto  aolidt^ 
ed  by  her  said  council. "  *  She  went  to  Seaton  on 
the  16th  of  Febmaiy,  accompanied  by  a  very  con- 
siderable train,  among  whom  were  the  Earls  of 
Aigyle,  Hnntly,  Bothwell,  Arbroath,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  the  Lords  Fleming  and 
LivingBton,  and  Secretary  Maitland.  f  It  was 
here  that  a  correspondence  took  place  between  die 
Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Damley's  father, 
which  deserres  attention. 

In  his  first  letter,  the  Earl  thanked  her  Ma- 
jesty for  the  trouble  and  labour  shp  took  to 
discover  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  guilty 
of  the  '<  late  cruel  act ; "  but  as  the  offenders 
were  not  yet  known,  he  beseeched  her  High- 
ness to  assemble,  with  all  convenient  diligence, 
the  whole  nobility  and  estates  of  the  realm,  that 
they,  acting  in  conjunction  with  her  Miyesty,  might 
take  such  steps  as  should  seem  most  lUcely  to 
make  manifest  the  ^'  bloody  and  cruel  actors  of 
the  deed."  This  letter  was  dated  the  20th  of 
February  1567.  Mary  replied  to  it  on  the  2l8t; 
and  in  her  answer,  assured  Lennox  that  in  show- 
ing him  all  the  pleasure  and  goodwill  in  her  power, 
she  did  only  her  duty,  and  that  which  her  natural 
affection  prompted,  adding,  that  on  that  affection 
he  might  always  depend,  "  so  long  as  Grod  gave 

*  Killigrew,  the  English  ambassador,  sent  by  Elizabeth 
to  offer  her  condolence,  mentions,  that  he  "  found  the 
Queen's  Majesty  in  a  dark  chamber  so  as  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  but  by  her  words  she  seemed  very  doleful.  "— 
Chalmers,  vol.  ii.  p.  S09. 

t  Chalmers,  rol.  i.  p.  208. 
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hn^T  life. "  As  to  ike  assembling  of  her  nobiUty,  she 
informed  him,  that  shortly  hefmre  the  receipt  of  his 
letter,  she  had  desired  a  Parliament  to  be  sum* 
moned,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  met,  the  death  of 
Damley  would  he  the  first  subject  which  it  would 
be  called  upon  to  consider.     Lennox  wrote  again 
on  the  26tfa,  to  explain,  that  when  be  advised  her 
Majesly  to  assemble  her  nobility,  he  did  not  allude 
to  the  holding  of  a  Parliament,  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  done  immediately.     But  because  he 
had  heard  of  certain  placards  which  had  been  set 
up  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  certfdn  persons  were 
named  as  die  devisers  of  the  murder,  he  requested 
that  these  persons  should  be  apprehended  and  im« 
prisoned,  that  the  nobility  and  Council  should  be 
assembled,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  placards 
should  be  required  to  appear  before  them,  and  be 
eon^o^ted  with  those  whoiQ  they  had  accused; 
and  that  if  l|iey  iisfn9ed  t^  i^peiur,  or  did  not  make 
good  their  charge,  the  persons  sla^d^red  should 
be  exonerated  ai>d  set  at  liberty.  "  A  prq;)osal  so 
very  unconstitutional  could  not  have  becfn  made 
by  Lennox,  unless  misled  by  the  ardour  of  his  p»- 
temal  feelings,  or  instigated  by  some  persona!  En- 
mity towards  Bothwell.    If  Mary  had  ventured  to 
throw  into  prison  every  one  accused  in  an  anony- 
mous bill,  there  is  no  saying  where  the  abuse  might 
have  ended.     The  most  worthless  coward  might 
have  tlius  revenged  himself  upon  those  he  hated ; 
and  law  and  justice  would  have  degenerated  into 
de^otism,  or  civil  anarch y^     The  Queen,  there- 
fore, informed  Lennox,  that  although,  as  she  had 
already  written,  she  had  summoned  a  Parliament, 
and  should  lay  tb#  matter  of  the  murder  before  it, 

F  2 
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it  was  ne?er  her  intention  to  allow  it  to  sleep  in  the 
mean  time.  Her  Lords  and  Council  wonld  of  coime 
continue  to  exert  themselves,  but  her  u^ole  no- 
bility could  not  be  assembled  till  the  Parliament 
met.  As  to  his  desire,  that  the  persons  named 
in  the  placards  should  be  apprehended,  there  had 
been  so  many,  and  so  contrary  statements  made 
in  these  placards,  that  she  knew  not  to  which  in 
particular  he  alluded ;  and  besides,  that  she  could 
not  find  herself  justified  in  throwing  any  of  her 
subjects  into  prison  upon  such  authority ;  but  that, 
if  he  himself  would  condescend  upon  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  he  thought  deserved  a  trial, 
she  would  order  that  trial  to  take  place  imme- 
diately. She  was  anxious  that  Lennox  should  take 
this  respcmsibility  upon  himself,  for  she  had  hither- 
to been  kept  much  in  the  dark,  and  was  glad  to 
have  the  assistance  of  one  almost  as  desirous  as 
herself  to  come  to  the  truth.  She  invited  himt 
therefore,  in  her  letter  of  the  1st  of  March,  to 
write  to  her  again  immediately,  with  any  other 
suggestion  which  might  occur  to  him,  because  she 
was  determined  ''^ot  to  omit  any  occasion  which 
might  clear  the  matter."  It  was  the  17th  of 
March  before  Lennox  again  addressed  the  Queen. 
He  thanked  her  Majesty  for  her  attention  to 
his  wishes ;  he  marvelled  that  the  names  of  the 
persons  upon  the  placards,  against  whom  the  great- 
est suspicions  were  entertained,  "  had  been  kept 
from  her  Majesbfs  ears  ;  "  and,  as  she  requested  it, 
he  now  named  them  himself,  putting  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  first,  and  sev^ttl  other  inferior  persons  after 
him.  He  did  not  undertake  to  be  their  accuser, 
tconfessing  that  he  had  no  evidence  of  their  guilt; 
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biithewad  he  greatly  saspected  Bothwel!,  and  hop- 
ed *^  her  Majesty,  now  knowing  their  names,  and 
being  a  party,  as  well  and  more  than  he  was,  al- 
fhoiigh  he  was  the  (ieither,  would  take  order  in  the 
matter  according  to  the  weight  of  the  canse. " 
Mary,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh^ wrote  to  Lennox,  the  very  day  after  the 
receipt  of  his  letter,  that  she   had   summoned 
ber  nobility  to  come  to  Edinburgh  the  first  week 
of  Apri(;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  came,  the 
persons  named  in  his  letter  should  **  abide  and 
underlie  such  trial,  as  by  the  laws  of  the   realm 
was   usual.  " — **  They   bemg  found    culpable,  ** 
Mary  added,    ^'  in  any  way  of  that  crime  and 
'odious  fieu^t,  named  in  the  placards,  and  where- 
of you  suspect  them,  we  shall  even,  according 
to   our  former  letter,  see   the   condign  punish- 
ment as.  vigorously  and  extremely  executed  as 
the  weight  of  that  fact  deserves;  for,  indeed,  as 
you  write,  we  esteem  ourself  a  party  if  we  were 
resolute  of  the  authors. "     She  further  entreated 
Lennox  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  trial,  and  lend  his  assistance  to  it. 
"  You  shall  there  have  experience, "  she  conclu- 
ded, *^  of  our  earnest  will  and  effectuous  mind  to 
hare  an  end  in  this  matter,  and  the  authors  of  so 
unworthy  a  deed  really  punished.  "  * 

The  Queen,  having  waited  anxiously  till  some- 
thing should  occur  which  might  lead  to  tlie  de- 
'tection  of  the  murderers,  hoped  that  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  was  now  about  to  be  discovered. 
It  was  a  bold  and  perhaps  almost  too  strong  a 
measure,  to  arraign  a  nobleman  so  powerful,  and 

•  Vide  these  Letups  in  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  or  Keith, 
p   369. 
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apparently  so  respected  «8  BothweU,  of.30'«e-' 
nous  a  crime,  upon  such  vagpie  suspicioa;  bni 
if  Mary  in  this  instance  exceeded  the .  due  li- 
mits of  her  constituted  authority,  it  was  an  er« 
tor  which  leant  to  virtue's  side,  and  the  feelings 
of  an  insulted  Queen  and  afflicted  wife  must  plead 
her  excuse.     Her  Privy  Council,  which  she  sum- 
moned immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Lennox's 
last  letter,  and  before  whom  she  laid  it,  passed  an 
act  directing  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
the  other  suspected  persons  named  by  Lennox* 
The  trial  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the   I2tb 
day  of  April  1567 ;  letters  were,  directed  to  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  to  inform  iiim  of«it,  and  procla- 
mations were  made  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dum- 
barton, and  other  places,  calling  upon  all  who 
would  accuse  Bothwell,  or  his  accomplices,  to  apr 
pear  in  court  on  the  day  appointed.  *     The  Covn- 
cil,  however,  would  not  authorize  the  imprison^ 
ment  of  the  suspected  persons,  seeing  that  it  was 
only  anonymous  placards  which  had  excited  that 
suspicion. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Lennox  got  intimatioii 
of  the  intended  trisJ,  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh 
from  his  estate  in  Dumbartonshire.  Not  choosing 
to  proceed  thither  direct,  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  which  he  knew  Bothwell  must  bear  to  him, 
he  went  to  Stirling,  where  it  was  understood 
he  was  engaged  in  collecting  all  the  evidence  in 
his  power.  Nor  can  Bothwell  be  supposed  to 
have  felt  very  easy,  under  the  prospect  of  his 
approaching  trial.  He  counted,  however,  on  the 
good  oifices  of  his  friends  aniong  the  nobility  4  and 

•  Anderson,  vol,  i.  p.  50, 
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remoyed  all  who  inigfat  bare  been  wit- 
neases  against  bim,  and  brou^t  into  Bdinboi^  E 
nnmerons  body  of  retainers,  he  resolyed  to  bniaen 
bnt  the  accusation  with  his  nsoal  audacity.  He  even 
aftcted  to  complain  that  he  had  not  been  treated 
Willi  sufficient  fairness ;  that  a  paper  affixed  private- 
ly to  the  door  of  the  Tolbooth  had  been  made  the 
means  of  involving  him  in  serious  trouble;  and 
that,  instead  of  the  usual  term  of  forty  days,  only 
fifteen  had  been  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  hb 
defence*  *  He  assumed  the  air,  therefore,  of  an 
injured  and  innocent  man ;  and  he  was  well  borne 
out  in  this  character  by  the  countenance  he  re- 
ceived from  most  of  the  Lords  then  at  court. 
We  learn  from  KQligrew,  that  twenty  days  after 
Bothwell  had  been  placarded,  he  dined  with  him 
at  the  EarlMof  Murray's,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
turned from  Fife,  in  company  with  Huntly,  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Lethington.  f 

The  day  of  tnal  now  drew  near ;  but,  to  her 
astonishment,  Mary  received  a  letter  only  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  was  to  take  place,  from  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  who  did  not  exactly  see  how  he 
was  to  carry  through  his  accusation,  and  therefore 
wished  that  the  case  should  be  postponed.  The 
letter  was  dated  from  Stirling,  and  mentioned  two 
causes  which  he  said  would  prevent  him  from  coming 
to  Edinburgh ;  one  was  sickness,  and  the  other  the 

*   Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  et  teq, 

f  Chalmen,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  llie  above  fact  is  no  proof, 
as  Chalmers  alleges,  that  Murray  vas  connected  wkh  the 
conspirators ;  but  it  shows,  that  whatever  his  own  suspl. 
cions  or  belief  were,  he  did  not  choose  to  disconntenanoe 
Bothwell.  Could  Mary  ever  suppose  that  the  godly  Earl 
of  Murray  would  entertain  a  murderer  at  his  uble? 
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•hort  tinid  vliicfa  bad  been  allowed  him  to  pnpn 
for  making  good  hii  chaige.    He  aaked,  tkn- 
torBf  that  the  Queen  would  imprison  the  snspeci* 
ed  penons,  and  would  delay  the  trial  tiill  be  bad 
collected  his  friends  and  his  proofs.  *    This  re- 
quest disappointed  Mary  exceedingly.    She  bd 
hurried  on  the  trial  as  much  to  gratify  Lennoi » 
herself;  but  she  now  saw  that,  in  asking  for  it  a( 
ally  he  had  been  guided  more  by  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  than  by  any  rational  conyiction  of  ite 
propriety.     To  postpone  it  without  the  cooseDt 
pf  the  accused,   who   had  by  this   time  ma^ 
the  necessary  preparations  for  their  defence  was 
of  course  out  of  tbe  question ;  and,,  if  the  time 
originally  mentioned  was  too  short,  why  did  I^a- 
nox  not  write  to  that  effect,  as  soon  as  he  received 
intimation  of  tbe  day  appointed  ?    If  she  put  off 
the  trial    now,  for  any  thing  she  knew  it  might 
nerer  come  on  at  all.     Her  enemies,  however) 
.were  determined,  whatCTer  she  did,  to  discoyer 
some  cause  of  complaint ; — if  she  urged  it  0Di 
they  would  accuse  her  of  precipitancy;    if  she 
postponed    it,   they  would  charge  her  with  ia« 
difference.      Elizabeth,  in  particular,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  mighty  anxiety  that  Mary  should 
do    what   was    most    honourable  and  requisite, 
insolently  suggested  that  suspicion  might  attach 
to  herself,    unless    she  complied    with    the    re- 
quest made  by  Lennox.     '<  For  the  love  of  God, 
Madam,  "  she  hypocritically  and  insidiously  wrote 
to  Mary,  "  conduct  yourself  with  such  sinceri- 
ty and  prudence,  in  a  case  which  touches  you 
BO  nearlyi  that  all  the  world  may  hare  reason  to 

*  AndenoD,  vol,  i.  p.  SSL 
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r-.:   pTononnce  you  innocent  of  a  trime  so  enormonsy 
^>  ^svliich,  Qidess  they  did,  yon  would  deserve  to  be 
>^;   blotted  ont  from  the  rank  of  Princesses,  and  to  be- 
-;    come  odious  even  to  the  ynlgar,  rather  than  see 
^'    which,  I  would  wish  yon  an  honourable  sepulchre.*^* 
'•^^    Just  as  if  any  one  did  suspect  Mary,  or  as  if  any 
-'.    monarch  in  Christendom  would  have  dared  to  hint 
^    the  possibility  of  her  being  an  adulterous  murder- 
.    668,  except  her  jealous  rivvl  Elizabeth,  pining  in 
r^    the  chagrined  malevolence  of  antiquated  virginity. 
■>     The  real  motives  which  dictated  this  epistle  be* 
^    came  the  more  apparent,  when  we  learn  that  it 
^.     was  not  written  till  the  8th  of  April,  and  could  not 
at  the  very  soonest  reach  Edinburgh  till  the  mom- 
-^     ing  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  trial  was  to  take 
,.     place,  and  probably  not  till  after  it  was  over.  The 
.;     truth  is,  the  very  moment  she  heard  of  Damley's' 
death,  Elizabeth  had  eagerly  considered  in  her 
;     own  mind  the  possibility  of  involving  '<  her  good* 
^      sister"  in  the  guilt  attached  to  those  who  had 
murdered  him,  and  was  now  the  very  first  who 
openly  attempted  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  Scot- 
tish Queen's  subjects  into  that  channel ; — she  was' 
the  very  first  who  commenced  laying  the  train' 
which  produced  in  the  end  so  fotal  a  catastrophe. 
On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  April  1567,  a  Justi- 
ciary Court  was  held  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.     The  Lord 
High  Justice  the  Earl  of  Argyle  presided,   at-' 
tended  by  four  assessors,  or  legal  advisers,  two  of 
whom,  Mr  James  MacGill  and  Mr  Henry  Bal- 
naves,  were  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  t 
the  ihitd  was  Robert  Pitcaim,  Commendator  of 

*  Robertson^— Appeitdlix  to  vol.  i.  Ko.  XIX. 
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Dimilmnlijiy  and  the  fourth  was  Lord  Xfiadnf  • 
The  miiial  preliminaiy  formalities  having  been  gone 
through,  the  indictment  was  read,  in  which  Both- 
well  was  accnaed  of  being  "  art  and  part  of  the 
crael,  odious,  treasonable,  and  abominable  slaugh- 
ter and  murder,  of  the  nm while  the  Right  High  and. 
Mighty  Prince  the  King's  Grace,  dearest  sponse 
for  the  tinpe  to  onr  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen's 
Majesty. "  *      He  was^  then  called  as    defender 
on  the  one  side,  and  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox, 
and  all  others  the  Queen's  lieges,  who  wished  to 
pnrsue  in  the  matter,  on  the  other.     Bothwell  ap- 
peared immediately  at  the  bar,  supported  by  the 
£arl  of  Morton,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  to 
act  as  his  advocates.     But  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  or 
other  pursuers,,  though  frequently  called,  did  not 
appear.     At  length  Robert  Cunningham,  one  of 
Lennox's  servants,  stepped  forward,  and  produced 
a  writing  in  the  shape  of  a  protest,  which  his  mas- 
ter  had  authorized  him  to  deliver.     It  stated,  thai 
the  cause  of  the  Earl's  absence  was  the  shortness 
of  time,  and  the  want  of  friends  and  retainers  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  trial ;  and  it  therefore 
objected  to  the  decision  of  any  assize  which  might 
be  held  that  day.     In  reply  to  this  protest,  the 
letters  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  the  Queen,  in  which 
he  desired  that  a  short  and  summary  process  might 
be  taken  against  the  suspected  persons,  were  pro- 
duced and  read ;  and  it  was  maintained  by  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell's  counsel,  that  the  trial  ought  to 
proceed  immediately,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  wish  of  the  party  accused.    Tbe 
judges,  having  heard  both  sides,  were  of  opinion 

*  Anderson,  toL  ii.  p.  lOSi 
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that  Bothwell  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  trial 
goii^  on.  A  jury  was  therefore  chosen,  which 
^oes  not  seem  to  have  consisted  of  persons  particu^ 
larly  friendly  to  the  Earl.  .  It  was  composed  di 
the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Csuthness,  and  Cassils,  Lord 
John  Hamilton,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelb^ranlt, 
Lords  Ross,  Semple,  Herries,  Oliphant,  and  Boyd, 
the  Master  of  Forbes,  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  Cock- 
bum  of  Langton,  Sommerville  of  Cambusnethan', 
-Mowbray  of  Bambougle,  and  Ogilby  of  Boyn^. 
Both  well  pled  not  yuilty ;  and,  no  evidence  ap- 
pearing against  him,  the  jury  retired,  and  were  out 
of  court  for  some  time.  When  they  returned', 
Useir  verdict,  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness, 
whom  they  had  chosen  their  chancellor,  unanimous** 
ly  acquitted  Bothweli  of  the  slaughter  of  th6 
King.  * 

Immediately  after  his  acquittal,  Bothweli,  as 
was  customary  in  those  times>  published  a  chal- 
lenge, in  which  he  offered  to  fight  hand  to  hand, 
with  any  man  who  woold  avow  that  he  still  sus- 
pected him  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  King*s 
death  ;  Jbut  nobody  ventured  openly  to  accept  it.f 
As  far,  therefore,  as  appearances  were  concerned; 
be  was  now  adile  to  stand  upon  higher  ground 
'than  ever,  and  boldly  to  declare,  that  whosoever 
was  guiliy,  he  had  been  found  innocent.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the 
.14th  of  April,  he  appeared  in  great  state,  with 
banners  flying,  and  a  numerous  bK)dy  of  retainers  ; 

*  Anderson,  vol  ii.  p.  1<H,  et  seq. — and  Keith,  p.  375, 
et  seq.  • 

I  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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and  in  complimMil  -to  buii»  ah  id  una  passedi 
in  wbicb it  was  oel  forA^  that  '*  b^  a.tieeiitimiB 
abuse  lately  come  iato  piaclice  witbiB  this  reaiin, 
(bere  bad  been  placards  and  biUs  and  tidkeis  of 
defamation,  set  np  under  silence  of  night,  in  di- 
.▼erse  public  places,  to  tbe  slander,  r^roacb  and 
infamy  of  tbe  Queen  s  majesty  and  diTerse  of  tbe 
nobility;  wbicb  disorder,  if  it  were  suffered  to 
remain  longer  unpunisbed,  would  redound  not 
only  to  ike  great  hurt  and  detriment  of  all  noble- 
jnen  in  their  good  {Rme,  pri?ate  calumniatois 
baFing  by  this  mems  liberty  to  backbite  them,  but 
also  tbc(  common  weal  .would  be  disturbed,  and 
occasion  of  quarrel  taken  upon  fiftlse  and  antme 
.slander ;  "-*— it  was  therefore  made  criminal  to  put 
up  a|y  such  placards,,  or  to  abstain  from  destroying 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  seen.  At  this  Pariia- 
inent,  there  was  also  an  act  passed  on  the  salject 
of  religioiiy  which  is  deserving  of  notice^  **  The 
same  Qne^i,"  says  Chalmers,  "  who  is  charged 
by  Robertson  with  attempting  to  suppress  the  Re»- 
.formed  discipline,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishops^ 
passed  a  law»  renouncing  all  foreign  jurisdiction  in 
ecclesiastical  affiurs,-*-giviag  toleration  to  all  her 
8ul;^t8  to  worship  God  in  then:  own  way,-^aBd 
engaging  to  give  some  additional  pxivileges.^ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  satisiiEMstory  answers  which 
jcan  be  given  to  the  supposition,  that  Mary  was  in 
any  way  a  party  in  the  Gontiaental  persecution  of 
tbe  HugQiHkts* 

The  Earl  of  Murray  was  not  present  either  at 
tbia  Parliament^  or  the  trial  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  Actuated  by  motives  which  do  not 
exactly  appear,  and  which  historians  have  not 
been  able  satisfactavily  to  explain;  he  obtained 
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pmeaoBiAaa  from  Mary^  ia  the  btgtnning  of  ApriK 
Kg  leave  Scotland^  and,  on  thd  9th,  he  aet  off  for 
France,  visitiiig  London  and  the  Court  of  Elisabeth 
on  hiS'Way*  There  is  aoobetUng  very  nnaccoont^ 
able»  in  A- man  of  Mnrray'a  ambitioii  thus  with^ 
drawing  from  the  scene  of  acdon,  jmt  at  the  verf 
time  when  he  muat  have  heen  anticipatiiig  poliii^ 
oal  evMita  of  the  kat  importance.  Hia  eondncC 
ean  be  mdonally  explained,  mily  by  supposing]^ 
that  it  waa  8i^<geBted  by  hia  sytftetoatic  caation. 
He  waa  ndt  now,  nor  had  he  ever  been  since 
bis  rebellion,  Mary  a  excliin?e  and  aU-poweifal 
Brime  Minister  ^^yet  he  conld  not  bear  to  fiU 
n  second  place;  and  he  knew  tfaait,  if  any  (Ml 
war  eeewTed,  the  eyes  of  many  would  imme^ 
^^Ktelyba  turned  -  towards  him.  If  he  remained 
kk  the  eenntry,  he  would  necessarily  be  obliged  td 
take- a  side  as  aoenaa  the  dissensions  broke  out, 
laid  might  find  himself  again  assodated  with  the 
losing  party ;  but,  if  he  kept  at  a  distance  for  a 
while,  he  could  throw  his  influence^  when  he  chose, 
into  ibe  heaiiest  scale,  and  thus  gain  an  increastf 
ef  pc^larity  and  power.  These  were  probably 
ihe  real  motives  of  his  present  conduct,  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  result,  nd  one  can  saytliat  he  reasoned 
UL  That  he  wai^  aware  of  every  thmg  that  was 
about  to  happen,  abd  that  he  urged  Bothwell  for- 
ward into  a  net^  from  whose  meshes  he  knew  he 
eould  never  be  disei^;aged,  as  has  been  main- 
tained so  positively  by  Whittaker,  Chalmers,  and. 
others,  does  not  appear.  The  peremptorinesa 
with  which  these  writers  have  asserted  die  tmtb 
of  this  unfounded  theory,  is  the  leading  defect  of 
their  works,  and  has  tended  to  weaken  materially 
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;the  chain  of  argiiment  by  which  they  would  other* 
'Wise  have  established  Mary  s  innocence.  That 
OBothwelly  as  they  over  and  over  again  repeat,  was 
the  mere  "  cat's-paw  "  of  Murray,  is  a  prepos- 
terous belief,  and  argnes  a  decided  want  of  know- 
ledge ot  Bothwell's  real  character.  But  supposing 
that  he  had  been  so,  nothing  could  be  more  chi- 
merical than  the  idea,  that  after  having  made  him 
murder  Damley,  Murray  would  wish  to  see  him  first 
acquitted'  of  that  murder,  and  then  married  to  the 
Queen,  for  the  vague  chance  that  both  might  he 
fleposed,  and  he  himself  called  to  succeed  them  as 
Kegent.  ^'  Would  it  ever  enter  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  wise  man,  '*  asks  Robertson,  "  first  to  ruse 
bis  rival  to  supreme  power,  in  hopes  that,  afl^- 
trards,  he  should  find  some  opportunity  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  that  power  ?  The  most  adventurons 
politician  never  liazarded  such  a  dangerous  expe^ 
riment;  tlie  most  credulous  folly  never  trusted 
9.uch  an  uncertain  chance."  Murray  probably 
-jinked  at -the  murder,  because  he  foresaw  that  it 
was  likely  to  lead  to  Bothwells  mia.  When  be 
left  the  country,  he  may  not  have  been  altogether 
aware  of  Bothwells  more  ambitious  objects  ;  hot 
if  he  was,  he  would  still  have  gone,  for  his 
staying  could  not  have  prevented  their  attempted 
execution  ;  and  if  they  induced  a  civil  war,  who- 
soever lost,  he  might  contrive  to  be  a  gainer.  •  He 
acted  selfishly  and  unpatriotically,  but  not  with 
that  deliberate  villany  with  which  he  has  been 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BOTHWJBLL's    tXIZURS  OV  THB  QUBBK^S  PEIMOK| 
AND  SUBSBQUENT  MABRIAOB  TO  HBR& 

Etbat  thing  appeared  now  to  be  going  smoothlf 

with  BelhweU,  and  he  had  onl^  to  take  one  step 

OMHV  to  reach  the  rery  height  of  his  ambition; 

Mary's  hioid  and  Scotland's  crown  were  the  ob^ 

jeeta  he  had  all  along  kept  steadily  in  view.     Th^ 

latter- was  te  be  obtained  only  through  ihe  medium 

of  the  fenmetf  and  hoioe  his  reason  for  removing 

Damleyy  and  willingly  submitting  to  a  trial,  front 

which  be  saw  he  would  come  ofP  triumphantly; 

The  question  he  now  anxiously  asked  himself 

ivasy'  wh^er  it  was  likely  that  Maiy  could  be 

peiBuaded  to  abcept  him  as  a  husband.    He  wa^ 

awisie,  that  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country^ 

she  must  feel  that,  unless  married  to  a  person  of 

strength  and  resolution,  she  would  hardly  be  abid 

to  keep  her  turbulent  subjects  in  order ;  and  he 

was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  improbable  she 

would  now  cast  her  eyes  upon  one  of  her  own 

nobility,  as  she  could  no  where  else  find  a  king 

who- would  be  so  agreeable  to  the  national  preju* 

o2 
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dices.  Yet  he  had  a  lurking  consciousness,  that 
he  himself  would  not  be  the  object  of  her 
choice.  She  had  of  late,  it  was  true,  given  him 
a  considerable  share  in  the  administration ;  but 
he  felt  that  she  had  done  so,  more  as  a  matter  of 
state  policy,  and  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power 
between  himself  and  her  other  ministers,  than 
from  any  personal  regard.  The  most  assiduous 
attentions  which  it  was'  in  his  {>ower  to  pay  her, 
had  failed  to  kindle  in  her  bosom  any  warmer  sen- 
timent ;  for  though  she  esteemed  him  for  his  fide- 
lity as  an;oificer  of  state,  his  manners  and  habits 
as  a  man,  were  too  coarse  and  dissolute  to  please 
one  of  so  much  refinement,  sensibility  and  g^tle- 
nets,  as  M^  Stuart.  '  BothweQ  therefore  be- 
came secretly  convinced  that  it  would  be  neces- 
(sary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  fraud,  and  perhi^ 
io  force.  Had  Mary  loved  him,  their  inaniage 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement, 
and  would  have  taken  place  whe1ieve|^<«^.ir^um- 
etances  seemed  to  make  it  mutual]^  advi||l>]e; 
l)ut  as  it  was,  artifice  and  audacity  ji^re  to  %'htB 
weapons ;  nor  were  they  wielde<Hbf  an  unsmlfol 
band.  >  • 

.  The  Parliament  which  met  on  thel4tih  of  April 
1567,  continued  to  sit  puly  till  the  19th  of  the 
same  month ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
day,  Both  well  invited  nearly  all  the  Lords  who  were 
then  in  Edinburgh  to  a  great  supper,  in  a  tavern 
kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ainsly,  from  which 
circumstance,  the  entertainment  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Ainsh/s  Supper"  After 
plying  his  guests  with  wine,  he  produced  a  docn- 
ipent,  which  he  had  himself  previously  drawn  ni^i 
and  which  he  requested  them  all  to  sign.     It  was 
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m  the  form  of  a  bond ;  aad  in  the  preamble,  after 
expressing  their  conviction  that  James  Earl  of 
Bothweli,  Lord  Hales,  Criehton,  and  Liddisdale, 
Great  Admiral  of  Scotland,  and  Lieutenant  to  th0 
Qaeen  orer  all  the  Marches,  had  been  grossly 
slandered  in  being  suspected  of  having  a  share  in 
the  murder  of  Damley,  and  that  his  innocence  had 
heen  folly  and  satisfactorily  proved  at  his  late  trial, 
they  bound  themselves,  as  they  should  answer  to 
God,  that  whatever  person  or  persons  should  af- 
terwards renew  such  calumniation,  should  be  pro* 
ceeded  against  by^tbem  with  all  diligence  and  per- 
severance. After  this  introduction,  evidently  meant 
to  aid  in  removing  any  lingering  suspicion  which 
the  Queen  might  still  entertain  of  Bothwells  guilt, 
the  bond  went  on  to  state,  that,  ^<  Moreover, 
weighing  and  considering  the  present  time,  and 
how  our  Sovereign,  the  Queen  e  Majesty,  is  des- 
titute of  a  husband,  in  which  solitary  state  the 
common  weal  of  this  realm  inay  not  permit  her 
Hig^ess  to  continue  and  endure,  but  at  some 
time  her  Hi^bness,  in  appearance,  may  be  inclined 
to  yield  unto  a  marriage, — ^therefore,  in  case  the 
former  affectionate  and  hearty  services  of  the  said 
Earl  (Bothwell),  done  to  her  Majesty  from  time 
to  time,  and  his  other  good  qualities  and  beha- 
yioor,  may  move  her  Majesty  so  far  to  humble 
herself  as,  preferring  one  of  her  own  native  bom 
subjects  unto  all  foreign  princes,  to  take  to  hus- 
band the  said  Earl,  we,  and  every  one  of  us  under 
subscribing,  upon  our  honours  and  fidelity,  oblige 
ourselves,  and  promise,  not  only  to  further,  ad- 
vance, and  set  forward  the  marriage  to-  be  solemn- 
ized and  completed  betwixt  ber  Iligbnesa  and  the 
Mid  noble  Lord,  with  our  votes,  counsel,  fortifi- 
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ottien  and  ambtance,  in  ward  and  deed,  at  tuck 
time  as  it  ahallpleaae  her  M^esty  to  think  it  ooih 
venienty  and  as  soon  as  the  laws  shall  permit  it  to 
to  be  done ;  hat,  in  case  any  should  presume,  di<* 
reetly  or  indirectlyy  openly,  or  under  whatsoever 
colour  or  pretence,  to  hinder,  hold  hack,  er  die* 
tofb  the  same  marriage,  we  shall,  in  .that  beha% 
hold  and  repute  the  hinderers,  adversaries,  or  dis^ 
turbers  thereof,  as  our  common  enemies  and  evil^ 
willers ;  and  notwithstanding  the  same^  take  part 
with,  and  fortify  the  said  Earl  to  the  said  maf^ 
riage,  so  far  as  it  may  please  our  said  Sovereipi 
Lady  to  allow ;  and  therein  shall  spend  and  be* 
stow  our  lives  and  goods  against  all  that  live  or 
die,  as  we  shall  answer  to  God,  and  upon  our  own 
fidelities  and  conscience ;  and  in  case  we  do  the 
contrary,  never  to  have  reputation  ot  credit  in  no 
time  hereafter,  but  to  be  accounted  unworthy  and 
faithless  traitors. "  * 

This  bond  having  been  read  and  oensideiedi 
all  the  nobles  present,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  wmt  away  unper-r 
ceived,.  put  their  signatures  to  it.  *'  Among 
the  subscribers,  **  says  Robertson,  '*  we  find  seme 
who  were  the  Queen's  chief  confidents,  others  who 
were  strangers  to  her  councils,  and  obnoxious  to 
her  displeasure ;  some  who  faithfully  adhered  to 
her  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortane,  and 
others  who  became  the  principal  authors  of  her 
auffeiings ;  some  passionately  attached  to  the  Ro« 
mish  superstition,  and  others  zealous  advocates  fas 
the  Protestant  faith.,  Np  common  interest  can  be 
supposed  to  have  united  men  of  such  opposite  in^ 

.     •  Anderson,  vol  i.  p.  107  ;  and  Keith,  p.  S81. 
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terests  and  partiee^,  in  recommending  to  ^eir  So- 
vereign a  step  so  injurious  to  her  honour,  and  so 
fatal  to  her  peace.  This  strange -coalition  was  the 
effect  of  much  artifice,  and  must  be  considered  as 
the  boldest  and  most  masterly  stroke  of  Both- 
welFs  address. "  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
conceive  that  such  a  bond  was  so  numerously 
subscribed  on  the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Before  obtaining  so  solemn  a  promise  of  support 
from  so  many,  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  nu« 
merous  machinations,  and  have  brought  into  action 
a  thousand  interests.  He  must,  in  the  first  place, 
have  influenced  Morton,  his  brother-in-law  Hunt- 
ly,  Argyle,  and  others ;  and  having  secured  these, 
he  would  use  them  as  agents  to ,  bring  over  as 
many  more.  The  rest,  finding  that  so  formid- 
able a  majority  approved  of  the  bond,  would  not* 
have  the  courage  to  stand  out,  for  they  would 
fear  the  consequences  if  Both  well  ever  became' 
king.  Among  the  names  attached  to  this  bond 
are  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the 
Bishops  of  Abenleen,  Dumblane,  Brechin,  and 
Ross,  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyle,  Morton,  Cas- 
sils,  Sutherland,  Eirol,  Crawford,  Cuthness,  and 
Rothes,  and  the  Lords  Boyd,  Glamis,  Ruthven, 
Semple,  Herries,  Ogilvie,  and  Fleming.  *     Hero 

• 

*  Keith,  p.  382.*-Tfaere  are  extant  two  Hste  of  the 
names  of  the  subscribers,  and  \hese  differ  in  one  or  two 
particulars  from  each  other  ^  but  the  one  was  only  a 
list  given  to  Cecil  from  memory  by  John  Reid,  Bu- 
cilianan's  clerk  ;  tlie  other  is  a  document  authenticated 
by  the  subspription  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  was  at  the 
tjme  Clerk  of  Register  and  Privy  Council.  The  chief 
difference  between  these  two  copies  is,  that  Reid*s  list 
contains  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  though  on  the 
•^Otii  of  April  he  was  out  of  the  realm  of  Scotlami    It  ha^ 
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an  overvrfieliniag  and  irreBktibks  fom^  ^ilist- 
ed  by  Bothwell  in  his  snpport.  Hie  sincerity  of 
many  of  the  snbscriben  he  probably  had  good 
reason  U>  doubt ;  bnt  what  he  wanted  was  to  be 
able  to  present  himself  before  Mary  armed  with  an 
aigument  whieh  she  wonkl  find  it  difficalt  to  e^- 
▼ade,  and  if  she  yielded  to  it,,  hu  object  wonkl  be 
gained.  He  was  afraid,  howerer,  to  lay  the  bond- 
openly  and  fairly  before  her ;  he  dreaded  tbnt  her 
aversion  to  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  him 
might  weigh  mcnre  powerfnlly  than  even  the  al* 
most  unanimous  recommendation  of  her  nobility. 
Bat  having  already  gone  so  far,  he  was  t^aolved 
t^t  a  woman's  will  should  not  be  any  serious 
obstacle  to  his  wishes. 

.  The  whole  affair  of  the -supper  was,  for  a 
abort  time,  kept  concealed  finom  Mary;  and  tliougb 
Sothwell  s  intentions  «nd  wishes  began  to  be  pret*' 
if  generally  talked  of  throughout  the  country,  she 
Was  the  very  last  to  hear  of  them.  When  die 
Lord  Herries  ventured  on  one  occamon  to  come 
upon  the  subject  with  the  Queen,  and  mention- 
ed the  r^ort  as  one  whieh  had  gained  consi- 
derable  credit,   "  her  Majesty  marvelled, ''  says 

been  supposed  that  the  bond,  though  not  produced,  might 
have  been  drawn  up  some  time  before,  and  that  Murray 
put  his  name  to  it  before  going  away.  This  is  possible^ 
but,  considering  Murray's  cautious  character,  not  pro-' 
bable.  The  point  does  not  seem  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, though  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  malte  out  a 
case  against  Murray  rather  than  against  Bothwell,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  insist  upon  it  at  length.  Perhaps 
Bothwell  forged  Murray's  signature,^  to  give  his  bond 
greater  weight  both  with  the  nobles  and  with  the  Queen ; 
although  one  name  more  or  leas  Could  not  make  much 
difference  either  to  her  or  them. 
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Melville^  ^^  to  hearof^kchnunonrs  without  mean- 
iagy .  and  said  thiU  there  WM  no  such  thing  in  her 
mincL  "     Only  a  day  or  two  after  the  bond  was 
signed,   she .  left  Edinburgh  to  visit  the  prince 
her  son,  who  was  then  in  the  keeping  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar  at  Stirling.     Before  ^e  went,  Bothwell 
Fentwred  to   express  his  hopes  to   her,  bnt  she 
gave  him  an  answer  little  agreeable  to  his  ambi- 
tion.    *^  The  bond  being  once  obtained,"  Mary 
afterwards  wrote  to  France,  "  Bothwell  begail 
a£ar  off  to   discover  his   intention,  and  to  essay 
if  he  might  by  humble  suit  purchase  onr  good 
will.  "•«-*<  But  finding  an  answer  nothing  cor- 
respondent to  his  desire,  and  casting  from  be^ 
fore  his  eyes  all  doubts  that  men  use  commonly 
to  revolve  with  themselves  in  similar  enterprises,—^ ' 
the  backwardness  of  our  own  mhid — ^the  persua- 
sions which  our  friends  or  hie  enemies  might  cast 
out  for  bis  hindianee — the  change  of  their  minds 
whose  consent  he  'had  already  obtained,  with  many 
other  incidents  which  might  occur  to  frustrate  him 
of  his  expectation, — ^he  resolved  with  himself  to 
follow  forth  his  good  fortune,  and,  all  respect  laid 
apart,  either  to  tine  all  in  one  hour,  or  to  bring 
to  pass  that  thing  he  had  taken  in  hand. "  *   This 
is  a  clear  and  strong  statement,  describing  exactly 
the  feelings  both  of  Bothwell  and  Mary  at  this 
period* 

The  Earl  did  not  long  dally  on  the  brink  of  his 
fate.  Ascertaining  that  Mary  was  to  return  front 
Stkling  on  the  24th,  he  left  Edinbuxgh  with  a 
force  of  nearly  1000  men  well  mounted,  under  the 

•  Keith,  p.  390. 
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pretence  of  proceediDg  to  quell  some  riots  on  the 
Borders.  But  he  had  only  gone  a  few  miles  south- 
ward,  when  he.  turned  suddenly  to  the  west,  and 
riding  with  all  speed  to  Linlithgow,  waited  for 
Mary  at  a  bridge  over  the  Almond  about  a. mile 
from  that  town.  The  Queen  soon  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  a  small  train,  which  was  easily  orer- 
powered,  and  which  indeed  did  not  venture  to 
offer  any  resistance.  The  Earl  of  Hundy,  Se* 
cretary  Maitland,  and  Sir  James  Melville,  were 
the  only  persons  of  rank  who  were  with  the  Que^i; 
and  they  were  canied  captive  along  with  her;  bat 
the  r^t  of  her  attendants  were  dismissed.  Both* 
well  himself  seized  the  bridle  of  Mary  s  horse,  and 
turning  off  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  conducted  her 
with  all  speed  to  his  Ca/stle  at  Dunbar.  * 

The  leading  features  of  this  forcible  abdnctionf 
or  ravishment^  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the 
Scottbh  historians,  have  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented by  Robertson  and  Laing.  Both  of  these 
writers  mention,  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
Mary  yielded  without  smuggle  or  regret,  to  the 
insult  thus  offered  her.-  That  she  yielded  with- 
out straggle, — that  is  to  say,  without  any  attempt 
at  physical  resistance,  is  exceedingly  probable; 
for  when  was  a  party  of  a  dozen  persons,  riding 
without  suspicion  of  danger,  able  to  offer  resist- 
ance to  a  thousand  armed  troopers  ?  There  is 
little  wonder  that  they  were  surrounded  and 
carried  off,  *'  without  opposition, "  as  Lung  ex- 
presses it ;  for  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  a  dozen 

♦  Keith,  p.  383— .Melville's  Memoire,  p.  177.— Whit- 
taker,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOG  aud  356, 
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Sir  WHItam  Wall^es  would  hare  been. made  pri- 
soaers  *'  without  opposition. "    But  the  very  num- 
ber which  Bothwell  brought  with  him,  and  which 
eren    Mary's    worst    enemies    allow    was    not 
less  than   six  hundred,   proves    that   there   was 
DO    collusion    between    him    and    the    Queen. 
Had  it  been  only  a  pretended  violence,   to   af- 
ford a  decent  excuse  for  Mary*s  subsequent  con- 
duct, fifty  horsemen   would   have  done  as  well 
as  a  thousand ;  but  Bothwell  knew  the  Queen  s 
spirity   and    the    danger    of  the    attempt,    and 
came  prepared  accordingly.    But  it  is  urged,  that, 
if  displeased,  she  must  have  expressed  her  resent- 
ment to  those  who  were  near  her.    And  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  silent, 
though  neither  Huntly  nor  Lethington  would  be 
much  influenced  by  her  complaints,,  for  they  had 
both  secretly  attached  themselves  to  Bothwell.  Sir 
James  Melville,  who  was  more  faithful  to  the 
Queen,  was  dismissed  from  Dunbar  the  day  after 
ber  capture,  lest  she  should  have  employed  him 
to  solicit  aid  for  her  relief,  as  she  had  formerly 
done  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  * 
Mary  herself,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  sets  the 
matter  beyond  dispute,  for  she  there  gives  a  long 
and  interesting  detail,  both  of  her  own  indigna- 
tion, and  of  the  arts  used  by  Bothwell  to  ap- 
pease it.  f     Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  reason,  than  to  suppose  this  abduction  a 
mere  device,  mutually  arranged  to  deceive  the 
country.  If  Mary  had  really  loved  Bothwell  and  was 

•  MeWille,  p.  177,  f  Keith,  p.  3S0. 
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ftnxiout  to  marry  him,  it  wonld  have  been  tbe  rerj 
last  thing  she  would  have  wished  to  be  belieyed, 
whether  she  thought  him  guilty  of  Damley's  mur- 
der or  not,  that  she  gave  him  her  hand,  after  he  had 
been  publicly  acquitted,  and  all  her  priacipal  nobility 
had  declared  in  his  &Tour,  only  in  consequence  of 
a  treasonable  act,  committed  by  htm  against  her 
person.  If  she  hoped  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness 
with  him,  why  should  she  have  allowed  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  she  acted  from  necessity,  rather 
than  from  choice,  or  that  she  yielded  to  a  sedu- 
cer, what  she  would  not  give  toaiaithfitl  subject? 
This  pre-arranged  ravishment^  would  evidently  de- 
feat ili  own  purpose,  and  would  serve  as  a  pre- 
tence suggested  by  Mary  herself,  for  every  mal- 
content in  Scotland  to  take  up  arms  i^inst  her 
and  Bothwell.     It  was  a  contrivance  directly  op- 
posed to  all  sound  policy,  and  certainly  very  un- 
like the  open  and  straight-forward  manner  in  whicfc 
she  usually  went  about  the  accompli^ment  of  a 
favourite  purpose.  "  But  one  object  of  the  seizure^" 
says  Laing,  *<  was  the  vindication  of  her  preci|»- 
tate  marriage. "     Where  was  the  necessity  for  a 
precipitate  marriage  at  all  ?   Was  Mary  so  eager 
to  become  the  wife  of  Bothwell,  with  whom,  ac« 
cording  to  the  veracious  Buchanan,  she  had  long 
been  indulging  an  illicit  intercourse,  that  she  conkl 
not  wait  the  time  required  by  common  decency 
to  wear  her  widow's  garb  fior  Damley?    Was 
he  barbaroudy  murdered  by  her  consent  on  tbe 
9th  of  February*,  on  the  express  condition  tbat 
she   was   to  have  Bothwell  in  her  arms  as  lier 
husband  on  the   IStli   of  May?     Was  she,  iu- 
deed,  so  entirely  lost  to  every  sense  of  femaks 
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Micacy  and  pablic  8baine,--40  utterly  dead  to 
her  own  interests  and  reputation,-^— or  so  yery  scm- 
puk>us  about  continuing  a  little  longer  her  un* 
licensed  amours,  that,  rather  than  sufier  the  delay 
of  a  few  months,  she  would  thus  run  the  risk 
of  involving  herself  in  eternal  infamy  ?  Even  sup- 
posing that  she  was  perfectly  assured  the  artifice 
vould  remain  undiscoTered,-— was  her  conscience 
60  hardened,  her  feelings  so  abandoned,  and  her 
reaaon  so  perverted,  as  to  enable  her  to  anticipate  • 
gratification  from  a  marriage  thus  hastily  conclud- 
ed, with  so  little  queenly  dignity,  or  female  mo- 
desty, and  with  a  man  who  was  not  yet  divorced 
from  his  own  wife  ?  There  is  but  one  answe];.which 
caok  be  given  to  these  questions,  and  that,  answer 
eomes  instinctively  to  the  lipsy  from  every  gene-  - 
nms  heart,  and  well-regulated  mind. 

For  ten  days  Bothwell  kept  Mary  in  Dunbar 
^sequestrated,  *'  in  her  own  words,   '^  from  the / 
company  of  all  her  servants,  and  othens  of  whom 
she  might  have  asked  counsel,  and  seeing  those 
upon  whose   counsel  and  fidelity  she  had  before 
depended,  already  yielded  to  his  appetite,  and  so 
l^t  cUone,'as  it  were^  a  prey  to  him,  "  *     Closely  - 
shut  up -as  she  was,  she  long  hoped  that  some 
of  her  more  loyal  nobles  would  exert  themselves  to 
piocnre  her  deliverance.     But  not  one  of  them  stir-^  - 
red  in  her  behalf,  for  Bothwell  was  at  this  time 
dreaded  or  courted  by  all  of  them,  and  finding  the 
person  of  the  Queen  thus  left  at  his  disposal,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  to  her,  that  he  would  make  > 
lier  his  wife,  '^  who  would,  or  who  would  not,— 

•  AnderMo,  vol.  i.  p.  97.— Keith,  p.  390. 
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yea,  whether  she  would  henelf  or  nou"  *  Mary, 
in  reply,  charged  him  with  the  foulest  ingratitude ; 
and  his  conduct,  bhe  told  him,  grievetl  her  the  more, 
because  he  was  one  **  of  whom  she  doubted  less 
than  of  any  subject  she  had."*)*  But  he  was  not 
now  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose.  He  spent 
his  whole  time  with  Mary ;  and  his  whole  eon* 
▼ersation  was  directed  to  the  one  great  object  he 
had  in  view.  He  called  to  his  aid  eirery  variety 
of  passion ;  sometimes  flinging  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  imploring  her  to  pardon  a  deed  which 
the  violence  of  his  love  had  made  inoperative; 
and,  at  other  times,  giving  vent  to  a  storm  of  rage, 
and  threatening  dishonour,  imprisonnoent,  and 
death,  if  she  hesitated  longerto  comply  with  bis 
demands.  Mary  herself  ^is  tue  best  dironicler  of 
these  distracting  scenes,  although  it  most  be  d>- 
served,  that  she  did  not  write  of  them  till  Both- 
well  had  achieved  his  purpose  ;  and  consequently,' 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  she  was  anxious  to 
place  them  in  as  favourable  a  point  of  view  as 
possible.  "  Being  at  Dunbar,"  she  says,  "  we  re- 
proached him  the  honour  he  had  to  be  so  esteem- 
ed of  us,  the  &vour  we  had  always  shewn  him,  his 
ingratitude,  with  all  other  remonstrances  whkh 
might  serve  to  rid  us  out  of  his  hands.  Albeit 
we  found  his  doing  rude,  yet  were  his  answer  «od 
words  but  gentle,  th{^t  he  would  honour  and  serve 
us,  and  would  noways  offend  us,  asking  pardon  of 
the  boldness  he  had  taken  to  convoy  us  to  one  of 
our  own  houses,  whereunto  he  was  driven  by  forco, 
as  well  as  constrained  by  love,  the  vehemency 
whereof  had  made  him  to  set  apart  the  rcvjercnce, 

•  Melville,  p.  197.  f  Anderson,  vol  i.  p,  95. 
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which  natorally,  as  our  subject,  he  bore  to  us,  as- 
alsQ  for  safety  of  his  own  life.     And  then  began 
to  make  us  a  discourse  of  his  whole  life,  how  un-^ 
fortunate  be  had  been  to  find  men  his  unfriends' 
whom  he  had  never  offended;  how  their  malice 
never,  ceased  to  assault  him  on  all  occasions,  albeit 
imjnstly ;  what  calumnies  they  had  spread  of  him,  . 
touching  the  odious  violence  perpetrated  in  the 
person  of  the  King  our  late  husband;  how  unable > 
be  was  to  save  himself  fi'om  the  conspiracies  of  his' 
enemies,  whom  he  could  not  know  by  reai9<Ai  that' 
every  man  professed  himself  outwardly  to  be  his* 
friend ;  and  yet  he  found  such  hidden  malice  that 
he.  could  not  find  himself  in  surety,  unless  he  were 
kfiured  of  OUT  favoiy^to  endure  without  alteration ; 
and  on  no  other  assurance  of  our  favour  could  he' 
I8ly»  unless  it  would  please  us  to  do  him  that  ho- 
nour to  take  (am  to  husband,  protesting  always 
^t  he  would  seek  no  other  sovereignty  but  as, 
formerly,  to  serve  and  obey  us  all  the  days  of  our 
life  ;  joining  thereunto  all  the  honest  language  that 
eould  be  used  in  sudi  a  case."  *     But  these  argu- 
ments were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  obliged  to, 
go  a  step  farther.  **  When  he  saw  us  like  to  re- 
ject  all  his  suit  and  offers, ''   says  Mary,   ^'  in 
the  end  he  shewed  us  how  fiur  he  had  proce'ed-> 
ed  with  our  whole 'nobility  and  principals  of  our' 
estates,  and  what  they  had  promised  him  under 
their  handwriting.      If  we   had   cause   then   to 
be  astonished^  we  leave,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
King  and   Queen,   (of  France),   our  uncle,  and. 
our  other  friends. "     "  Many  things  we  resolv- 
ed  with   ourself,  but  never  could  find  an   out- 

♦  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
h2 
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himself  fleised  the  bridle,  and  ccmdacted  her  «p. 
the  High  Street  to  the  Castle,  which  was  then  ia 
the  keeping  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  who   was  en- 
tirely Buhservieut  to  BothweU.  f    He  was  now  re- 
solved that  hu  marriage  shoald  be  consnm mated 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  having  wrong  a 
consent   to   it  from   the  anfortnnate  Queen,   by 
means  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  think  with- 
out shuddering.     In  the  state  to  which  she  was 
reduced,  she  bad  no  alternative ;    she  chose  the 
least  of  two  evils,  in  becoming,  with  an  aching 
heart,  the  wife  of  her  ravisber.    Yet  it  w^onld  ap- 
pear, that  she  did  not  herself  take  a  single  st^  to 
advance  the  matter.  Three  days  after  she  arrived 
at  the  Castle,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Hepburn,   (probably  a  relation  of  the  Hephnra 
who   was    engaged  with  Bothwell  in   Damley  a 
murder),  was  sent  to  Cnug,  Knox  s  coHeagne  m 
the  church  of  St  Giles,  to  desire  that  he  would 
proclaim   the   banns  of  matrimony  betwixt    the 
Queen  and  Bothwell.    But  the  clergyman  refiiseciy 
because  Hepburn  brought  no  authority  from  the 
Queen,  t     Neither  Mary  nor  Bothwell  were  so 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  any  minister  would  pub- 
lish banns  without  receiving  a  written  or  personal 
order;    and  Hepburn  would  hardly    have  been 
sent  on  so  idle  an  errand,  had  not  the  Queen 

t  History  of  James  VI.,  p.  10. — Buchanan's  History, 
Book  XVII.— Keith,  p.  384.— Whittaker,  yoL  iii.  p.  ISa 

\  "  I  plainly  refused/*  says  Craig,  in  his  account  of  this 
matter,  which  still  remains  among  Uie  records  of  the  Ge- 
neral  Assembly,  «  because  he  (Hepburn)  had  not  her 
handwriting ;  and  also  the  constant  bruit  that  my  Lord 
had  both  ravished  her  and  kept  her  in  captiyity.  ".Ander- 
son, vol.  u.  p.  299,  ^  ^       ^ 
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been  still  reluctant  to  sarrender  herself  to  one 
whose  person  and  manners  she  bad  never  liked, 
and  who  was  now  so  odious  to  her.  But  not  a 
Yoiee  was  raised, — not  a  sword  was  drawn  to  pro- 
tect her,— -and  what  resonrce  was  left  ?  In  a  day 
or  two,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  conveyed  a  writ- 
ten mimdate  to  Craig ;  but  the  preacher,  bad  still 
some  scruples :  not  thinking  such  a  marriage  agree- 
able to  the  laws  either  of  God  or  man,  he  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  Queen  and  Botbwell,  before  he 
gave  intimation  of  it.  He  was  admitted  to  a  meet- 
ifig  of  tho  Privy  Council,  where  Botbwell  presided, 
but  at  which  Mary  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
present.  "  Jn  the  Council,"  says  Craig,  **  I  laid 
to  his  charge  the  law  of  adultery,  the  ordi^ianoe  of 
the  kirk,  the  law  of  ravishing,,  the  suspicion  of 
oellnsion  betwixt  him  and  his  wife,  the  sudden 
divorcement  and  proclaiming  within  the  space  of 
Ibnr  days,  and  lastly,  the  suspicion  of  the  King's 
death,  which  his  marriage  would  confirm  ;  but  he 
answered  nothing  to  my  satisfaction.*' — '*  There- 
fore, upon  Sunday,  after  I  had  declared  what  they 
had  done,  and  how  they  would  proceed,  whether 
we  would  or  not,  I  took  heaven  and  earth  .to  wit- 
ness, that  I  abhorred  and  detested  that  marriage, 
because  it  was  odious  and  scandalous  to  the  world ; 
and  seeing  the  best  part  of  the  realm  did  approve 
it,  either  by  flaUery  or  by  their  silence^  I  desired 
the  faithful  to  pray  earnestly,  that  God  would  turn 
it  to  the  comfort  of  this  realm."  * 
'  It  was  not  till  after  the  banns  had  been  twice 
pi'oclaimed,  tbat  Botbwell  allowed  the  Queen,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  to  come  forth  from  the  Castl^ 

♦  Andsrsou,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
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for  the  fint  time.  He  conducted  her  htmaetf  tor 
the  Court  of  SesHion,  where  he  persuaded  her 
to  affix  her  signature  to  two  deeds  of  great  im« 
portance  to  him.  The  hond  he  had  ohtaiaed 
from  the  nobles,  recommending  him  as  a  husband 
to  the  Queen,  has  been  already  fiilly  described ;. 
but  when  the  Lords  put  their  names  to  it,  they 
were  not  aware  that  Bothwell  would,  in  conse- 
quence,  conceive  himself  entitled  to  have  recourse 
to  violence  ;  and  they  now  became  alarmed  lest  the 
Queen  should  imagine  that  they  were  themselves, 
implicated  in  an  act  which  many  of  them,  though 
they  did  not  yet  venture  to  express  thei^  seati-. 
ments,  viewed  with  disgust.  By  way -of  precau- 
tion, therefore,  they  required  Bothwell  to  obtain, 
from  her  Majesty,  a  written  promise,  that  she 
would  not  at  any  time  hereafter  impute  to  them 
as  a  crime  the  consent  they  had  given  to  die  bond. 
Here  is  another  argument  against  the  idea  of  col- 
lusion between  Mary  and  Bothwell.;  for  in  that  case, 
so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  fear,  Bothwell's 
friends  would  have  known  that  nothing  could  have 
recommended  them  more  to  Mary,  than  the  coun- 
t^ance  they  gave  his  marriage;  and  if,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  she  wished  it  to  be  believed 
tiiat  she  was  forced  into  it,  she  would  certiunly  have 
carefully  avoided  recording  her  approval  of  the  pre- 
vious encouragement  given  to  Bothwell  by  her  |io- 
bility'.  Mary's  calumniators  are  thus  placed  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  she  did  not 
consent  to  the  abduction,  then  the  marriage  was 
not  one  of  her  choice ;  if  she  did,  then  why  de< 
feat  the  only  object  she  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
deceive  her  subjects,  by  publicly  dedaring  that  the 
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Lords  ifrho  signed  tbe  bond  bad  done  notbing  to 
displease  hm*?  and  wby,  moreover,  sbonld  such 
m  deetaration  baye  been  tboagbt  necessary,  eitber 
by.  Botbwell  or  his  fHends  ?  The  deed  which 
Mary  signed  in  tbe  Court  of  Session,  and  which^ 
taking  this  view  of  it,  is  worthy  of  every  at- 
tention, was  subjoined  to  a  copy  of  tbe  bond, 
«>d  expressed  in  these  words  :  *'  The  Queen's 
Majesty  baring  seen  and  considered  tbe  bond  above 
written,  promises,  on  the  word  of  a  Princess,  that 
^e,  nor  her  successors,  shall  never  impute  as  crime 
dr  offence,  to  any  of  tbe  persons  subscribers  there*^ 
tf,  their  consent  and  subscription  to  the  matter 
above  written  therein  contained ;  nor  that  they  nor 
tbekr  heirs  shall  never  be  called  nor  accused  there- 
for; nor  yet  shall  tbe  said  consent  or  subscribing 
be  uny  derogation  or  spot  to  their  honour,  or  they 
esteemed  undutiful  subjects  for  doing  thereof,  not- 
withstanding whatever  thing  can  tend  or  be  al- 
leged in  the  contrary.  In  witness  whereof,  her 
Majesty  has  subscribed  tbe  same  with  her  own 
hand."* 

On  the  same  day,  Mary  granted  a  formal  par- 
don to  Botbwell,  before  all  tbe  Lords  of  Session 
and  others,  for  bis  late  conduct,  in  taking  her  to, 
and  holding  her  in  Dunbar,  "  contrary  to  her 
Majesty's  will  and  mind, "  which  is  also  very  mudi 
i^^aittst  the  supposition  of  collusion.  It  states^ 
-^^  That  albeit  her  Highness  was  commoved  for 
tbe  present  time  of  her  taking  at  the  said  Earl. 
Botbwell ;  yet  for  bis  good  behaviour,  and  thankful 
■enrice  in  time  past,  and  for  more  thankful  service 
in  time  coming,  her  Highness  stands  content  with 

*  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  111.— Keith,  p.  384. 
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tk  mid  Eail,  and  lias  Ibiipveii  and  forgives  tunr, 
aad  all  otlwrB  Ins  accomplices,  being  with  him  in 
eonpany  at  the  time,  all  hatred  coaceiTed  hj^  her 
Bfiyesty,  for  the  takmg  and  impriaoniiig  of  her,  -at 
the  time  foresaid.  "• 

AU  these  pivparaUcms  having  heen  made,  Mary 
at  ^ioigth  became  the  wife  of  Bothwell,  afler  he  had 
been  prpYionsly  created  Duke*  of  Orkney.  Even 
in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage- ceremony,  die 
despotic  power  whirii  Bothwell  now  exercised 
over  the  unhappy  and  passive  Qoeen,  is  but  too 
evident.  She,  who  had  never  before  failed  in  a 
nngle  instance,  to  obsore  the  rites  of  her  own 
fiuth,  however  tolerant  she  was  to  those  who 
professed  a  different  persnasion«  was  now  obliged, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  prejudices  of  education, 
and  all  the  principles  of  her  religion,  to  submit 
to  be  married  according  to  the  form  of  the  Fra^ 
festant  church.  Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop  oi 
Orkney,  who,  though  holding  an  Episcopal  order, 
had  lately  renounced  that  heresy,  Mid  joined  the 
Reformers,  presided  on  t^ie  occasion. .  The  mar- 
riage took  place,  not  at  mass  in  tlie  Queens 
chapel,  but  in  the  Council  Chamber,  where,  after 
a  sermon  liad  been  delivered,  the  company  sepa- 
rated, with  little  demonstrations  of  mirth,  j:    Mel* 

*  Anderson,  voL  i.  p.  87. 

I  Histoid  of  James  VI.  p.  10.*-Keith,  p.  38G.-*Mel«. 
▼ilie,  p.  78. — Whittaker,  vol.  ilL  p.  127.  et  seq.  Upon 
this  subject,  Lord  Hailes  has  judiciously  remarked: — 
'*  Afler  Mary  had  remained  a  fortnight  under  the  power 
of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer,  few  foreign  princes 
would  have  solicited  her  hand.  Some  of  her  subjects 
might  still  have  sought  that  honour,  but  her  compliance 
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^ky  wha  *cimo  to  Conrt  the  same  evenbg,  men- 
tiooft  some  particalar%  which  show  how  the  dis-* 
solute   Bothwell    chose    to    spend  his  time:-— > 
"  When   I  came  to  the   Court,"  he  say^,  *'  I 
found  my  Lord  Duke  of  Orkney,  sitting  at  his 
supper.     He  said  I  had  heen  a  ^eat  stranger, 
desiring  me  to  sit  down'  and  sup  with  him.     The 
Earl  of  HuttUy,  the  Justice^Clerk,  and  diverse 
others,  were  sitting  at  the  table  with  him.     I 
said  that  I  had  already  supped.     Then  he  called 
for  a  cup  of  wine,  and  dnmk  to  me,  that  I  might 
pledge  him  like  a  Dutchman.    He  made  me  drink 
it  out  to  grow  fatter,  *  for,'  said  he,  '  the  zeal  of 
the  ccmimonweal  has  eaten  ye  up,  and  made  ye 
lean. '  I  answered,  that  erery  little  member  should 
serve  to  some  use ;  but  that  the  care  of  the  com- 
Bionweal  appertained  most  to  him,  and  the  rest  of 
the  nobility,  who  should  be  as  fethers  to  it.    Then 
he  said,  I  well  knew  he  would  find  a  pin  for  every 
here.   Then  he  discoursed  of  gentlewomen,  speak- 
ing such  filthy  language,  that  I  left  him,  and  pass- 
^  up  to  the  Queen,  who  was  very  glad  at  my 
coming* "  * 

^'ould  have  been  humiliating  beyond  measure.  It  would 
hare  left  h^  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  husband,— it 
^'ould  have  exposed  her  to  the  disgrace  of  being  reproach- 
ed in  some  sullen  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Dunbar. 
^Aiy  wa^  so  situated,  at  this  critical  period,  that  she  was 
I'^ticed  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain  in  a 
'riendless  and  most  hazardous  celibacy,  or  to  yield 
her  hand  to  Bothwell.  **-^Semark8  on  the  Hittory  o/Scot^ 
^nd,  p,  204U 
•  Melville,  p.  178. 
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Snch  WB8  the  man  who  was  now  inseparably 
joined  to  Mary,  and  who,  by  frand  and  villany, 
had  made  himself,  for  the  time,  so  absolute  in 
Scotland,  that  her  possession  of  the  throne  of  her 
ancestors,  nay,  her  very  life,  seems  to  have  do* 
pended  upon  his  will  and  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REBELLION  OF  THE  NOBLES,    THE  MEETING 
AT  CARBERRY  HILL,  AND  ITS  CONSEaUEMCES. 

Ma  ry's  first  step,  after  her  marriage,  was  to  send, 
at  her  husband^s  desire,  ambassadors  into  England 
and  France,  to  explain  to  these  Courts  the  motives 
by  which  she  had  been  actuated.     The  instruc- 
tions given  to  these  ambassadors,   as   Buchanan 
has  justly  remarked,  and  after  him  the  French 
historians  De  Thou  and  Le  Clerc,  were  drawn  up 
with  much  art.     They  came,  no  doubt,  from  the 
]^n  of  BothwelVs  friend,  Secretary  Maitland  ;  and 
they  recapitulate  so  forcibly  all  the  Earl's  services, 
both  to  Mary  and  her  mother,  enlarge  so  success- 
fully upon  his  influence  in  Scotland,  his  favour 
with  the  nobility,  and  their  anxiety  that  he  should 
become  King;  and  finally,   colour  so  dexterously 
bis  recent  conduct,  that  after  their  perusal,  one  is 
almost  induced  to  believe  that  the  Queen  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  husband  in  all  Christen- 
dom.    Of  course,  Mary  would  herself  see  them 
before   they  were  despatched,  as  they  are  writ* 
ten  in  her  name ;  and  the  consent  she  must  have 
given   to   the   attempt    made   in  them  to  screen 
her  husband  from  blame,  confirms  the  belief  that 
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the  did  not  plan,  along  with  hinU)  <iie  tdieme  of 
tbe  abduction ;  for  she  would,  in  that  case,  have 
represented,  in  a  much  stronger  light,  the  con- 
sequences necessarily  arising  from  it.  If  she  had 
consented  to  such  a  scheme,  it  must  have  been 
with  the  view  of  making  it  be  believed  that  her 
marriage  with  a  suspected  murderer  (suspected  al 
least  by  many,  tboi^fh  probably  not  by  Mary  her- 
self), was  a  matter  of  necessity;  and  she  could 
never  have  been  so  inconsistent  as  labour  to  con- 
vince her  foreign  friends,  that  though  violence 
had  been  used  in  the  first  instance,  she  had  idti- 
ntately  seen  the  propriety  of  voluntarily  becom* 
ing  BothwelFs  wife.  But  it  was  her  sincere 
and  laudable  desire,  now  that  she  was  mar- 
Tied,  to  shelter  her  husband  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  a^d,  conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  she 
did  not  anticipate  that  the -measures  she  took  in 
bis  behalf  might  be  turned  against  h^r8elf*  It 
must  indeed  be  distinctly  remembered,  in  tracing  * 
the  lamentable  events  which  followed  this  mar- 
riage, that  though  force  and  fraud  were  not  per- 
haps employed  on  the  very  day  of  its  consumma- 
tion, yet  that  they  had  previously  done  their  ut- 
nioBt,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Queen  who  surren- 
dered herself  to  Bothwel),  but  Bothwell  who  forc- 
ed himself  upon  the  Queen. 

Though  Mary  attempted  to  conceal  her  misery 
from  the  prying  eye  of  the  world,  they  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  near  her  person  easily  saw 
that  her  peace  of  mind  was  wrecked.  So  little 
love  existed  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
that  even  the  djays  usijally  set  aside  for  nuptial  re- 
joicings, were  marked  only  by  suspicions  and  wrang- 
lings.     They  remained  together  at  Holyrood  from 


die  I5tli  of  May  to  (be  7th  of  Jime;  bat  during 
the  whole  of  that  time*  Botbwell  was  so  alarmed, 
last  she  should  yet  break  from  him,  and  assert  her 
independence,  that  he  kept  her  "  ennrooed  with 
a  continual  guard  of  two  hundred  harquebuziers, 
as  weU  day  as  night,  wherever  she  went ; " — and 
whoever  wished  an  audience  with  her,  *'  it  behov- 
ed bind,  before  he  could  come  to  her  presence,  to 
go  through  the  ranks  of  harquebuziers,  under  the 
ipercy  of  a  notorious  tyrant,— a  new  example, 
wherewith  this  nation  had  never  been  acquainted ; 
and  yet  few  or  none  were  admitted  to  her  speech, 
£or  his  suspicious  heart,  brought  in  fear  by  the 
testimony  of  an  evil  conscience,  would  not  suffer 
her  subjects  to  have  access  to  her  Majesty  as  they 
were  wont  to  do. "  *^   The  letter  from  which  these 
passages  are  quoted,  deserves,  at  this  period  of 
Mary's  history,  every  attention,  for  it  was  written, 
QCar<cely  two  months  after  her  marriage,  by  the 
Lords  wbo  bad  associated  themselves  against  Both- 
well,  bat  who  haduot  yet  discovered  the  necessity 
pf  implicating  Mary  in  the  guilt  with  which  they 
charged  him.     The  declarations  therefore,   they 
then  made, contrasted  with  those  which  ambition  and 
selfishness  afterwards  prompted,  prove  their  since- 
rity in  the  first  instance,  and  their  wickedness  in 
the  last.     "  They  firmly  believe, "  they  say,  **  that 
whether  they  had  risen  up  ^;amst  her  husband  or 
not,  the  Queen  would  not  have  lived  with  him 
ia^  a  year  to^  an  end^  as  may  be   conjectured 
by  the  short  time  they  lived  together,  and  the 

*  •  Letter  from  tbe  Lords  of  Scotlshd.  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  in  Keith,  p.  417. 
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tnainiaining^rf  his  other  wife  at  home  at 
house"  This  last  fact  is  no  less  singalar  than  it 
is  important.  It  seems  distinctly  to  imply,  that 
thongh  Bothwell  was  divorced  Irom  his  first  wife, 
and  that  thongh  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hnntly, 
Jiad  giren  his  consent  to  the  dirorce,  yet  that  in 
leaKty,  the  dissolntion  of  the  marriage  was,  on 
the  part  of  Bothwell,  merely  pro  formay  to  enaUe 
him  to  prosecute  his  sch^e  of  ambition^  that 
his  attachment  to  the  Lady  Jane  Gordon  continn- 
•d  nnahated,  and  that  if  Mary  had  ever  loved  him, 
she  must  have  loved  him;  knowing  that  he  did  not 
retnm  her  affection.  No  wonder  that  under  such  an 
accumulation  of  miseries — ^the  suspicion  with  which 
she  was  regarded  by  fbreign  courts, — ^the  ready 
hatred  of  many  of  her  more  bigoted  Presbyterian 
subjects,— the  dependence,  almost  amounting  to  ^ 
state  of  bondage,  in  which  she  was  kept,— and  the 
hriital  treatment  she  experienced  from  her  worth- 
less husband, — no  wonder  that  Mary  was  heardf 
m  moments  almost  of  distraction,  to  express  an 
intention  of  committing  suidde.  *  Her  heart  was 
broken,— her  prospects  were  bligfated,->-»ber  honowv 
which  was  dearer  to  her  than  life,  was  dimbted. 
She  was  a  Queen  without  the  command  of  her 
subjects,— a  wife  without  the  love  of  her  husband* 
The  humblest  peasant  in  Scotland  was  more  to  b^ 
envied  than  the  last  daughter  of  the  royid  line. 

But  Bothwell  was  not  permitted  to  triunip^ 
long  in  the  success  of  his  yillany.  Many,  even 
of  his  own  friends,  now  began  to  ihmk  that  he 
had  carried  through  his  measures  with  too  high 
^  haa4.    They  were  willing  that  he  AoM  hnv« 

*  Melville,  p.  I80« 
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VTOii  Mary  by  fair  means,  but  not  by  fool ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  he  had  not  only  imperatively 
throat  himself  npon  her  as  a  husband,  but  was 
taking  rapid  strides  towards  making  himself  ab- 
solute  in  Scotland,  they  trembled   for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Constitution,  jand  the   safety  of  the 
Commonweal.     With  an  imprudence  equal  to  his 
audacity,  BothweH  ^as  at  no  pains  either  to  dis- 
^^iae  his  wishes,  or  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
those  whose  assistance  might  have  been  valuable. 
With  the  restless  uneasiness  of  one  conscious  of 
guih,  and  dreading  its  probable  consequences,  he 
scrupled  not   to  avow  his   an&iety  to  get  into 
his  possession  the  person  of  the  young  Prince, 
and  had  even  **  maide  a  vaunt  already  among  his 
familiars,  that  if  he  could  get  him  once  into  his 
own  hands,  he  should  warrant  him  from  revenging 
his  father's  death."  *     Bpt  the  Prince  was  lodged, 
in  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  in  the  custody  of  the  l^arl 
of  Mar,  a  npbleman  of  approvjed  fidelity  and  ho- 
nour, who  positively  refused  to  deliver  htm  up. 
It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  divert  Bothwell 
firom  his  object;  and  tbou^  ^e  Queen  did  not 
IMnftitenance  it,  being,  on  Irhe  contrary,  rather  de- 
sirous that  her  son  should  repiain  with  Mar,  yet 
he  ceased  not  to  cajole  and  threatep,  by  turns,  un- 
til all  Scotlai)d  was  roused  iiito  suspicion  and  an- 
^r.  f     A  number  of  the  nobility  met  at  Stirling, 
and  entered  into  an  association  to  defend  the  per- 
son of  the  Prince  ;  and  they  soon  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw;  the  necessity  of  taking  active  measures 
to  that  effect. .    On  the  28th  of  May,  proclama- 
fions  were  issued  at  Edinburgh,  intimating  the  in- 

•  Melville,  p.  199. 
'  (  Keith,  p.  391— Melville,  p.  179.— Knox;  p.  406. 
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teation  of  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  4o  procee<L 
with  a  Btrong  force,  to  the  Borders,  to  supprees 
some  disturbances  there,  and  requiring  all  loyal 
subjects  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Melrose.  It  waa 
immediately  rumoured  that  this  expedition  was 
pnly  a  pretence,  and  that  Bothwell  s  real  design 
was  to  march  to  Stirling,  there  to  make  himself 
master  of  tlie  Castle  and  its  inhabitants.  In  a 
second  proclamation,  made  for  the  purpose,  this 
suspicion  was  characterized  as  most  unfounded ; 
but  whether  just  or  not,  it  had  taken  a  strong 
bold  of  the  public  mind,  and  was  not  easily  remov- 
ed. The  Prince's  Lords,  as  they  were  called,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Mar» 
and  Glencaim,  busied  themselves  in  coUectmg  theic 
followers,  as  if  in  compliance  with  the  requisition 
to  assemble  at  Melrose.  On  the  6th  or  7th  of 
June  1567,  Bothwell  took  the  Queen  with  him 
from  .  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  to  the  Castle  of 
Borthwick,  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the  sondi 
of  Edinburgh,,  having  discovered,  only  a  day  or 
two  before,  that  Edinburgh  was  no  longer  a  safe 
residence  for  him.  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Castle,  seeing  so  strong  a  party'' start 
up  against  his  former  patron,  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  tampered  with,  and  Bothwell  now  suspected 
that  he  held  the  Castle  not  for  him,  but  for  the 
Lords  at  Stirling.  He  feared,  thait  Balfour  might 
be  persuaded  by  them  to  sally  down  to  Holyrood 
with  a  party  of  troops,  and  carry  him  off  a  prison- 
er to  the  Castle,  and  therefore  thought  it  wise  to 
withdraw  to  a  safer  distance. 
.  It  was  not  long  before  the  nobility  at  Stirling 
heard  of  Bothwell  s  retreat  to  Bordi wick,  .and 
they  resolved  to  take  Advantage  of  it.    They  ad- 
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TBoced  unexpectedly  from  Stirling,  and,  marchliig 
past  Edinburgh,  suddenly  invested  the  Castle  of 
Borthwick.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Both^ 
well  aitd  the  Queen  escaped  to  Dunbar,  and  the 
Lords  then  fell  back  upon  Edinburgh.     Huntly 
commanded  there   for   Bothwell ;  but  though^  at 
his  request,  the  magistrates  shut  the  gates  of  tlio 
city,  the  opposite  party  found  little  difficulty  in 
forcibly  efifecting  an  entrance.     Huntly,  and  the 
rest  of  Botliweirs  friends,   still   trusting   to   Sir 
James  Balfour  s  fidelity,  retreated  into  the  Castle. 
The  opposite  faction,  with  Morton  at  its  head,  im** 
mediately  issued  proclamations,  in  which  they  de- 
manded the  assistance  of  all  loyal  subjects,  on  the 
ground^  **  that  the  Queen  s  Majesty,  being  de- 
taii^ed  in  captinty,  was  neither  able  to  govern  her 
re9im,  nor  try  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
&at  they   had   assembled   to    deliver    her    and 
preserve    the   Prince. "  f      These  proclamations 
prove,  tiiat  no  feelings  of  hostility  were  as  yet  en- 
tertained or  expressed  against   Mary.      One  of 
them,  issued  at  Edinburgh  on  the  l-Stfa  of  June, 
commences  thus : — **  The  Lords  of  Secret  Council 
and  Nobility,  understanding  that  James,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  put  violent  hands  on  our  Sovereign  Lad/s 
most  noble  person  upon  the  24th  day  of  April  la^t, 
and  thereafter  warded  (imprisoned)  her  Highness  in 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  which  he  had  in  keeping,  and, 
before  a  long  space  thereafter,  conveyed  her  Ma- 
jesty, environed  with  men  of  war,  and  such  friends 
and  kinsmen  of  his  as  would  do  for  him,  ever  into 
such  places  where   he  had   most  dominion  and 
power,  her  Grace  being  destitute  of  all  counsel 
nd  servants,  during  ^frhich  time  the  said  Earl  se« 
J  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  131, 
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dnced,  by  unlawful  ways,  our  said  Sorereigii  to 
a  dishoiu^t  marriage  with  himaelf,  which,  from  the 
lieginniog,  is  null  and  of  no  effect.  **  And  the  pro- 
clamation concludes  with  announcing  their  deter-  ' 
mination,  "  to  deliver  the  Queen's  Majesty's  most 
Qoble  person  forth  of  captivity  and  prison,  "  and 
to  bring  Both  well  and  his  accomplices  to  trial, 
both  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  for  *^  the  ra- 
vishing and  detaining  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
person,  *'  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  enterprise  in- 
tended against  the  Prince,  f  Can  any  thing  es- 
tablish an  historical  fact  more  explictly  than  such 
evidence  ? 

Both  well  was,  in  the  meantime,  busily  collect- 
ing his  Mends  at  Dunbar.  In  a  few  days,  upwards 
of  2000  men  had  resorted  to  him,  more  because 
the  Queen  was  with  him,  than  from  any  love  they 
bore  himself;  and,  as  he  was  unwilling  that  the 
(tostile  Lords  should  be  allowed  time  to  collect 
their  strength,  he  marched,  with  this  force,  from 
Dunbar  on  the  14th  of  June.  When  the  news  of 
his  approach  reached  Edinburgh,  the  Lords  imme- 
diately advanced  to  meet  him,  though  with  a  some- 
what infeiior  strength.  The  two  armies  did  not  come 
)n  sight  of  each  oi]ber  till  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
when  Bothwells  troops  were  discovered  upon  Car- 
berry  Hill,  a  rising  ground  of  some  extent  between 
Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith.  The  Lords,  who  had 
spent  the  night  at  Musselburgh,  made  a  circuit 
towards  Dalkeith,  that  they  also  might  get  on 
the  high  ground,  and  took  up  a  position  to 
the  west  of  Bothwell.  It  was  here  discovered 
that  neither  party  was  very  anxious  to  commence 
an  engagement;  and  the  French  ambassador,  Le 
t  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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Croc,  spent  sererd  hours  in  riding  between  bocb 
armies,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  them  to  termft 
of  mutual  accommodation,  being  authorized  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen,  to  promise  that  the  pre^ 
sent  insurrection  would  be  willingly  forgiven,  if  th^ 
Lords  would  lay  down  theij*  arms  and  disband  their 
followers.  But  the  Earl  of  Morton  answered,  **  that 
they  had  taken  up  arms  710/  against  the  Queens  but 
against  the  murderer  of  the  King,  whom,  if  she 
would  deliver  to  be  punished,  or  at  least  put  front 
her  company,  she  should  find  a  continuation  of  duth* 
ful  obedience  frt>m  them  and  all  other  good  sub- 
jects." -)*  Le  Croc,  despairing  of  effecting  his  purpose, 
unwillingly  quitted  the  field,  and  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh. But  both  parties  were  still  desirous  to  tem- 
porize,— Bothwell,  because  he  hourly  expected* 
reinforcements  from  Lord  Herries  and  others,* 
—and  the  I^rds,  because  they  also  looked  for 
an  accession  of  strength,  and  because  the  day- 
was  hot,  and  the  sun  shining  strong  in  their 
faces.  \  To  draw  out  the  time,  Bothwell  made  a 
bravado  of  offering  to  end  the  quarrel,  by  engaging 
in  single  combat  any  Lord  of  equal  rank  who 
would  encounter  him.  Kircaldy  of  Grange,  one  ' 
of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  day,  and  Murray  of 
Tullibardin,  both  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  challenge,  but  were  rejected  on  the  • 
score  of  inferiority  in  rank.  Lord  Lindsay  then 
offered  himself,  and  him  Bothwell  had  no  right  to 
refuse.  It  was  expected,  therefore,  that  the  whole  • 
quarrel  would  be  referred  to  them,  the  Queen  her-  = 
self,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  • 
that  of  her  opponents,  having  consented,  that  a 

t  Knox,  p.  409,  \  Laing,  Appendix,  p.  115. 
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hwbaiid  Uk  wliom  the  had  io  abort  ft  whUe  4ie«ii 
married,  and  for  whom  the  reracious  Buchaaaa 
would  have  m  believe  she  entertained  so  extrava* 
gant  an  affection,  should  thua  unnecessarily  risk 
his  life.  Twenty  gentlemen  on-  either  side  were 
to  attend,  and  the  ground  was  about  to  be  marked 
out,  when  the  Lords  changed  their  mindsr  and 
declared  they  did  not  choose  that  Lord  Lind- 
say should  take  upon  himself  the  whole  burden 
of  a  quarrel  in  which  they  all  felt  equally  rn- 
t4»rested.:^ 

In  these  n^otiationa  tlie  day  passed  oyer.     It 
was  now  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  even- 
ing,   and    a   battle    must    have    ensued,    either 
that  night  or  next   morning,    had   not  an   uu^ 
expected  step  been  taken  by  the  Queen.    With^ 
out   betraying  Bothwell^  she   formed  a  resolu-' 
lion  to  rid  herself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he. 
kept  her.     She  sent  to  desire  that  Kircaldy  of 
Grai^e  should  come  to  speak  with  her,  and  she 
intimated  to  him  her  willingness  to  part   from 
Bothwell    as    was   demanded,    if    Morton    and 
the  other  Lords  would  undertake  to  conduct  her 
safely  into  Edinburgh,  and  there  return  to  their  al- 
legiance.    This  overture,  on   being  reported   by. 
Grange,   was  at  once  accepted,  provided  Mary 
agreed  to  dismiss  Bothwell  on  the  field.     It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  to  Bothwell  himself  such 
an  arrangement  was  not  particularly  agreeable,  and 
could  never  have  entered  the  imagination,  much  less 
have  been  tlie  deliberate  proposal,  of  a  loving  and  o- 
bedientwife.   Historians,  we  think,  have  not  suffi- 

i  lAurtg,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Knox  says  that  it 
was  Bothwdl  who  drew  back  ;  but  the  authority  to  which 
w«  have  referred  is  more  to  be  depended  oo. 
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eienlly   insisted    on   the   strong   presumption   in 
Mary  8  faToar,  afforded  by  her  conduct  at  Car< 
beny   Hill.     It  is  true,  that    there  might  have 
been  an  trnderstanding  between  her  and  Both  well, 
that  M  soon  as  she  was  re-instated  in  her  power, 
she  w^ould  recall  him  to  a  share  of  her  throne 
aod  bed.      But  even  supposing  thati   notwith- 
standing the  alleged  violence  of  her  love,  she  had 
been  willing  to  consent  to  a  temporary  separation^ 
both  she  and  Both  well  knew  the  spirit  of  the  men 
they    bad  to  deal  with  too  well,  to  trust  to  tlie 
chance  of  outwitting  them,  after  yielding  to  their 
demands.    Mary  must  have  been  aware,  tliat  if  she 
parted  with  Bothwell  at  all,  she  in  all  probability 
parted  with  him  for  ever.     Had  she  truly  loved 
him,  she  would  rather  hare  braved  all  risks  (as 
die  did  with  Damley  when  Murray  rebelled)  than 
have  abandoned  him  just  at  the  crisis  of  his  fortune. 
But  she  had  at  no  period  felt  more  than  the  com- 
niAQest  friendship  for  Bothwell ;  and  since  she  had 
been  seized  by  him  at  the  Bridge  of  Almond,  she  had 
absolutely  hated  Urn.     Melville,  aceordingly,  ex-, 
presses  himself  regarding  this  transaction   in  thesa 
terms.  "  Albeit  her  Majesty  was  at  Carberry  Hill,  I 
cannot  name  it  to  be  her  army ;  for  many  of  them 
that  were  with  her,  were  of  opinion  that  she  had  in- 
telligence with  the  Lords ;  chiefly  such  as  under- 
stood  of  the  Eari  Bothwell  s  mishandling  of  her, 
and  many  indignities  that  he  had  both  said  and 
done  unto  her  since   their    marriage.      He  was 
•0  beastly  and  suspicions,  that  he  suffered  her  not 
to  pass  a  day  in  patience^  or  without  giving  her. 
cause  to  shed  abundance  of  salt  tears.     Thus,  part 
of  his  own  company  detested  him ;  and  the  other 

VOL.  II.  K  4 
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part  believed  that  her  Majesty  would  £ain  have 
been  quit  of  him,  bat  thought  shame  to  be  the 
doer  thereof  directly  herself. "  *  Melville  adds, 
that  so  determined  was  Bothwell  not  to  leave  the 
field  if  he  could  avoid  it,  that  he  ordered  a  soldier 
to  shoot  Grange  when  he  overheard  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  and  the  Queen  were  making.  It 
was  **  not  without  great  difficulty,  **  says  another 
cotemporary  writer,  that  Mary  prevailed  upon 
Bothwell  to  mount  his  horse,  and  ride  away  with  a 
few  fddlowers  back  to  Dunbar,  f  There  is  no 
wonder ; — ^but  that  a  wife  of  one  month's  standings 
who  is  said  for  his  sake  to  have  murdered  her 
former  husband,  should  permit,  nay  beseech  him, 
thus  to  sneak  off  a  field  he  might  have  won,  had 
fthe  allowed  him  to  fight,*  is  indeed  strange  and 
unaccountable.  When  Bothwell  left  Carberry  Hill, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  a  Queen  and  a  throne ;— • 
be  left  hope  behind,  and  must  have  seen  only  ruin 
before. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  had  departed,  Maryde* 
aired  Grange  to  lead  her  to  the  Lords.  Morton 
Imd  the  rest  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and  re- 
ceived her  with  all  due  respect.  The  Queen  was 
On  horseback,  and  Grange  himself  walked  at  her 
bridle.  On  riding  up  to  the  associated  Nobles, 
she  said  to  them, — *^  My  Lords,  I  am  come  to 
you,  not  out  of  any  fear  I  had  of  my  life,  nor  yet 
doubting  of  the  victory,  if  matters  had  gone  to 
the  worst;  but  I  abhor  the  shedding  of  Chris- 
tian blood,  especially  of  those  that  are  my  own 
pubjects ;  and  therefore  I  yield  to  you,  and  will 

•  Melville,  p.  188. 

i  Laing,  Appendix;  vol.  ii.  p.  lia 
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be  ruled  hereafter  by  your  counsels,  tmsting  you 
will  respect  me  as  yoar  bom  Princess  and  Queen."  ^ 
Alas  I  Mary  had  not  calculated  either  on  the  per- 
fidy of  the  men  to  whom  she  had  surrendered  her- 
self, or  on  the  vulgar  virulence  of  their  hired  re- 
tainers, who,  having  been  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  a  battle,  thought  they  might  take  their 
revenge,  by  insulting  the  person  of  a  Roman  Ca-« 
tholic  Sovereign,  now  for  the  first  time  standing 
before  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  suitor  and 
a  prisoner.  They  led  her  into  Edinburgh  ~  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  in  the  evening ;  and  the  ci« 
tizens,  hearing  of  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken, 
eaane  out  in  great  crowds,  and  lined  the  way  as 
they  passed.  The  envy  and  hatred  of  the  mor^ 
bigoted  part  of  the  rabble  did  not  fail  to  exhibit  it- 
self. Royalty  in  misfortune,  like  a  statue  taken 
from  its  pedestal,  is  often  liable  to  the  rudest  hand- 
.  ling,  simply  because  it  has  fallen  from  a  height 
which  previously  kept  it  at  a  distance  from  the 
multitude.  There  had  long  rancoured  in  the  bo- 
soms of,  the  more  zealous  and  less  honest  Presby- 
terians, an  ill-concealed  jealousy  of  Mary's  superio- 
rity ;  and  in  the  mob  which  now  gathered  round 
her,  the  turbulent  and  unprincipled  led  the  way, 
as  they  commonly  do  in  a  mob,  to  insult  and 
outrage.  So  far  from  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  as  a  Queen,  and  to  take  possession  of 
her  wonted  state,  Mary  was  forced  to  ride  as  a 
captive  in  a  triumphal  show.  The  hatred  which 
was  borne  towards  Bothwell  was  transferred  to  her, 
and  the  Lords,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  crafty 
Morton,  forgetting  the  proclamation  they  had  made 

\  Keith,  p.  40S. 
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only  two  days  before,  announcing  their  intention 
to  rescue  the  Queen  from  the  bondage  in  which 
bhe  was  held,  only  took  her  from  one  tyrant  to  re- 
tain her  in  the  hands  of  many.  As  the  cavalcade 
proceeded,  a  banner  was  displayed  in  front,  on 
which  was  represented  the  King  lying  dead  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  young  Prince  upon  his 
knees  near  him,  exclaiming — "  Judge  and  revenge 
my  cause,  O  Lord  I  "  The  people  shouted  with 
savage  exultation,  as  this  ensign  was  carried  past, 
and  turning  their  eyes  on  the  Queen,  who  was  dis- 
solved in  tears,  they  scrupled  not,  by  the  coarse 
malice  of  their  expressions,  to  add  to  the  agony 
of  her  feelings. 

When  Maiy  anived  in  Edinburgh,  and  found 
she  was  not  to  be   taken  to  Holyrood  House, 
(from  which,  indeed,  the  Lords  had  previously 
carried  off  much  of  her  valuable  furniture),  she 
gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  in  her  despair  called  upon 
all  who  came  near  her  to  rescue  her  from  the 
hands  of  traitors.     But  an  excitement  had  just 
been   given  to  the  public  mind,  which  it  required 
some  hours  of  sober  reflection  to  allay.     No  ond 
interfering  in  her  behalf,  she  was  taken  to  the 
Provost's  house  in  the  High  Street,  where  she  was 
lodged  for  the  night.  The  crowd  gradually  dispersedj 
and  the  Lords  were  left  to  themselves  to  arrange 
their  future  plan  of  procedure.  Kircaldy  of  Grange, 
was  the  only  one  among  them  who  was  disposed  to 
act  honourably.  He  reminded  them  that  he  had  been 
.commissioned  to  assure  the  Queen  of  their  loyal 
services,  provided  she  parted  from  Bothwell,  and 
came  over  to  them, — and  as  she  had  fulfilled  her 
part  of  the  agreement,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
that  they  should  fail  in  thein.     Influenced  by  th«s« 
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sepresentatioiiBy  a  divisioa  might  thus  have  taken 
place  amoog  themselyes,  bad  not  Morton  fallen  on 
an  expedient  to  silence  the  scraples  of  Grange* 
He  produced  a  letter,   which  he  alleged  Mary 
had  juBt  written  to  Bothwell,  and  which  he  had 
intercepted,  in  which  she  was  made  to  declare,  that 
she  was  resolved  never  to  abandon  him,  although 
for  a  time  she  might  be  obliged  to  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances,    Kircaldy,  possessing  all  the  blunt 
sincerity  of  a  soldier,  and  being  little  given  to  sus* 
picion,  was  startled  by  this  letter,  and  left  Morton» 
in  consequence,  to  take  his  own  way*     That  the 
pretended  epistle  was  in  truth  a  mere  hasty  for- 
gery, is  proved  to  demonstration,  by  the  fact  that| 
important  as  such  a  document  would  have  been, 
it  was  never  afterwards  alluded  to  by  the  Lords, 
nor  produced  in  evidence  along  with  the  other 
papers  they  so  laboriously  collected  to  lay  before 
£lizabeth*8  CommiBsioners,     From  this  specimeot 
of  their  honesty,  we  may  guess  what  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  authenticity  of  writings,  sub- 
sequently scraped  together  by  men  who,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  executed  a  forgery  so  clum«> 
nly,  that  they  were  unable  '  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  on  any  future  occasion*  But  Morton  s  intriguing 
spirit  was  again  busily  at  work ;  and  having  the 
Queen's  person  once  more  in  his  possession,  and 
being  apparently  supported  by  the  people,  he  waa 
determined  on  taking  a  step  which  would  secure 
him  Elizabeth's  lasting  gratitude,  and  might  ulti- 
mately raise  him  to  the  regency  of  Scotland.    He, 
therefore,  veered  suddenly  round ;  and  though  he 
had  asserted,  on  the  12th  of  June,  that  Mary  was 
kept  in  unwilling  bondage  by  Bothwell,  he  saw 
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It  pradent  to  naintain  on  the  15th,  tlidt  there  tirai 
no  roan  in  Scotland  to  whom  she  was  so  paasion* 
ately  attached.  In  snpport  of  thb  aeseition,  the 
letter  hecame  a  necessary  fabrication ;  and  Mor- 
ton well  knew  that  a  political  falsehood,  thongh  cre- 
dited only  for  a  day,  may  be  made  a  nsefnl  engine 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  night's  reflec- 
tion operated  a  considerable  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  eyer-fluctnating  populace.  In  the  course 
of  the  16th,  they  collected  before  the  Provost's 
house ;  and  the  Queen  having  come  several  times 
to  the  window,  and  represented  to  them  strongly 
the  iniquity  of  the  constraint  in  which  she  was  kept 
by  her  own  nobles  who  had  betrayed  her,  a  gene- 
ral feeling  began  to  manifest  itself  in  her  favour. 
Morton  and  his  colleagues  no  sooner  perceived 
this  change,  than  they  waited  on  the  Qneen,  and, 
with  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  protested 
that  she  bad  quite  mistaken  their  intentions,  and 
that,  to  convince  her  of  their  sincerity,  they  should 
Immediately  replace  hi&r  in  the  palace  of  H(^y- 
rood.  Mary  listened  to  them,  and  was  again  de- 
ceived. In  the  evening,  as  if  to  fulfil  their  pro- 
mise, they  conducted  her  to  Holyrood,  Morton 
Ivalking  respectfully  on  one  side  of  her  horse,  and 
Athol  on  the  other.  But  when  she  reached  the 
Palace,  she  was  as  strictly  watched  as  ever ;  and 
about  midnight,  to  her  terror  and  surprise,  they 
isuddenly  came  to  her,  and  forcing  her  to  dis- 
guise herself  in  an  ordinary  riding-habit,  monnt- 
*ed  her  on  horseback,  and  rode  oiF,  wkhout  in- 
forming her  whither  she  was  going.  She  was 
escorted  by  the  Lords  Kuthven  and  Lindray, 
*nd,  after  riding  all  night,  arrived  at  the  caatls 
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lof  liOch-Leten  eaiiy  in  the  monikig.  This  cas- 
tle was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  stand- 
ing on  a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  the  lake^ 
which  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circnmference, 

s 

*It  was  possessed   by  Lady  Donglas,  the  Lady 
of  Loch-Leren,  as  she  was  commonly  called,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Robert  Donglas,  and  mother  to  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  by.  James  V.     ^  It  is  needless 
to  observe, "  says  Keith,  '^  how  proper  a  place 
this  was  for  the  design  of  the  rebels,  the  house 
being  surrounded  with  water  on  all  sides,  for  the 
space,  at  shortest,  of  half  a  mile  ;  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  it  being  so  nearly  related  to  some  princi- 
pal persons   among  them,   in   whom,   therefore, 
they  could  the  more  securely  confide.     And  in- 
deed it  has  been  said,  that  the  Lady  Loch-Leven 
answered  the  expectation  of  the  Lords  to  the  full, 
having  basely  insulted  the  captive  Queen's  misfor- 
tune^ and  bragged,  besides,  that  she  herself  was 
King  James  V.'s  lawful  wife,  and  her  son,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  his  legitimate  issue,  and  true  heir 
*of  the  crown.     The  Lady  Loch-Leven  was  not 
-only  mother  to  die  Earl  of  Murray,  but  likewise 
to  the  Loi'd  Lindsays  lady,  by  her  husband  Ro- 
bert  Douglas  of  Loch-Leven.      The  family  of 
-Loch-Leven  was  moreover  heirs-apparent  to  that 
'of  Morton ;  and  to  that  family  they  did  actually 
'Succeed  some  time  after.      The  Lord  Ruthven 
•also  had  to  wife  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
'Angus; — all   which  considerations  centering  to- 
gether in  one,  made  the  house  of  Loch-Leven,  hu- 
manly speaking,  a  most  sure  and  close  prison  for 
the  Royal  captive. "  * 

•  •  Keith,  p.  40a—Meivil]e,  p.  184.— Knox,  p.  409.— 
LmtDg,  AppondiJt,  toI.  ii.  p.  H7. 
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To  gire  an  air  of  someUiing  like  justioe  to  t 
ttemre  ao  violent  and  unexpected)  Morton  and 
kia  frienda  endeayoored  to  sanction  it  by  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  an  Act  of  Privy  Conn- 
ciL     They  experienced,  however,  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  determining  on  the  proper  mode  of  expresst* 
ing  tkis  act.  They  recollected  the  proclamations  ia 
die  Qneen  8  &vonr  to  which  they  had  so  recently 
pttt  th^r  names  ;  they  recollected  also  l^e  solema 
engagement  into  which  they  had  entered  at  Carbeny 
Hill ;  and  though  migki  was  with  them  of  greater 
valae  than  ri^kty  they  did  not  choose,  if  they  could 
mvoid  it,  to  stand  convicted  of  treason  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  country.     They  tried,  therefore,  to 
excvse  the  step  they  had  taken,  by  asserting,  that 
ihovgh  they  still  believed  her  Majesty  had  un- 
willingly mairied  Bothwell,  and  had  been  k^t 
in  bondage  by  him,  and  that,   though  she  had 
quitted  hw  company  for  theirs  at  Carberry,  yet 
that  after  they  had  **  opened  and  declared  unto 
her  Highness  her  own  estate  and  condition,  and 
the  miserable  estate  of  this  realm,  with  the  daa' 
ger  that  her  dearest  son  the  Flruice  stood  in,  reqnu* 
ing  that  she  wonld  soffer  and  command  the  morder 
and  authors  thereof  to  be  punished,  they  found  in  her 
Majesty  snch  nntowardness  and  repugnance  there- 
to, that  rather  she  appeared  to  fortify  and  mainr 
tain  the  said  Earl  BoUiweU  and  his  accomplices 
in  the  said  wicked  crimes. "     The  truth  of  this 
atatement  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  tianaac- 
tions  of  the  15th  of  June,  when  Mary,  tboogfa 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  had  agreed  to  do  every 
thing  the  Lords  desired,  and  when,  with  a  degree 
of  fticility  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  soppo- 
aition  tlmt  she  was  anxious  to  escape  firom  his 
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company,  she  bad  separoled  herself  finally  from 
Bothweil  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  So  far  from 
charging  her  with  "  fortifying  "  and  "  maintaining  " 
Mm  in  his  crimes,  these  Lords  themselves  de- 
clared, on  the  1 1th,  that  they  had  assembled  *<  to 
deliyer  their  sovereign's  finost  noble  person  out  of 
bondage  and  captivity ;  **  and,  a  month  afterwards, 
they  told  the  English  ambassador  they  '*  firmly 
believed  the  Qneen  would  not  have  lived  with 
Bothweil  half  a  year  to  an  end.  § 
'  In  addition  to  this  act  of  Privy  Council,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  production  of  Morton,  and  is 
signed  by  him  and  Athol,  and  six  other  noblemen 
of  less  note,  a  bond  of  association  was  drawn  up 
the  same  day,  in  which  an  explanation  was  given 
at  greater  length,  of  the  system  on  which  the 
Lords  were  about  to  prbceed.  It  is  a  remariiablei 
feature  of  this  bond,  that,  in  so  far  as  Mary  is 
Concerned,  it  very  materially  contradicts  the  act  of 
Council.  Instead  of  containing  any  accusation 
^inst  her,  it  represents  her  throughout  as  hav- 
ing beenr  the  victim  of  force  and  fraud.  It  com- 
inence^  by  stating  the  conviction  of  the  subscrib- 
ers, that  Bothweil  was  the  murderer  of  Damley, 
and  that,  had  he  himself  not  taken  means  to  prevent 
a  fair  trial,  he  would  have  been  convicted  of  the 
crime.  It  goes  on  to  assert,  that,  adding  wicked- 
ness to  wickedness,  the  Earl  had  treasonably,  and 
without  any  reverence  for  his  native  Prince,  car- 
ried her  prisoner  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar,  and  had 
afterwards  pretended  unlawfully  to  marry  her ; 
which  being  accomplished,  his  cruel  and  ambitious 
nature  immediately  showed  itself,  "  no  nobleman 

5  Laing,  Appendix,  voL  ii.  p.  1  l9.-r  Anderson,  vol.  i* 
p.  128.—Keith,  p.  418. 
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daring  to  resort  to  her  Miyesty  to  speak  with  her 
without  snspicioB,  unless  in  his  presence  and  hearing, 
and  her  chamber- doors  being  continually  watched 
by  armed  men. "  It  is  therefore  maintained  that 
their  interference  was  necessary,  both  on  account 
of  the  **  shamefal  thraldom  "  in  which  the  Queen 
was  kept,  and  the  great  danger  of  the  young 
Prince,  her  only  son.  They  had  taken  up  arms, 
diey  say,  against  Bothwell,  and  to  deliver  their 
sovereign ;  and  though  they  had  already  chased 
him  from  his  unlawful  authority,  they  consider- 
ed themselves  obliged  to  continue  in  arms  till 
*^  the  authors  of  the  murder  and  ravishing  were 
condignly  punished,  the  pretended  marriage  dis* 
solved,  their  sovereign  relieved  of  the  thraldom, 
bondage,  and  ignominy,  which  she  had  sustained, 
and  still  underiies  by  the  said  EarFs  fault,  the 
person  of  the  innocent  prince  placed  in  safety, 
and,  finally,  justice  restored  and  uprightly  admi- 
nistered to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  "  f 

This,  then,  was  all  the  length  to  which  Mor- 
ton and  the  other  Lords,  as  yet  ventured.  They 
had  sent  Mary  to  Loch-Leven,  merely  to  keep 
her  at  a  safe  distance  from  Bothwell ;  and  as  sooa 
as  they  had  seized  his  person,  or  driven  him  from  the 
kingdom,  it  was  of  course  implied  that  they  would 
restore  their  sovereign  to  her  throne.  They  did 
not  hint,  in. the  most  distant  manner,  that  she  was 
in  the  least  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  her  fans- 
band's  death ;  and  they  expressly  declared  that,  for 
every  thing  which  had  taken  place  since,  Bothwell 
alone  was  to  blame.  Judging  by  their  own  words, 
they  entertained  as  much  respect  for  the  Queen  aa 

t  Anderaon,  vol.  i.  p.  134w 
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ever ;  and  the  impression  tbey  gave  to  the  coun- 
try was,  that  they  intended  she  should  remain  at 
Loch-Leven  only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  so  far 
from  meaning  to  punish  one  whom  they  accused  of 
no  crime,  by  forcing  from  her  an  abdication  of  her 
crown,  and  condemning  her  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, they  would  soon  be  found  rallying  round  her, 
and  conducting  her  back  to  her  capital  in  triumph. 
These  may  have  been  the  hopes  entertained  by 
some  ;  but  they  forgot  that  Morton,  who  w^  at 
the  head  of  the  new  faction,  had  assassinated  Riz- 
zio,  and  countenanced  the  murder  of  Damley ; — 
and  that  Murray,  though  at  present  in  France,  hi^d 
left  the  country  only  tUl  new  disturbances  should 
afford  new  prospects  for  his  inordinate  ambition* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

mart  at  lochlevek,  her  abdication,  akd 

Murray's  regency. 

Scotland  was  now  in  the  most  unfortunate  con- 
dition in  which  a  country  could  possibly  be.    Like 
a  ship  without  a  pilot,  it  was  left  -at  the  mer- 
cy of  a  hundred  contrary  opinions ;   and  it  was 
not  long  before  there  sprung  out  of  these  two  op- 
posing currents  or  distinct  parties,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  and  the  Prince's.     Morton 
and  his  friends  calling  themselves  the   Prince's 
Lords,  continued  at  Edinburgh  ;  whilst  the  Queen's 
nobles  assembled  at  Hamilton  Palace  in  very  con- 
siderable force,  having  among  them,  besides  the 
Hamiltons,  Huntly,  (who  had  been  allowed  by  Sir 
James  Balfour  to  escape  from  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  he  had  taken  shelter  some  time 
before),  Argyle,  (who,  though  he  had  at  first  join- 
ed with  Morton  and  Mar  at  Stirling,  when  they  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  keep  the  Prince  out 
of  Both  well's  hands,  never  intended  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Queen),  Rothes,  Caithness,  Crawford, 
Boyd,  Herries,  Livingston,  Seaton,  Ogilrie,  and 
others,  f     Morton  laboured  to  effect  a  coalition 

t  Keith,  p.  408. 
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with  t^eM.  Loeds ;  but  though  he  emplo^d  the 
modi&tioQ  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  would 
not  consent  to  any  proposals  he  made  them* 
Buchanan  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  that  affiiira 
took  a  y^y  dyPereat  torn  from  what  was  e^cpeeted. 
«  For  popular  envy  being  abated,  partly  by  time# 
and  partly  by  the  consideri^ion  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affiurs,  oommiseration  succeeded ;  nayt 
some  of  the  nobility  did  then  no  less  bewail  tbo 
Queen's  calamity  than  they  had  before  execrated 
her  cruelty.''  §  The  truth  is,  that  Mary  s  friends 
were  at  this  time  much  more  numeroos  than  her 
enemies;  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently unanimous  in  their  councils,  to  be  able  to 
take  any  deciuvo  steps  in  her  behalf. 

Morton  earnestly  laboured  to  increase  the  po* 
pularity  of  his  faction  by  every  means  in  his  powen 
To  please  the  multitude,  be  apprehended  sev^al  per- 
sons, whom  he  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Damley ;  and  though  he  probably  knew 
fehem  to  be  innocent,  they  were  all  condemned  and 
exieeuted,  with  the  exception  of  Sebastian,  the 
Queen's  servant,  who  was  seized  with  the  view 
<tf  casting  suspicion  on  Mary  herself,  but  who  con- 
trived to  escape.  ||  Thus,  they  who  blamed  Mary 
for  being  too  remiss  in  seeking  out  and  punish- 
ing the  murderers,  were  able  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that,  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  persons  were  iniquitously  executed  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  by  those  who  had  themselves 
been  Bothwdl's  accomplices.  Against  Bothwdl 
himself,  Morton,  for  his  own  sake»  proceeded  with 

§  Buchanan's  History,  Book  XVIII.  '' 
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more  caaUon.  It  was  not  till  the  S6tlk  of  Jum^ 
that  letters  were  addressed  to  the  keeper  of  the 
Castle  at  Dunbar,  ordering  him  to  deliver  up  bis 
charge,  becanse  he  had  received  and  protected 
Bothwell ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  offering  the  moderate  reward  of  a 
thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who  should  appre- 
hend the  Earl.  §  It  is  singular  that  these  LordSf 
who  were  so  fully  convinced  of  his  criminali* 
ty,  not  only  allowed  him  to  depart  uamoleBted 
from  Carberry  Hill,  but  took  no  steps,  for  ten  days 
afterwards,  towards  securing  his  person. 

The  precise  period  at  which  Bothwell  left 
Dunbar,  the  efforts  he  made  to  regain  bis 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  in  general,  most  of 
the  particulars  of  his  subsequent  fiate,  are  not 
-accurately  known.  He  entered,  no  doubt,  in^ 
to  correspondence  with  the  noblemen  assembled 
at  Hamilton  ;  but  probably  received  from  tbeni 
little  encouragement,  as  it  wafi  the  Queen's  causa^ 
not  his,  in  which  they  were  interested.  He  tbea 
retired  to  the  North,  where  he  possessed  estates 
ns  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  some  influence  with 
his  kinsman,  the  Bishop  of  Murray.  As  sooa 
as  his  flight  thither  was  known,  Grange  and 
Tullibardin  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  with 
eeveral  vessels  which  were  fitted  out  on  purpose. 
Hearing  of  their  approach,  Bothwell  fled  towards 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and,  being 
closely  followed,  was  there  very  nearly  captured. 
His  pursuers  were  at  one  time  within  gunshot  of 
his  ship,  and  it  must  have  been  taken,  had  not  the 
vessels  (rf  Grange  and  Tullibardin,  in  the  very 

§  Andenon,  vol.  i.  p.  139.    •  •         ' 
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beat  of  tlie  chase,  both  strack  upon  a  smikeB 
fock,  which  Bothwell,  either  because  his  pilot  waa 
better  acquainted  with  the  seas,  or  because  his  ship 
was  Hghter,  avoided.  They  were,  however,  for- 
tunate enough  to  seize  some  of  his  accom« 
plices,  who  were  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  hav- 
ing been  tried  and  condemned,  made  the  confes- 
sions which  have  been  already  referred  to,  and 
by  which  the  particulars  of  the  murder  became 
known.  Bothwell  himself  proceeded  to  Denmark, 
imagining  that  the  King  of  that  country,  Frederick 
IL,  who  was  distantly  related  to  Mary,  through 
her  great-grandmother  Margaret  of  Denmark,  the 
spouse  of  James  III.,  might  be  disposed  to  into* 
rest  himself  in  his  behalf.  But  finding  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  left  Scotland,  would 
prevent  him  from  appearing  at  the  Danish  Court 
with  so  much  edat  as  he  desired,  he  ventured  on  en- 
riching his  treasury,  by  making  a  seizure  of  one  or  t  wp 
merchantmen,  trading  in  the  North  Seas.  These  prac- 
tices were  discovered ;  a  superior  force  was  fitted  out 
against  him ;  and  he  was  carried  into  a  Danish 
port,  not  as  an  exiled  prince,  but  as  a  captive  pirate* 
He  was  there  thrown  into  prison  without  ceremony; 
and  though  he  lost  no  time  in  letting  his  name  ai;)d 
rank  be  known  to  the  government,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  discovery  operated  greatly  in  hn  fa- 
vour. He  was  retained  in  durance  for  many  years, 
the  King  of  Denmark  neither  choosing  to  surren- 
der  him  to  Elizabeth  or  his  enemies  in  Scotland^ 
nor  thinking  it  right  to  offend  them  by  restoring 
him  to  liberty,  so  long  at  least  as  Mary  herself  re- 
mained a  prisoner.  Broken  d6wn  by  misfortune, 
and  perhaps  assailed  by  remorse,  Bothwell  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
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■MBt  for  rnnnl  yarn  before  his  death.  There 
on  be  no  doabt  that  be  died  misembly;  and 
he  eeeiBa^  even  in  this  life,  to  have  paid  the  pe- 
nalty of  hie  erimeay  if  any  earthly  penalty  could 
atone  for  the  misery  he  brongbt  on  the  innocent 
Tictini  of  hb  kwleae  ambition  and  syBtematic  vil<- 
kny.  His  character  may  be  snmmed  up  in  the 
vofda  €i  onr  great  poet  :-^ 


*«  Tetchy  and  wayward  was  Ay  Infancy ; 

Thy  schooldays  irightfu]>  desp*rate,  wild,  and  furious; 
'    Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  Yenturous ; 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody."  |f 

In  the  meantime,  foreign  courts  were  not  inat- 
tratiTo  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  An 
ambassador  arrired  from  Mary's  friends  in  France ; 
bat  finding,  to  his  astonishment,  that  she  was  im- 
prisoned, and  that  some  of  the  nobility  had  usurp- 
ed the  gOTcmment,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  their 

I  The  above  account  of  Bodiweirs  a  Jvennires  and  late, 
wtir  he  left  ScoUand,  is  taken  principally  from  MeWille, 
^nd  the  History  of  James  VL  But  an  interesting  ^nd 
original  manuscript,  entitled  a  '<  Declaration  of  the  £ari 
of  Both  well,  **  which  was  made  at  Copenhagen,  in  the 
7«ar  1568,  for  the  satisftiction  apparently  of  the  Danish 
goremment,  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  an  autfaen- 
ticated  copy  of  it  having  been  transmitted  to  tlyis  country 
in  August  1824,  a  careful  translation  from  the  old  French 
in  which  it  is  written,  was  presented  to  *he  pub)ic  in  '*  The 
New  Monthly  Magazine, "  for  June  i8?d.  Satisfied  as 
we  are  of  the  authentidty  of  this  **  DecIaratiaQ, "  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  some  of  tbe  informatiofi  it  supplies, 
though,  of  course,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
colouring  Bothwell  has  artfully  given  to  the  transac- 
tions he  details.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  iliis  «*  De- 
claration **  afterwards ;  at  present,  it  is  necawary  only  to  ra- 
fer  to  it.  t«        -.  J       I 
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aiitbority»  and  immediately  left  the  country.    Eli* 
zabeth's  messenger,  who  came  about  the  same  time, 
was  les»  scrupulous ;  and,  indeed,  few  things  could 
hare  given  that  Queen  greater  satisfaction,  than  the 
tarn  which  Scottish  affairs  had  recently  taken.     la 
tiie  letters  she  sent  by  her  ambassador  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  are  discovered  all  that  duplicity,  af-^ 
fected  sincerity,  and  real  heartlessness,  whiciisocon* 
Bboitly  distinguish  the  despatches  of  Cecil  and  hia 
mistress.    After  taking  it  for  granted,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  deelarati<Ki8of  the  rebel  Lords  them« 
selves,  that  Mary  had  given  her  consent  to  the  hasty 
marriage  with  Both  well,  and  that  she  was  conse* 
qnently  implicated  in  all  his  guilt,  Elizabeth  pro- 
ceeds with  no  littlo  conti*adiction,  to  assure  her  good 
sister  that  she  considers  her  imprisonment  entire- 
ly unjustifiable.    But  the  insincerity  of  her  desire^ 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  recover  her  li- 
berty,, is  evinced  by  the  very  idle  conditions  she 
suggests  should  first  be  imposed  upon  her.      These 
are,  that  the   murderers  of  Damley  should   be 
immediately  prosecuted  and  punished,  and   that 
the  young  Prince  should  be  preserved  free  from 
all  danger ; — just  as  if  Mary  could  punish  murder- 
era  before  they  were  discovered  or  taken,  unless^ 
indeed,  she  chose  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
Lords,  and  condemn  the  innocent ;  and  as  if  she  had 
lest  the  natural  affection  of  a  mother,  and  would 
have  delivered  her  only  son  to  be  butchered,  aa 
his  father  had  been.     In  shorty  Morton  and  his 
collei^es  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,   that 
though  Elizabeth  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  to  pretend  to  be  displeased  with 
them,  yet  that  they  had,  in  truth,  never  stood 

h2 
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higher  in  her  good  graces.  They  well  kneW)  as 
they  had  observed  in  the  case  of  Manay,  and  eKpe- 
rienced  in  their  own,  that  Elizabeth  seldom  sud 
what  she  meant,  or  meant  what  sbe  said. 

Bat  to  pat  her  conduct  on  the  present  occasion 
in  a  still  clearer  light,  the  reader  wiH  be  somewliat 
snrprised  to  learn,  that  Throckmorton  brougbt 
with  him  into  Scotbmd  two  distinct  sets  of  ^  In- 
stmctions,  **  both  bearing  the  same  date  (J^ne 
90th  1567),  the  one  of  which  was  to  be  fihown 
to  Mary,  and  the  other  to  the  rebel  Lords,  la 
the  former,  she  expresses  the  greatest  indigDatioa 
at  the  Queen's  imprisonment,  and  threatens  I'eage- 
ance  on  all  her  enemies.  In  the  latter,  the  Lords  are 
apoken  of  in  a  mach  more  con6dential  and  fnend* 
ly  manner.  They  are  told,  that  Elizabeth  thought 
it  requisite  to  send  an  ambassador ;  bnt  that  he 
came  to  solicit  nothing  that  was  not  for  the  gene- 
ral weal  of  the  realm  ;  amd  that,  if  she  were  allow- 
cd  to  mediate  between  their  Queen  and  theS) 
^  they  ^ould  have  no  jost  cause  to  mislike  hct 
doings,"  because  she  would  consent  to  notbidg 
that  was  not  '*  for  their  security  bereaflter,  aad 
for  quietness  to  the  realm. "  Nay,  she  st^  de- 
sired Throckmorton  to  assure  them,  that  ^ 
**  meant  not  to  allow  of  such  faults  as  she  bean 
ify  report  are  imputed  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  bst 
had  given  him  strictly  in  charge  to  lay  before,  via 
%o  reprove  her^  in  her  name,  for  the  same."-^ 
**  And  in  the  end  also, "  she  adds,  **  we  wean  iwt 
with  any  such  partiality  to  deal  for  her,  but  dirt 
her  princely  state  being  preseirved,  she  ahoold  coa* 
form  herself  to  all  reasonable  devices  ^t  hat 
bring  a  gowl  accord  betwixt  her  and  h0r  ^^l 
and  people. "     Thus  aha  was  to  take  upoa  b«*" 
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to  reprove  Maiy  for  hnlta  which  ^<  sh0  Jtutrd  by 
report  were  imputed  to  her;  "  and  to  insist,  though 
she  herself  was  of  opinion  that  she  had  been 
unlawfiilly  imprisoned,  that  she  should  enter  into 
negotiations  with  her  rebel  subjects,  which  would 
compromise  her  dignity,  and  even  impugn  her  cha* 
meter.  § 

When  Throckmorton  came  into  Scotland,  in 
July  1567,  although  he  was  allowed  no  more  ac« 
cess  to  the  Queen  than  had  been  granted  to  the 
French  ambassador,  yet,  as  his  instructions  au- 
^orized  him  to  treat  with  the  Lords  of  Secret 
Council,  he  of  course  remained.  From  them 
he  received  an  explanation  of  their  late  pro- 
ceedings, contaimng  some  of  the  most  glaring 
contradictions  ever  exhibited  in  a  State  paper. 
They  do  not  throw  out  the  most  distant  sus- 
picion of  the  Queen  being  implicated  in  Both- 
w^l's  ^ilt ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continue  to  ex- 
press their  conviction  that  she  became  his  wife 
very  unwillingly,  and  only  after  force  had  been 
used ;  but  they  allege,  as  their  reason  for  impri- 
aoniog  her,  the  change  which  took  place  in  her 
miad  an  hour  or  two  after  she  parted  with  her 
husband  at  Carberry  Hill.  They  state,  that,  im- 
mediately after.  Both  well,  ''  caring  little-  or  no- 
thing for  her  Majesty ''  left  her  to  save  himself,  and 
that  after  she,  caring  as  little  for  him,  had  parted 
company  from  him,  and  voluntarily  come  witli  them 
to  Edinburgh,  they  all  at  once,  and  most  unex- 
pectedly, "  found  her  passion  so  prevail  in  main- 
tenance of  him  and  his  cause,  that  she  would  not 
with  patience  hear  speak  any  thing  to  his  reproof^ 

§  Ksitb,jp.  «liaiid414(. 
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€r  soSer  lus  doingB  to  be  called  in  question  ;  bnti 
cm  the  ooDtiary»  ofiered  to  give  over  the  realm  and 
■M,  so  that  die  might  be  suffered  to  enjojr  him» 
with  many  threatenings  to  be  revenged  on  erery 
man  who  had  dealt  in  the  matter.**  *  This  was  aore- 
lyaTeryanddoiandinexpliGable  change  of  mind; 
for,  in  die  very  same  letter,  with  an  inconsistency 
nduch  might  almost  hare  startled  themselves,  these 
imacioaB  Lords  declare,  that  **  the  Qaeen,  their  So- 
▼ereign,  had  been  led  captive,  and,  by  fear,  force,  and 
odier  extraordinary  and  more  anlawfhl  means,  com- 
pelled to  become  bed-fellow  to  another  wife's  has* 
hand ; "  that  even  though  they  had  not  interferedt 
^  she  would  not  have  lived  with  him  half  a  year 
to  an  end ;  **  and  that  at  Carberry  Hill,  a  separa* 
tion  volnntary  on  both  sides  took  place.  Was 
it,  therefore,  for  a  moment  to  be  credited,  that 
daring  the  short  interval  of  a  few  hoars,  which 
elapsed  between  this  separation  and  Mary's  impri* 
Bonment  in  Loch-Leven,  she  coold  either  have  ae 
entirely  altered  her  sentiments  regarding  Both* 
well,  or,  if  they  had  in  troth  never  been  onfavour* 
able,  so  foolishly  and  nnnecessarily  betrayed  thenif 
as  to  convince  her  nobility,  tbat  to  secnre  their 
own  safety,  and  force  her  to  live  apart  from  him, 
no  plan  would  be  of  any  avail,  but  tbat  of  shut* 
ting  her  up  in  a  strong  and  remote  castle  ?  And 
even  if  this  expedient  appeared  advisable  at  the 
moment,   did  they  think  that,  if  Mary  was  now 

m 

*  Keith,  p.  418.  It  is  worth  noticing,  thst  no  proof  of 
this  absurd  falsehood  is  ofiered — ^no  allusion  being  evea 
made  to  the  letter  which  had  been  shown  to  Grange,  and 
which,  though  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  forgeries,  yet 
having  been  hastily  prefxared  to  serve  the  purpose  of  tha 
hour,  seems  to  have  be«n  destroyed  immediately. 
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Tettored  to  liberty,  she  would  set  sail  for.Den- 
HUirky  and  join  Bothwdl  in  his  prison  there  ? 
No ;  they  did  not  go  so  far ;  for,  in  conclusion,  they 
assured  Throckmorton,  that,  "  knowing  the  great 
wisdona  nrherewith  God  hath  endowed  her, "  they 
anticipated  that  within  a  short  time  her  mind  would 
Resettled,  and  that  as  soon  as  '^  by  a  just  trial  they 
had  made  the  truth  appear,  she  would  conform 
herselC  to  their  doings. "  § 

**  By  the  above  answer, "  says  Keith,  ^*  I  make 
no  doubt  but  my  readers  will  be  ready  enough  to 
prognosticate  what  shall  be  the  upshot  of  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Throckmorton's  negotiations  with  the  rebels 
in  favour  of  our  Queen. "     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  same  motives  (whatever  these  might  be) 
which  led  to  Mary's  imprisonment,  would  have 
equal  force  in  keeping  her  there.     The  whole  his* 
tory  of  this  conspiracy  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
words.     When  Morton  and  the  other  Lords  took 
up  arms  at  Stirling,  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
sincere ;  they  believed  (especially  those  of  them 
who  had  been  his  accomplices)  that  Bothwell  was 
the  murderer,  of  Damloy,  and  that  he  was  anxi- 
ously endeavouring  to  get  the  young  Prince  into 
his  power.     This  they  determined  to  prevent,  and 
having  won  over  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  governor 
of  the  Castle,  they  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  Both- 
well  retired  to  Dunbar,  taking  the  Queen  along 
with  him.     But  the  Lords  knew  that  Mary  en- 
tertained no  affection  for  her  husband,  and  they 
therefore  hoped    to   create  a  division    between 
them.      They  accomplislied  this   object  at  Car- 
herry  Hill,  and  reconducted  the  Queen  to  £din- 

%  Keith,  Ibid.    . 
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bnrgfa.      TlioWt  thoagh  not  BOiry  lixA  she  had 
parted  from  her  husluiidy  Mary  did  not  ex|ire» 
any  high  approbation  of  the  condnet  of  Lonk 
who,  when  she  was  first  seized  by  Bothwell,  did 
not  dtaw  m  sword  in  her  defence,  and  now  tiiat 
•he  had  become  his  wife,  according  to  their  owa 
express  recommendation  recorded  in  the  bond  ihajr 
had  given  him,  openly  rebelled  against  the  andiO' 
rity  with  which  they  had  induced  her  to  intrast 
hinu     Morton  recollected  at  the  same  time  iiia 
ahare  in  Rizzio's  assassination,  and  the  disastroBs 
ooDsecfUences  which  ensned,  as  soon  as  Mary  aiad$ 
her  escape  from  the  thnddom  in  which  he  bai 
then  kept  her  for  .severaJ  days.     He  detenuned 
not  to  expose  himself  to  a  similar  risk  now,  eepeoal- 
ly  as  he  had  an  army  at  his  command ;  if  he  dis- 
banded  it,  he  might  be  executed  as  a  traitor,-*ifhe 
remained  at  th<|  head  of  it,  he  might  become  Re* 
gent  of  Scotland.     These  were  the  secret  motifa 
by  which  his  conduct  was  regulated ; — having  ta- 
ken one  step  he  thought  he  might  ventore  to  go 
on  with  another ;  he  commenced  with  defending  tlie 
«on,  and  ended  by  dethroning  the  mother. 
:  Four  different  plans  were  now  in  agitation,  byad« 
opting  any  of  which  it  was  thought  the  tronbleiof 
the  kingdom  might  be  In^ught  to  a  conclusioo.  The 
first  was  suggested  by  the  Queen^s  friends  aflseoiM 
at  Hamilton ;  their  proposal  was,  to  restore  tbe 
Queen  to  her  liberty  and  throne,  having  pFeTiotf- 
ly  bound  her,  by  an  express  agreement,  to  ptfdoi 
the  rebel  Lords,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  ^ 
Prince,  to  consent  to  a  divorce  from  BothweUtSO^ 
to  punish  all  persons  implicated  in  the  murder  d 
Damley.     The  other  three  schemes  came  fo* 
Morton  and  his  party,  and  were  worthy  of  i^ 
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toarce  from  which  they  came.     The  first  was,  to 
Aake  the   Queen  resign  all  government  and  re- 
ga)  authority  in  favonr  of  her  son,  under  whom  a 
Council  of  the  nobility  should  govern  the  realm, 
whilst  she  herself  should  retire  to  France  or  Eng- 
Ibnd,  and  never  again  return  to  her  own  country. 
The  second  was,  to  have  the  Queen  tried,  to  con- 
demn  ber,    to   keep  her  in  prison   for   life,   and 
to  crown  the  Prince.     The  third  was,  to  have 
her  tried,   condemned,  and  executed, — a  measure 
which  would  have  disgraced  Scotland  in  even  its 
nkost  barbarous   times,   and   which   nothing   but 
the  violence  of  party  feeling  could  now  have  sug* 
gested.  *     The  English  ambassador,  knowing  the 
wishes  of  his  mistress,  did  not  hesitate  to  assure 
W  that  there  was  no  probability  of  any  of  the 
nore  lenieBt  proposals  being  adopted  ;  and  he  took 
care  to  remind  the  Lords,  that  "  it  would  be  eonve- 
Bient  for  them  so  to  proceed,  as  that  by  their  do- 
iDgB  they  should  hot  wipe  away  the  Queen's  in- 
femy,  and  the  Lord  Both  well's  dietestable  murder, 
find  by  their  outrageous  dealings  bring  alt  the  slander 
apwi  themselves.  "     At  Mortons  request,  he  like- 
wise suggested  to  Elizabeth,  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  send  a  supply  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
crowns  to  aid  the  Lords  in  their  present  increased 
expenditure;  and  this  he  said  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary,  because  Lethington  and  others  had  re- 
minded him  that,  notwithstanding  all  her  Majesty's 
fair  words,  Murray,   Morton,  and  the  rest,  "  had 
in  their  troubles  found  cold  relief  and  small  favour 
ftt  her  Majesty's  hands.  **  f     No   wonder  that,  in 

•  Keith,  p.  4.9a' 

t  Throckmorton's  Letter  in  Keiih,  p.  420,  et  scq. 
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moments  when  his  better  nature  pievailedy  Tbroekn 
morton  felt  disgusted'  with  the  double  part  he  was. 
obliged  to  act»  and  spoke  ^'  honestly  and  plainly  " 
of  it  to  Melville.  *'  Yea,  **  says  Sir  James,  *^  he  de- 
tested the  whole  counsel  of  England  for  the  time, 
and  told  us  friendly  what  reasoning  they  held 
among  tbemselyes  to  that  end ;  namely,  how  that 
one  of  their  finest  counsellors  (Cecil)  proposed 
openly  to  the  rest,  that  it  was  needful  for  the  wel- 
fiire  of  England,  to  foster  and  nourish  the  civil 
wars,  as  well  in  France  and  in  Flanders,  as  in  Scot* 
land ;  whereby  England  might  reap  many  advan- 
tages, and  be  sought  after  by  all  parties,  and 
in  the  meantime  live  in  rest,  and  gather  great 
riches.  This  advice  and  proposition  was  well 
liked  by  most  pint  of  the  Council ;  yet  an  honest 
counsellor  stood  up  and  said,  it  was  a  very  worldly 
advice,  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  a 
Christian  commonweal. "  * 

The  Earl  of  Murray  was  in  the  meantime  an- 
xiously watching  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Scotlandf 
and,  though  still  in  France,  had  so  contrived,  that 
be  possessed  as  much  influence  in  the  counsels  of 
the  nation  as  Morton  himself.  The  Lords  indeed 
bad  long  been  in  close  correspondence  widi 
him.  Letters  from  them  were  forwarded  to  hini 
by  Cecil,  who  exchanged  frequent  commnnica* 
tions  with  Murray;  and,  on  ^e  26th  of  June, 
four  days  before  Throckmorton  left  London  for 
Scotland,  Cecil  wrote  to  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  that  "  Murray's  return  into  Scotland  was 
much  desired,  for  the  weal  both  of  England  aa4 

•  MelyiUe's  M«moir<,  p.  1»7. 
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Scotland. "  %  Bat  as  Murray  had  altempti^d  to  im 
gratiate  himself  at  the  French  Court,  by  exagge* 
rating  his  fidelity  to  Mary»  he  fonnd  it  impossible 
to  disengage  himself  immediately  from  the  con* 
nezions  he  had  there  made,  not  anticipating  so 
sadden  a  revointion  in  the  state  of  affairs  al 
home.  He  sent,  howerer,  an  agent  into  Soot- 
land,  of  the  name  of  Elphinston,  whom  he  com* 
niisskmed  to  attend  to  his  interests,  and  whom 
the  Lords  allowed  to  visit' the  Queen  at  Loch*Lo- 
ven,  though  they  refused  every  body  eke.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Morton,  who  had  thus  a  secmid 
time  been  engaged  in  setting  itp  a  ladder  for  Mur- 
ray to  ascend  by,  was  altogether  pleased  to  find 
that  he  could  not  obtain  the  first  place  for  himself* 
As  soon  as  he  determined  to  force  Mary  to  abr 
dicate  the  Crown,  he  saw  that  he  would  be  ob- 
liged to  yield  the  Regency  to  Murray,  supported 
as  that  nobleman  was,  both  by  his  numerous 
friends  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  earnest 
recommendations  of  Knox  and  the  other  preach- 
ers, who,  in  their  anxiety  to  see  their  old  patron 
once  more  Lord  of  the  ascendant,  "  took  pieces 
of  Scripture,  and  inveighed  v^mently  against 
ths  Queen,  and  persuaded  extremities  against 
her,  by  amplication  of  the  text.  "  §  Morton,  how- 
ever, consoled  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he 
was  in  great  favour  witli  Murray,  and  that,  by 
acting  in  concert  with  him,  he  would  enjoy  a 
scarcely  inferior  degree  of  power  and  honour. 
Preparatory  to  extorting  irom  her  an  abdication, 

\  Whittaker,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

§  Throckmorton  in  Keicb,  p.  4<22. 
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die  Lords  anxioiuly  circulated  a  report,  that  the 
Qaeen  was  devotedly  and  almost  insanely  attached 
to  Bothwell.  They  did  not  venture,  it  is  true,  to 
put  this  attachment  to  the  test,  hy  publicly  offering 
her  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation,  which,  if 
she  had  refused,  all  men  would  have  acknowledged 
her  infatuation,  aftid  deserted  her  cause ; — they 
brought  her  to  no  trial, — they  proved  her  guilty  of 
no  crime ;  all  they  did  was  to  endeavour  to  im- 
pose upon  Uie  vulgar.  They  asserted  that  Mary 
woidd  not  agree  to  prosecute  the  perpetrators  of 
the  mmrder,  aftw  she  had  already  prosecuted 
them, — and  that  she  would  not  consent  to  aban- 
don a  husband  whom  she  had  already  abandoned, 
and  with  whom,  they  themselves  bad  declared, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  she  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  lived  for  many  months. 
Throckmorton,  who  was  willing  enough  to  propa- 
gate aU  the  absurd  falsehoods  they  told  him, 
wrote  to  Elizabeth, — *'  she  avoweth  constantly 
that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him ;  and  saith, 
that  if  it  were  put  to  her  choice  to  relinquish  her 
Crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  Lord  Bothwell,  she 
would  leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity,  to  go 
as  a  simple  damsel  with  him ;  and  that  she 
will  never  consent  that  he  shall  fare  worse^ 
or  havie  more  harm  than  herself.  **  *  But  the  nu»> 
merous  party  in  favour  of  the  Queen  open- 
ly avowed  l^eir  disbelief  of  these  reports ;  and 
Elizabeth  herself,  who  began  to  fear  that,  in  send- 
ing Throckmorton  to  the  rebel  Lords,  she  had 
countenanced  the  weaker  side,  wrote  to  her  am* 

•  RobertsoD,  Appendk  to  vol.  i.  No.  %XU 
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bassador  on  the  29th  of  Angnst  in  the  following 
terms,  which,  as  they  are  used  by  an  enemy  no 
determined  as  Elizabeth,  speak  volumes  in  favour 
of  Mary  ^— "  We  cannot  perceive,  that  they,  with 
whom  they  have  dealt,  can  answer  the  doubts 
moved  by  the  Hamiltons,  who,  howsoever  they 
may  be  carried  for  their  private  respects,  yet  those 
things  which  they  move  will  be  allowed  by  all  rea« 
sonable  persons.  For  if  they  may  not,  being  no- 
blemen of  the  realm,  be  suffered  to  hear  the 
Quea>,  their  Sovereigp,  declare  her  mind  concern- 
ing the  reports  which  are  made  of  her  by  such  a» 
keep  her  in  captivity,  how  should  they  believe  the 
reports,  or  obey  them  which  do  report  it  ?  *'  * 
That  Mary  refused  to  retui-n  to  her  throne,  un- 
less Botfawell  was  placed  upon  it  beside  her,  is- 
an  assertion  so  ridiculous,  that  no  time  need  be 
lost  in  refuting  it.  That  she  may  not  have  chosen 
to  submit  to  an  immediate  divorce  from  one  whom 
all  her  nobility  bad  recommended  to  her  as  a  hus- 
band, and  by  whom  she  might  possibly  have  a 
child,  is  within  the  verge  of  probability.  She  would 
naturally  be  anxious  to  avoid  doing  any  thing  which 
would  be  equivalent  with  acknowledging  her  belief 
of  his  guilt,  and  might  have  appeared  to  implicate 
her  in  the  suspicion  attached  to  him.  •  She  had 
not  married  Bothwell  till  he  had  been  judicially 
acquitted ;  and  were  she  to  consent  to  be  di- 
vorced from  him  before  he  was  again  tried,  she 
would  seem  to  confess,  that  she  had  previous- 
ly sanctioned  a  procedure  possessing  the  show 
of    justice,    without    the    substance,  f      There 

♦   Robertson— Appendix  to  vol,  i.  No.  XXII. 
f  Throckmorton,  in  one  of  his  letters,  mentions  expli- 
citly, that  Biary  had  given  him  the  very  reasons  Atot«d  a^ 
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can  bo  no  do«bt»  however,  that  if  Botfawellt 
guilt  had  been  distinctly  proved  to  her,  and  if  she 
could  have  disunited  herself  from  him  without 
injury  to  her  reputation  or  her  prospects,  she 
would  have  been  the  very  last  person  to  have  ob- 
jected either  to  see  Darnley  s  death  revenged,  or 
herself  freed  from  an  alliance  into  which  she  had 
been  forced  against  her  will. 

fiut  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council,  conscious  as  they 
were  of  the  injustice  of  their  proceedings,  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede,  add  were  determined  not  to  rest  sa- 
Issfied  with  any  half-measures.  On  the  24th  of  July 
1567,  Lord  Lindsay  and  Sir  Robert  MelvDle  (bro- 
ther to  Sir  James),  were  commissioned  to  pass  to 

bove  for  refusing  to  renounce  Botfawell.  But  as  Throck- 
iporton  could  communicate  with  Mary  only  through  the 
channel  of  the  rebel  Lords,  who,  he  says,  **  had  sent  kim 
woni,  *'  it  is  not  at  all  imFrobable,  that  her  message  may 
bare  been- a  good  deal  garbled  by  the  way.  The  passage 
in  Throckmorton's  letter  is  as  follows :— "  I  have  ai»o  per- 
suaded her  to  conform  herself  to  renounce  Bothwell  for 
ber  husband,  and  to  be  contented  to  suffer  a  divorce  to 
pass  betwixt  them.  She  hath  sent  me  word,  €hat  she  will 
in  no  wise  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die :  grounding 
herself  upon  this  reason,  taking  herself  to  be  seven  weeks 
gone  with  child ;  by  renouncing  Bothwell,  she  should  ac- 
knowledge herself  to  be  with  child  of  a  bastard,  and  to 
have  forfeited'  ber  honour,  which  she  will  not  do  to  die  for 
it.  I  have  persuaded  her  to  save  her  own  life  and  her 
child,  to  choose  the  least  hard  condition.  *'  Robertson-^ 
Appendix  to  vol.  i.  Ko.  XXII.  It  was,  perhaps,  tliis 
passage  in  Throckmorton's  despatch  to  England,  that  gave 
rise  to  a  vulgar  rumour,  which  was  of  course  much  im- 
proved by  the  time  it  reached  France.  Le  Laboureur,  an  his- 
lorian.of  much  respectability,  actuaUy  asserts  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  had  a  daughter  to  Bothwell,  who  was  educated  as 
a  religieuse  in  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  at  Soissons. 
^  Laboureur  Addit.  aux  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  p.  610. 
<.>f  coui»f,  the  assertion  is  altogether  unfounded. 
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Loch-Leyen,  and  to  carry  with  them  deeds  or  instru* 
ments  of  abdication.*  These  instruments  were 
three  in  number.  By  the  first,  Mary  was  made  to 
resi^  the  Crown  in  favour  of  her  son, — by  the 
second,  to  constitute  the  Earl  of  Murray  Regent 
daring  his  nonage, — and,  by  the  third,  to  appoint 
a  Council  to  administer  the  Government  until 
Murray's  return  home,  and,  if  he  should  refuse  to 
accept  of  the  regency,  until  her  son's  majority.  It 
was  of  course  well  known  to  the  rebels,  that  the 
Queen  would  not  willingly  affix  her  signature  to 
deeds  by  which  she  was  to  surrender  all  power, 
and  to  reduce  herself  at  once  to  the  station  of  a  sub- 
ject, without  receiving  in  return  any  promise  of 
liberty,  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  single  worldly 
good.  Yet  they  had  the  effrontery  to  aver,  tha% 
rather  than  submit  to  a  separation  from  one  with 
whom  ^'  she  could  not  have  lived  half-a*year  to 
an  end,"  she  preferred  becoming  a  landless  and 
erownless  pensioner,  on  the  bounty  of  such  men  as 
Morton  and  his  accomplices. 

Were  we  to  single  out  the  day  in  Mary's  whole 
life  in  which  it  might  be  fairly  concluded  that  she 
suffered  the  most  intense  mental  anguish,  we  should 
fix  on  the  25th  of  July  1567,  the  day  on  which  the 
Commissioners  had  their  audience.  Shut  up  in  a 
gloomy  edifice,  which,  though  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  castle,  was  little  else  than  a  square  tower  of 
three  stories ;  and  instead  of  a  numerous  assemblage 

*  Some  historians  have  asserted,  that  Lord  Ruthven 
accompanied  the  two  Commissioners  mentioned  in  the  text. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  he  was  present  at  a  conference 
with  the  English  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  on  the  very 
day  the  others  were  at  Lochleven.  Throckmorton  in 
Keith,  p.  426. 
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of  obseqaioiM  nobles,  attended  by  only  tbree  or  four 
female  senranti ; — h  must  have  required  a  more 
than  common  tpint  of  qneenly  fortitmle  to  support 
■o  great  a  reverse  of  fortune,  f  But  the  misery 
of  her  situation  was  now  to  be  increased  a  hun- 
dred fold,  by  a  blow  the  severest  she  had  yet 
experienced.  When  the  report  first  reached  her, 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  force  her  to  abdi- 
cate her  at>wn,  she  indignantly  refused  to  be- 
lieve so  lawless  an  attempt  possible.  Mary  had 
been  all  her  life-fond  of  power,  and  proud  id  her 
ijlustrioiis  birth  and  rank ;  and  there  were  few  sub- 
,  jects  on  which  she  dwelt  with  greater  pleasure, 
than  her  unsullied  descent  from  a  **  centenary  line 
of  kings. "  Was  she  now,  without  a  struggle,  to 
surrender  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts  into  the  bands 
of  the  bastard  Murray,  or  the  UoodnitaiBed  Mor^ 
ton  ?  Was  she  to  snbmit  to  the  bittw  mockery,  in- 
troduced in  the  very  preamble  to  the  instrument  of 
demission,  which  stated,  that,  ever  since  her  arrival 
in  her  realm,  she  had  '^  employed  her  body,  spirit, 
whole  senses  and  forces,  to  govern  in  such  sort, 

f  Pennant  in  his  <*  Tour  in  Scodami,*'  thus  describe 
liochleven,  and  the  island  where  the  Queen  resided:— 
"  Lochleven,  a  magnificent  piece  of  water,  very  broad  but 
irregularly  indented  ;  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  its  greatest  depth  about  twenty-four  fathoms. 
Some  islands  are  dispersed  in  this  great  expanse  of  wa- 
ter, one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  feed  several  head  of 
cattle  {  but  tlie  most  remarkable  is  that  distinguished  by 
the  captivity  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  stands  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  The  castle  still  remains,  consists  of  a 
square  tower,  a  small  yard  with  two  round  towers,  a  cha- 
pel, and  the  ruins  of  a  building,  where  (it  is  said)  the  un- 
fortunate Princess  was  lodged.  In  the  square  tower  is  • 
DUNGEON,  with  a  vaulted  room  above,  over  which  had  been 
three  other  stories.  "—Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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tliat  her  royal  uid  honourable  estate  might  stand 
and  continue  with  her  and  her  posterity,  and  that 
ber  loving  and  kind  lieges  might  enjoy  the  quiet- 
ness of  true  subjects ;  '*  but  that,  being  now  wearied 
with  the  fatigues  of  administration,  she  wished  to 
lay  down  her  sceptre  ?  f  Even  though  prepared  to 
lay  it  down,  was  she  also  to  countenance  falsehood, 
and  practise  diwimulation  ? 
-  When  the  commissioners  arrived  at  Lochleven, 
Sir  Robert  Melville,  knowing  that  Lindsay  was 
personally  disagreeable  to  his  Sovereign,  came 
to  her  at  first  alone.  Opening  to  .  her  his  errand, 
and,  addressing  her  with  respect,  fuid  profes- 
sions of  attachment  (for  she  had  often  em- 
ployed him  before  about  her  person,  or  as  her 
ambassador  to  foreign  courts),  he  urged  every 
argument  he  could  think  of  to  perauade  her  to  af- 
fix her  signature  to  the  deeds.  She  listened  to 
bim  with  calm  dignity  and  unshaken  resolution. 
She  heard  him  describe  the  distracted  state  of 
Scotland— -the  impossibility  of  ever  prevailing  on 
all  parties  to  submit  again  to  her  sway — the  viru- 
lence of  her  enemies,  and  the  apparent  lukewarm- 
nese  of  her  friends.  She  allowed  him  to  proceed 
horn  these  more  general  topics,  to  others  more  in- 
timately connected  with  her  own  person.  She  lis- 
tened to  hU  assui-ance,  that,  if  she  continued  ob- 
stinate, it  was  determmed  to  bring  her  to  trial, — 
to  blacken  her  character,  by  accusing  her  of  incon- 
tinency,  not  only  with  Bothwell,  but  with  others. 
Mid  of  the  murder  of  her  late  husband,  and,  up- 
on whatever  evidence,  to  condemn  and  execute 
her.  i  But  she  remained  unmoved,  a&d  proserved 

'  f  Keith,  p.  481. 
\  Keith,  p.  426 WhitUker,  vol.  I  p.  299.     ' 
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the  same  composure  of  mamiery  though  not  with* 
out  many  a  secret  throb  of  pain,  at  the  dis- 
covery of  the  utter  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  those 
whom  she  had  so  often  befriended  and  advanced. 
As  a  last  expedient,  Melville  produced  a  letter 
from  Throckmorton,  in  which  the  aflnfaasBador  advis- 
ed her  to  consult  her  personal  safety,  by  consenting 
to  an  abdication — a  somewhat  singular  advice  to  be 
given  by  one  who  affected  to  have  come  into  Scot- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  her  restora- 
tion to  the  throne,  f  But  she  only  remarked  on  this 
letter,  that  it  convinced  her  of  the  insincerity  of 
Elizabeth  8  promises  of  assistance. 

Melville  now  saw  that  there  was  no  altemativei 
and  that  Lindsay  must  be  called  in  to  his  assist- 
ance. Notorious  for  being  one  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate men  in  Scotland,  Lindsay  burst  into  the 
Queen's  presence,  with  the  iostraments  in  his 
hands,  and  rage  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  Mary,  for  the 
first  time,  became  agitated,  for  she  recollected  the 
evening  of  Rizzio's  murder,  when  Lindsay  stood  be- 
side the  gaunt  form  of  Ruthven,  instigating  him  to 
the  commission  of  that  deed  of  cruelty.  With  fear- 
ful oaths  and  imprecations,  this,  unmannered  barba- 
rian, entitled  to  be  called  a  man  only  because  he 
bore  the  external  form  of  one,  vowed,  that  unless 
she  subscribed  the  deeds  without  delay,  he  would 
sign  them  himself  with  her  blood,  and  seal  them 
on  her  heart,  j:  Mary  had  a  bold  and  masculine 
spirit ;  but,  trembling  under  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate destruction,  and  imaglalDg  that  she  saw 

t  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  16S,  and  344. 

i  Leslie,  p.  37.— Jebb.  vol.  ii.  p.  221  and  282. 
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Lindsay's  dagger  already  drawn,  she  became  snd^^ 
denly  pale  and  motliinless,  and  would  have  fallen 
in  a  swoon,  had  not  a  flood  of  tears  afforded  her 
relief.     Melville,  moved  perhaps  to  contrition  by 
the  depth  of  her  misery,  whispered  in  her  ear, 
that  instruments  signed  in  captivity  could  not  be 
considered  valid,  if  she  chose  to   revoke   tliem 
when  she  regained  her  liberty.     This  suggestion 
may  have  had  some  weight;  but  almost  before 
she  had  time  to  attend  to  it,  Lindsay's  passion 
again  brolce  forth,  and,  pointing  to  the  lake  which 
surrounded  her  confined  residence,  he  swore  that 
it  should  become  her  immediate  grave,  if  she  hesi- 
tated one  moment  longer.     Driven  to  distraction, 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  Mary  seized 
a  pen,  and  without  reading  a  line  of  the  volumi- 
nous writings  before  her,  she  affixed  her  name  to 
each  of  them,  as  legibly  as  her  tears  would  permit. 
The   Commissioners  then   took  their   departure, 
secretly   congratulating    themselves,    that,   by  a 
mixture  of  cunning  and  ferocity,  they  had  gained 
their  end.     Mary,  no  longer  a  Queen,  was  left 
alone  to  the  desolate  solitude  of  her  own  gloomy 
thoughts.  * 

As  soon  as  Lord  Lindsay  returned  to  Edm* 
burgh,  and  notified  the  success  of  his  mission,  it 
was  determined  by  Morton  and  his  associates  that 
the  Prince  should  be  crowned  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  moderate  man  by  both  parties,  was  sent  to 
the  Lords  at  Hamilton,  to  invite  tlieir  concurrence 
nod  presence  on  the  occasion.     He  was  i>eeeived 

•  Goodall,  ibid.— .Freebairn,  p.  147.— WtiitUker,  t©1.  i. 
f,  301.  et  »ej.-*- Chalmers,  tol.  i.  p.  2i8. 
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covrteoasly;  but  the  nobility  there  would  not  agree 
to  countenance  proceedings  which  they  denounced 
ae  treanonable.  On  the  contrary,  perceiving  the 
turn  which  matters  were  about  to  take,  they  re- 
tired from  Hamilton  to  Dumbarton,  where  they 
prepared  for  mere  active  opposition.  They  signed 
a  bond  of  mntual  defence  and  assistance,  in  which 
they  declared,  that  owing  to  the  state  of  captivity  in 
which  the  Queen  was  detuned  at  Loch-Leven,  her 
Majesty's  subjects  were  prevented  from  having  free 
access  to  her,  and  that  it  therefore  became  their  daty 
to  endeavour  to  procure  her  freedom,  by  all  lawfid* 
means,  however  strong  the  opposition  that  might  be 
offered.  This  bond  was  signed  by  many  persons 
of  rank  and  influence,  among  whom  were  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  Earls  of  Argyle 
and  Huntly,  and  the  Lords  Ross,  Fleming,  and 
Herries.  * 

On  the  29th  of  July  1567,  James  was  publicly 
crowned  at  Stirling.  He  was  anointed  by  Adaniy 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  in  the  parish  church,  and 
the  Earl  of  Morton  took  the  oath  of  coronation  ift 
the  Prince's  name,  who  was  little  more  than  a 
year  old.  On  returning  in  procession  to  the  Cas* 
tie,  the  Earl  of  Athol  carried  the  crown,  M«Fto& 
the  sceptre,  Glencaim  the  sword,  and  Mar  thd 
new  made  King.  AH  public  writs  were  thence- 
forth issued,  and  the  government  was  established, 
in  the  name  and  authority  of  James  VI.  f  'Hie 
infant  King  was  in  the  power  of  his  mothers 
deadliest  enemies ;  and  of  course  they  resolved 
that  neither  her  religion  nor  modes  of  thinking 

•  Keith,  p.  436. 

t  Hintorjr  of  Jamet  TI.  p.  17,     Keith,  p.  4»Sa 
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should  be  transmitted  to  her  son.  Bnchanan  was 
appointed  his  principal  tutor,  and  if  early  precept 
can  ever  counteract  natural  affection,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  that,  together  with  her  ^orown, 
the  filial  love  of  her  child  was  taken  from  Mary. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  coronation,  the  Earl  of 
Murray  returned  to  Scotland.  He  came  hy  the  way 
of  London,  where  he  concocted  his  future  measures 
with  Cecil  and  Elisabeth.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
£xing  on  the  course  which  would  be  most  expedient 
for  him  to  pursue.  He  knew  that  the  regency  was 
about  to  be  offered  to  him  ;  but  he  also  knew  how 
imlawfally  his  sister's  abdication  had  been  obtain- 
'ed,  and  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  Scotland 
who  were  still  bent  on  supporting  her  authority. 
Were  he  at  once  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
^M^tion  which  might  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  he  incurred  the  risk  of  falling 
^om  his  temporary  eminence  lower  than  ever.  He 
resolved  therefore^  with  his  usual  caution,  to  feel 
his  way  before  he  took  apy  decisive  step.  Sir 
James  Melville  was  sent  to  meet  him  at  Berwick ; 
and  from  him  he  learned  that  even  Morton's  Lords 
bad  by  this  time  split  into  two  parties,  and  that 
while  one-half  were  of  opinion  that  Murray  should 
accept  of  the  regency  without  delay,  and  give  his 
approval  to  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  absence, 
the  other,  among  whom  were  Mar,  Athol,  Leth- 
ington,  TuUibardin,  and  Grange,  prayed  him  to 
bear  himself  gently  and  humbly  towards  the 
Queen,  and  to  get  as  much  into  her  favour  as  pos- 
mble,  as  her  Majesty  was  of  *<  a  clear  wit,  and 
princely  inclination,  *'  and  the  time  might  come 
wben    they   would    all  wish   her    at   liberty   ^ 
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nile  over  them.  *  Murray,  who  adopted  ori  this 
occaeion  Elisabeth's  faTonrite  maxim,—*"  Video  et 
taceOf  **  disclosed  his  miad  to  no  one,  until  he  as« 
Gertained  for  himself  the  precise  state  of  afiain, 
and  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland. 

To  be  the  better  informed,  he  determined  on 
▼isiting  the  Queen  personally  at  Loch-Leven.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Athol,  Morton,  and  Lindsay.. 
When  Mary  saw  her  brother,  a  crowd  of  recol* 
lections  rushing  into  her  mind,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  enter  into 
conversation  with  him.  At  length  she  desired  that 
the  others  would  retire,  and  they  had  then  a  long 
private  conference,  of  which  the  particulars  are  not 
fully  known.  Mary  had  flaltered  herself  that  she 
might  place  some  reliance  on  MuiTay  's  afiection 
and  gratitude,  but  she  had  egregious! y  mistaken  his 
character.  Having,  by  this  time,  secretly  resolved 
to  accept  the  regency  at  all  hazards,  bis  only  de- 
sire was  to  impress  her  with  a  belief,  that  lie 
assumed  that  office  {mndpally  with  the  view  of 
saving  her  from  a  severer  fate,  and  that  he  was 
actually  c^Mifetring  a  favour  on  her  by  takii^  her 
sceptre  into  his  own  hands*  Reduced  already  to 
despair,  the  Queen  listened,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
to  Murray's  representations,  and  at  length  became 
convinced  of  his  sincerity,  and  thanked  him  for  bis 
promises  of  protection.  Thus  the  £ari  and  his 
friends  were  able  to  give  out,  that  Mary  conlinn- 
ed,  by  word  of  moutb,  whitt  she  had  formerly 
signed  with  her  hand,  and  that  she  entreated  her 
brother  to  accept  the  Goremment.  j:      Besides, 

•  MdvilleV  Mfxmoirs,  p.  19a     Keith,  p.  448,  et  seq. 

*  ThiockinortOQ's  JUtfr  in  Keith,  p.  444  et  seq. 
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if  she  were  ever  restored  to  the  throne,  she  would 
not  be  disponed  to  treat  with  severity  one  who  had 
been  artful  enough  to  persuade  her,  that,  in  usurp- 
ing her  authority,  he  was  doing  her  a  service. 

On  the  22d  of  August  1567,  James,  Earl  of 
Murray,  was  proclaimed  Regent;  and,  in  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Justice  Clerk 
and  others,  he  took  the  oaths,  and  accepted  the 
charge.  He  first,  however,  made  a  long  discourse, 
in  which,  with  overacted  humility,  he  stated  his 
own  insufficiency,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
office  had  been  conferred  on  some  more  worthy 
nobleman.  §  But  his  scruples  were  easily  conquer- 
ed ;  and,  under  the  title  of  Regent,  he  became,  in 
fact,  King  of  Scotland,  until  James  VI.  should  at- 
tain the  age  of  seventeen.  |{  He  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  his  Goveinment  by  prudent  and 
vigorous  measures.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  Castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbar,  and  other 
places  of  strength ;  he  contrived  either  to  bring 
over  to  his  own  side,  or  to  overawe  and  keep 
quiet,  most  of  the  Queen's  Lords ;  and  he  se- 
verely chastised  such  districts  as  continued  disaf- 
fected. A  Parliament  was  summoned  in  De- 
cember, at  which  ^e  imprisoning  and  dethroning 
of  the  Queen  were  declared  lawful,  and,  what  is 

5  What  Mark  Antony,  according  to  Shakespeare^  said 
of  Caesar,  might  be,  with  propriety,  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Murray: 

"  You  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse. — Was  this  ambition  ?  " 
t|    Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  251  and  254k — Chalmers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  355. 
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lemrkable,  die  reason  aligned  for  these  measureB 
bad  never  been  hinted  at  before  Mumy's  retain,-^ 
that  there  waa  certain  proof  that  she  was  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  I)amley»  This  ^t>of  vm 
stated  to  consist  in  certiun  ^<  private  letters,  writ- 
ten wholly  with  the  Queen's  own  hand. "  They 
were  not  produced  at  the  time,  l^it  will  come  to 
be  examined  more  particularly  afterwasds.  All 
that  need  be  remarked  here,  is  the  sadden  chaoge 
introduced  by  the  Regent  into  the  nature  of  the 
allegations  against  Mary.  It  had  heea  always 
nven  out  previously,  that  she  was  kept  in  Loch* 
Leven,  because  she  evinced  a  detenuination  to  be 
again  united  to  Bothwell ;  but  novir,  an  entirely 
new  and  mwe  serious  cause  was  assigned  for  her 
4et^tion.  * 

'  Qoodfi^lf  voL  li^  p.  66.— Andsrsoo;  vol«  iL  p.  20|S  et  se^. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

XARY's  EfiOAP£   VROM   LOCH-LEVmK,   AKD  THM 
BATTLE  OF  LANG8IDB. 

With  few  comforts  and  no  enjoyments,  Mary  re* 
mauied  dosely  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Loch- 
LeFon.  Her  only  resources  were  in  herself,  and 
in  Ihe  religion  whose  precepts  she  was  ever  anxione 
not  only  to  profess,' but  to  practise.  Though  de- 
prived of  liberty  and  the  delights  of  a  court,  she 
was  able  to  console  herself  with  the  reflection, 
that  there  is  no  prison  for  a  soul  that  puts  its 
tmst  in  its  God,  and  that  all  the  world  belongs  to. 
one  who  knows  how  to  despise  its  vanities.  Yet 
the  misfortunes  which  had  ovortakan  her  were 
enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Her  husband 
had  been  murdered,  she  herself  forced  into  an  un- 
willing marriage,  her  kingdom  taken  from  her,  her 
child  raised  up  against  her,  her  honour  defamed, 
and  her  person  insulted, — all  within  the  short 
space  of  four  months.  History  records  few  re- 
verses so  sudden  and  so  complete.  Many  a  mas- 
culine spirit  would  have  felt  its  energies  give  way 
under  so  dreadful  a  change  of  fortune ;  and  if 
Mary  was  able  to  put  in  practice  the  Roman 
maxim,  Ne  cedere  malis^  sed  contra  audentior  ire^ 
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it  would  be  to  exalt  vice  and  libel  yirtue  to  sup- 
pose, that  she  could  have  been  inspired  with 
strength  for  so  arduous  a  task  by  aught  but  her 
own  integrity. 

It  was  not  these  more  serious  calamities  alone 
whose  load  she  was  doomed  to  bear ;  there  were 
many  petty  annoyances  to  which  she  was  daily 
and  hourly  subject.     Margaret  Erskine,  the  Lady 
of  Loch-Leven,  and  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Dou- 
glas, who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  one-and-twenty 
years  before,  was  a  woman  of  a  proud  temper  and' 
austere  disposition.     Soured  by  early  disappoint- 
ment, for,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Sir  Robert, 
she  had  been  one  of  the  rejected  mistresses  of^ 
James  V.,  she  chose  to  indulge  her  more  malig- 
nant nature  in  continually  exalting  her  illegitimate 
o&pring  the  Earl  of  Murray  above  his  lawful 
Queen,  now  her  prisoner.  Her  servients,  of  course 
took  their  tone  from  their  mistress ;  and  there  was 
one  in  particular,  named  James  Drysdale,   who 
held  a  place  of  some  authority  in  her  household, 
and  who,  having  had  some  concern  in  the  murder ' 
of  Rizzioj  and  being  a  bigoted  and  unprincipled 
fanatic,  entertained  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  ^ 
Mary,  and  had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  it  would 
give  him  pleasure  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  her 
heart's  blood.     This  savage  probably  succeeded  in' 
spreading  similar  sentiments  among  the  other  do- 
mestics ;  and  thus  the  Queens  very  life  seemed 
to  bang  upon  the  prejudices  and  caprices  of  me- 
nials. § 

But  numerous  and  violent  as  Mary's  enemies 

§  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  299,  and  Chalmers,  vol,  i.  p.  27d 
and  27a 
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imy  imve  been,  few  could  remfttn  near  her  per^ 
son,  without  becoming  erdently  attached  to  her. 
Hence,  throughout  all ,  her  misfortnnea,  her  own 
itnmediate  attendants  continued  more  than  faithfuh 
At  Loeh'Leven,  it  is  true,  although  her  rebellious 
nobles  had  been  willing  to  allow  her  a  suitable 
train,  ^e  absence  of  accommodation  would  hare 
rendered  their  residence  there  impossible.  One 
or  two  female,  and  three  or  four  male  seiTants, 
were  all,  oyer  whom  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  Dowager  of  Runce,  could  now  exer- 
cise the  slightest  control.  Of  these,  John  Beaton 
was  the  individual  upon  whose  assiduity  she 
placed  most  reliance.  But  the  influence  which 
the  fascination  of  her  manners,  and  the  beauty 
of  her  person,  obtained  for  her,  over  two  of  the 
yotmgfjt  branches  of  the  House  of  Loch-Leven^ 
made  up  for  the  want  of  many  of  her  former  at-' 
tendants.  The  persons  alluded  to  were  Geoi^e 
Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  Lady  Douglas,  about 
ftre-ffiid-twenty  years  of  age,  and  William  Douglas, 
an  orphan  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  a  relative 
of  the  family,  and  resident  in  the  Castle.  So  forci- 
bly was  George  Douglas,  in  particular,  impressed 
with  the  injustice  of  Mary's  treatment,  that  he  re- 
solved on  sparing  no  pains  till  he  accompltshed  hei' 
escape ;  and  hia  friend  WiUiam,  though  too  young 
to  be  of  e^nal  senice,  was  not  less  ardent  in  the 
cause.*  George  commenced  operations,  by  in- 
fonnlng  Mary's  friends  in  the  adjoining  districts  of 
Sootland,  of  the  design  he  had  in  view,  and  establish-' 

•  J^bb,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.— Kdtb,  p.  47l— aftd  Chalmew/ 
4el«  i«  p.  275. 
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iDg  a  coAimiinication  with  them.     At  bis  sugges- 
tion, Lord   Seaton,    with   a   considerable   party,^ 
arrived  secretly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch- 
Leven,  and  held  themselyes  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceire  the  Queen  as  soon  as  she  should  be  able  to 
find  her  way  across  the  lake.     Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore Mary  made  an  attempt  to  join  her  friends. 
On  the  25th  of  March  1568,  she  had  a  glimpse 
of  liberty  so  enlivening,  that  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment.     Suf- 
fering as  she  did,  both  in  health  and  spirits,  she 
bad  contracted  a  habit  of  spending  a  considerable 
part  of  the  morning  in  bed.     On  the  day  referred 
to,  her  laundress  came  into  her  room  before  she 
was  up,  when  Mary,  according  to  a  schema  which 
Douglas  had  contrived,  immediatdy  rose,  and  re- 
signing her  bed  to  the  washer-woman,  dressed  her- 
self in  the  habiliments  of  the  latter.     With  a  bun- 
dle of  clothes  in  her  hand,  and  a  muffler  over  her 
face,  she  went  out,  and  passed  down  unsuspected  to 
the  boat  which  was  waiting  to  take  the  laundress 
across  the  lake.     The  men  in  it  belonged  to  tbe 
Castle  ;  but  did  not  imagine  any  thing  was  wrong, 
for  some  time.     At  length  one  of  them  observing, 
that  Mary  was  very  anxious  to  keep  her  face  con- 
cealed, said  in  jest, — "  Let  us   see  what   kind 
of  a  looking  damsel  this  is ;  "  and  attempted  to 
pull  away  her  muffler.     The  Queen  put  up  her 
hands   to   prevent  himj   which  were  immediate- 
ly observed   to  be   partictdarly  soft  and  white, 
and    a    discovery    took   place    in    consequence. 
Mary,  finding  it  no  longer  of  any  use,  threw  a- 
side  her  disguise,  and,  assuming  an  -  air  of  dig- 
nity, told  the   men  that   she   was   their   Queen, 
and   charged  them   upon  their  lives  to  row  her 
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oTer  to  the  shore.  Though  surprised  and  over- 
awed, they  resolutely  refused  to  obey,  promising, 
however,  that  if  she  would  return  quietly  to  the 
castle,  they  would  not  inform  Sir  William  Douglas 
or  his  mother  that  she  had  ever  left;  it.  But  they 
promised  more  than  they  were  able  to  perform^ 
for  the  whole  afbir  was  soon  known,  and  George 
Douglas,  together  with  Beaton  and  Sempil,  two 
of  Mary's  servants,  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
island,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Kinross.^ 

But  neither  the  Queen  nor  her  friends  gave  up  hope* 
George  Douglas  continued  indefat^ble,  though 
separated  from  her ;  and  William  supplied  his  place 
within  the  Castle,  and  acted  with  a  degree  of  cau- 
tious and  silent  enterprise  beyond  his  years.  It 
was  probably  in  reference  to  what  might  be  done 
by  him,  that  a  small  picture  was  secretly  conveyed 
to  Mary,  representing  the  deliverance  of  the  lion 
by  the  mouse.  ||  Little  m(Mre  than  a  month  elap- 
sed from  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt,  before 
another  was  adventured,  and  with  better  success* 
On  Sunday,  the  second  of  May,  about  seven  in 
the  evening,  William  Douglas,  when  sitting  at 
supper  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  managed  to 
get  into  his  possession  the  keys  of  the  Castle, 
which  his  relation,  Sir  William,  had  put  down  be- 
side his  plate  on  the  table.  The  young  man  imme- 
diately left  the  room  with  the  prize,  and,  locking 
the  door  of  the  apartment  from  without,  proceeded 
to  the  Queen's  cjbamber,  whom  he  conducted  with 
all  speed,  through  a  little  postern  gate,  to  a  boat 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her  reception.     One 

§  Sir  William  Driiry's  Letter  in  Keitb,  p.  470, 
jl  Buchanan's  Cam^eoo,  p.  13. . 
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of  inr  mmky  of  tiie  nane  of  Jane  Kennedy,  Itngei^ 
ed  m  few  monenCi  bohi&d,  and  m  Douglas  had 
locked  die  postara  gate  in  the  interval,  she  lei^ 
froai  a  window,  and  rejoined  tier  miitreni  wilhont 
hlvry.    Ldd  Seatoa,  Jamea  HamUtan  of  Rog1i-> 
banky  and  elhera  who  wein  in  the  naigfabonrfaood, 
had  been  infomed  bj  a  few  words  wiiioh  Mary 
ttaoed  with  cbareoal  on  one  of  bar  handkerebidiif 
and  contrived  to  aend  to  them,  that  she  was  a- 
bont  to  make  another  eibrt  to  escafie,  and  were 
anxioiisly  watching  the  arrival  of  the  boat.     Nor 
did  they  watch  in  vain.     Sir  WiUiam  Douglas 
and  bis  retainera,  were  locked  up  in  their  own 
eaatle ;  and  the  Qnaan,  her  maid,  and  young  es- 
cort had  already  |Mit  off  across  the  Jake.  It  is  said 
that  Douglas,  not  being  aooaatoased  to  bmcQe 
the  oar,  was  making  tit^  or  no  progress,  until 
Mary  herself,  takuig  one  into  her  own  faancfo,  lent 
him  all  the  aid  in  her  power.     It  was  not  long  be* 
fMe  they  arrived  safely  at  the   oppoaite   shore, 
where  Lord  Sealon,  Hamiltoa,  Douglas,  Beaton^ 
and  the  reM,  reoeired  the  Queen  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joyiul  loyaity.    Little  time  was 
aHoared,  however,  ^congratnlationB ;  they  mount- 
ed her  immediately  upon  horseback,  and  sarround* 
iog  ^r  with  a  strong  puty,  they  galloped  all 
night,  and  having  rested  only  an  konr  or  taro  at 
Lwd  8eaiton'«  liense  of  l^dry,  in  Weet  Lothian, 
^y  arrived  eariy  next  forenoon  at  Hamikea. 
Mary's  first  tsmaltuotts  feelings  of  liapfnness,  on 
being  thns  deliTored  from  activity,  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  never  bean  deprived 
af  Jhe  blessing  of  liberty.     It  is  :feir,  liowever, 
to  state,  that  her  iiappiness  was  neither  selfish  nor 
exelosivA .  and  it  deserves  to  be  recMled  to  her 
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bohoiir^  that  till  the  very  latest  day  of  her  life,  she' 
never  forgokthe  services  of  those  who  so  essential- 
ly befriended  her  on  this  occasion.  She  bestowed* 
pensions  upon  both  the  Douglases, — the  elder  of 
whom,  became  afterwards  a  favourite  with  her 
son  James  VI.,  and  the  younger  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  Mary's  last  will  and  testament.  Nor 
was  the  faithful  Beaton  allowed  to  go  unreward- 
ed. * 

The  news  that  Mary  was  arrived  at  Hamilton, 
and  that  noblemen  and  teoops  were  flocking  to  her 
from  all  quarters,  was  so  astounding,  that  the  Re- 
gent, who  was  not  many  miles  o£P,  holding  courts 
of  justice  at  Glasgow,  refused  at  first  to  credit  the 
report.  He  would  soon,  however,  (without  other 
evidence)  have  discovered  its  truth,  from  the  very 
visible  change  which  took  place  even  among  those 

♦  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  65  and  230.— Keith,  p.  471 Free- 
balm,  p.  152,  et  seq.— Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  277,  et  seq. 
The  interest  taken  in  Queen  Mary  by  George  Douglas,  is 
ascribed  by  Mackenzie  to  a  motive  less  pure  than  the  af- 
fection of  a  good  subject.  His  chief  characteristic,  we 
are  told  by  that  author,  was  an' excessive  love  of  money,  and 
it  was  by  bribing  him,  he  asserts,  with  the  best  part  of  what* 
gold  and  jewels  she  had  about  her,  that  Mary  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  assist  her.  But  this  statement  does  not  seem 
well  authenticated.  Another  story,  still  more  improbable, 
was  told  by  the  £arl  of  Murray  to  the  English  ambassa- 
dor. Sir  William  Drury,  namely,  that  Mary  had  entreated  • 
him  to  allow  her  to  have  a  husband,  and  had  named  George 
Douglas  as  the  person  she  would  wish  to  marry.  Murray 
must  have  fabricated  this  falsehood,  in  order  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  Queen ;  but  he  surely  forgot  that  the  reason 
assigned  in  justification  of  her  imprisonment  in  Loch-Le- 
ven,  was  her  alleged  determination  not  to  consent  to  a  se- 
paration from  both  well.  How  then  did  she  happen  to 
wish  to  marry  another?  See  Sir  William  Drury's  Letter 
in  Keith,  p.  469. 
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wlioni  he  had  pramnalf  comidefed  his  heat  (nends. 
'^  A  ■Cnnge  alteralicNi) "  siyB  Keith,  /^  might  he 
dkeoTirod  in  the  minde  and  frees  ef  a  greet  many ; 
seme  slipped  privately  away,  others  seat  quietly 
Id  beg  Uie  Qoeen's  peidoa,  and  not  a  few  went 
publicly  over  to  her  Majesty. "  In  this  state  of 
nalteni  Murray  was  earnesdy  advised  to  retife  to 
Stiriiag,  where  the  yonng  King  resided ;  but  be 
was  afraid  that  his  departure  from  Glasgow  might 
be  considered  a  fligfat,  which  woidd  at  (mce  ha^e 
aninated  his  enemies  and  disooaiaged  his  firiends. 
He*  therefore,  resolved  to  eontiaue  where  he  wsb, 
anldng  every  exertion  to  collect  a  siiffici«it  force 
with  as  little  dday  as  possible.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  fin  sospense  regarding  Mary's  inten* 
tioDs,  for  she  sent  him  a  message  in  a  day  or  two, 
reqnking  him  to  surrender  his  B^^ncy  and  re* 
place  her  in  her  just  goyemment ;  and  before  tbe 
Earls,  Bishops,  Lords,  and  othersi  who  had  now 
gathered  round  her,  she  solemnly  protested,  diat 
the  instruments  she  had  subscribed  at  Loch-Leven 
were  all  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  one  of  those  who,  in  this  new  tam 
of  afiairs,  left  Murray's  party  for  the  Qneen's, 
gave  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  protest,  as  he 
had  been  a  witness  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
abdication,  therefore,  was  pronounced  ipsofou^  null 
and  roid ;  and  Murray  having  issued  a  proclanoa" 
tion,  in  which  he  refused  to  surrender  the  Regen- 
cy, both  parties  prepared  for  immediate  hostilities. 
The  principal  Lords  who  had  joined  the  Queen, 
were  Ai^le,  Huntly,  Cassils,  Rothes,  Montrose, 
Fleming,  Livingston,  Seaton,  Boyd,  Herries,  Ross, 
Maxwell,  C^ilvy,  and  Olipbant.  There  were,  in 
all,  nine  Earls,  nine  Bishops,  eighteen  Lords,  and 
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many  Bareni  and  Gr^ntlemeii.  In  a  ungle  wedc» 
she  foand  berself  at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  6000 
men.  Hamilton,  not  being  a  place  of  6trength| 
they  determined  to  mareh  to  DumbaHon,  and  to 
keep  her  Majesty  there  peaceably,  until  she  assem^ 
bled  a  Parliament,  which  should  determine  <»i 
the  measures  best  suited  for  the  safety  of  the  com* 
men  weal.  §  > 

On  Thursday  the  13th  of  May  1568,  Murray 
was  informed  that  the  Queen  with  her  troops  was 
on  her  way  from  Hamilton  to  Dumbarton,  and 
would  pass   near  Glasgow.      He   instantly   de<* 
termined  to  intercept  her  on  the  road ;  for  should 
she  reach  Dumbarton,  which  was  then,  and  had 
long  been  in  the  possession  i^  the  Hamiltons,  she 
would  be  comparatively  beyond  his  reach,  and 
would  haYO  time  to  collect  so  great  a  strength^ 
that  she  might  once  more  chase  bam  out  of  Soot- 
land.     Besides,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  where  the 
army  on  either  side  consisted  of  only  a  few  thouf 
sand  men,  though  it  might  in  all  probaJbiUty  be 
&tal  to  Mary,  was  not  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  Regent.     He  therefore  assembled  his  troope, 
which  mustered  about  4000  strong,  on  the  Green 
of  Glasgow ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Queen 
was  marching  i^on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde» 
he  d'ossed  that  river,  and  met  her  at  a  ffliall  Til- 
lage called  Langside,  on  the  Water  of  Cart,  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  Glasgow.     Mary  was 
anxious  to  avoid  a  battle,  for  she  knew  that  Mur- 
ray himself  possessed  no  inconsiderable  military 
talent,  and  that  Kircaldy  of  Grange,  the  best  sol- 
dier in  Scotland,  was  with  him.  But  party  spirit  ran 

§  Ke^th,  p.  47S,  et  se^. 
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•o  high,  and  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Lennoxes,  in 
pwlicokr,  were  so  much  exasperated  against  eaeb 
other,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  within  Mght, 
it  was  evident  that  nothing  but  blows  would 
satisfy  them.  The  main  body  of  the  Queen's  army 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle ;  the 
was  led  by  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  Uie 
Duke  of  Chatelherault;  and  the  cavalry  was  under 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Herries.  The  Earl  of  Huntly 
would  have  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  battle, 
bat  he  had  set  off  from  Hamilton  a  few  days  be- 
fore to  collect  his  followers,  and  did  not  r^nm 
till  it  was  too  late.  Manray  himself  commanded 
hia  main  body,  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  the  van ; 
whilst  to  Grange  was  intrusted  the  special  charge 
of  fiding  about  over  the  whole  field,  and  making 
such  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  battle  as  he 
deemed  requisite. 

Nothind^   now   intervened    between   the    two 
amies  but  a  hill,  of  which  both  were  anxious  to 
gain  possession,  the  one  marching  from  the  east, 
and  the  other  from  the  west.     It  h^pened,  how- 
jever,  that  the  ascent  on  the  side  next  Mary  s  troops 
was  the  steepest,  and  a  stratagem  suggested  by 
Grange  secured  the  vantage-ground  to  the  Regent. 
He  ordered  every  man  who  was  mounted  to  take 
up  a  foot  soldier  behind  him,  and  ride  witb  all 
speed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  were  set 
down,  and  instantly  formed  into  line.    Argyle  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  his  position  on  a  lesser 
hill,  over  against  that  occupied  by  Murray.     A 
cannonading  commenced  upon  both  sides,  and  con- 
tinued for  about  half  an  hour  but  without  much 
effect.     At  length,  Argyle  led  his  forces  forward, 
and  determined  if  possible  to  carry  the  heights 
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vwotd  in  hftnd.  The  engagement  soon  became 
general,  and  advantages  were  obtained  upon  both 
sidesi  The  Earl  of  Morton,  who  came  down  the 
hill  to  meet  Argyle,  sacceeded  in  driying  back  the 
Queen's  cannoneers  imd  part  of  her  infantry ;  whilst 
on  ^e  other  hand,  Lord  Herries,  making  a  vigo- 
rovs  charge  on  Mmray's  caralry,  put  them  to 
nrat.  Judiciously  abstaining  from  a  long  pur- 
suit, he  returned  to  attack  some  of  the  enemy's 
battalions  of  foot,  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  advance 
directly  up  hill,  he  was  unable  to  make  much 
impression  on  them.  In  the  meantime,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  more  equal  ground,  Argyle 
endeavoured  to  lead  his  troops  round  towards 
the  west,  and  it  was  to  counteract  this  movement 
that  the  most  desperate  part  of  the  engagement 
took  place.  All  the  forces  of  both  parties  were 
gradually  drawn  off  from  their  previous  positions, 
and  the  whole  strength  of  the  battle  on  either  side 
was  concentrated  upon  this  new  ground.  For  half 
an  hour  the  fortune  of  the  day  continued  donbtfal ; 
but  at  length  tho  Queen's  trOops  began  to  waver, 
and  a  re-inforcement  of  two  hundred  Highlanders, 
which .  arrived  just  at  the  fortunate  moment  for 
Murray,  and  broke  in  upon  Argyle's  flank,  decid- 
ed the  victory.  The  flight  soon  afterwards  became 
g^eral ;  and  though  the  loss  of  lives  on  the  Queen's 
side  did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  a  great  num- 
ber of  her  best  officers  and  soldiers  were  *  made 
prisoners.  * 

*  Buchanan,  Book  xix.—^ Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  20O. 
et  seq. — Keith,  p.  4t77.*-Ca]derwood,  Crawfurd,  and  Ho- 
linshed.  The  accounts  which  historians  give  of  this  bat- 
tle are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  it  is.  almost  im- 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Matfy  hftd  ukfm  horttatiM  tipoii»neighbaMnig 
emmeMce  to  waleh  the  profvew  «£  ihe  fight.  Ho: 
keurl  bett  kigh  witba  ihownd  hopes  aad  feai»,fbr 
•he  WM  either  to  r^^  the  CIO  wn  of  her  Imfatfaen, 
or  to  beeoMe  a  fogitife  andk  a  WMMieMT  she  kww  Mt 
vrfierek  It  imut  have  betA  with  emoteons  ef  at 
eommiit  h]iid»  that  her  efa  glaaced  finMa  •■» 
part  ef  die  field  to  another  »-^  mvaC  have  heea 
with  throbbing  brew  and  palpitating  hearty  tfait 
■he  aaw  kef  tioope  either  adfance  ot  retveat ;  eai 
when  at  length  she  beheld  the  goodly  amy  ahebsdi 
led  forth  in  the  moming,  scatteied  otov  the  oeea- 
try,  tfid  all  the  Lords  who  bed  atlOMlod  her  with 
pnde  and  leiyalty,  seddag  safety  ia  flight,  no  wai»- 
der  if  she  barst  into  a  peesien  of  tearsy  and  k- 
■seated  that  she  had  ever  been  bom.  But  the  ae- 
eessity  of  the  moment  fsftuaotely  put  a  check  ts 
this  oyendiehniag  ebaUitiOtt  of  her  feeljiQgs*  With 
a  very  sbmII  lettatte  of  trasty  frasndsy  <Maong  whom 
was  the  Lord  Herriesy  she  was  qaioldy  bained 
away  frdm  dw  seene  ef  her  disastws.  She  rods 
off  at  fall  speedy  taking  a  soatherly  diraclisa 
towards  Gallewiiy»  becaase  fnun  thenoe  ^  coold 
secure  a  passage  either  by  sea  or  land  into  Eng^ 
land  or  France.  She  nerer  stopped  or  doeed  ber 
eyes  till  she  readied  Dondrentian,  an  abbey  a* 
bout  two  niks  from  Kirkcudbrigk^  and  at  kast 
sixty  from  the  village  of  Langpiidew  % 

She  remained  two  days  at  Dnndremian,  and 
there  held  seTeral  anxious  consultations  with  tbs 

pOMible  to  furnivb  sny  very  distinct  nsxralif«  of  it»  even 
by  collating  them  alL  Robertton  hardly  attempts  any 
dotaiU  and  th«  few  particulars  which  ha  doea  mention,  w* 
in  several  instances  erroneous. 

t  Keith,  p.  481  and  488.-.Anderson,  vol.  iw  p,  K 
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limr  fnm^  who  lad  ekber  aocomfHWiied  her  in  lier 
fl%lity  or  who  joined  het  afterwards.  L<nrd  Hemes, 
Iter  principal  adviser,  ^ve  it  .«e  liis  decided  o- 
pknoB,  tliat  she  ooglit  t»  mil  immediately  for 
France,  wliere  slie  had  relations  on  srhosealfedion 
she  could  depend,  eren  theugh  thejr  i^ould  not 
be  able  to  secvre  her  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland.  .  But  Mary  oesild  sot  bmok  the  idea 
of  retnming  as  a  ftigitiTe  to  «  covMtry  she  had 
left  «B  «i  Qaeen ;  and-  besides,  had  she  plaeed  her- 
self wrder  4lie  pmteetion  of  Catholies,  she  m^ht 
have  exaspemted  her  4nipn  euhjeela,  ^aad  would  oer- 
tanilf  ha^  displeased  Elisaheth  and  the  people  of 
EagiasKL  She  was  dispossd  'oko  io  place  some 
selittnoe  <on  ^  asswianoes  of  friendi^ip  she  had 
brtely  ncesv^  from  liie  English  Queen.  She  was 
wi^l  aiwaM  of  thehc^ewness  of  most  ef  EHzsbel^'s 
promises';  •hut  in  •faor  present  «a[tremity,  she  thought 
that  40  'fvosB  «tbe  «ea  wiould  be  to  resign  her 
orown  kmv9T.  After  modi  hesxtotten,  she  €nally 
determined  on  'going  into  fingbnd,  and  desired 
Herries  to  write  to  Elisaibel^'e  Warden  at  CarH^, 
to  know  ^el^r  she  tnight  proceed  thtUier. 
Wiiho«t  waiting  for  «n  answer,  «he  rode  to  the 
coast  on  Sunday  the  16th  of  May,  and  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  persons  tn  her  train,  embarked 
in  a  fishing-boat,  and  sailed  eighteen  miles  along 
the  shore,  till  she  came  to  the  small  harbour  of 
Workington,  in  Cumberland.  Thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  town  of  Cockermonth,  about  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Carlisle.  Lord  Scroope,  the  War- 
den on  these  frontiers,  was  at  this  time  in  London  ; 
but  his  deputy,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Low- 
ther,  having  sent  oS  an  express  to  the  Court,  to 
intimate  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  aseem- 
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bled,  on  his  oifn  responsibility,  the  men  of  rank 
and  influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  having 
come  out  to  meet  the  Queen,  conducted  her  ho- 
nourably to  the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  with  the  assur* 
ance,  that,  until  Elizabeth's  pleasure  was  known, 
he  would  protect  her  from  all  her  enemies. 

As  soon  as  the  important  news  readied  Eliza- 
beth, that  Mary  was  now  within  her  dominions, 
and  consequently  at  her  disposal,  she  perceived 
that  the  great  end  of  all  her  -  intrigues  was  at 
length  achieved.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
proceed  with  caution,  for  she  did  not  yet  know 
either  the  precise  strength  of  Mary's  party  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  degree  of  interest  which  might  be  tak- 
en by  France  in  her  future  fate.  She,  therefore, 
immediately  despatched  Lord  Scroope,  and  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  her  Vice-Chamberlain,  to  Carlisle, 
with  messages  of  comfort  and  condolence.  Mary, 
who  anxiously  waited  their  arrival,  anticipated  that 
they  would  bring  consolatory  assurances.  Her 
spirits  began  to  revive,  and  she  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  Elizabeth  would  prove  her  friendship  by 
deeds,  as  well  as  by  words.  But  this  delusion 
was  destined  to  be  of  only  momentary  duration.  * 

*  Anderson,   vol.  iv.  p.  1.  et  seq.—Keith,  p.  481* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mary's  reception  iV  :englanb,  and  the 
conferences  at  york  and  westminster. 

If  there    had   been  d  single   generous    feeling 

still  iutluDg  in  Elisabeth's  bosom^  ibe  time  was 

noir    arriyed    when    it   should  have   discovered 

itself.     Mai^  was  no  loader  a  rival  Queen,  but 

an  unfortunate  sister,  who,  in  ber  hour  of  dis- 

tresa»  had  thrown  hersdf  -into  the  arms   of  her 

nearest  ueigfahour  and^Il^.   During  her  imprison-! 

meat  in  Sootland,  Elizabeth  had  avowed  her  con- 

yiction  cf  its  inju&tioe;  and,  if  it  was  uajuat  that 

her  own  subjects  should  retain  her  in  captivity, 

itwx>ttid  of  course  be  much  more  Iniquitous  in 

(We  who  had  no  right  to  interfiere  with  her  affairs, 

fOul  who  had  alneady  condemned  such  conduct 

in  others.    If  it  was  tao  nuich  to  ex;pect  that  the 

English  Queen  would. supplv  her  with  money  and 

axnn,  t»  enable  her  to  win  back  the  Csowa  she 

had  lost,  it  "was  surely  not  to  be  doubted  that 

she  would  either  allow  her  to  seek  assistance  m 

France,  or«  if  sbe  remained  In  England,  would 

treat  her  with  kindness  and  hospitality.    All  these 

o  2 
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hopes  were  fallaciens ;  for,  '<  with  Elizabeth  fi&d 
her  counsellors, "  as  Robertson  has  justly  observ- 
ed, "  the  question  was,  not  what  was  most  jnst 
or  generous,  but  what  was  most  beneficial  to  her- 
self and  the  English  nation. " 

On  the  29th  of  May  1568,  Lord  Scroope  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  arrived  at    Carlisle.     They 
were  met  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town 
by  Lord  Herries,  who  told  them,  that  what  the 
Queen  his  mistress  most  desired^  was  a  personal 
interview  with    Elizabeth.      But  they  had  been 
instructed  to  answer,  that  they  doubted  whether 
her  Majesty  could  receive  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
until    her    innocence    from    any    share    in    the 
murder  of   her  husband  was  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. *     Tims,  the  ground  which  Elizabeth  had 
resolved  to  take  was   at  once  discovered.     She 
was   to  aifect  to  treat  the   Scottish  Queen  with 
empty  civility,  whilst  in  reality  she  detained  her 
a  prisoner,  until  she  had  arranged  with  Murray 
the  precise  accusation  which  was  to  be  brought  a- 
gainst  her,  and  which,  if  it  succeeded  in  blacken- 
ing her  character,  might  justify  subsequent  severi- 
ties.   Mary  could  not  at  first  believe  that  she  would 
be  treated  with  so  much  treachery ;  but  circum- 
stances occurred  every  day  to  diminish  her  confi- 
dence in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English  Queen. 
Under  the  pretence  that  there  was  too  great  a 
concourse  of  strangers  from  Scotland,  Lord  Scroope 
and  Sir  Francis  Knollys  ordered  the  fortifications 
of  Carlisle  Castle  to  be  repaired,  and  Mary  was  not 
allowed  to  ride  out  to  any  distance.    The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  few  friends  who  were  now  with 

*  GoodalJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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ker,  and  who  remained  faithful  to  her  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  were  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross, — the  Lords 
Henries,  Liyingston,  and  Fleming,  and  George  and 
William  Douglas.  She  had  also  her  two  secre- 
taries. Curl  and  Nawe,  who  afterwards  betrayed 
her,— and  among  other  servants,  Beaton,  and  Se- 
bastian the  Frenchman ;  there  were  likewise  the 
^  Ladies  Livingston  and  Fleming,  Mary  Seaton, 
Lord  Seaton  B  daughter,  and  other  female  atten- 
dants, j: 

Mary's  first  interview  with » the  envoys  from 
Elizabeth,  prepossessed  them  both  in  her  favour. 
"  We  found  her,"  they  said,  **  to  have  an  eloquent 
tongue  and  a  discreet  head,  and  it  seems  by  her 
doings,  that  she  has  stout  courage,  and  a  liberal 
heart  adjoined  thereto."  When  they  told  her  that 
the'  Queen,  their  mistress,  refused  to  admit  her  to 
her  presence,  Mary  burst  into  tears,  and'  expressed 
the  bitterest  disappointment.  Checking  her  grief, 
however,  and  assuming  a  tone  of  becoming  dig- 
nity, she  said,  that  if  she  did  not  receive  without 
delay,^  the  aid  she  had  been  induced  to  expect, 
she  would  immediately  demand  permission  to  pass 
into  France,  where  she  did  not  doubt  she  would 
obtain  what  the  English  Queen  denied.  §  In  the 
meantime,  as  she  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
London  herself,  she  despatched  Lord  Herries  to 
superintend  her  interests  there ;  and  shortly  af- 
terwards, it  being  represented  to  her  that  her  per- 
son was  not  in  safety  so  long  as  she  continued  so 
near  the  Borders,  she  consented  to  be  removed 
forther  into  England,  and  was  conveyed  to  Bolton 

I  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  2B3. 
§  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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Castle,  a  M«t  of  Lovd  Scroope,  m  the  Noftk  RmI^ 
ing  of  Y4M4f8liire.  * 

The  liegeot  Mnrray,  on  his  fmt,  nm  any  ikmg 
Imt  inaetire.  He  forced  the  Earl  of  Uuntly,  who 
luid  ceHeeted  upwards  of  SdOO  smii,  and  was 
laarcliing  to  the  Q«een'«  assMtance  when  he  Iteaid 
af  the  mifortanaCe  baittie  of  Langnde,  io  retka  to 
ihe  North,  and  diitead  the  groaler  part  ^  hit 
troope;  he  put  to  flight  the  veanmB  of  the  Queen  a 
army,  which  had  been  again  gathered  by  Afgyia 
and  €a88i]s  ;  and,  aseerobHsg  a  Parlkanem,  he  pro- 
cared  acte  of  for<ieit»'e  and  haaMnneaa  agninBt 
many  of  the  most  powerful  Lords  -of  the  opponte 
party.  Elizabeth,  perGd¥ing  bis  ancceee»  luMtna 
desire  to  check  the  progress  of  ibis  asiffped  .bbAs 
rity,  whatever  ppsfeseions  to  the  eoalFaiy  ^she 
chose  to  make  to  Mary.    On  ihe  '6th  of  J«na»  ahs 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  6. — Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
£reii  at  Carlisle,  Mary  was  ahrays  strictly  wrfUihed.  In 
one  of  his  leUers  to  Cecil,  Knoliys  vnhes  thus ; — «  lfc»- 
tercUy,  her  Gr&ce  MPent  out  at  «  poitem,  to  walk  »n  tt# 
playing  green,  towards  ^otiaod ;  and  we,  with  twemtj*- 
two  ^alberdeers,  diverse  gentlemen  and  ofber  servants, 
waited  upon  her.  About  twenty  of  her  retinue  played  trt 
Veot-ball  before  her  the  space  of  Kwo  hours,  very  etrongly* 
4dir)bly,  and  akilfully,— withc«u  any  IbiiJ  plngf  iiSeT4^4im 
smallness  of  their  ball  occasioning  their  fair  play.  And 
before  yesterday,  since  our  coming,  she  went  but  twice 
out  of  the  town,  once  to  the  like  play  of  4bot4>an,  in  llie 
"Wine  plaoe,  and  onoe  she  «K>de  out «  huflftbig  llM4ieni,«iM 
^lopimr  .^so  fmt  u^on  every  etocsasioB,  and  ber  wibefe 
retioue  being  so  well  horsedlf  that  we,  i^on  experience 
thereof,  doubting  that,  upon  a  set  course,  some  of  licr 
fKends  out  of  Scotland  mi^it  invade  and  assault  tis  open 
abe  «u4den,  (for  to  «eseue.and  take  'hv  ft«n  ui  -;  «ve  iiMMi 
hereafter,  if  any  such  riding  pastimes  be  required  that 
^ay,  so  much  to  fear  the  endangering  of  her  person  by 
some  sudden  invasion  df  her  Enemies,  that  she  must  hold 
us  excused,  in  that -behalf.  " 
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wrote  Murray *&  letter,  in  which  she  addressed- 
him  as  her  '^  right  trusty,  and  right  well-heloved 
cottsin ; "  told  him  falsely  that  the  Queeh  of  Scots 
had  confided  to  her  the  examination  of  the  differ- 
ences between  herself  and  her  snbjects ;  and  ad-  ^ 
vised  him  to  take  such  steps  as  would  place  hid 
own  side  of  the  question  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view.  Mumy  had  no  objection  to  make 
Elizabeth  the  umpire  between  himself  and  his  sis- 
ter, well  assured  that  she  would  ultimately  decide 
in  his  favour,  lest  the  rival,  whom  she  had  once 
found  so  formidable,  should  again  become  a  source 
of  jeidousy  and  alarm. 

But  Mary  had  never  dreamt  of  appealing  to 
Elizabeth  as  to  a  judge,  and  she  now  learned  with 
indignation  that  her  rebellious  nobles  were  to  be  en- 
couraged to  come  before  that  Queen  on  the  same 
footing  with  herself.  When  she  asked  for  a  personal 
interview,  it  was  that  she  might  speak  to  her  cousin 
as  to  a  friend  and  equal,  of  the  wrongs  she  had 
suffered.  She  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  satisfy 
the  English  Queen,  as  soon  as  they  conversed  to- 
gether, of  her  innocence  from  all  the  charges  which  - 
had  been  brought  against  her ;  but  she  was  not  to 
degrade  herself  by  entering  into  a  controversy  with 
her  subjects  regarding  these  charges.  Accordingly, 
88  soon  as  she  discovered  Elizabeth's  insidious  po- 
licy, she  addressed  a  letter  to  her,  in  which  she  o- 
penly  protested  against  it.  The  letter  was  in  French^ 
and  to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  Madam,  my  good  sister,  I  came  into  your 
dominions  to  ask  your  assistance,  and  not  to  save 
my  life.  Scotland  and  the  world  have  not  re- 
nounced me.  I  was  conscious  of  innocence ;  I 
was  disposed  to  lay  all  my  transactions  before 
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yon;  and  I  waawUMzi^  to  do  yov  hononri  by 
making  yon  the  restorer  oi  a  Qoeen.  BxA  yoa 
hftTe  afforded  me  no  aid,  and  no  consolation.  Yoa 
et«a  deny  me  admittance  to  your  preaence.  I 
escaped  from  a  prison,  aad  1  am  again  a  captire. 
Can  it  expose  yon  to  censnise,  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  nnlortnnate  ?  Yon  reeei^ed  my 
bastard  brother  when  he  was  in  open  lebellioii; 
I  am  m  Ptincess,  and  yonr  eqnid,  and  yon  i«fiiae 
me  this  indnlgeace.  Permit  me  Umn  to  leave 
yonr  daninioas*  Your  severity  eneovrages  mj 
eneminB>  intimidates  my  friends,  and  is  naost  md- 
ly  destructiire  to  my  initeresta*  You  keep  me  ia 
fettem,  mid  aflow  my  j  enemies  to  ooB^er  my 
niaim.  I  am  defenoeleas;  and  they  <ei^y  my  an^ 
tfaority,  possess  tfaems^lTes  of  my  reviensMS,  and 
hold  ont  to  me  the  points  of  their  awwds.  In  the 
raiseraMe  condition  to'  whkh  I  am  reduced,  yoa 
infite  them  to  accuse  i^e.  Is  it  too  small  a  mi»- 
fortnne  for  me  to  1o^  my  kingdom  ?  Must  I, 
aUoy  he  robbed  of  my  integrity  and  my  xepata- 
tion  ?  Excuse  me,  if  I  npfok  withont  dissimnla- 
tlon.  In  your  doraintons  I  will  not  answer  Is 
their  «a)umnxie8  and  ciimmatkms.  To  yon,  in  a 
perseiMi  cmiference,  I « ahali  at  all  times  be  ready 
to  vindicate  my  condwft ;  but  to  sink  myself  into 
a  level  with  my  rebellious  sabjeds,  and  to  he  a 
paity  in  a  enit  or  Uia^  with  them,  is  an  indigDity 
so  vile,  that  I  can  nevepr  submit  to  it.  I  can  die, 
but  I  cannot  meet  dishonour.  Consult,  I  conjnffe 
you,  what  is  right  and  toroper,  and  entkle  yourself 
to  my  warmest  gratitude ;  or,  if  yon  are  inc^ned 
not  to  know  me  as  a  sister,  and  to  widiboM  your 
kindness,  abstain  ait  least  from  rigour  and  i^s- 
•ice.     Be  neither  my  nnewy  nor  my  friend  ;  pre- 
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serve  yourself  in  the  eoklness  of  aeatrality ;  asd 
let  me  be  indebted  to  otber  prmces  for  my  re^ 
establishment  in  my  kingdoi». "  * 

Unmoved  by  the  forcible  representations  contain* 

ed  in  this  and  other  letters,  Elizabeth  resolred  to  treat 

the  Queen  of  Scots  only  with  greater  severity  thatt 

before,  in  the  hope  of  intimidating  her  into  a  com« 

plianee  with  her  wishes.     It  was  with  this  view 

that  she  had  removed  her  to  Bolton,  where  she 

took  care  that  she  should  be  strictly  guarded,  and 

not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  loyal 

part  of  her  Scottish  subjects.     Lord  Fleming,  too, 

whom  Mary  wished  to  send  as  her  ambassador  to 

France,  was  stopped  ;  and  she  was  given  distinct* 

ly  to  understand,  that  she  must  not  expect  any  of 

her  commands  to  be  obeyed,  unless  they  met  with 

Elizabeth's  approval.    The  English  Privy  Conneil, 

of  course,  sanctioned  their  Sovereign's  severity ;  and 

gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that,  until  an  in^iutry  had 

taken  place  into  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Scottish 

Queen,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  honour  or 

safety  of  the  realm  to  afford  her  the  aid  she  required* 

The  result  of  all  these  machination8,*-a  resnh 

which  Elizabeth  contrived  to  bring  about  with  the 

most  consummate  art,-*^w!Bs,  that  Mary  agreed  to 

nominate  CommisaionevB  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Mur«> 

ray  and  the  Lords  associated  with  him,  and  to  author*- 

ize  them,  before  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 

Elizabeth,  to  state  the  grievances  of  which  their  mis- 

ti^ds,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  eo9]plained.     Murray 

approved  of  this  arrangement,  because  he  foresaw 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  95.— >Stuait,  vctl.  i.  p»  900.  It 
is  of  Dr  Stuart's  translation  that  we  liave  availed  our.- 
selves. 
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froB  the  fint  how  it  wovld  end ;  and  Maiy  coar 
■ented  to  it»  becviae  she  was  led  to  belieTB,  tbaft 
Murrmy  and  his  acoomplioes  were  siimmoned  sole- 
\j  that  they^  might  answer  to  her  Gomplaints. 
Well  aware  that  their  answer  could  not  he  satisfeo- 
Uny,  she  fondly  imagined  that  she  would  soon  be 
reatored  to  the  power  they  had  nsorped. 

The  important  Confertnte^  as  it  was  termed, 
between  the  three  sets  of  Commissioners^  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Yoik.  Mary's  Commis- 
aionerB  were  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Lords 
Herriea,  Livingston,  and  Boyd,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
Commendator  of  Kilwinning,  Sir  John  G<Hxlon  of 
Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Coekbnni  of  Stirling.  * 
Mnrray  associated  with  himself  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, Bothwell,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  I^tcaim,  Com- 
mendator of  Donfermlin,  and  Lord  Lindsay.  Mac- 
gill  and  Balnaves,  two  civilians,  Buchanan,  whose 
pen  was  always  at  the  Regent's  command  *<  through 
good  report  and  bad  report,"  Secretary  Maitland, 
and  one  or  two  others,  came  with  them  as  legal 
advisers  and  literary  assistants.  ||  On  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Commissioners  were  Thomas  Ho- 
ward Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Ratcliffe  Earl  of 
Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler ;  and  they  were  in- 
vested with  fall  authority  to  arrange  all  the  di£Per- 
ences  and  controversies  existing  between  her  *'  dear 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  33. 

II  iBuchanan,  book  xix.  It  is  worth  remarking,  iha^^af 
these  particular  friends  of  Murray,  the  two  Commission- 
era,  Lord  Lindsay  and  the  Commendator  of  Dimfennlin, 
and  the  two  lawyers,  Macgill  and  fial naves,  sat  on  the  trial 
of  Bothwell  when  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Yet 
they  afterwards  accused  the  Queen  of  consenting  to  an  un- 
fair trial. 
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sister  and  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  **  and 
James^arl  of  Murray.  * 

On  the  4th  of  October  1568,  the  conference 
was  opened  with  much  solemnity  at  York.    "  The 
great  abilities  of  the  deputies  on  both  sides, "  ob- 
serves Robertson,  '*  the  dignity  of  the  judges  be- 
fore whom  they  were  to  appear,  the  high  rank  of 
the  peftons  whose  cause  was  to  be  heard,  and  the 
importance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  rendered  the 
whole  transaction  no  less  illustrious  than  it  was 
singular.     The  situation  in  which  Elizabeth  ap- 
peared on  this  occasion,  strikes  us  with  an  air  of 
magnificence.     Her  rival,  an  independent  queen^ 
and  the  heir  of  an  ancient  race  of  monarchs,  was 
a  prisoner  in  her  hands,  and  appeared,  by  her  am- 
bassadors, before  her  tribunal.     The  Regent  of 
Scotland,  who  represented  the  Majesty,  and  pos- 
sessed the  authority  of  a  king,  stood  in  person  at 
her  bar,  and  the  hte  of  a  kingdom,  whose  power 
her  ancestors  had  often  dreaded,  but  could  never 
subdue,   was  now  absolutely  at  her   disposal. " 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  '^mag- 
nificence "  of  power  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  the  manner  in  which  that  power  has  been  ac- 
quired ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that,  by  se- 
cretly and  diligently  fomenting  civil  disturbances 
in  Scotland,  Elizabeth  first  attacked  Mary  s  peace, 
and  then  undermined  her  authority,  and  that,  hav- 
ing subsequently  assumed  the  mask  of  a  friend, 
only  to  conceal  the  scowl  of  an  enemy,  she  bad 
forcibly  arrogated  the  rank  of  a  judge,  her  <*  air 
of  magnificence  "  is  discovered  to  be  little  else 
than  stage-trick. 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  Part  ii.  p.  3. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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The  **  InstrnctioM  "  given  to  lier  Cammiattoa- 
en,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  show  that 
ker  desire  whs  not  to  extlogaishy  but   to  en- 
courage ammottttes  between  ^e  Queen  of  Seole 
and  her  subjects.     She  had  previoudy  assured 
Mary,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  send  CommissioiH 
ers  to  York  at  all,  that  so  fax  from  intending  to 
use  any  form  or  process  by  which  her  subjects 
should  become  her  accusers,  '*  she  meant  ratb^  to 
have  such  of  them>  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  shonkl 
name,  called  into  the  reahn,  to  be  charged  with 
auch  crimes  as  the  said  Queen  should  please  te 
obfect  against  them ;  and  if  un^  form  of  judg- 
ment skmiki  be  used^  it  ahoM  be  against  thm*  "* 
But  as  soon  as  she  had  persuaded  Mary,  by  these 
^ecious  promises,  to  come  into  Court,  she  re- 
solved to  alter  the  featuros  oi  the  caase.     She  in- 
structed her  Commissaonors  to  listen  particuiaily 
to  the  requests  and  oomplamts  of  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, and  to  assure  him  privatoly,  that  if  be  ewUd 
prove  Mary  to  have  be^  implicated  in  her  hus- 
band's murder,  she  should  never  be  restored  to  the 
throne.     Nay,  she  went  further ;  she  desired  it  to 
be  intimated  to  the  Regent,  that  evea.  though  he 
could  not  prove  Mary's  guilt,  yet,  that  if  be  emi^ 
attach  sufficient  suspicion  to  her,  it  would  be  left 
to  himself  and  his  friends  to  determine  under  whst 
conditions  they  would  again  consent  to  leceire 
her  into  Scotlamd.     This  was  as  mw^  encourage- 
tamit  as  Murray  could  desire ;  for  he  knew  that,  hy 
artifice  and  e&rentery,  a  shade  of  susptcion  might  be 
made  to  attach  itself  even  to  the  most  perfect.  Mary  s 
Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  though  doubt* 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  Part  I.  p.  12. 
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iflg  vmtk  the  impartmlity  of  ^  P«^  which 
Wolt  tt>  aribbnite  between  than,  felt  strong  in 
the  justice  ef  thev  cause ;  and  after  protesting 
that  tbeff  efipearanoe  was  not  to  be  construed 
as  implying  any  surrender  of  her  independence 
on  the  part  of  their  mistresS)  or  of  feudal  inferi- 
ority to  the  Crown  of  England,  ^y  proceeded 
t6  ^ve  m  ihi^  complaint.  It  contained  a  short  re- 
view of  the  injuries  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  ntf- 
fered  sines  her  OMrriage  wiUi  Both  Well; — of  the 
]!%bellion  of  Morten  and  otfaen,-«-of  her  vi^nntary 
sul^etf^  at  Carberry  Hiil,->-of  her  imprisonment 
in  Loeh-Leyeuy-^of  the  abdication  that  had  been 
feroed  from  her,-i-df  the  coronation  ef  her  infent 
son,  and  the  assumed  regency  of  the  £eri  of  Mur* 
ray,-^of  her  defeikt  at  Langside, — ^and  of  the  un- 
dui^l  conduct  in  w^ch  the  R^;ent  had  since 
Iksraevered.  * 

To  this  complaint  it  was  answered,  at  great 
lengthy  by  Murray,  that  the  Earl  of  BothweH  bar* 
ing  fetH^bly  carried  off  the  person  of  the  Queen  to^ 
the  Cilstle  of  Dunbar,  and  kept  her  there  a  pri- 
eener  for  some  time,  bad,  in  the  end,  suddenly 
accomplished  **  a  pretended  marriage, "  wbM, 
Ctttafiiiiiing  the  nobility  in  the  belief  that  the  Earl 
was  the  chief  author  of  the  murder  of  the  King, 
made  them  determine  to  take  up  arms  to  relieve 
those  who  were  unjustly  calumniated,  and  to  res- 
cue the  Queen  from  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant,  who 
had  presumptnottdy  attempted  to  ravish  and  marry 
her,  though  he  could  neither  be  her  lawful  hus- 
band, iior  she  his  lawful  wife; — that  Bothwell 

•  Goodall,  vol.  11.  p.  128. 
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CBme  sgwiist  these  nobiiity,  ^'  leading  the  Qaeeti 
in  his  company,  as  a  defi»ice  and  doak  to  his 
wickedness ;"  bat  that,  as  the  qoaitel  was  intended 
only  agiainst  him,  the  Qneen  was  received  by  the 
nobles,  and  led  by  them  into  Edinburgh,  as  soon 
as  she  consented  to  part  from  the  Earl ; — that  she 
was  then  requested  to  agree  that  the  mordererB 
should  be  punished,  and  that  the  pretended  mar> 
riage  into  which  she  had  been  led,  should  be  dia- 
solved ; — ^that  to  this  request  she  only  answered, 
by  rigorously  menacing  all  who  had   taken  up 
arms  in  her  cause,  and  declaring  she  would  sur- 
render her  realm  altogether,  *^  so  she  might  be  suf- 
fered to  possess  the  murderer  of  her  husbuid ;" — 
that,  perceiving  the  inflexibility  of  her  mind,  they 
had  been  compelled  to  ^'  sequestrate  her  person  " 
lor  a  season; — that,  during  this  time,  she  had 
voluntarily  renounced  the    Government,   finding 
herself  wearied   by  its  fatigues,  and  perceiving 
that  bhe  and  her  people  could  not  well  agree ; 
and  that  she  had  Appointed,  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  the  Earl  of  Murray  R^ent  of  the 
realm,  and  that  every  thing  he  had  done  since 
bad  been  in  accordance  with  the  legal  authori- 
ty with  which  she  had  thus  invested  him  ; — and 
that  he  therefore  required,  in  behalf  of  his  So* 
vereign  Lord  the  King,  to  be  allowed  peaceably 
to  enjoy  and  govern  the  country.  * 

The  '*  Reply''  of  Mary's  Commissioners,  to  this 
feeble  and  disingenuous  '<  Answer"  of  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  was  quite  as  candid  as  it  was  con- 
elusive.     It  was  stated  for  Mary,  that,  so  far  from 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  14^ 
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hUTitig  heeti  ftware,  at  the  time  of  her  nrerriage,  that 
B^thwell  wi»  '*  known,"  or  *<  affirmed/'  to  be  the 
**  chief  author  "  of  the  holtible  mnrder  coBimitted 
on  her  late  hnsbanci,  she  had  seen  him  solemnly 
acqniued  of  all  suspicion  1»y  a  regular  trial,  ac- 
43(M^duig  to  the  kwB  of  the  realm,  and  ihat  most  of 
her  principal  nobility  had  solicited  her  to  accepi 
of  him  as  a  husband,  pmmising  him  sertioe,  and  heir 
Highness  loyal  obedience, — not  one  of  them,  ei- 
ther before  or  after  the  marriage,  haying  warned 
her  to  avoid  it,  or  expressed  their  discontent  with 
it,  till  they  suddenly  tippeared  in  arma  ;^-1[hat,  at ' 
Carberry  HiH,  she  wilKngly  parted  with  Bothwell, 
«U9  they  tfaemselres  had  seen  ;  but  thai,  if  he  w«re 
in  tralli  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  which 
filhe  did  not  then  believe)  they  were  -to  blame  Ibr 
perttittting  him  to  escape  ;^-^tl]»t,  upon  being  taken 
'ktto  Edinburgh,  where  they  had  promised  to  rever- 
ence her  as  their  Qu^n,  i^e  found  herself  treated 
as  their  captive  ;^^that,  so  ht  from  showing  «iy 
^yeraevering attachment  to  Bothweli,  she  repeatedly 
dieclar^d  it  to  be  her  wish,  that  the  estates  of  tlie 
realm  should  ocamine  Into  all  the  charges  which 
had  been  made  against  him ;"— that,  nOtirithstanding, 
^he  had  been  forcibly  carried  eS  under  ahade  of 
Ifiight,  and  imprisoned  against  her  wiM  in  the  Caa^ 
tie  of  Loch-Leven,  whei^e  she  was  aft^nmrds  made 
to  subscribe  instruments  of  abdication,  only  through 
the  fear  of  present  deatli  ;'^tibat,   consequently, 
llie  pretended  coronation  of  her  son  was  an  unlaw- 
fed  and  treasonable  proceeding,  and  the  pretended 
HtMnination  of  the  Earl  of  M utray  as  Regent,  a 
proof  of  itself  that  force  and  fraud  had  been  used ; 
for,  even  supposit)g  she  had  been  willing  to  abdi- 
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cate,  if  ahe  had  been  left  to  her  own  free  choiciy 
there  were  others  whom  she  would  have  preferred 
to  appcMttt  to  the  chief  role  daring  her  son's  mino- 
rity ;— -that»  therefore,  she  requ^ed  the  Queen  of 
Eogbind  to  support  and  fortify  her  in  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  and  goyemment  of  her  realm,  and 
to  declare  the  pretended  authority  usurped  by  o- 
thers  null  from  the  beginning.  § 

'*  So  far, "  says  Hume,  "  the  Queen  of  Scots 
seemed  plainly  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  con* 
test ;  and  the  English  Commissioners  might  hare 
been  surprised,  that  Murray  had  made  so  weak  a 
defence.  "     The  truth  is,  that  not  only  were  the 
English  Commissioners  surprised,  but  the  Regent 
himself  felt  painfully  conscious,  that  he  bad  en- 
tirely failed  to  offer  eyen  a  plausible  pretext  for  the 
dethronement  of  his  sister,  a^id  his  own  usurpa- 
tion.    Elizabeth  also,  anxious  as  she  was  to  be- 
friend him,  saw  that  she  would  be  imperatiyely 
required,  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  good 
government,  to  take  measures  against  him,  were 
ibe  discussion  allowed  to  terminate  at  the  point 
to  which  it  had  now  been  Inrought.     Means  were 
therefore  taken  to  inform  Murray,  that  unless  he 
was  able  to  strengthen  his  case,  and  ^  bring  his 
charges  more  directly  home,  the  matter  would  in 
all  probability  go  against  him.     Upon  this  the 
Regent  held  a  consultation  with  his  friends.  Main- 
land and  Buchanan,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing 
into  play  anew  device,  which  had  been  prepared  aa 
a  corps-de-raserve,  was  by  all  of  them  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged.    Though  no  evidence  had  been  ad* 

§  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  162L 
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floced  agaiast  her,  Mary  had  already  been  accused 
l^  her  brother  of  having  had  a  share  in  the  murder 
of  Daruley.  But  as  the  charge  was  made  soon  after 
his  return  from  France,  it  was  strongly  suspected 
to  have  been  invented  only  to  justify  himself  for 
retaining  her  in   Loch-Leven.      Now,  however, 
seeing  the  emergency  of  his  affairs,  he  determined 
that  something  like  evidence  of  its  truth  should  be 
produced.     This  evidence  consisted  of  a  collection 
of  certain  letters  and  sonnets,  alleged  to  be  in 
the  Queen  s  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  containing  passages  which  testified  at 
once  her  love  for  him,  and  her  guilt  towards  Dam- 
ley.     But  here  the  question  very  naturally  occurs, 
why  these  important  documents  should  not  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  con- 
ference ;  and  as  Robertson,  in  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  the  delay,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a 
mistake,  it  will  be  worth  while  examining,  for  a 
moment,  the  soundness  of  his  hypothesis. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Elizabeth*s  principal 
Commissioner,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
her  nobility,  and,  since  Mary's  arrival  in  England, 
he  had  formed  the  ambitious  project  of  ascend- 
ing the  Scottish  throne  by  means  of  a  marriage 
with  her.  With  this  view,  he  had  already  engag- 
ed extensively  in  secret  intrigues,  and  had,  in  par- 
ticular, prevailed  on  Lethington  to  approve  of  his 
plans,  and  promise  him  his  support.  But  Robert- 
son asserts  further,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
York,  he  won  over  Murray  also  to  his  views,  and 
persuaded  him  to  keep  bade,  for  a  time,  the  hea- 
viest part  of  his  accusation  against  Maiy,  that  her 
character  might  not  be  so  fatally  blackened.     The 
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lmtorian*8  assertion,  tiowerer,  is  unsnppbrted'fiy 
the  evidence  he  adduces  in  its  fkvotir,  his  refer- 
ences to  Anderson,  to  Goodall,  and  te  his  own 
Appendix,  being  quite  tmsatisiactory.  Whaterer 
promises  Murray  may,  at  a  subsequent  date,  have 
made  to  Norfolk,  it  clearly  appears  that  no  charge 
against  Mary  was  delayed  one  hour  at  York,  in 
consequence  of  any  understanding  between  thes^ 
two  noblemen. 

It  had  been  all  along  the  Regent's  determination, 
not  to  have  recourse  to  the  letters,  if  he  could 
make  out  a  case  without  them ;  and  even  after 
he  perceived  that  he  would  require  their  aid,  he  did 
not  produce  them  openly,  till  they  had  been  'first 
shown  privately  to  the  English  Commissioners,  and 
their  opinion  obtained  concerning  them.     It  wss 
on  the  4th  of  October  that  the  conference  com- 
menced; and  on  the  10th,  Lethington,  Macgilly 
and  Buchanan,  in  a  secret  interview  with  Norfolk, 
Sussex,  and  Sadler,  Isid  before  tiiem  the  myS' 
terions  documents.     The  nature  of  their  contents 
was  communicated  to  Elizabeth  on  the  lltb,  and 
she  was  requested  to  mention  in  reply,  whether, 
when  publicly  adduced  and  authenticated,  they 
would  be   sufficient  to  secure  Mary's   condem- 
nation.   Murray,  therefore,  cannot  at  this  time, 
have  entered  into  any  agreement  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  for,  so  far  from  keeping  back  his 
box-fall  of  letters,  he  was  nervously  anxious  to  as- 
certain, as  speedily  as  possible,  whether  Elizal>^^ 
would  attach  any  weight  to  them,  or  allow  tbem 
to  be  branded  as  palpable  forgeries.  Had  Robert- 
son attended  a  little  mote  to  dates,  he  wouki  have 
discovered,  that  so  far  from  wishing  to  favour  the 
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TiewB  q£  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Murray  informed 
Elixabeth  regarding  the  letters  and  their  contents, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  gave  in  his  first  "  An- 
swer "  to  Mary  8  CommissionerB.  Nor  had  these 
letters  been  entirely  unheard  of  till  now;  for,  though 
they  had  never  been  exhibited,  they  had  been  ex- 
pressly alluded  to  nearly  a  year  beifore,  in  an  act 
pabliilied  by  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council,  on  the 
4th  of  December  156  7^  in  which  it  was  asserted, 
that  by  the  discovery  of  certain  of  the  Queen's 
private  letters,  sent  by  her  to  the  Earl  of  Both  well, 
it  was  ^^  most  certain  that  she  was  art  and  part  of 
the  actual  device  and  deed  of  the  murder  of  the 
King.  "  *  The  same  assertion  was  subsequently 
repeated,  founded  upon  \he  same  alleged  proof,  in 
one  of  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament^called  by  Murray. 
The  only  legitimate  conclusion  therefore  to  be 
drawn  from  his  unwillingness  to  bring  forward 
these  letters  at  York,  and  make  good,  by  their 
means  the  sole  charge  against  the  Queen  which 
could  justify  his  usurpation  of  her  authority,  is, 
that  he  was  afraid  to  expose  such  fabrications 
to  the  eye  of  day,  until  he  should  have  received 
Elizabeth's  assurance  that  she  would  treat  them 
.with  becoming  consideration,  and  asiugn  to  them 
an  air  of  importance,  even  though  forgery,  with 
brazen  audacity,  was  stamped  upon  their  face,  f 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  letters,  and 
reflected  on  the  turn  which  they  might  give  to 
the  case,   she   determined   on   taking  the  whole 

*   Goodall,  vo).  ii.  p.  62. 

i  We  do  not  at  present  stop  the  course  of  our  narratiTO 
to  examine  these  letters  more  minutelyy  but  we  shiji  <l0* 
vote  some  time  ta  their  considcnitioii  afterwards* 
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of  the  proceedings  under  her  own  iaitnedhite  e»-' 
perintendance,  and  with  thn  view  removed  the 
conference  from  York  to  Weetmmeter.  To  the 
Commissioners  prenously  appointed,  she  there 
added  the  Earls  of  Arandel  and  Leicester,  Lord 
Clinton,  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  and  Sir  Wtiliam  Cec^. 
Mary  at  first  expressed  satistetion  at  this  neir 
arrangement,  but  serenJ  circmnstances  soon  oe- 
curred  which  proved,  that  no  favour  was  intended 
to  her  by  the  change.  That  which  galled  her  most, 
was  the  marked  attention  paid  to  die  Earl  of  Mni^ 
ray.  Thongh  Elizabeth  refiised  Mary  a  personal 
interview,  she  admitted  her  rebellions  Imither  te 
tiiat  honcmr,  and  thus  glaringly  deriated  from  tlk% 
hnpartiality  which  ought  to  have  been  observed 
by  an  umpire.  Accordingly,  the  Qneen  <tf  Scoti 
commanded  her  Commissioners,  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  and  Lord  Herries,  to  complain  of  thm  in* 
justice.  Not  to  be  received  into  Elizabeth  s  pre» 
sence,  she  could  regard  in  no  other  light  but  as 
an  assumption  of  superiority, — a  parade  of  rigid 
righteousness, — and  an  affected  dread  of  con- 
tamination, which,  whilst  it  was  meant  to  im- 
ply the  purity  of  the  maiden  Que^i,  umed  at 
exciting  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  another.  Con- 
tinuing to  believe  that  her  Scottish  rebels  had  been 
called  before  the  English  Commissioners  at  her  in- 
stance, Mary  had  consented  that  her  representaliveB 
should  proceed  from  York  to  Westminster,  to  make 
her  complaints  as  a  free  Sovereign.  In  her  in- 
structions to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him,  she  expressly  told  them,  that 
the  i^nferenoe  was  appointed  ''  only  for  making 
a  pacification  between  her  and  her  rebellious  sub- 
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jcetSy  and  retloring  her  to  hee  realm  and  au« 
tborilf  • "    She  never  lost  ng^  of  the  kct,  that 
■he  did  not  appeal  to  ElizaJbeth  as  a  suppHanti 
but  as  an  equal;  and  she  always  took  eare  to 
Reserve  high  and  dignified  gronad.     But  to  de^ 
part  from  thb^  and  bc^re  the  trihunal  of  Hamp* 
ton  Coorty  in  which  such  men  as  Cecil  were  able 
to  procure  any  deeisiim  they  chose,  to  undertake 
to  answer  every  calumnioos  charge  which  mig^t 
he^lvonght  against  her,  never  entered  inko  her  ima* 
lotion.  ^  It  is  not  unknown  to  us/*  she  wrote  to 
her  Commissioners  from  Bohon,   ^'  how  hurtful 
and  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  us,  our  posterity 
and  realm,  to  enter  into  foreign  judgment  or  arbi* 
trenent  before  the  Queen  our  good  sister,  her 
Gottndl,  or  Commissicniers,  either  for  our  estate, 
Crown,  dignity  or  hoDOur ;— ^we  will  and  command 
yon,  therefore,  that  you  pass  to  the  presence  of  ewt 
said  dearest  sister,  her  Council  and  Commission* 
ers,  and  there,  in  our  name,  extend  our  clemency 
toward  onr  disobedient  sulijects,  and  give  them 
f^ipointment  for  their  offices  committed  agunst 
us  and  our  realm, — so  that  they  may  live,  in  time 
coming,  in  surety  under  us  their  head.  "*-**<  And,  in 
ease  they  will  otherwise  proceed,  then  we  will  and 
command  you  to  dissolve  this  present  diet  and  ne* 
golaatiiMi,  and  proceed  no  further  therein,  for  the 
causes  foresaid.  ^*  § 

It  may  well  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  when 
Mary  heard  of  Elizabeth's  kuid  and  familiar  treat- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  '<  the  principal  of  her 
rebels,  "  she  was  not  a  littie  indignant.  She  im* 
mediately  sent  word  to  her  Commissioneni,  that, 

§  Goodall,  voL  u.  p.  18@. 
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bcfbra  pfOOBeding  a  step  far^r  in  the  negediK 
tkm,  she  caneidered  it  right  that  she  should  be 
p«t  on  St  least  an  eqnal  footiBg  with  the  pretended 
Regent,— -for  she  did  not  choose  that  greater  re- 
spect should  be  shown  to  her  rebeb  than  to  her  and 
her  true  snbjects.     There  were  other  three  poiats, 
of  whieh  she  thought  she  had  also  just  cause  to 
complaia.    Firs^  &at  though  she  had  come  into 
England  on  the  assurance  of  friendship,  and  of  ber 
own  free  will,  she  had  not  only  seen  no  steps  ta- 
ken to  restore  her  to  her  realm  and  audlority,  but 
had  most  unexpectedly  found  herself  detained  a 
prisoneri   and   her  confiaenent  •  rendered   closer 
every  day ; — second^  that  though,  atE^izabetfa's  re* 
quest,  she  had  desired  her  loyal  subjects  iir  Scot- 
land to  abstain  from  hostilities,  yet  the  Earl  of 
Murray  had  not  been  pieTMSted  from  molestmg 
wid  invading  them ;— «id^  thirdy  that  having  ai- 
raady  established  the  utter  groundlessness  of  die 
charges  brought  against  her,   instead  of  finding 
herself  reinstated  on  her  throne,  the  conforence  Ind 
been  merely  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  where 
she  could  not  communicate  with  her  Commissioneit 
so  frequently  and  speedily  as  was  necessary.    In 
consideration  of  these  premises,  and  especially  in 
consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, **  you  shall  break  the  conference,"  she  conti- 
nued, <'  and  proceed  no  further  therein,  -  but  take 
your  leave,  and  come  away.     And  if  our  sister 
allege  that,  at  the  beginning,  she  were  content  our 
cause  should  be  conferred  on  by  CommiesioneiS) 
it  is  true.    But  since  our  principal  rebels  have  fret 
access  towards  her  to  accuse  us  in  her  presence, 
and  the  same  is  denied  to  us,  personally  to  de- 
V  innocence,  and  answer  to  their  ctdumnies, 


Iwing  lield  us  priBoser,  'and-  tnuispoitM  tom  pfaoir 
to  place,  ifaough  we  came  into  her  realnli  of  o«r 
free  will,  to  seek  her  support  and  jiaUinl  amity*; 
we  bame  Tesolved  to  havB  nothing  fortlier  conferred 
on,  except  we  be  preomt  before  her,  as  the  said 
rebels. "  § 

^  In  the  mean  time^  before  these  lettem  arrived^ 
the  Commissioners  had  hdid  several  stttiilga  at 
Westminster;  and  Elizabeth  having  perEOnaUy 
lalormed  Murray,  that  if  he  would  accnse  tho 
Ciaeen  of  Scots  of  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
Damky,  and  produce  the  letters  he  had  in  hia 
possession,  she  would  anthoriae  his  contiauiioce 
in  the  R^pency,  he  no  longer  hesitated.  On: the 
g6th  of  November,  after,  protesting  that  he  had 
been  anxious  to  save,  as  loig.as  possible,  die  wsh 
Aer  of  lus  gracious  King,  Jamea  VL,  from  th^'pert 
petual  infemy  whidi  the  discovery  of  bar  ahtoi* 
srouTd  attach  to  her,  and  that  he  was  now  forced 
to  disclose  it,  in  his  own  defence,  because  tit  was 
maintained,  that  his  previous  answer  to  the  comt 
plaint  made  against  htm  wss  not  suifideaty;  Murp 
ray,  iaoonjunction  with  his  coHeagues,  preseated 
to  the  English  Commissioiieis  an  <^Kk''  to  thjeSr 
^<  Answer,"  in  which  they  formally  charged  Mary 
•with  the  muider.  As.  to  the  reluctance  so  hypocrif 
tfcaliy  avowed,  it  has  been  already  8eito»;that'B0  fbr 
•bade  as  December  1667,  precisely  theeane  thargci 
•tiiou^  unsupported  by  any  evidence^  was  brought 
Ibrward  in  the  Scottish  Psrliament ;  and  having 
then  served  its  purpose,  was  allowed  to  lie  dor* 
mant  for  eleven  months.    It  is  true,  that  there  was 

§  GodaUj  vol  ii.  p.  184j.  j 
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iheDy  no  leas  than  now,  a  palpable  contradicttoB  be* 
tween  this  accusation,  and  ^be  grounds  wMeh  had 
always  previously  been  assignedy  both  for  Mary's 
**  seqaestration  "  in  Lo<^-Leven,  and  her  alle^ 
▼ohinlBiy  abdication.  It  was  not  till  the  public 
mtad  had  been  inflamed,  and  till  opposing  mteir 
€8ts  contributed  to  involve  the  truth  in  obacmity, 
that  the  notorious  fact  was  denied  or  concealed, 
that  Mary  had  been  forced  into. an  onwillii^;  nnf* 
liage  with  Bothwell,  and  that  her  abduction,  aad 
imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  were  tfaem* 
aelves  an  answer  to  any  suspicion,  that  she  ww  one 
of  his  aocompltces  in  Damley's  slaughter.  But  now 
^t  Mary  was  a  prisoner,  in  the  hands  of  a  jealoBs 
rival,  the  Regent  naturally  supposed,  that  some 
contradictions  would  be  overlooked ;  and  att  it 
mice,  assuming  a  tone  of  the  utmost  coDfideDoe» 
and  undertaking  ^*  to  manifest  the  naked  troth,' 
he  ventured  on  couching  his  assertion  in  these 
terms: — **  It  is  certain,  and  we  boldly  and  constant- 
ly affirm,  that  as  James,  some  time  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  horrible  and 
unworthy  murder,  perpetrated  in  the  peraon  of 
King  Henry,  of  good  memory,  father  to  onr  So- 
vereign Lord,  and  the  Queen's  lawful  husband,— 
eo  was  she  of  the  fore-knowledge,  counsel,  and  de- 
vice, peiauader  and  commander  of  the  said  mnrder 
to  be  done,  maintainor  and  fortifier  of  the  execa- 
tors  thereof,  by  impeding  and  stopping  of  the  in- 
quisition and  punishment  due  for  the  same,  accocd- 
iog  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and,  consequently!  hy 
anarriage  with  the  said  James,  some  time  £id 
Bothwell,  dilated  and  universally  esteemed  cfaiei 
author  of  the  above  named  murder.  "j|     In  support 

11   Good  all,  vol.  ii.  p.  206, 
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of  this  new  .cbcirge,tlie  letters  and  other  docnmenti 
were  r^erred  to,  and  it  was  promised  to  produce 
tbem  as  soon  as  they  w^e  called  for* 

Before  they  were  able  to  inforiti  theh*  mistress  of 
the  n&expected  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  Mary's 
Commissioners  received  her  instructions  from  Bol- 
ton, to  proceed  no  further  in  the  conference.   They 
tfamifore  stated  to  Elizabeth,  that  though  they  wero 
heartily  sorry  to  perceive  their  countrymen,  with 
a  view  to  colour  their  unjust  and  ungrateful  do- 
ii^^s,  had  committed  to  writing  a  charge  of  so  shame- 
ful a  sort,  they  nevertheless  could  not  condescend 
to  answer  it,  having  begun  the  confereUiCe  at  York 
as  plaintives,  aiid  having  afterwlu:ds  found  theif 
relative,  positions  altered^  Murray  being  admitted 
into  her  Majesty's  presence,  to  advance  bis  calumni- 
ous, falsehoods,  and  Mary  being  expected  to  de- 
fend herself  against  them,  though  kept  in  ipiprison- 
ment  at  a  distance.  At  the  same  time,  according  to 
Mary's  commands,  they  said  that,  although  the 
proceedings  of  the  Regent  were  altogether  intor 
lerable  and  injurious,  they  would  not  yet  dissolve 
the  conference,  provided  their  mistress  werje  perr 
mitted  to  appear  in  her  own  person  before  the 
Queen  of  England  and  her  nobility.  *     To  this  rer 
quest  Elizabeth  would  not  agree.     Her  real  mo^- 
tive  was  the  feai'  of  truth ;  that  which  she  assigned 
was  sufficiently  preposterous.   *^  As  to  your  desire," 
fihe  said  to  Mary's  Commissioners,  "  that  your  Sove- 
reign should  come  to  my  presence  to  declare  her 
innocence  in  this  cause,  you  will  understand,  that 
from  the  beginning  why  she  was  debarred  there- 

*  Ibid.  p.  520*  * 
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ftMB,  WM  tbrbsgh  the  bniit  and  slander  duU  wat 
fsned  ppan  ker,  that  she  was  pardci|Mmt  of  sacb 
a  heinous  cridie  as  Uie  nmrder  of  her  kusbsmi ; 
tad  I  tbottgbl  it  best  for  ywa  mistress's  wesi  and 
kODour,  and  also  for  mine  own,  that  trial  dbonld 
be  taken  thereof  before  her  coming  to  me;  />r  i 
ifmld  never  hdievej  nor  yet  tciSy  Sunt  ever  she  did 
taseeHi  ^keteio."f  If  EliaabeUi  had  bera  anxioi» to 
see  jnstiee  dene^  she  cenld  very  easily  have  ova- 
oame  the  sqaeamisb  dread  of  being  brought  iato 
ceaitaet  with  Mary,  the  more  especially  as^sm* 
gated  fw  herself  the  superior  characta*  of  judge) 
as  it  was  only  '*  Imiit  and  slander  "  that  implkited 
ker  <<  dearest  sister^ "  and  as  she  did  not,  8^ 
cording  to  her  own  confession,  believe  her  guilty, 
9»en  tjfkr  shehad  keen  informed  qf  the  eaeisUsM 
Trfihe  l<we4eUerSf  and  mflde  aequamted  wtA  tkm 
centenfy.  Both  parties,  however,  eontinHing  aiikt 
vesolnte,  the  CcMnmisaioners  of  the  Queen  of  Scott 
intimated,  tliat  in  bo  far  as  they  were  isoaeemed,  the 
TOnforenee  m%kt  be  eontidered  closed. 

It  is  here  ci  some  importance  to  point  oat,  that 
both  Robertson  and  Hume  have  dedtioed  an  argt* 
Ment  against  Mary,  from  their  own  erroneous  mao* 
ner  of  stating  the  proceedings  of  the  conforeace  at 
Westminster*  According  to  the  narrative  of  both 
these  historians,  the  reader  is  led  to  believe^  that 
Mary  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  till  the  mo- 
ment that  Murray  accused  her  of  being  a  sharer 
in  Damleys  murder,  but  that,  as  soon  as  tius 
charge  was  made,  she  drew  back  as  if  afraid  ta 
meet  it«  Robertson  and  Hume  weald  have  theiS' 
selves   discovered   how;  nnfair  this   view  of  the 

t  Ibid.  p.  221. 
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rintter  was,  had  tbey  taken  the  trouble  to  attend. 
to  the  dates  of  the  documents  connected  with  Uio. 
transaction.    *  By  these  they  would   have  seen^ ' 
that  Mary  refused  to  proceed  on  the  22d  of  No*^ 
▼ember  1568,  unless  admitted  equally  with  the 
Earl  of  Murray  into  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  that' 
Murray's  accusation  was  not  produced  till   the: 
36th.  *    Thus  so  far.  from  '*  recoiling  from  the  in-- 
quiry  at  the  critical  moment,  "  as  Hume  expresseft: 
it,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  proceed  until  she  bad  re«: 
butted  every  thing  which  had  been  advanced  a-, 
gainst  her,  and  stood  on  even  higher  ground  thaa 
before.      It  will  besides  be  immediately  found, 
that  notwithstanding  her  previous  determination: 
to  the  contrary,  she  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
existence  of  letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
her  to  Bothwell,  than  she  was  willing  to  enter  in* 
to  a  proof  of  tlieir  authenticity. 

It  would  not  have  suited  Elizabeth's  views  to 
allow  the  contending  parties  to  slip  through  her 
fingers,  before  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion. 
She  therefore  fell  upon  an  expedient  by  which 
she  hoped,  although  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  with- 
drawn from  the  conference,  and  it  consequently 
should  have  been  considered  at  an  end,  to  attach  to 
her  30  great  a  degree  of  suspicion,  that  she  might 
safely  detain  her  from  her  own  realm.  She  order-* 
ed  Murray  and  his  colleagues  to  be  called  before 
ber  Commissioners ;  and  the  scene  having  been 
arranged  before-hand  with,  them, .  she  commanded 
the  Regent  to  be  rebuked  for  accusing  his  native 
Sovereign  of  a  crime  so  horrible,'  that  if  it  could 

•  Ibid.  p.  184  and  206. 
q2  :. 
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be  proved  tniet  she  wovld  be  inflMhcntt  t»  «i 
pfincet  in  the  workL  The  Regeat  readily  ansirtiw 
edy  that  finding  he  had  (hspleaied  her  Majesty,  he 
had  no  objections  to  show  the  Commiasionefs  ^  a 
ooQection  made  in  writing  of  the  presumpttons  and 
oireamstuices  "  by  which  he  had  been  guided  in 
the  charge  he  had  advaac^  against  Mary,  and 
which  would  satisfy  them  that  it  had  not  been 
nude  without  due  grounds  and  consideration.  Tfaiff 
was  all  that  Eliaabeth  wished.  In  bowerer  glaring 
ft  point  of  view  it  placed  her  injustice,  she  rejoiced 
that  Mary's  Commissioners  were  no  longer  attend* 
iog  the  conference ;  for  she  would  now  be  able  to 
represent  to  the  world,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, the  OYerwhelming  str^igth  of  Murray's  evi* 
denees,  and  hold  them  out  as  the  justification  o^ 
her  own  seyerity.  These  hopes  and  plans,  how* 
erer,  were  very  nearly  frusUated  by  the  boldness^ 
and  decision  of  Mary's  conduct.  As  soon  as  she 
received  intelligence  of  this  new  accusation,  and 
•f  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  supported, 
she  resolved  that  her  own  innocence  and  its  fabe^ 
hood  ^ould  be  made  apparent ;  and  for  this  pur* 
pose,  she  even  consented  to  depart  from  her  for- 
mer demand  of  being  personally  admitted  to  £H* 
sabeth's  presence.  She  wrote  to  her  Commis- 
sioners to  resume  the  duties  which  they  bad  inters 
mitted,  and  to  renew  the  conference  onoe  more. 
**  We  have  seen  the  copy,  **  she  said,  ^'  which  yoa 
have  sent  us  of  the  false  and  unlawful  accusation 
presented  against  us  by  some  of  our  rebels,  toge- 
ther with  the  declarati<m8  and  protestations  made 
by  you  thereon  before  the  Queen  of  England,  our 
^i^  «*8ter  s  Commissionei-s,  wherein  you  have 
obeyed  our  commands  to  sefuse  consenting  to  any 
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flirtiier  }»rbcee9iiig6y  if  the  presence  of  our  sister 
were  refosed  us.  But  that  our  rebels  may  see 
tbat  they  hare  not  closed  yoar  months,  you  may 
aSeF  a  reply  to  the  pretended  excuse  and  cloak  of 
their  wicked  actions,  falsity  and  disloyalty,  whereof 
yaahad  no  infoiination  before,  it  being  a  thing  so  hor- 
rible that  neither  we  nor  you  could  have  imagined 
it  would  have  fallen  into  the  thoughts  of  the  said 
rebels.  "11 

A  reply  was  accordingly  made,  in  which  the- 
'^  Elk "  was  maintaiined  to  be'  false  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  nothing  bat  a  device,  contrived  to 
justify  Murray's  own  ^<  detestable  doings  and  am" 
bitious  purpose. "     The  writings,  or  at  least  copies 
of  them,  which  h^d  been  adduced  in  support  of 
the  Regent's  charge,  were  required  to  be  delivered ; 
and  it  was  intimated,  that  Mary  would  undertake 
to  prove,  that  the  very  men  who  now  accused 
h«r  of  murder,  were  themselves  the  first  inventors, 
and  some  of  them  the  executors  of  the  deed.     It 
will  at  fifst  appear  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  never-' 
theless  true,  that  Elizabeth  refused  to  allow  du-' 
plicates  of  the  evidence  against  her  to  be  sent  to 
Mary.     On  the  contrary,  she  now  hastened  ta 
break  up  the  conference ;  Murray  was  sent  back' 
t^his  Kegency,  and' the  Queen  of  Scots  detained' 
in  closer  captivity  than  ever ;  and  though  she  even 
yet  petitioned  to  see  the  writings,  Elizabeth  re- 
fosed  to  surrender  them,  except  upon  conditions 
with  which  Maiy's  Commissioners  would  not  com* 
ply.     They  had  formally  accused  the  Regent  and 
kis  adherents  of  a  share  in  BothwelFs  guilt ;  yet 
the  latter   had  been  permitted  *<  to  depart  into 

♦  II  Ibid,  p;  28a 
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Scotland  withont  abiding  to  hear  the  defence  of 
the  Queen  of  Scotland's  imiocency,  nor  the  trial 
and  proof  of  their  detection,  which  was  offered  to 
▼erify  and  prove  them  gnilty  of  the  same  crimey 
hut  were  fully  released,  and  no  end  put  to  the 
cause,  according  to  the  equity  and  justice  thereof.  * 
It  did  not  appear  meet,  therefore,  that  their  Sove^ 
reign  should  make  any  further  answer,  unless  her 
rebels  were  made  to  remain  within  the  realm  until, 
the  trial  ended. "  % 

As  no  decision  had  been  pronounced  against' 
Mary,  and  as  the  Regent  had  been  allowed  to 
depart,  leave  was  also  asked  for  her  to  return  to 
Scotland,  br  proceed  to  France,  as  she  might  think- 
fit.  This,  however,  was  expressly  refused;  but- 
it  was  insultingly  promised,  that  if  she  would 
yield  up  the  crown  and  government  of  Scotland 
in  favour  of  her  son  the  Prince,  she  would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  privately  and  quietly  in  England. 
Mary,  of  course,  rejected  the  proposal  with  scom.* 
*f  The  eyes  of  all  Europe,  *'  she  said,  "  are  upon 
me  at  this  moment ;  and  were  I  thus  tamely  to 
yield  to  my  adversaries,  I  should  be  pronouncing 
my  own  condemnation.  A  thousand  times  ra^er 
would  I  submit  to  death,  than  inflict  this  stiun 
upon  my  honour.  The  last  words  I  speak  shall 
be  those  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland."  || 

Thus  ended  this  famous  conference,  which  Eli- 
zabeth had  opened  with  so  many  professions  of 
friendship,  which  she  conducted  with  so  much  du- 
plicity,'and  which  she  concluded  without  any  con- 
clusion, except  that  of  endeavouring  to  blackea 

t  Ibid.  p.  312.  I  Ibid.  p.  300  and  301. 


the  ehamcter  of  her  sister  Maiy,  and  give  plaon- 
bility  to  her  continued  imprisonment.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  answered  her  purpose.  She  had  won^ 
the  reputatiouy  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look- 
ed only  at  the  surface  of  things,  of  having  endea-. 
voured  to  do  justice  between  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  her  nobility ;  she  had  secured  the  favour  of  the. 
Regent;  and  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  of  the. 
]^ec8Qn  of  her  rival,  whom  she  now  doomed  to 
lingering  and  hopeless  captivity. ;(: 

t'^  There  is  one  ether  divu^nstance  connected  with  tfiis 
conference,  which,  tlHMigh  not  bearing  any  immecliate  Te-^ 
ference  to  Mary,  is  worth  mentioning.  We  allude  to  the 
challenges  which  passed  between  Lord  Lindsay,  one  of 
Murray's  Commissioners,  and  Lord  H ernes,  one  of  Mary's 
most  constant  and-  faithful  servants.  Lindsay,  whose  pas- 
donate  violence  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  notice, 
attempted  to  force  a  quarrel  upon  Herries,  by  writing 
him  the  following  letter : 

*<  Lord  Herries, — I  am  informed  that  you  have  spoken 
and  affirmed,  that  my  Lord  Regent's  Grace  and  his  com- 
pany here  present,  were  guilty  of  the  abominable  murder 
of  the  late  King,  our  Sovereign  Lord's  father.  If  you 
have  so  spoken,  you  have  said  untruly,  and  have  lied  in 
your  throat,  which  I  will  maintain,  God  willing,  against 
you,  as  becomes  me  of  honour  and  duty.  And  hereupon 
I  desire  your  answer.  Subscribed  with  my  hand,  at 
Kingston,  the  twenty-second  day  of  December  1568. 
pATaicK  Lindsay.  '* 

To  this  epistle  Lord  Herries  made  the  following  spirit- 
ed reply : 

"  Lord  Lindsay,— -I  have  seen  a  writing  of  yours,  the 
22d  of  December,  and  thereby  understand,-—'  You  are 
informed  that  I  have  said  and  afErmed,  that  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  whom  you  call  your  Regent,  and  his  company, 
are  guilty  of  the  Queen's  husband's  slaughter,  father  to 
our  Prince;  and  if  I  said  it,  I  have  lied  in  my  throat, 
which  you  will  maintain  against  me  as  becomes  you  of 
honour  and  duty. '  In  respect  they  have  accused  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  mine  and  your  native  Sovereign,  of  that 
foul  crime,  far  from  the  duty  that  good  subjects  owed,  or 
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ever  baT«  been  leen  to  have  done  to  their  mtive  Sove^* 
reign,— I  have  itaid — '  There  b  of  that  company  present 
with  the  tUui  of  Murray,  guilty  of  that  abominable  trea- 
son, in  the  fore-knowledge  and  consent  thereto.  *  Thai 
yod  were  privy  to  it.  Lord  Lindsay,  1  know  not ;  and  if 
you  will  say  that  I  have  specially  spcri^en  of  you,  yon  lie 
in  your  throat ;  and  that  I  will  defend  as  of  my  honour, 
and  duty  {jecomes  me.  But  let  any  of  the  principal  that 
Is  of  them  subscnbe  the  like  writing  you  have  sent  to  me; 
and  X  sliail  point  them  forth,  and  fight  with  some  of  the 
traitors. therein  ;  for  meetest  it  is  that  traitors  should  pay 
for  their  own  treason.  Haaaias.  London,  2M  of  De- 
cember 156a  " 

No  answer  appears  to  have  been  returned  to  this  Iftter^ 
and  so  the  affidr  was  dropped. — Goodall,  voL  ii>  p.  27>.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


mart's  eiohtben  years' captivity. 


The  last  eighteen  years  of  Mary's  life  were  spent 
in  imprisonment,  and  are  comparatively  a  blank  in 
her  personal  history.  She  was  transported,  at  in- 
tervals, from  castle  to  castle,  and  was  intrusted 
sometimes  to  the  charge  of  one  nobleman,  and 
sometimes  of  another ;  but  for  her  the  active  scenes 
of  life  were  past, — ^the  splendour  and  the  dignity 
of  a  throne  were  to  be  enjoyed  no  longer, — the 
sceptre  of  her  native  country  was  never  more,  to 
grace  her  hand, — her  will  ceased  to  influence  a 
nation, — ^her  voice  did  not  travel  beyond  the  walls 
that  witnessed  her  confinement.  She  came  into 
England  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  the  prime 
of  womanhood,  the  fiill  vigour  of  health,  and  the 
rapidly  ripening  strength  of  her  intellectual  pow- 
ers. She  was  there  destined  to  feel  in  all  its 
bitterness,  that  "  hope  delayed  maketh  the  heart 
sick./'  Year  after  year  passed  slowly  on,  and 
year  after  year  her  spirits  became  more  exhaust- 
ed, her  health  feebler,  and  her  doubts  and  fears 
confirmed,   till   they  at  length  settled  into  des- 
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pur.  Premature  old  age  overtook  her,  before  she 
was  past  the  meridian  of  life ;  and  for  some  time 
before  her  death,  her  hair  was  white  **  with  other 
snows  than  those  of  age.  "  Yet,  during  the  whole 
of  this  long  period,  amid  sufferings  which  would 
have  broken  many  a  masculine  spirit,  and  which, 
even  in  our  own  times,  have  been '  seen  to  con- 
quer those  who  had  conquered  empires,  Mary  re- 
tained the  innate  grace  and  dignity  of  her  cha- 
racter, never  forgetting  that  she  hsd  been  bom  a 
queen,  or  making  her  calamities  an  excuse  for  the 
commission  of  any  petty  meanness,  which  she 
would  have  scorned  in  the  day  of  her  prosperity. 
Full  of  incident  as  her  previous  life  had  been,-^ 
brilliant  in  many  of  its  achievements,  fortunate  in 
somoi  and  honourable  in  all,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  forbearance,  fortitude,  and  magnani- 
piity,  displayed  in  her  latter  years,  does  not  re- 
dound more  h^hly  to  her  praise,  than  all  that  pre- 
ceeded.  Many  important  events  took  place,  and 
inttigues  of  various  kinds  w^e  carried  on,  betweeu 
the  years  1569,  and  1586,  but  as  it  is  not  the  in« 
^ntion  of  this  work  to  illustrate  any  parts  of  the 
history  either  of  Scotland  or  England,  which  do 
not  bear  immediate  reference,  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  nothing  but  a  summary  of  them,  in  so  far 
as  they  were  connected  with  her,  need  be  intro- 
duced here. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  January  1569,  that  the 
r£arl  of  Murray  and  the  Scotdsh  Commissioners 
jobtained  permission  to  return  home,  the  Regent 
■having  previously  received  from  Elizabeth  a  loaa 
jOf  ^000/.,  lent  him  ^*for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
•between  the  realms  of  England  apd  Scotland,  "  or 
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ia  oUter  wdrds,  as  a  bribe  to  secure  his  ico-operft- 
>ttoa  in  all  time  coming.  ||  Mary,  on  the  contrary, 
was  removed  from  Bolton,  to  the  Castle  of  Tut- 
Ixiry  in  Staffordshire,  more  in  the  interior  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Tutbury  belonged.  Eliza- 
beth was  unwilling  to  allow  her  captive  tp 
remain  long  in  any  one  place,  lest  she  should 
form  connections  and  friendships,  which  might 
lead  to  arrangements  for  an  escape.  Besides,  Sir 
Francis  KnoUys  faAd  represented,  that  unless  it  was 
determined  to  keep,  the  Scottish  Queen  so  close  a 
prisoner,  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  ride 
out  occasionally^  which  would  be  death  to  her,  she 
eottld  not  remain  any  longer  at  Bolton,  for  want 
of  forage  and  provisions,  f  Daring  the  year,  afap 
.  was  taken'  about  by  Shrewsbury,  on  occasional 
irisits,  to  sevmal  mansions  which  he  possessefl 
m  difiSerent  parts  of  England ;  but  Tutbury  wi^ 
her  head-quarters ;  and  wherever  she  went,  she 
WAS  very  strictly  guarded.  "  If  I  might  give 
advice,''  says  one  of  Cecil's  friends,  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  him  about  this  time,  ^'  there  should 
▼ery  few  subjects  of  this  land  have  access  to  a 
.conference  with  this  lady ;  for,  beside  that  she  is  a 
goodly  personage  (and  yet  in  truth  not  compar- 
able to  our  Sovereign),  she  hath  withal  an  allur- 
ing grace,  a  pretty  Scotch  speech,  and  a  search- 
■  isg  wit,  clouded  with  mildness.  The  greatest 
*  person  about  her  is  the  Lord  Livingston,  and  the 
lady  his  wife,  which  is  a  fair  ^  gentlewoman.  She 
hath  nine  women  more,  fifty  persons  in  her  house- 

t   Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  ,        ' 
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hold,  with  ten  hones.  Lord  Shrewsbury  is  very 
watchful  of  his  charge  ;  bnt  the  Queen  overwatches 
them  all,  for  it  is  one  of  the  clock  at  least  every 
night  ere  she  go  to  bed.  I  asked  her  Grace,  since 
the  weather  did  cat  off  all  exercise  abroad,  hov 
she  passed  the  tinje  within  ?  She  said,  that  all 
t^e  day  she  wrought  with  her  needle,  and  that  the 
diversity  of  the  colours  made  the  work  seem  less 
tedious ;  and  she  continued  so  long  till  even  pun 
made  her  give  over ;  and  with  that  lud  her  hand 
upon  her  left  side,  and  complained  of  an  old  grief 
newly  increased  there.  She  then  entered  up<m  a 
pretty  disputable  comparison  between  carving, 
painting,  and  working  with  the  needle,  affirming 
painting,  in  her  own  opinion,  for  the  most  com- 
mendable quality. "  % 

But  though  Mary  thus  attempted  to  beg;aile 
her  solitude,  the  thought  of  her  unjust  impri- 
sonment never  ceased  to  prey  upon  her  mind. 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil  tried  to  defend  themselves 
upon  four  grounds ;  but  they  were  all  alike  weak. 
They  said,  firsts  that  she  was  a  lawful  prisoner 
by  good  treaties.  But  as  they  did  not  mention  to 
what  treaties  they  alluded,  Chalmers  supposes 
they  meant  the  same  kind  of  treaties  ^'  which  jus- 
tify the  Barbary  Powers  to  detain  all  Christians  as 
slaves.  "  They  said,  secondly^  that  she  could  not 
be  suffered  to  depart,  till  she  bad  satisfied  the 
wrong  she  had  done  to  £lizabetb,  in  openly  claim- 
'  ing  the  crown  of  England,  and  not  making  any 
just  recompense.  But  the  disavowal  of  that  claim 
was  all  the  recompense  that  was  necessary ;  and 
though  Mary  had  made  the  claim  when  married  to 

t  Chalmers,  voL  i.  p.  332. 
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Ffancis»  ibe  had  express]  y  given  it  tip  ever  since 
bis  death.  They  said,  Hiirdly^  that  Elizabeth  pos- 
sessed a  superiority  oyer  the  crown  of  Scotland^ 
But  this  antiquated  notion,  arising  from  the  sub- 
senrience  of  John  Baliol  to  Edward  I.,  in  1292, 
bad  long  been  relinquished,  and  had  never  been 
acknowledged  in  any  treaty  between  the  two  na- 
tions. They  said,  fourthly^  that  the  Queen  of 
England  was  bound  to  attend  to  the  petition  of 
ber  subjects  <<  in  matters  of  blood. "  But  though 
Lord  and  Lady  Lennox  had  been  brought  forward 
to  present  a  petition  against  Mary,  it  was  evident 
that  Elizabeth  had  no  power  either  to  grant  or  re- 
fuse each  petition,  the  Queen  of  Scots  not  being 
one  of  her  subjects. 

Though  Mary's  enemies,  however,  prevailed, 
ber  friends  were  by  no  means  discomfited.  In 
Scotland,  Murray  found  that  only  one  half  of  the 
kingdom  was  disposed  to  submit  to  his  authority ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  protracted  and  disastrous 
civil  war,  that  he  was  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
resolute  hostility  of  Chatelherault,  Argyle,  Huntly, 
and  others.  In  England,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
more  active  than  ever  in  his  intrigues.  So  far  from 
being  alarmed  by  the  pretended  discoveries  to  her 
prejudice*  he  openly^,  expressed  his  conviction  of 
their  falsehood,  and  prevailed  upon  a  number  of 
the  English  nobility  to  second,  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  his  honourable  proposals  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  X  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  Mary, 
many  letters  passed  between  them ;  and  as  she  soon 

\  Anderson,  toI,  i.  p.  80. 
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peroeiTad  tlnl  her  best  chance  oi  restcNralum  to  ^ki 
dttone  of  Scotland  was  by  joining  her  interests  with 
dioae  of  Norfolk,  (whose  power  and  estates  were 
so  extensile,  that  Melville  calls  him  the  greatest 
sabject  in  Europe,)  she  promised  that,  though 
fittle  disposed  to  form  a  new  alliance,  after  ^e 
experience  she  had  already  had  of  matrimony^ 
she  wotdd  nevertheless  bestow  her  hand  on 
him  as  soon  as  she  shonld  regain  her  Uberty, 
through  his  means.  The  Duke's  machinations, 
however,  which  had  been  hitherto  carefully  con* 
cealed  from  Elizabeth,  at  len^h  reached  her 
ears,  and  in  the  utmost  indignation  she  scm* 
pled  not,  with  her  usual  arbitrary  violence,  to 
send  him  to  the  Tower,  where  she  kept  him 
a  close  prisoner  for  upwards  of  nine  months, 
-— whfle  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and 
Leicester,  who  bad  favoured  his  views,  all  fell  into 
disgrace.  Mary  was  watched  more  narrowly  than 
before;  and  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
pretended  a  superior  right  to  the  English  succes-' 
sion,  was  joined  with  Shrewsbury  in  the  commit* 
sion  of  superintending  her  imprisonment. 

Norfolk  had  not  been  long  in  the  Tower, 
when  an  open  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  North- 
era  counties,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Northum't 
berland  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  precise  ieanses  which  led  to  it. 
Though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mary 
gave  it  any  encouragement,  it  seems  to  have 
borne  some  reference  to  her ;  for  in  the  "  De^ 
daration '"  published  by  the  Earls,  one  ground 
of  complaint  was  the  wanf;  of  a  law  for  settling 
the  succession.     They  marched  also  towards  Tut- 
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bdiy»  with  the  evident  intention  of  restoring 
Mary  to  freedom,  which  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  had  she  not  been  removed  with 
all  expedition  to  Coventry.  Elizabeth  sent  an 
army  against  the  rebels,  and  they  were  speedily 
dispersed; — Westmoreland  concealed  himself  on 
the  Borders;  but  Northumberland,  proceeding 
further  into  Scotland,  was  seized  by  Murray,  and 
confined  in  the  '  castle  of  Loch-Leven, — proba- 
bly in  the  very  apartments  which  Mary  had  oc- 
cupied. 

The  year  1570  opened  with  an  event  which 
materially  affected  the  state  of  public  affairs  in 
Scotland,  and  which  to  Mary  was  the  occasion  of 
many  mingled  feelings.  Elizabeth,  perceiving  the 
danger  which  accrued  to  herself  from  detaining 
a  prisoner  of  so  much  importance,  had  com- 
menced a  negotiation  with  the  £ai*l  of  Murray  for 
replacing  his  sister  in  his  hands,  when  she  receiv- 
ed the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  intelligence 
of  his  assassination.  The  manner  and  cause 
of  his  death  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  Scottish  History;  and  though 
nothing  can  justify  a  murder  committed  to  gratify 
private  revenge,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
story  of  the  wrongs  which  the  'Regent  had  heaped 
upon  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  without  feeling 
towards  the  latter  more  of  pity  than  of  hatred. 

Next  to  Mary  herself,  no  one  had  hekl  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  Scotland  as  the  Earl  of  Murray ; 
and  there  is  no  one  concerning  whose  character 
historians  have  more  widely  differed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  like  most  human  characters, 
it  was  a  very  mixed  one ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
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that  the  evil  preponderated.     Ambition  was  H& 
raling  passion,   and  the  temptations   which  his 
birth,  rank,   and   fortune,   held   out-  for    its  in- 
.dalgencoi  nnfortnnately  led  him  into  errore  and 
crimes   which,  had  he   been  contented   with  an 
humbler    sphere,    he    would    in    all    probability 
bare  avoided.      There  are  yarions  sorte  of  am- 
bition,  and  the  most  dangerous   is   not  always 
•that  which  is  most  apparent  and  reckless.     Mur- 
ray was   ambitious  under  the  cloak   of  patriot- 
ism, and  the  mask  of  religion.     He  had  enough 
.of  knowledge  of  mankind  to  be  aware,  that  no 
olie  could  so  safely  play  the  villain  as  he  who 
^maintained  a  high  name  for  integrity.      Hence, 
though  he  may  have  loved  honesty  to  a  certain  ezr 
tent,  for  its  own  sake,  he  loved  it  a  great  deal 
-more  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  reputation  for  possessing  it.     He  was  per- 
•haps   constitutionally  religious  ;   but   though   he 
.  was  very  willing  to  fight  as  a  leader  in  the  armies 
of  the  Reformation,  it  is  somewhat  questionable 
that  he  would  have  served  the  good  cause  with 
equal  zeal,  had  he  been  obliged  to  fill  only  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  its  ranks.  Hiere  is  every  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  in  many  cases  he  did  good  only  that  be 
:  might  the  more  safely  do  wrong ;  and  that  he  rigidly 
.observed  all  the  external  forms  of  religion,  only  that 
the  less  suspicion  might  attach  to  him  when  he  ia- 
fringed   its  precepts.    He  had  enough  of  moral 
rectitude  to  understand  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong,   but   too   much   selfishness  to 
observe   them   unostentatiously,    and    too    much 
.prudence  to  disregard   them   openly.     Thas  to 
•  tlie  .casual  observer  he  appeared  .strong  in   un- 
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dftk^i  integrity,  and  full  of  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
He  possessed  the  art,  which  few  but  profound  polir 
ticians  can  acquire,  of  going  in  the  wrong  patli,  as 
If  he  were  in  the  right,  and  of  gaining  more  estima*- 
tion  for  his  errors,  than  others  do  for  their  Tir- 
tnes.     His   conduct  towards  his  sister  was  alto- 
gether unjustifiable ;   yet  with  the   exception  of 
his  rebellion  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
Damley,  which   was  the  least  objectionable,  be- 
cause the  boldest  and  most  straight*forward  part 
of    the   whole,   he   contrived   to   inflict,   and   to 
see  inflicted,  the  deftdliest  injuries,  as  if  he  un- 
willingly submitted  to  them,  rather  than  actively 
instigated  them.     He  had  little  warmth  of  feel- 
ing ;  but  what  he  had,  prompted  him  to  affect  to 
feel  as  he  never  in  reality  did.      He  possessed 
all  the  talent  compatible  with  cunning  ;  he  had 
abundance   of  military   skill,    and   was   not   de- 
ficient in  personal  courage.      He  v/as  not  often 
cruel,  because  he  saw  it  for  his  interest  to  be  hu- 
mane; be  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  attentive  to 
his  friends,  because  patronise  and  a  numerous  body 
of  friends  confer  power.     He  affected  nevertheless 
an  ostentatious  austerity  in  his  manners,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  worldliness  of 
his  pursuits.     In  short,  he   had  so  involved  his 
-whole  character  in  disingenuousness,  under  a  show 
of  every  thing  that  was  exactly  the  reverse,  that  lie 
was  probably  not  aware  himself  when  he  acted  from 
good,  and  when  from  bad  motives.    He  had  far  too 
much  ambition  to  be  an  upright  man,  and  far  too 
much  good  sense  to  be  an  undisguised  villain.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  ill  usage  she  had  received  from 
him,  Mary  sh^d  tears  whf  n  slie  hemxl  of  his  uutime- 
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\y  death ;  and  to  record  this  fact,  is  the  highest 'en- 
loguim  which  need  be  passed  on  his  memory. 

The  Scots  chose  the  Earl  of  Lennox  Regent  in 
the  phice  of  Marray,  whilst  Elizabeth,  says  Ro- 
bertson, "  adhering  to  her  old  system  with  regard 
to  Scottish  affiiirs,  laboured,  notwithstanding  the 
soUcitations  of  Mary's  friends,  to  maltiply  and  to 
perpetuate  the  factions  which  tore  in  pieces  the 
kingdom. "  At  the  same  time,  she  pretended  to 
enter  into  a  new  negotiation  with  Mary,  as  she 
frequently  did  at  subsequent  periods,  when  hard 
pressed  by  any  of  the  ntore  powerful  friends 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  But  after  appointing 
Commissioners,  and  requiring  Morton  and  others 
to  meet  them  from  Scotland,  the  aflPair  ended  aa 
it  began  ;  Mary  still  continued  in  her  prison,  and 
Morton  returned  home,  no  proposals  having  been 
made,  to  which  either  of  the  parties  would  a- 
gree.  About  this  period  Elieabeth  s  temper  was 
particularly  soured,  by  an  excommunication  which 
Pope  Pius  V.  issued  against  her,  and  which  she 
erroneously  supposed  had  been  prepared  in  con- 
cert with  Mary.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Felton, 
affixed  a  copy  of  the  Pope's  Bull  on  the  gate  of 
the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  and,  refusing  either 
to  fly  or  conceal  himself,  he  was  seized  and  exe- 
cuted for  the  crime.  In  her  ill  humour,  Eliza- 
beth also  ordered  that  Mary  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  go  abroad,  and  she  did  not  revoke  this  or- 
der, until  strong  representations  were  made  to 
her  of  the  cruel  effect  produced  by  it  on  the 
health  of  the  Queen,  whose  constitution  was 
now  much  broken.  The  weakness  in  one  of  her 
•ides  which  had  long  pained  her,   had  of  lattt 
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gt«at1y  mcFeasei,  and  she  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to   8tr$D^theDing  baths  of  white  wine.* 
During  this  year  she  was  removed  from  Tntbnry 
to  Chatsworth,  and  kom  Chatsworth  she  was  ta- 
ken to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  castle  at  Shef- 
field,— *<  a  town,  "  says  Camden,  **  of  great  re- 
nown for  the  smiths  therein. "     She  had  not  at 
the  most  above  thirty  attendants,  among  whom 
tlie  principal  were  Lord   and  Lady  Livingston^ 
her  young  friend  William  Douglas,    Castel   her 
French  physician,  and  Roulet  her  French  Secre- 
tary.    The  latter  died  when  she  was  at  Shefiield, 
and  his  death  afflicted  her  much.     All  communi-^ 
tetion  with  her  friends  at  a  distance  was  denied 
lier ;  and  her  letters  were  continually  intercepted, 
and  either  copies,  or  the  originals,  sent  to  Cecil; 
Yet  she  had  too  proud  a  spirit  to  give  way  to  un- 
availing complaints ;  and  when  she  wrote  to  in- 
quire after  her  faithful  servant  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  put  into  confinement,  from  ft 
jealousy  of  his  exertions  for  his  mistress,  all  sh^ 
allowed  herself  to  say  was,  that  she  pitied  poor 
prisoners,  for  she  was  used  like  one  herself. 
-    In  the  year  1571,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  been  by  this  time  discharged  from  the  Tower, 
had  the  imprudence  to  renew  his  intrigues  for  the 
liberation  of  Mary,  and  his  own  marriage  with  her. 
The  secret  correspondence  was  renewed  between 
them;   and  the  Queen  of  Scots  sent  him,  says 
Stranguage,  "  a  long  commentary  of  her  purposes, 
«nd  certain  love-letters  in  a  private  character,  known 
to  them  two."    The  Duke  was  now  resolved  either 
to  make  or  mar  his  fortane ;  and,  deeply  engaging 

•  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  538— Chalmers,  tol.  i.  p.  337. 
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»  dbe  ^agcrasi  §uae  he  was  piayingy  he  Mri^* 
fM  set  l»  have  recourse  to  many  highly  tree* 
ticM»     He  aet  on  foot  negotiatioiis 
a  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant^ 
Loadeo,  and  an  agent  of  the  Court  of 
widi  the  Spanish  ambasBador ;  and  with 
heUiy  entered  into  an  extensive  coospi- 
if  stctoofal,  woidd  entirely  have  sab- 
the  Goferament.     His  |^an  was,  that  the 
Ddbe  af  Alpa  ahoald  land  in  England  with  a  na- 
ly,  wmd  should  he  immediately  joined 
m1  friends.     TThey  were  then  to  pro- 
*a  light  to  the  thnme,  caH  upon  all  good 
ta  aapport  them,  and  march  direct  for 
The  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  Tetir 
"  into  the  scheoM ;  and  every  thing  ap- 
he  ptocecding  accnnling  to  his  wishes, 
the  treacheiy  of  one  of  NiH'folk's  servants 
Efiaahdh  acqoainted  arith  the  whole  con- 
The   Doke   waa    iounediately   seized, 
thrown  into  ptison;  and,  after  several  pri« 
eramtnalions,  he  waa  tried  for  hi^  treason, 
feaad  gailty,  and  oondeauied  to  deadi.  Elizabeth, 
aAa  caltivaaed  a  repatation  for  extreme  sensibi* 
fiRT%  aftnttd  the  greatest  rdnctance  to  sign  the 
WMiiaai  £ir  Noifolk's  execntion.     Bat  she  was  at 
lm:th  ahSe  to  shot  her  heart  against  bis  many  no* 
Ue  tfanhiies,  his  princely  qnnt,  and  valuable  ser- 
vioess  and  she  ordered  him  to  he  led  to  the  scaf- 
Mik     He  there  confessed  that  he  had  been  justly 
t^MMMl  inultr,  in  so  fror  as  he  had  dealt  with  the 
<>iiM«a  of  Scots,  in  weighty  and  important  bttst« 
Ms»^  withont  the  knowledge  of  his  oam  Qneen. 
H^  €HmI»  as  he  had  lived,  arith  undaunted  coa- 
<n^S^     When  the  executioiier  ofimd  him  anapkin 
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to  cover  bis  eyes,  he  refdsed  it^  saying,  <<  I  fear 
not  death  ;  *^  and,  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  it 
was  taken  off  at  one  blow. 

Elizabeth  was  extremely  anxions  to  implicate 
Mary  in  Norfolk's  guilt,  and,  for  this  purpose,  sent 
Commissioners  to  her  to  reproach  her  with  her  of- 
fences. Mary  heard  all*  they  had  to  say  with  the 
utmost  calmness ;  and,  when  they  called  upon  her 
for  her  answer,  she  replied,  that  though  she  was  a 
free  Queen,  and  did  not  consider  herself  account- 
able, either  to  them  or  their  mistress,  she  had,  ne- 
vertheless, no  hesitation  to  assure  them  of  the  injus- 
tice of  their  accusations.  She  protested  that  she 
had  never  imagined  any  detriment  to  Elizabeth  by 
her  marriage  with  Norfolk,*-^that  she  had  never  en-* 
couraged  him  to  raise  rebellion,  or  been  privy  to  it, 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  most  ready  to  reveal  any 
conspiracy  against  the  Queen  of  England  which 
might  come  to  her  ears, — ^that  though  Rodolphi 
had  been  of  use  to  her  in  the  transmission  of  let- 
ters abroad,  she  had  never  received  any  from 
him, — ^that  as  to  attempting  an  escape,  she  will- 
ingly gave  eat*  to  all  who  offered  to  assist  her,  and 
in  hope  of  eifecting  her  deliverance,  had  correspond- 
ed with  several  in  cipher, — that  so  far  from  hav- 
ing any  hand  in  the  Bull  of  excommunication,  when 
a  copy  of  it  was  sent  her,  she  burned  it  after  she 
had  read  it, — and  that  she  held  no  communication 
with  any  foreign  State,  upon  any  mattei*?  uncon- 
nected with  her  restoration  to  her  own  kingdom. 
Satisfied  with  this  reply,  the  Commissioners  re- 
turned to  London.  * 

AH  the  miseries  of  civil  war  were  in  the  mean- 

♦  Stranguage,  p.  114>. 
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time  deeokting  the  kingdom  of  Scotbtad.     The 
JBarl  of  Lennox  was  a  feeble  and  yery  incompetent 
successor  to  Murray.     Perceiving  him  unable  to 
inaintain  his  authority,  and  obaerWng  that  the  cur- 
tent  of  popular  feeling  Waa  becoming  stronger  against 
the  unjust  imprisonment  which  Mary  was  suffer- 
ing, many  of  those  who  had  stood  by  Murray  de- 
serted to  the  opposite  faction.     Among  the  rest 
.were  Secretary  Maitland  and  Kircaldy  of  Grange, 
•the  first  the  ablest  statesman,  and  the  second  the 
-best  soldier  in  the  country.    It  was  now  almost 
4mpossible  to  say  which  side  preponderated.   Both 
'parties  levied  armies,  convoked  Parliaments,  fought 
battles,  besieged  towns,  and  ordered  executions. 
-'*  Fellow-citisens,  friends,  brothers, "  says  Robert- 
.son,  **  took  different  sides,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  the  standards  of  the  contending  fieu^tions.  In 
every  county, .  and  almost  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, Kingsmen  and  Qyitensmen  were  names  of 
•distinction.     Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural 
ties,  and  extinguished  the  reciprocal  good-will  and 
confidence  which  hold  mankind  together  in  society. 
Religious  zeal  mingled  itself  with  these  civil  dis- 
tinctions, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten 
•and  to  inflame  them. "     One  of  the  most  suocess- 
•ful  exploits  performed  by  the  Regent,  was  the 
•taking  of  the   Castle  of  Dumbarton  from  the 
Queen's  Lords.     The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
-whom  he  found  in  it,  was  condemned  to  be  hang- 
•ed  without  a  trial,  and  the  sentence  was  immedi- 
-ately  executed.     No  Bishop  had  ever  suffered  in 
Scotland  so  ignominiously  before ;  and  while  the 
•King's  adherents  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  one  who 
had  been  very  zealous  against  them,  the  nobles 
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who  supported  the  Queen  were  escasperated  to  the 
iast  degree  by  so  violent  a  measare,  and  their  watch- 
word became, — "  Think  on  the  Archbi^op  of  St 
Andrews  I  "     Lennox  was  sacrificed  to  his  me- 
•mory ;  for  the  town  of  Stirling  having  been  sud- 
,denly  taken,  in  an  expedition  contrive<i  by  Gitrnge^ 
Lennox,  after  he  had  surrendered  himself  prisoner, 
was  shot  by  command  of  Lord  Ciaud  Hamilton, 
.brpther  to  the  deceased  Archbishop ;  and  in  his 
room,  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  elected  Regent. 

'In  the  year  1572,  Mary's  cause  sustained  a  se- 
rious injury,  by  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Hti- 
^OBOts  in  France,  which  exasperated  all  the  Pro- 
•testaats  throughout  Europe,  and  made  the  very 
.name  of  a  Catholic  Sovereign  odious.     Although 
Mary  henaelf,  so  far  from  having  lent  any  coun- 
.tenance  to  this  massacre,  had  expressly  avowed 
her  unwillingness  to  constrain  the  conscience  of  any 
<one,  and  had  been  all  her  life  the  strenuous  advocate 
.of  toleration,  yet,  recollecting  her  connexion  with 
Charles   IX.  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,   whose 
.  fianguintiry  fury  made  itself  so  conspicuous  on  this 
melancholy  (occasion,  her  enemies  took  care  that  she 
•  should  not  esQape  from  some  share  of  the  blame. 
Elizabeth,  in  parti<u^lar,  taking  advantage  of  the 
excitement  which  had  been  given  to  public  feeling, 
ilse<l  every  exertion  to  secure  the  circulation  of 
Buchanan  s  notorious  **  Detection  of  Mary's  Do- 
.  iiigs,  "  which  had  been  published  a  short  time  be- 
fore*    She  ordered  Cecil  to  send  a  number  of 
■copies  to  Walsingham,  her  ambassador  at  Paris, 
that  they  might  be  presented  to  the  King,  and 
leading  persons  of  the  Fi'ench  Court.     '*  It  is 
'not  amiss,  "  Cecil  wrote,  "  to  have  divers  of  Bu- 
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linie  dttolatng  tlie  kbgaom  o^  ^ 

£ari  of  Leanox  wis  m  feeble  j^  |  °^) 

■orcwsor  to  Manny.    Pertp  ^   J  *  **> 

fflmntntn  luft  ratliority,  amr  |  |    r  ^^'^ 

KDtof popnbrfeeliiigvi^  Ml  '^^' 

the  vnjiitft  impriaoni^  i  ^  t  \  ^^ 

mgy  many  of  thom^,  %i  \  \^    f  -^  * 

•eited  to  the  op^  f  I  X  5  j  ^'  ,  nom  Lob- 

were  Secretary  '  |  ^  i  ^  '  *        -^  *^  accomt  of 

•the  fint  the  ^  ^^^  j"  ^  t  ^     ait  it  deserved.  Tbe 

-best  eoldier'. '(  T  f  I  *      uind,  of  Bishop  Lesley's 

-kopoenble^  ^  *  }         .daiy's  Hononr, "  w»  ptti- 

'perliee  ler  >    ^       and  Lesley  was  obliged  to  fiend 

battlea,^  *^  f       jorosd,  before  he  was  able  to  pre- 

.«*  FeH^  jf     ^  world.     To  such  low  and  cowardly 

•oo,  '}      ^re  Elisabeth  and  her  Minister  under  the 

nndr^    /  of  resorting,  to  blacken  the  character  of 

evf    9  and  justify  Uieir  own  iniquitoos  proceed- 

hr  *!t 

•/  In  Scotland,  too,  Mary's  party,  beginning  to  see 
Ae  hopelessness  of  the  cause,  was  gradually  dvin- 
'dling  away.  Through  Mar's  exertions,  a  general 
peace  might  have  been  obtained,  had  not  Morton's 
superior  influence  and  persevering  cruelty  dnwQ 
out  the  civil  war  to  the  last  dr^;s.  Mar,  findiog 
himself  thwarted  in  every  measure  he  proposed 
for  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  which  ended  in  his  death,  before  be 
had  been  a  year  in  office.  Morton  eucceeded 
him  without  opposition,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  very  violent  measures  against  all  the  Qneeo's 
friends,  who  were  now  divided-  into  two  pvQ^ 

t  Goodall,  vol.  u.  p.  375. — Anderson,  vo\.U.  p.SO^'' 
Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.^Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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tb«  one  headed  by  Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  and 
the  other  by  Maitland  and  Grange.  After  gain« 
ing  some  sulvantages  over  both,  he  concluded  a' 
peace  with  the  former ;  and  having  invested  the 
Castle  of  Edinbargh  on  all  sides,  in  conjonctiofi 
with  some  troops  which  Elizabeth  sent  to  his  as- 
sistance, he  at  length  forced  the  latter  to  surrender 
Kircaldy  of  Grange,  the  bravest  and  most  honeet 
man  in  Scotland,  was  hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
borgh ;  and  Secretary  Maitland,  who,  with  all  his 
talents,  had  vacillated  too  much  to  be  greatly  re- 
apected,  anticipating  a  similar  fate,  avoided  it  by 
a  voluntary  death,  *'  ending  his  days, "  says  Mel- 
ville, '^  after  the  old  Roman  fashion. " 

About  the  same  time,  John  Knox  concluded  his 
laborious,  and,  in  many  respects,  useful  life,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age.  Appearing  as  he  did,  in 
treacherous  and  turbulent  times,  the  rough  un* 
polished  integrity  of  Knox  demands  the  higher 
praise,  because  it  enabled  him  the  more  success- 
fully to  maintain  an  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  and  effect  those  important  revo- 
lutions in  their  modes  of  thought  and  belief,  which 
his  superior  abilities  pointed  out  to  him  as  condu- 
cive to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  land.  He  had  many  failings,  but  they  were 
to  be  attributed  more  to  the  age  to  which  he  be- 
longed, than  to  any  fault  of  his  own.  His  very 
violence  and  acrimony,  his  strong  prejudices,  and 
no  less  confirmed  partialities,  were  perhaps  the 
very  best  instruments  he  could  have  used  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  He  was 
without  the  cunning  of  Murray,  the  fickleness  of 
Maitland,  or  the  ferocity  of  Morton.     He  pur- 
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sued  a  tteady  and  undeviating  course ;  and  tfaoiiglf 
loved  by  lew,  he  wan  reverenced  by  many.  Cou- 
vage,  in  particular, — and  not  the  mere  common-place 
courage  inspired  by  the  possession  of  physicid 
strength,  but  the  far  nobler  courage  arising  from  a 
eonsctonsness  of  innate  integrity, — was  the  leading 
faatare  of  his  mind.  Morton  never  spoke  more 
tmly  than  when  he  said  at  the  grave  oip  Knox,-— 
^  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 
In  the  year  1573,  Mary,  at  her  own  earnest 
request,  was  removed,  for  the  benefit  of  her  healthy 
from  Sheffield  to  the  Wells  at  Buxton.  The  news 
she  had  lately  received  from  Scotland,  and  the  ap-^ 
parent  annihilation  of  all  her  hopes,  had  affected 
her  not  a  little.  **  Though  she  makes  little  show 
of  any  grief, "  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  wrote  to 
Cecil,  "  yet  this  news  nips  her  very  sore. "  At 
Buxton,  which  was  then  the  most  feshionable  wa- 
tering-place in  England,  she  was  obliged  to  live  in 
complete  seclusion  \  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  the  waters  could  be  of  little  benefit  to  her, 
without  the  aid  of  air,  exercise,  and  amusement. 
Lesley,  though  detained  at  a  distance,  took  every 
means  in  his  power  to  afford  her  consolation,  and 
wrote  two  treatises,  after  the  manner  of  Seneca^ 
expressly  applicable  to  her  condition;  both  of 
which  he  sent  to  her.  The  first  was  entitled,-^ 
*'  Pile  qfflieti  afiimi  meditcUiones  divmague  re* 
media, "  and  the  second,-— *'*  Tranquillitatis  (mi* 
mi  oanservcUio  et  munimenhmi.^'  She  thanked 
him  for  both  of  these  productions,  and  assured 
him,  that  she  had  received  much  benefit  from  thei* 
perusal.  With  many  parts  of  the  first,  in  particu- 
«M',  she  was  so  pleased,  that  she  occupied  bereelf 
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in  paraphrasiDg  them  into  Fi*ench  Terse.  *  Lea- 
ley  was  soon  afterwards  allowed  by  Elizabeth  to 
pass  into  France,  where  he  long  continued  to  ex- 
ert himself  in  the  cause  of  his  mistress,  visiting, 
on  her  account,  several  foreign  courts,  and  expos- 
ing himself  to  many  inconveniences  and  hardbhips. 
He  died  at  a  good  old  age  in  159G,  and  his  me- 
mory deserves  to  be  cherished,  both  for  the  many 
amiable  qualities  he  possessed  in  private  life,  and 
his  inflexible  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  + 

In  1574f,  a  fresh  misfortune  overtook  Mary,  in 
the  death  of  her  brother  in-law^  Charles  IX.  He 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  took  the  title  of  Henry  III.,  and 
was  little  inclined  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of 
his  sbter,  having  been  long  at  enmity  with  the 
house  of  Guise.  But  a  still  more  fatal  blow  was 
the  death  of  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  ever  made  it  a  part  of  his  policy  to  iden- 
tify her  interests  with  his  own,  and  to  whom  she 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  tum,  with  confi- . 
dence,  in  her  greatest  distresses. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1581,  Mary  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  by  all  parties.  Eli- 
zabeth, satisfied  with  keeping  her  rival  securely 
imprisoned,  busied  herself  with  other  affairs  of  po- 
litical moment ;  and,  in  Scotland,  as  the  Prince 
grew  up,  and  years  passed  on,  death,  or  other 
causes,  gradually  diminished  the  number  of  Mai'y's 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

f  See  <*  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  the 
Rererend  Father  in  God,  John  Lesley,  Biahop  of  Ross, " 
in  Anderson,  vol  iii.  p.  Tii. 
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time  deeoktiiig  the  kingdom  d^ 
-Earl  of  Lenbox  was  a  feeble^/ 
Hnccessor  to  Murray.    1^^$  /         t  'J" 
-maintain  kia  authority,  ^  I  "j  ^         jf'JJ* 

.« for  their 
_     _  the  y<wBg 

•ae^d  "i^  the  ^Tfll  I  /  ^  -^^een.   Mary  be- 
were  Seeretar  ^  ^  ^  /  ^    ./  and  more  depressed. 
•the  fim  the  'HV  y^ ^rime  of  womanhood, U 
•best  aoldiT' / /     ^ost  all  her  beat  friends, m 
•impoMiW' '/  '  >^enemieB,  depart  from  the  worid 
'partJesl'  ^drfie  specious  Miirray,--the  iinWc 
battle,  '^  >fiafnilton,  the  last  supporter  of  Catholic- 
-«  Fe'  >aiox,  the  great  champion  of  the  Reforms 
soo  /l-the  gentle  Mar,— the  brilliant  but  mwg«i<'<^ 
ur^olk,— the  gallant  Kircaldy,— and  the«ig«ao'» 
Ci^faitland, — ^had  all  been  removed  from  the  Bcew; 
/'ind  in  the  melancholy  solitude  of  her  pnson, »« 
<  wept  to  think  that  she  should  have  been  destined 
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to  survive  them.     But  Elisabeth  had  no  s, 

thy  for  her  griefs,  and  every  rumour  which  reacbeo 

her  ear,  only  served  as  an  excuse  for  narrowju? 

and   rendering   more    irksome  Marys  capti^^I 

Even  the  few  female  friends  who  had  been  at  wst 

allowed  to  attend  her,  were  taken  from  bar; «» 

congenial  society  of  any  sort  was  allowed  her;'^ 

was  rarely,  indeed,  that  she  was  permitted  to  hfl"j 

or  hawk,  or  take  any  exercise  out  of  doors ;  ^ 

the  wearieome  monotony  of  her  sedentary  life'  *' 

once  impaired  her  health  and  broke  down  ^ 

spirits.     Tlie  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  v^ 

^wn  situation,  in   letters  she  wrote  about  ^T 

ut  i?  ^^^^  and  elsewhere,  is  not  the  \^^^' 

and  ^^  ^\  "  «bara©teri«ed  by  that  mental  di«»«IP 

<^o«iie.  ^?}y  spirit  which  no  afflictions  coiW^ 

^  find  it  necessary, "  she  wrote  fe««^""^' 
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%aiy  in  1680,  ^*  %o  renew  the  memorial  of  my-grie7«> 
ifBtBB  respecting  the  remittance  of  ray  dowry,  the 
jangmentation  of  my  attendants,  and  a  change  of  re- 
sidence,— circumstances  apparently  trivial,  and  of 
small  importance  to  the  Queen,  my  good  sister,  but 
which'  I  feel  to  be  essential  to  the  preserration  of  my 
existence.   Necessity  alone  could  induce  me  to  de^ 
'scend  to  earnest  and  reiterated  supplications,  the 
'dearest  price  at  which  any  boon  can  be  purchased. 
'To  convey  to  you  an  idea,  of  my  present  situation,  I 
am  on  all  sides  enclosed  by  fortified  walls,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  which  lies  exposed  to  every  wind 
of  heaven:  within  these  bounds,  not  unlike  the 
^wood  of  Vincennes,  is  a  very  old  edifice,  originally 
a  hunting  lodge,  built  merely  of  lath  and  plaster, 
the  plaster  in  many  places  crumbling  away.     This 
edifice,  detached  from  the  walls,  about  twenty  feet, 
is  sunk  so  low,  that  the  rampart  of  earth  behind 
the  wall  is  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  build- 
ing, so  that  here  the  sun  can  never  penetrate,  nei- 
ther does  any  pure  air  ever  visit  this  habitatimi, 
on  which  descend  drizzling  damps  and  eternal  fogs, 
to  such  excess,  that  not  an  article  of  furniture  ca& 
'be  placed  beneath  the  roof,  but  in  four  days  it  b^ 
'comes  covered  with  green  mould.     I  leave  you  tb 
judge  in  what  manner  such  humidity  must  act  up- 
'  on  the  human  frame ;  and,  to  say  every  thing  ih 
'  one  word,  the  apartments  are  in  general  more  like 
dungeons  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  vilest 
*  criminals,  than  suited  to  persons  of  a  station   fsir 
'inferior  to  mine,  inasmndi  as  I  do  not  believe  there 
^is  a  lord  or  gentleman,  or  even  yeomui  in  thie 
'kingdom,  who  would  patiently  endure  the  penande 
^of-liring  in  so  wrstched.an.habitatien.     With-  !*»• 
gard  to  accommodation,  I  have  for  my  own 
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Kon  but  two  miserable  little  cbambers,  so  iiitense- 
ly  cold  (inring  the  night,  that  but  for  ramparts  and 
entrenchments  of  tapestry  and  curtains,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prolong  my  existence ;  and  of 
those  wlio  have  sat  up  with  me  during  my  illness, 
not  one  has  escaped  malady.  Sir  Amias  can^  tes- 
tify that  three  of  my  women  have  been  rendered 
ill  by  this  severe  temperature,  and  even  my  phy- 
Mcian  declines  taking  charge  of  my  health  the  en- 
Btting  winter,  unless  I  shall  be  permitted  to  change 
my  habitation.  With  respect  to  convenience,  I 
liave  neither  gallery  nor  cabinet,  if  I  except  two 
little  pigeon-holes,  through  which  the  only  light 
admitted  is  from  an  aperture  of  about  nine  feet  in 
circumference ;  for  taking  air  and  exercise,  either 
on  foot  or  in  my  chair,  I  have  but  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  behind  the  stables,  round  which  Somers 
last  year  planted  a  quickset  hedge,  a  spot  more 
proper  for  swine  tlian  to  be  cultivated  as  a  garden ; 
there  is  no  shepherd's  hut  but  has  more  grace  and 
proportion.  As  to  riding  on  horseback  during  the 
winter,  I  am  sure  to  be  impeded  by  floods  of  wa- 
ter or  banks  of  snow,  nor  is  there  a  road  in  which 
I  could  go  for  one  mile  in  my  coach  without  put- 
ting my  limbs  in  jeopardy ;  abstracted  from  these 
real  and  positive  inconveniences,  I  have  conceived 
for  this  spot  an  antipathy,  which,  in  one  ill  as  I  am, 
might  alone  claim  some  humane  consideratimi.  As 
it  was  here  that  I  first  began  to  be  treated  with 
rigour  and  indignity,  I  have  conceived,  from  that 
time,  this  mansion  to  be  singularly  unlucky  to  me, 
and  in  this  sinister  impression  I  have  been  con- 
firme<l  by  the  tragical  catastrophe  of  the  poor  priest 
-of  whom  I  wrote  to  you,  who,  having  been  tor- 
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tared  for  his  reKgion,  was  at  leagth  found  hanging 
in  front  of  my  window.  "  * 

In  1581,  Mary  made  a  still  more  melancholy 
representation  of  her  condition.  *^  I  am  reduced 
to  such  an  excessive  weakness, "  she  says,  **  espe- 
cially in  my  leg^  that  I  am  not  able  to  walk  a 
hundred  steps,  and  yet  I  am  at  this  moment  hot- 
ter than  I  haye  been  for  these  six  months  past. 
Eyer  since  last  Easter,  I  have  been  obliged  to. 
make  my  servants  carry  me  in  a  chair ;  and  you 
may  judge  how  seldom  I  am  thus  transported  from 
one  spot  to  another,  when  there  are  so  few  people 
^bput  me  fit  for  such  an  employment. "  f  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  distress,  it  was  only  from  re- 
sources witbin  herself  that  she  was  able  to  derive 
any  consolation.  Her  religious  duties  she  attend- 
^  to  with  the  strictest  care,  and  devoted  much 
of  her  time  to  reading  and  writing.  At  rare  in-^ 
tervals,  she  remembered  her  early  cultivation  of 
the  Muses ;  and  she  even  yet  attempted  occasion- 
ally to  beguile  the  time  with  the  charms  of  poetry. 
She  produced  several  short  poetical  compositions 
during  her  imprisonment ;  and  of  these,  the  fol* 
lowing  Sonnet,  embodying  so  simply  and  forcibly 
her  own  feelings,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pti? 
culiar  interest : 

*'  Que  SUM  je,  helas  !  et  de  quoi  sert  ma  vie  ? 
Je  ne  suis  fore  q*un  corps  priv^  de  coeup ; 
Un  ombre  vain,  un  objet  de  malbeur, 
Qui  n'a  plus  rien  que  de  mourir  envie. 
Plus  ne  portez,  O  enneinis,  d*envie 
A  qui  n'a  plus  Tesprit  a  la  grandeur ! 


*  Miss  Benger,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

t  Addi^ons  to  the  Merpoirs  of  Castelnau,  p.  589,  et  seq. 
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Je  ^nsomnie  d*eiccssive  doulour,—- 
Voire  ire  en  bref  ce  voira  assouvie  ; 
£t  V0U8  amis,  qui  m'avez  tenu  ehere, 
Souvenez  voiis,  que  sans  heur— -sans  sant^ 
Je  ne  saurois  aucun  bon  ceuvre  fure : 
Souhaitez  done  fin  de  calamity ; 
£t  que  ci  bas  ^tant  assez  punie, 
J*aye  ma  part  en  la  joye  infinie.  '*  • 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Maiy's  effort! 
dormg  her  captivity,  is  a  long  and  eloquent  letter 
she  addressed  to  Elizabeth,  in  1582,  when  she 
heard  that  her  son's  person  had  been  seized  at  the 
Raid  of  Iluthven, — and  when,  dreading,  with  ma- 
ternal anxiety,  that  he  might  be  involved  in  the 
woes  which  had  overtaken  herself,  she  gave  vent 
to  those  feelings  which  had  long  agitated  her  bo- 
som, and  which  she  now,  with  pathetic  force,  laid 
before  Elizabeth,  as  the  author  of  all  her  misfor- 
tunes. The  ability  and  vigour  with  which  this 
letter  is  written,  well  entitle  it,  as  Dr  Stuart  has 
remarked,  to  survive  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
nation.     It  was  Mary's  own  wish  that  it  should 

*  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

Alas !  what  am  I  ? — what  avails  my  life? 

Does  not  my  body  live  without  a  soul  ?— > 
A  shadow  vain— the  sport  of  anxious  strife. 

That  wishes  but  to  die,  and  end  the  whole. 
Why  should  harsh  enmity  pursue  me  more  ? 

The  false  world's  greatness  has  no  charms  for  mc  j 
Soon  will  the  struggle  and  the  grief  be  o*er ; — 

Soon  the  oppressor  gain  the  victory. 
Ye  friends !  to  whose  remembrance  I  am  dear. 

No  strength  to  aid  you*  or  your  cause,  have  I  ; 
Cease  then  to  shed  the  unavailing  tear,'<— 

I  have  not  feared  to  live,  nor  dread  to  die  ; 
Perchance  the  pain  that  I  have  suffered  here, 
May  win  me  more  of  bliss  thro'  God's  eternal  y«w. 
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do  80.     ^  I  am  no  longer  able,  **  stie  says,  <^  to 
resist  laying  my  heart  before  you ;  and  while  I  de- 
sire that  my  just  complaints  shall  be  engraved  in 
your  conscience,  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  also 
descend  to  posterity,  to  prove  the  misery  into 
which  I  have  been  brought  by  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  my  enemies.     Having  in  vain  looked 
to  you  for  support  against  their  variouR  devices,  I 
shall  now  carry  my  appeal  to  the  Eternal  God,  the 
Judge  of  both,  whose  dominion  is  over  all   the 
princes  of  the  earth.     I  shttW  appeal  to  him  to  ar- 
bitrate between  us  ;  and  would  request  you,  Ma- 
dam^ to  remember,  ^at  in  his  sight  nothing  can  be 
disguised  by  the  paint  and'  artifices  of  the  world. " 
She  proceeds  to  recapitulate  the  injuries  she  had 
miBtained  from  Elizabeth  ever  since  she  came  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland, — reminding  her,  that  she 
bad  busied  herself  in  corrupting  her  subjects  and 
encouraging  rebellion;  that  when  imprisoned  in 
Loch-Leven,  she   had   assured   her,  through  her 
ambassador,  Throckmorton,  that  any  deed  of  ab- 
dication she  might  subscribe,  was  altogether  in- 
valid ;  yet  that,  upon  her  escape,  though  she  at 
first  allured  her  by  fair  promises  into  England,  she 
had  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  she  was  thrown 
into  captivity,  in  which  she  had  been  kept  alive 
only  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths ;  that  she  had 
tried  for  years  to  accommodate  herself  to  that 
captivity,  to  reduce  the  number  of  her  attend- 
ants, to  make  no  complaint  of  the  plainness  of 
her  diet,  and  the  want  of  ordinary  exercise,  to 
live  quietly  and  peaceably,  as  if  she  were  of  a  far 
inferior  rank,  and  even  to  abstain  from  correspond- 
ence with  her  friends  in  ScQtland;  but  that  the 
only  wtum  she  had  experienced  for  her  good  in- 
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'  lentioDB  was  neglect,  calamny,  and  increasing  s^f 
'  verity.  '^  To  take  away  every  foundation  of  dis* 
pttte  and  misnndentanding  between  us,*'  Mary 
continned,  **  I  invite  yon,  Madam,  to  examine 
into  every  report  against  nae,  and  to  grant  to  every 
person  the  liberty  of  accusing  me  publicly ;  and 
while  I  freely  solicit  you  to  take  every  advantage 
to  my  prejudice,  I  only  request  that  you  will  not 
condemn  me  without  a  hearing.  If  it  be  proTed 
4hat  I  have  done  evil,  let  me  suffer  for  it ;  lif  I  am 
guiltless,  do  not  take  upon  yourself  the  reeponsibip 
iity,  before  God  and  man,  of  punishing  me  unjust- 
ly. Let  not  my  enemies  bo  alraid  that  I  aim  any 
longer  at  dispossessing  tiiem  of  their  usurped  au- 
thority.  I  look  now  to  no  other  kingdom  but 
that  of  Heaven,  and  would  wiah  to  prepare  my- 
«elf  for  it,  knowii%  that  my  sorrovrs  will  never 
cease  till  I  amve  there."  She  then  speaks  of  her 
eon,  and  entreats  that  Elizabeth  would  interfere 
in  his  behalf*  She  concludes  with  reqnestingf, 
4hat  some  honourable  churchman  should  be  sent  to 
•her,  to  remind  her  daily  of  the  road  she  had  yet  tp 
finish^  and  to  instruct  her  how  to  pursue  it,  ac^ 
ciH*ding  to  her  religion,  in  which  she  would  wish 
to  die  as  she  had  lived.  ".  I  am  very  weak  and 
helpless, "  she  adds,  ^*  and  do  beseech  you  to 
give  me  some  solitary  mark  of  your  friendship. 
Bind  your  own  relations  to  yourself ;  let  me  have 
the  happiness  of  knowing,  before  I  die,  that  a  re- 
conciliation has  taken  place  between  us,  and  that, 
when  my  soul  quits  my  body,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  it  to  carry  complaints  c^  your  injus- 
tice to  the  throne  of  my^reator."*     ITie  only  re- 

*  See  the  whole  of  this  letter  in  Wfaittaker,  toI.  it. 
p.  399.     Camden  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  introduced 
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sult.wbich  this  letter  produced,  was  a  remonstrance 
from  Elizabeth  which  she  sent  by  Beal,  the  ClerU 
of  her  PriTy  CoutKulj  against  such  unnecessary 
complaints,  f 

In  Scotland,  meanwhile,  tba  event  of  greatest 
consequence  which  had  taken  place,  wa{9  the  trial 
and  e^cution  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  for  baTing 
i)een  art  and  part  in  the  murdar  of  Pamley. 
Morton's  intolerable  tyranny  ha^g  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  greater  part  of  tha  nobility,  and  the 
young  King  having  nearly  anived  at  an  age 
when  he  could  act  and  think  far  himself,  he 
found  it  necessary,  rery  unwillingly,  to  retire 
from  office.  He  did  nott  even  then,  d^st  from 
carrying  on  numerous  intrignes  i  and  it  was 
rumoured,  that  he  intended  seising  the  thing's 
person,  and  carrying  him  captive  i^to  England, 
Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  this  report  or  not» 
it  is  certain  that  James  became  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  so  factious  and  dangerous  a  nobleman.  The 
only  plausible  expedient  which  occurred  to  him, 
or  his  Council,  was,  to  accuse  Morton  of  a  share 
in  Bothwell's  guilt.  His  trial  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  conducted  with  any  very  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  justice.  But  a  jury  of  his  peers  was  al- 
lowed him ;  and  they,  having  heard  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  diarges,  found  him  guilty  of 


it  into  his  History ;  but  he  published  only  an  abridged 
edition  of  it,  which  Dr  Stuart  has  paraphrased  and  abridg- 
ed still  further  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Keralio  has  trans- 
lated Dr  Stuart's  paraphrased  abridgment  into  French, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  the  original  letter.  Stuart,  vol. 
li.  p.  IG'k — Keralio,  Histoire  d'EUsabethe,  vol.  ▼.  p.  349. 
f  Chalmers,  vol  i.  p.  3^5. 
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having  been  in  the  conndl  or  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  of  concealing 
itt  and  of  being  art  and  part  in  the  murder.  It 
was  to  the  latter  part  of  this  verdict  alone  that 
Morton  objected.  He  confessed  that  he  knew  of  the 
intended  murder,  and  had  concealed  it,  but  positive- 
ly disclaimed  having  been  art  and  part  in  it.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  On  the  1st  of  June  1581,  he  was 
Gondenmed  to  the  block,  and  next  day  the  sentence 
was  executed.  The  instrument  called  the  Maiden, 
which  was  used  to  behead  him,  he  had  himself 
brought  into  Scotland^  and  he  was  the  first  to  suf- 
fer by  it.  His  head  was  placed  on  the  public 
gaol  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  body  buried  privately 
by  a  few  menials*  He  had  been  universally  hat- 
ed, and  there  was  hardly  one  who  lamented  his 
death. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MARY  S  TRIAL  AND  CONDEMNATIoy. 

The  dosing  scene  of  Mary's  life  was  now  rapidly 
approaching.  Debilitated  as  i»he  was  by  her  long 
confinement,  and  the  many  painful  thoughts  which 
had  been  incessantly  preying  on  her  peace  of  mind, 
it  is  not  likely  that  she  could  have  long  survived, 
even  though  she  had  been  left  unmolested  within 
the  walls  of  her  prison.  But  she  had  been  the 
source  of  two  much  jealousy  and  uneasiness  to 
Elizabeth,  to  be  either  forgotten  or  forgiven. 
Weak  as  she  was  in  body,  and  destitute  alike  of 
wealth  and  power,  her  name  bad  nevertheless  con- 
tinued a  watchword  and  a  tower  of  strength,  not 
only  to  all  her  own  friends  throughout  Christen- 
dom, but  to  all  who  were  disposed,  from  what- 
ever cause,  to  stir  up  civil  dissensions  and  broils  in 
England.  Scarcely  a  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth  s 
person  and  authority  had  been  contrived  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  with  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
•was  not  supposed  to  be  either  remotely  or  imme- 
diately connected.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that 
appeals  were  made  to  her  sufferings  and  cruel 
treatment,  to  give  plausibility  to  many  an  enter- 
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pnae  wldcli  was  anti-constitiidoiial  m  its  object, 
and  criminal  in  its  execution.  Other  less  objec-^ 
tionable  enterprises  Mary  herself  expressly  coun* 
tenancedi  for  she  always  openly  declared,  that  being 
detained  a  captive  by  force,  she  considered  herself 
lolly  entitled  to  take  every  means  that  offered  to 
efllect  her  escape.  She  acted  solely  upon  a  principle 
of  self-defence.  Whenever  a  nobleman  of  influence 
like  Norfolk,  or  a  man  of  integrity  like  Lesley,  un- 
dertook to  arrange  a  scheme  for  her  release,  she 
willingly  listened  to  their  t)roposals,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  act  in  concert  with  them.  She  had  been 
detained  in  strict  ward  in  a  realm  into  which  she 
bad  come  voluntarily,  or  lather  into  which  she  had 
been  seduced  by  specious  promises  and  offers  of 
assistance  ;  and  it  wbuld  have  been  against  every 
dictate  of  comttion  sense  &nd  common  justice,  t^ 
suppose  that  she  had  not  a  right  to  hee  heraelf 
from  her  unwarrantable  imprisonment.  It  is  true), 
that  many  of  her  attempts,  mixed  ujp  as  they  Were 
with  the  inteftiested  and  ambitious  projects  of  o- 
thers,  gave  Elizabeth  no  little  inconvenience  and 
anxiety.  But  this  was  the  price  she  must  hav^ 
laid  her  account  with  paying  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Queen  of  Scots  a  helpless  hostage  in 
her  hands. 

To  discourage  the  numerous  plots  which  were 
formed,  either  by  Mary's  real  or  pretended  ad- 
herents, a  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  kingdom  entered  into  a  solemn  **  As- 
sociation, **  in  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
defbnd  Elizabeth  against  all  her  enemies,  **  and 
if  any  violence  should  be  offered  to  her  life,  in  or- 
der to  favour  the  title  of  any  pretender  to  the 
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-drown,  i)ot  only  never  to  allow  or  acknowledge 
the  person  or  persons  hy  whom,  ovfor  whom  such 
a  detestable  act  should  be  committed,  but,  as  they 
should  answer  to  the  Etemid  God,  to  prosecute  such 
pereon  or  persons  to  the  death,  and  pursue  them 
witli  the  utmost  vengeance  to  their  overthrow  and 
extirpation."  The  Parliament,  which  met  in  1585| 
sanctioned  this  Association ;  and,  alarmed  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  fanatical  design,  on  the  part 
of  a  Roman  Catholic,-  to  assassinate  the  Queen,  be- 
cause she  had  been,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope^ 
they  passed  an  Act,  by  which  they  determined, 
with  the  most  arbitrary  injustice,  **  That  if  any 
rebellion  should  be  excited  in  the  kingdom,  or  any 
thing  attempted  to  the  hurt  of  her  Majeety  s  per- 
son, by  ovfor  any  person  pretending  a  title  to  the 
crown,  the  Queen  should  empower  twenty-four 
persons,  by  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal, 
to  examine  into  and  pass  sentence  upon  such  4>f- 
fences ;  and  that,  after  judgment  given,  a  procla« 
mation  should  be  issued,  declaring  the  persons 
whom  they  found  guilty  excluded  from  any  right 
to  the  crown ;  and  her  Majesty's  subjects  might 
lawfully  pursue  every  one  of  them  to  the  death ; 
and  that,  if  any  design  against  the  life  of  the  Queen 
took  effect,  the  persons  by  or  for  whom  such  a 
detestable  act  was  executed,  and  their  issues,  be- 
ing in  any  wise  assenting  or  privy  to  the  same, 
jihould  be  disabled  for  ever  from  pretending  to  the 
crown,  and  be  pursued  to  death,  in  the  like  man- 
ner. ''  That  the  persons  by  whom  any  of  these 
faults  were  committed,  should  be  punished,  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  equity ;  but  that  the  per- 
sons ^br  whom  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  done, 
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should  be  coBfiidered  tt  mucli  inrolted  indiifiif 
gnilt,  WM  alike  contrary  to  law  and  reaaon.  Th« 
discontented  were  forming  plots  every  year  against 
Elizabeth,  and,  with  the  very  existence  of  many 
of  these  plots,  Mary  was  tmat^quainted  ;  yet,  hy 
Uiis  statute,  riie  was  made  answerable  for  all  oC 
them.  There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  if  she 
considered  it  only  a  forerunner  of  greater  seven* 
ties ;  and  it  Was  not  long  before  an  occasion  oe<* 
curred  whidi  afforded  a  platoible  pretext  for  mak- 
ing a  practical  application  of  it. 

In  the  year  1566,  three  English  priests,  who 
had  beMi  edticated  in  a  Catholic  seminary  at 
Rheima,  and  ever  Whose  minds  the  most  illiberal 
superstition  held  unlimited  sway,  actually  con- 
ceived the  belief,  that  the  bull  of  excommunicatvMii 
Issued  by  Pope  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth,  had 
been  dictated  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
die  Holy  Ghhost.  They  looked,  consequently,  upon 
that  Sottere  gu  with  a  fttiatical  haired,  which  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  gratify.     Having  con«- 
trived  to  Win  over  one  or  two  others  to  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  and,  in  particular,  an  officer  of  the 
baine  of  Savage,  atid  another  pri^t  of  the  name  of 
Ballard,  they  sent  t^em  into  England  to  disseminate 
their  principles  among  all  on  whose  co-operation 
they  thought  they  Cdnld  depend ;  and,  in  the  mean* 
time,  they  s^t  on  foot  a  isegotiation  with  the  Spa* 
nish  ambassador  in  Psris,  through  whose  means  they 
hoped  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  foreei 
He  gave  them  ft  promise  of  encouragement,  only  ort 
eondition  that  they  secured  a  strong  party  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  meakis  were  taken  to  remove  Eliza- 
beth.    Among  the  €rst  persens  td  whom  Savage 
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Ktkd   Bftllard  communicated  their   designs,    was 
Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  estate 
and  fortune  in  Derbyshire.     Having  resided  for 
iBCHiie  time  in  France,  he  had  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  from 
hiln  bad  heard  so  many  eulogiuius  on  Mary,  that 
ke  became  inspired  with   the  most   enthusiastic 
feelings  in  her  favour,  and  cherished  a  romantic 
desire  of  performing  some  exploit  which  might 
eecnre  for  him  her  gratitude  and  esteem.     By 
his  advice  and  assistance,  a  knowliedge  of  thd 
leonspiracy  Was  intrusted  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons of  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per^^ 
Buasion ;  and  a  secret  correspondence  was  set  on 
foot  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  through  the  me* 
dinm  of  her  Secretaries  Naw  and  Curl.     Mary^ 
however,  was  not  dispoised  to  give  the  conspira* 
tors  much  encouragement.     She  had  been  now 
BO  long  accustomed  to  despair,  and  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  fallaciousness  ef  hope,  that  she  was 
Hlmost  inclined  to  turn  away  from  it,  as  from  some-i- 
thing  painful.     She  had  grown  indifferent  about 
lier  future  fate,  and  had  endeavoured  to  resign 
lierself  to  the  prospect  of  ending  her  days  in  capti- 
vity.  Besides,  she  had  thiB  rec^it  Act  of  Parlia- 
l»ent  before  her  eyes ;  and  she  was  well  awal«, 
%A%  though  she  did  nothing  but  attempt  an  escape, 
i^e  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  whole  plot, 
whatever  its  extent  or  criminality  might  be.     It 
is,  however,  not  at  all  unlikely  that  she  may,  not^ 
withstanding,  have  authorized  her  Secretaries  to 
Write  once  or  twice  to  Babington  and  his  asso^ 
elates ;  but  that  she  gave  them  any  support  in 
^Iheur  designs  against  Eliaabetb,  was  never  proved. 
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and  ifl  not  to  be  believed.  It  was  indeed  with  no 
little  difficulty  that  Mary  was  able  to.  hold  any 
epistolary  commimication  at  all  witb  her  friendst 
80  Btrictly  was  she  watched  by  Sir  Ainias  Panlet 
and  Sir  Drue  Dmry,  to  whose  custody  she  had 
been  committed,  and  who  kept  her  in  the  Castle 
of  Chartley  in  Staffordshire.  The  conspirators 
were  obliged  to  bribe  one  of  the  servants,  who 
conveyed  to  the  Queen  or  her  Secretaries,  the 
letters  which  they  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  wall^ 
and  put  the  answers  into  the  same  place,  from 
which  they  took  them  privately,  when  it  waa 
dark. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  [Hroceed  smoothly,  and 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  now  conclud- 
ed. Th^  different  conspirators  had  different  tasks 
allotted  to  them ;  by  some  a  re.bellion  was  to  be 
excited  in  several  pai;^  of  the  kingdom  at  once ; 
six  others  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to 
jassassinate  Elizabeth ;  and  Babington  himself  un*^ 
dertook  to  head  a  strong  party,  which  he  was  to 
lead  to  the  rescue  of  the  Queei^  of  Scots^  Nor 
were  they  to  be  destitute  of  foreign  assistance 
as  soon  as  the  first  blow  was  struck,  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  internal  commotion  appeared* 
So  inspired  were  these  infatuated  men  with  an 
idea  of  the  glory  of  the  revolution  they  were  about 
to  achieve,  that  they  had  medals  prepared  represent- 
ing themselves  assembled  together,  with  Babington 
in  the  midst,  and  beaiing  the  motto, — ^*  Hi  miki 
^rU  comites  quos  ip&apencuLa  duxnint.^*  But  in 
all  their  fancied  security  and  enthusiasm,  they 
were  ignorant  that  every  step  they  took  was  known 
*'^  Elizabeth  and  her  ministei'  Walsingham,  apd 
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thilt  they  wera  advancing  only  to  the  foot  of 
their  own  sca£fold.  It  was  through  the  treacliary 
of  one  of  their  own  associates  of  the  name 
of  Polly,  one  of  Walsingham's  accredited  spies, 
who  had  joined  them  only  that  he  might  betray 
them,  that  all  their  proceedings  were  di^coFerelL 
and  attentiyely  watched.  Savage,  Ballard,  and 
the  other  four  who  were  bent  on  the  murder  of 
Elizabeth,  had  already  come  up  to  London,  and 
were  l3ring  in  wait  for  the  first  farourable  opportuni" 
ty  to  execute  their  purpose ;  and,  as  Widsingham 
tras  anxious  to  have  complete  evidence  of  their 
guilt  in  hb  possession  before  apprehending  themj 
diey  were  allowed  to  renmin  unmolested  for  some 
time.  The  Queen,  however,  fearing  for  her  per« 
sonal  safety,  at  length  insisted  on  their  being  seized^ 
remarking,  that,  ''  in  not  taking  heed  of  a  danger 
when  she  might,  she  seemed  more  to  tempt  God  than 
to  hope  in  him. "  Ballard  was  first  arrested ;  his  ac* 
complices,  struck  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  fied 
out  of  London ;  but,  after  lurking  for  some  days  in 
Woods  and  bye  ways,  cutting  off  their  hair,  disfiguring 
their  faces,  and  submitting  to  every  kind  of  depri* 
vation  and  hardship  to  avoid  the  hot  search  which 
was  made  for  them,  they  were  at  length  taken ; 
and  so  much  had  the  public  feeling  been  excited 
against  them,  that,  when  they  were  brought  into 
London,  the  bells  of  the  city  were  rang,  and  bon- 
fires kindled  in  the  streets.  Walsingham  had  arrang- 
ed his  measures  so  efiectively,  that  all  the  other 
conspirators,  who  were  scattered  throughout  the 
kingdom,  were  also  seized  and  brought  to  the  ca- 
|>ital  within  a  very  short  time.  Fourteen  of  the 
principal  inventors  of  the  plot  were  immediate- 
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]y  tried,  condemned,  and  execated.  No  merey 
whatever  was  shown  to  them  ;  for  Elizabeth  sel- 
dom forgave  her  enemies.  * 

Bat,  in  the  death  of  these  men,  only  one  part 
of  Elizabeth's  vengeance  was  grati6ed.  The  wrongs 
and  the  merits  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  the 
means  of  imparting  to  this  conspiracy  a  degree  of 
respectability;  and  she,  therefore,  was  r^arded 
9R  the  chief  culprit.   Walsingfaam  had  ascertained, 
that  communications  of  some  sort  or  another  had 
passed  between  Mary's  secretaries  and  the  conspira-* 
\on ;  and  before  she  was  aware  that  Babington's 
plot  had  been  discovered,  he  sent  down  Sir  Thomas 
Goi^ges  to  Chartley  to  take  her  by  surprise,  and  en* 
deavour  to  discover  some  additional  grounds  of  soft* 
picion.  Sir  Thomas  arrived  just  as  she  was  about  to 
ride  out  in  a  wheeled  carriage  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  her,  and,  without  permitting  her  to  alight» 
he  rudely  told  her  of  Babington's  fate ;  then  en- 
tering the  Castle,  he  committed  Naw  and  Curl 
into  custody ;  and,  breaking  into  the  private  cabi- 
nets of  the  Queen,  he  seized  all  her  letters  and 
papero,  and  sent  them  off  immediately  to  Eli- 
zabeth.     He    took    possession    too    of   all    her 
money,  "  lest  she  should  use  it  for  corruption. " 
She  herself  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Chartley 
for  some  (Jays,  but  conveyed  about  from  one  cas- 
tle to  another.     When  she  was  at  length  brought 
back,  and  saw  how  she  had  been  plundered  in  her 
absence,  she  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  bi^ 

.  *  They  were  hanged  on  two  successive  days,  s^ven  on 
each  day  ;  and  the  first  seven,  among  whom  were  Ballard, 
Babington,  and   Savage,  were  cut  down  before  they  were 

dead,    embowelled,    and    then    quartered.— <S!^rangvo^> 

;>.  177. 
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terly.  "  Hiere  are  •  two  things,  however,  "  she 
said  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  '*  which  they  cannot 
take  away, — my  birth  and  my  religion."* 

In  the  excited  state  of  feeling  which  then  pre- 
Tailied  in  the  nation,  and  the  fears  which  her  sub* 
jects  entertained  for  the  safety  of  their  Sovereign, 
Elizabeth  perceived  that  she  might  now  safely  pro<i> 
ceed  to  those  extremities  against  Mary  which  she 
had  so  long,  meditated,  but  which  considerations  of 
selfish  prudence  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from 
putting  into  execution.  She  asserted,  that  not  only 
her  own  life,  but  the  religion  and  peace  of  the 
country  were  at  stake,  and  that  either  the  Queen 
of  Scots  must  be  removed,  or  the  whole  realm 
given  up  as  a  sacrifice.  By  her  own  injustice,  she 
had -involved  herself  in  inconveniences;  and  as 
soon  as  she  began  to  feel  their  effects,  she  pretend- 
ed to  be  indignant  at  the  innocent  victim  of  her 
tyranny.  But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
she  brought  all  her  ministers  to  think  on  this  sub- 
ject precisely  as  she  herself  did.  Many  of  them 
did  not  hesitate  to  state  their  conviction,  that 
Mary  had  neither  set  on  foot  nor  countenanced 
Babington's  plot,  and  that,  however  the  conspira- 
tors might  Imve  interwoven  her  name  with  it,  she 
could  not  be  punished  for  what  she  could  not  have 
prevented.  Besides,  they  urged  that  she  was  not 
likely  to  live  long  at  any  rate,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  for  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  to  leave 
her  unmolested  for  the  short  remainder  of  her  days. 
Nevertheless,  by  Elizabeth's  exertions,  and  those 
of  Walsingham,  who  had  always  courted^  the  fa- 

*  Stranguage,  p.  176.— Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  427  et  seq. 
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▼our  of  hm  fluitraw  tj  tbo  HMWt  peiwroriiig  per? 
•ecotion  of  Maiy,  oppoiition  was  at  lengdi  &!• 
lenced>  and  the  trial  of  the  Qnoen  of  Scots  finally 
determiaed.  To  giro  aa  much  d]g^it7,  and  as 
great  a  •emblaoce  of  joatice  as  possible  to  a  pro* 
ceediog  so  unwarrantable  as  tbat  of  calling  upon  ber 
to  answer  for  an  imaginary  crffence»  forty  of  the  most 
ilhistrioiis  perBOns  in  tbe  kingdom  were  appointed 
Commissionnrs,  and  weie  intrusted  with  tbe  charge 
of  hearing  the  cause,  and  deciding  upon  tbe  qnes- 
tion  of  life  or  death. 

On  the  25th  of  Sqptembor  1586,  Mary  had 
been  taken  from  Cbartley  to  tbe  Castle  of  Fo- 
theringay  in  Northamptonshire!  where  she  was 
more  strictly  watched  than  e?er  by  Sir   Amias 
Panlety  who  was  a  harBh  and  inflexible  gaoler.  On 
the  1 1th  of  October,  Elisabeth's  Commisaionera 
furriyedy  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle  having  been 
prerionsly  fitted  up  as  a  coort^room  for  their  re« 
oeption.     Tbey  would  have  proceeded  with  the 
trud  immediately ;  but  a  difficulty  occurred,  whicbp 
though  they  scarcely  can  have  failed  to  imticipatc, 
they  were  not*prepared  to  obviate*     Mary  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  their  jurisdiction,  denying 
that  they  possessed  stiy  right  eitlisr  to  arraign  or 
try  her.     <<  I  am  no  subject  to  Elizabeth,  *'  sbe 
said,  **  but  an  independent  Queen  as  well  as  she ; 
and  I  will  consent  to  nothing  nnbeconung  the 
majesty  of  a  crowned  bead.    Worn  out  as  my 
body  is,  my  mind  is  not  yet  so  enfeebled  as  to 
make  me  forget  what  is  due  to  myself,  my  ances- 
tors,  and  my  country.     Whatever  the  laws  of 
England  may  be,  I  am  not  subject  to  them  ;  for  I 
came  into  the  realm  only  to  ask  assistaace  from  a 
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•iftter  Queen,  and  I  have  been  detained  an  on- 
willing  prisoner."  For  two  days  the  Commis- 
sioners  laboured  in  vain  to  induce  Mary  to  ap« 
pear  before  them ;  and  as  she  assigned  reasons  for 
refusing,  which  it  was  impossible  for  fair  argument 
to  invalidate,  recourse  was  at  length  had  to  threats. 
They  told  her  that  they  would  procee4with  the  trial, 
whether  she  consented  to  be  present  or  not ;  and 
ihaXy  though  they  were  anxious  to  hear  her  justifi- 
cation, they  would  nevertheless  conclude  that  she 
was  guilty,  and  pronounce  accordingly,  if  she  re- 
fused to  defend  herself.  It  would  have  been  well 
had  Mary  allowed  them  to  take  their  own  way ;  but| 
conscious  that  she  was  accused  unjustly,  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  she  excited  suspicion,  by 
refusing  the  opportunity  of  establishing  her  in- 
nocence. Actuated  by  this  honourable  motive^ 
she  at  length  yielded,  after  solemnly  protesting 
that  she  did  not,  and  never  would,  acknowledge  the 
authority  which  Elizabeth  arrogated  over  her. 

On  the  14th  of  October  tbe  trial  commeilced. 
The  upper  half  of  the  great  hall  of  Fotheringay 
Castle  was  railed  off,  and  at  the  higher  end  was 
placed  a  chair  of  state,  under  a  canopy,  for  the 
Queen  of  England.  Upon  both  sides  of  the  room 
benches  were  arranged  in  order,  where  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Bromley,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh^ 
fourteen  Earls,  thirteen  Burons,  and  Knights  and 
^'Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  sat.  In  the 
centre  was  a  table,  at  which  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, several  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law,  Pop-» 
ham,  the  Queen's  Attorney,  her  Solicitors,  Ser- 
geants and  Notaries,  took  their  places.  At  the  foot 
of  this  table>  and  immediately  opposite  Elizabeth's 

VOL.  II.  u 
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chair  of  state,  a  chair,  without  any  canopy,  wal 
placed  for  the  Qneen  of  Scots.  Behind,  was  the 
nil  which  ran  across  the  hall,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  per* 
eons  who  were  not  in  the  commission.  * 

*  In  the  first  series  of  Ellis's  Collection  of  «  Orijrinal 
Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,*'  there  is  given 
a  fac  iimUe  of  the  plan,  in  Lord  Burleigh's  hand,  for  the 
arrangement  to  be  observed  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  As  it  is  interesting,  and  brings  the  whole  scene 
more  vividly  before  us,  the  following  explanatory  copy  of 
it  will  be  perused  with  interest 
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There  was  never,  perhaps,  an  occasion  throughout 
the  whole  of  Mary's  life  on  which  she  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  this.  In  the  presence 
of  all  the  pomp,  learning,  and  talent  of  England, 
she  stood  alone  and  undaunted  i  evincing,  in  the 
modest  dignity  of  her  bearing,  a  mind  conscious 
of  its  own  integrity,  and  superior  to  the  malice  of 
fortune.  Elizabeth's  craftiest  lawyera  and  ablest 
politicians  were  assembled  to  probe  her  to  the 
quick, — to  press  home  every  argument  against 
her,  which  ingenuity  could  devise  and  eloquence 
embellish,-— to  dazzle  her  with  a  blaze  of  eru- 
dition, or  involve  her  in  a  maze  of  technical  per- 
plexities. Mary  had  no  counsellor — no  adviser 
— ^no  friend.  Her  very  papers,  to  which  she  might 
have  wished  to  refer,  had  been  taken  from  her ; 
and  there  was  not  one  to  plead  her  cause,  or  der 
fend  her  innocence.  Yet  was  she  not  dismayed. 
She  knew  that  she  had  a  higher  Judge  than 
Elizabeth;  and  that  great  as  was  the  array  of 
Lords  and  Barons  that  appeared  against  her,  pos-** 
terity  was  greater  than  they,  and  that  to  its  deci-» 
sion  all  things  would  be  finally  referred.  Her  bo- 
dily infirmities  imparted  only  a  greater  lustre  to 
her  mental  pre-eminence ;  and  not  in  all  the  faa* 

JBelortu  in  another  handy  ajyparently  in  answer  to  Lord 
JSurleigh^s  direction^  is  the  following  : 

♦*  This  will  be  most  convenientlye  in  the  greatt  Cham- 
ber ;  the  lengthe  whereof  is  in  all  xxiij.  yerds  with  the 
windowe :  whereof  there  may  be  fr.  the  neither  part  beneth 
the  barre  viij.  yerds :  and  the  rest  for  the  upper  parte. 
The  breadeth  of  the  chamber  is  vi j.  yerds. 

<*  ITiere  is  another  chambre  for  the  Lords  to  dyne  in, 
the  lengthe  is  xiiij.  yerds ;  the  breadetli,  vij.  yerdes ;  and 
the  deppeth  iij.  yerdes  dim.  *' 
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cintting  sploidor  of  her  youth  and  beantjr — ^not 
on  the  moniiiig  of  her  first  bridal  day,  when 
PtoiB  rang  with  acdamations  in  her  praise — was 
Mary  Staart  so  much  to  be  admired,  as  when» 
weak  and  worn  ont,  she  stood  calmly  before  the 
asymidons  of  a  riFsl  Queen,  to  hear  and  refute 
their  mijiMt  accusationB,  her  eye  radiant  once 
■lore  wiUi  the  brilliancy  of  earlier  years,  and  the 
l^add  bemgnity  of  a  aerene  consdence,  lending 
to  her  comtenance  its  undying  grace. 

Elisabeth's  Attorney-General  opened  the  plead- 
ings. He  began  by  refraring  to  the  act  of  ParHament, 
in  whidi  it  was  made  capital  to  be  the  person  for 
whom  any  design  was  undertaken  against  the  life 
of  the  Queen.  He  then  described  the  late  con- 
spiracy, and  attempted  to  establish  Mary's  con* 
nezion  with  it,  by  producing  copies  of  letters  which, 
he  alleged,  she  had  written  to  Babtngton  him- 
self and  several  of  his  accomplices.  To  these 
having  added  letters  from  Babington  to  her,  and 
the  declarations  and  confessicms  which  had  been 
extorted  from  her  secretaries,  he  asserted  that  the 
case  was  made  out,  and  wound  up  his  speech  with 
a  laboured  display  of  legal  knowledge  and  forensic 
OTatory* 

Mary  was  now  called  upon  for  her  defence; 
and  she  entered  on  it  with  composure  and  dignity. 
She  denied  all  connexion  with  Babington's  con- 
spiracy, in  so  far  as  he  entertained  any  designs  in- 
jurious to  Elizabeth's  safety  or  the  welfare  of  her 
kingdom  ; — she  allowed  that  the  letters  which  he 
was  said  to  have  addressed  to  her  might  bo  ge- 
nuine, but  it  had  not  be^i  proved  that  she  ever 
received  them ; — she  maintained  that  her  own  let- 
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terH  were  all  garbled  or  fabricated ;  *  that  as  to 
the  confessions  of  her  secretaries,  they  had  been 
extorted  by  fear,  and  were  therefore  not  to  be 
credited  ;  but  that,  if  they  were  in  any  particulars 
true,  these  particulars  must  have  been  disclosed 
at  the  expense  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  they  had 
come  under  to  her  when  they  entered  her  service, 
and  that  men  who  would  perjure  themselves  in 
one  instance  were  not  to  be  trusted  in  any ; — sh^ 
objected  besides  that  they  had  not  been  confronted 
with  her  according  to  an  express  law  enacted  iu 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  '<  that  no. 
one  should  be  arraigned  for  intending  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Prince's  life,  but  by  the  testimony  and 
oath  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  to  he  produced  face 
to  face  before  him  ;"— ^he  maintained,  that  evea 
supposing  she  were  to  allow  the  authenticity  of 
many  of  the  papers  adduced  against  her,  they 
would  not  prove  her  guilty  of  any  crime  ;  for  she 
was  surely. doing  no  wrong,  if,  after  a  calamitous 
captivity  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  she  had  lost 
forever  her  youth,  her  health,  and  her  happiness^ 

* 

*  As  an  example  of  some  of  the  mistakes  which  the  fa. 
bricators  of  these  letters  committed,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  one  of  them,  dated  the  27th  of  Juty  1586,  Mary  is 
made  to  say,—  <*  I  am  not  yet  brought  so  low  but  that  I' 
am  able  to  handle^ny  cro6s~bow  for  killing  a  deer,  and  to 
gallop  after  the  hounds  on  horseback,  as  this  afternoon  I 
intend  to  do,  within  the  limits  of  this  park,  and  could 
otherwhere  if  it  were  permitted. "  Yet  on  the  3d  of  June 
previous.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  informed  Walsingham — «  llie 
Scottish  Queen  is  getting  a  little  strength,  and  has  been  out 
in  her  coach,  and  is  sometimes  carried  in  a  chair  to  one  of 
the  adjoining  ponds  to  see  the  diversion  of  duck-hunting ;' 
but  slie  is  not  able  to  walk  without  support  on  each  side.** 
See  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  4*26. 

V  2 
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she  made  one  last  effort  to  regain  the  liberty  of 
whidi  she  had  been  so  nnfairiy  robbed ;  but  that 
as  to  scbeming  against  the  life  of  the  Queen 
her  sister,  it  was  an  infamy  she  abhored ; — ''  I 
woald  disdain, "  said  she  "  to  purchase  all  that 
is  most  raloaMe  on  earth  by  the  assasination  of- 
the  meanest  of  the  fanman  race;  and  worn  out, 
as  I  now  am,  with  cares  and  snfferings,  ^e  pros-* 
pect  of  a  erown  is  not  so  inviting  that  I  should 
ndn  my  soid  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Neither  am  I 
a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  un- 
acqnaisted  with  the  duties  of  religion,  and.  it  is 
my  nature  to  be  mere  inclined  to  the  devotion  of 
Bother,  than  to  the  sword  of  Judith.  If  ever  I 
have  given  consent  by  my  words,  or  even  by  my 
thoughts,  to  any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  far  from  declining  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  I  shall  not  even  pray  for  the  mercy 
^God."* 

Eliaabeth's  adv<oeates  were  not  a  little  surprised 
at  iiie  eloquent  and  able  manner  in  which  Mary 
oenducted  her  defence.  They  had  expected  to  have 
every  thing  their  own  way,  and  to  gain  an  easy 
victory  over  one  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of 
legal  procedure,  and  unable  to  cope  with  their 
own  professional  talents.  But  they  were  disap- 
pointed  and  baffled ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  their 
ground  even  plausibly,  they  were  obliged  to  pro- 
tract the  proceedii^  for  two  whole  days.  Nor, 
after  all,  did  the  Commissioners  venture  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  but  adjourned  the  court  to  the 
Star-Chamber  at  Westminster,  where  they  knew 

*  Camden,  p.  519,  et  seq. — Stranguage,  p.  192,  et  seq. 
-Robertson,  Book  VII — Stuart,  toI.  u.  p.  26^  et  seq. 
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that  Mary  would  not  be  prosent,  and  whero, 
consequently,  they  would  have  no  opposition  to 
fear.*  On  the  25th  of  October,  Uiey  assoBft- 
bled  there,  and  haFing  again  examined  the  Se- 
eretaries,  Naw  and  Cnrl,  who  appear  to  hare  been 
persons  of  little  fidelity  or  constancy,  and  who 
confirmed  their  former  declarations,  a  nnanimons 
judgment  was  delivered,  that  ^*  Mary,  commonly 
4»lled  Queen  of  Scots  and  dowager  of  France,  wae 
accessary  to  Babington's  eonspiracy,  and  had  com*- 
passed  and  imagined  divers  matters  within  the  re- 
alm of  England,  tendiog  to  the  hnrt,  death,  and 
destruction  of  ^e  royal  person  of  Elizabeth,  in 
opposition  to  llie  statute  framed  for  her  protec- 
tion. "  i" 

Elizabeth  ordered  this  verdict  to  be  laid  before 
her  Parliament,  which  assembled  a  few  days 
afterwards;  and,  at  Walsingham's  instigation, 
its  legality  was  not  only  confirmed,  but  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  sent  op  with  an  addross  to  the  Qneen, 
in  which,  after  stating  their  conviction  that  her 
security  was  incompatible  with  Mary  s  life,  they 
requested  that  she  would  give  the  sentence  effect, 
by  ordering  her  immediate  execution.  Elizabeth, 
^M)ugh  conscious  ihat,  if  her  personal  safety  had 
been  •endangered,  she  had  heraelf  to  blame,  w«b 
rejoiced  at  dbe  oppcNrtunity  at  leng^  afforded  her, 
for  gratifying  her  long  cherished  hatred.     She  a£- 

*  It  deserves  notice,  that  no  particulars  of  the  trial  at 
Fotbeiingay  have  been  recorded,  either  by  Mary  herself, 
or  any  of  her  fKends,  but  are  all  derived  from  ^e  narra- 
tive of  two  of  Elizabeth*  s  notaries.  If  Mary'a  triumph 
was  so  decided*  e?cn  by  their  account,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  it  would  have  appeared  still  more  complete, 
had  it  been  described  by  less  partial  writers. 

t  Camden,  p.  SSi^  et  seq. 
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fectedy  however,  to  be  greatly  perplexed  how  to 
act.  She  declared  that,  if  she  were  not  afr^d  d 
endangering  the  welfare  of  her  people,  she  would 
freely  pardon  Mary  for  all  her  treasonable  practices, 
and  she  beseeched  the  House  to  endeavour  to  dis^ 
cover  some  less  severe  method  of  procedure.  The 
Parliament,  as  she  expected,  replied  firady,  that 
they  coald  not  recommend  any  more  lenient 
measure ;  and  in  the  pedantic  language  of  the  day^ 
called  to  Elizabeth  s  remeinbrance  the  examples  of 
God's  vengeance  upon  Saul  for  sparing  Agag,  and 
on  Ahab  for  sparing  Benhadad.  Elizabeth  atiU 
affected  to  be  irresolute ;  and  indeed  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  she  was  so  in  reality ;  for,  thoi]^ 
anxious  to  have  Mary  removed,  she  was  not  so 
hardened  and  insane  as  not  to  know,  that  how- 
ever it  might  be  sanctioned  by  the  world,  murder 
was  as  criminal  and  as  contrary  to  the  unchanging 
code  of  moral  justice,  when  commanded  by  a  Queen, 
as  when  perpetrated  by  a  peasant.  She  desired  that 
her  Parliament  should  be  content  for  the  present 
''  with  an  answer  without  an  answer. "  *'  If  I 
should  say,  that  I  will  not  do  what  you  request,  I 
might  say  perhaps  more  than  I  intend ;  and  if  I 
should  say  I  will  do  it,  I  might  plunge  myself  in- 
to as  much  inconvenience  as  you  endeavour  to 
preserve  me  from.  "  All  this  manceuvring  was 
•for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  nation  an  im.- 
pression  of  her  extreme  sensibility,  and  generous 
hesitation. 

Another  reason  why  Elizabeth  did  not  choose 
to  be  over-precipitate,  was  her  fear  of  giving 
any  deadly  offence  to  foreign  courts.  She  or- 
dered the  sentence  against  Mary  to  be  published 
both  thioughout  her  own  kingdom  md  abroad, 
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and  she  waited  anxioosly  to  observe  the  sensation 
which  it  should  create,  and  the  steps  that  might  be 
taken  in  consequence.     She  need  not,  however^ 
have  given  heraelf  much  uneasiness  upon  this  score. 
He^ry  III.  of  France  had  never  been  more  than  a  very 
lukewarm  advocate  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
vemonstranoes  he  occasionally  made  in  her  behalf^ 
were  rather  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  than  be^ 
cause  he  was  anxious  that  tbey  should  be  success* 
fol.      On  the  present  occasion,  startled  by  the 
imminence  of  his  cousin's  danger,  he  seems  to  havtf 
keen  a  little  more  in  earnest,  and  ordered  his  am-* 
bassador  to  make  as  forcible  a  representation  as 
possible  against  the  iniquitous  severity  that  was 
intended.   But  Elizabeth  knew  that  his  rage  would 
eyaporate  in  words,  and  paid  little  attention  to  the 
harangue.     In  Scotland,  the  young  King,  James, 
Was  surrounded  by  ministers  who  had  sold  them- 
selves to  England,  and  Elizabeth  was  well  aware, 
that  though  he  might  bark,  he  dared  not  bite.  Be- 
sides,  the  sentiments  regarding  his  mother,  which 
had  been  carefully  instilled  into  him  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  were  not  such  as  were  likely  to  inspire 
him  with  any  decided  wish  to  protect  and  avenge 
her.     He  had  been  constantly  surrounded  by  her 
deadliest  enemies,  and  the  lesson  which  Buchanan 
taught  him  daily,  was  a  lesson  of  hatred  towards  his 
only  surviving  parent.     His  succession  also  to  the 
English  crown,  greatly  depended  on  the  friend- 
ship of  Elizabeth ;  and  she  was  able,  in  conse- 
quence,   to  maintain  an  ascendancy  ov(9r  him, 
^ich    he    dared   not    venture   to  -  resist.      He 
was   not,   however,  so    entirely  destitute  of  all 
ordinary  filial  sentiments  as  to  consent  to  remain 
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a  quiet  spectator  of  his  mother  8  ezdcaUon.  *<  Hw 
opinion  isi  **  said  his  worthless  minion  the  Master 
of  Gray»  *'  that  it  eannot  stand  with  his  hmioiir 
to  be  a  consenter  to  take  his  mothers  life,  but  he 
does  not  care  how  strictly  she  be  kept ;  and  is  cou- 
tent  that  all  her  old  knavish  servants  should  be 
hanged.  "  *  To  prevent  if  possible  a  catastropho 
which  "  did  not  stand  with  his  honour, "  he  sen^ 
the  Master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert  Melville  as  hi« 
ambassadors  to  London,  to  press  his  objec- 
tions upon  the  attention  of  Elizabeth.  The 
latter  was  true  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
been  sent,  and  his  remonstrances  were  vigorous 
and  sincere.  But  Gray,  wishing  to  curry  favour 
with  Elizabeth,  assured  her  that  she.  had  no 
cause  to  fear  the  King's  resentment,  for  he  was  of 
an  irresolute  character  and  timid  disposition,  and 
that  whatever  might  happen,  he  would  never  think 
of  embroiling  himself  in  a  disastrous  war  with 
England.  Elizabeth  listened  with  evident  satis* 
foction  to  these  artful  insinuations ;  and  desired  her 
minister  Walslngham,  to  inform  the  Scottish  mo* 
Harch,  that  Mary*s  doom  was  already  fixed  by  the 
decision  of  the  nadon,  and  that  his  mistress  the 
Queen  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  save  her.  James 
received  this  intelligence  with  grief,  but  not  with 
the  spirit  that  became  the  only  child  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Instead  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  marching  into  the  heart  of  England^ 
he  was  contented  to  communicate  his  mother  s  un* 
fortunate  condition  to  his  subjects,  and  order 
prayers  to  be  said  for  her  in  all  the  churches,.— 
^  that  it  might  please  God  to  enlighten  her  witb 

•  Murdin.  p.  569. 
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tbe  light  of  bis  truth,  and  to  protect  her  from  the 
danger  which  was  hanging  over  her." 

In  the  mean  time,  messengers  bad  been  sent  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  report  to  her  the  sentence 
ef  the  Commissioners,   and   to   prepare    her  for 
the  consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  foU 
lowr.     So  far  from  receiving  the  news  widi  dismay, 
Mary  solemnly  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and 
thanked  God  that  she  was  so  soon  to  be  relieved 
from  her  troubles.     They  were  not  yet,  however, 
at   a  close ;  and  even   during  the  short   remain*^ 
der   of  her   life,  she  was  to  be   still  further  in* 
salted.     Her  keepers.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  refused  any  longer  to  treat  her  with 
the  reverence  and  respect  due  to  her  rank  and  sex. 
The  canopy  of  state,  which  she  had  always  order- 
ed to  be  put  up  in  her  apartment  wherever  she 
went,  was  taken  down,  and  every  badge  of  royalty 
removed.     It  was  intimated  to  her,  that  she  was 
so  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  Princess,  but  as  a 
criminal ;  and  the  persons  who  came  into  her  pre- 
-sence  stood  before  her  without  uncovering  their 
beads,  or  paying  her  any  obeisance.     The  attend* 
ance  of  a  Catholic  priest  was  refused,  and  an  Epis- 
copalian l^ishop  sent  in  his  stead,  to  point  out  and 
■correct  jfhe  errors  of  her  ways.     Mary  bore  all 
these  indignities  with  a  calm  spirit,  which  rose  su^  . 
perior  to  them,  and  which  proved  their  un worthiness,  / 
by  bringing  them  into  contrast  with  her  own  elevation 
<rf  mind.     "  In  despite  of  your  Sovereign  and  her 
subservient  judges,"  said  she,  **  I  will  die  a  Queen. 
My  royal  character  is  indelible,  and  I  will  surren- 
der it  with  my  spirit  to  the  Almighty  God,   from 
whom  I  received  it,  and  to  whom  my  honour  and 
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my  innocenee  are  fdlly  known. "  $  In  Detember 
1586,  she  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth;  and 
though  from  an  unfriended  prisoner  to  an  enned 
and  powerful  Sovereign,  it  evinces  so  much  mag-> 
nanimity  and  calm  consciousness  of  mental  sere- 
nity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it,  without 
confessing  Elizabeth's  inferiority,  and  Mary's 
triumph.  It  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
'<  Madam,  I  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that,  by  the  sentence  which  has  bipin  pass* 
ed  against  me,  he  is  about  to  put  an  end  to  my 
tedious  pilgrimage.  I  would  not  wish  it  pro* 
longed,  though  it  were  in  my  power,  having  had 
enough  of  time  to  experience  its  bitterness.  I 
write  at  present  only  to  make  three  last  requests 
which,  as  I  can  expect  no  favour  from  your  impla- 
cable ministers,  I  should  wish  to  owe  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  no  other.  First,  as  in  England, 
I  cannot  hope  to  be  buried  according  to  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  Catholic  church,  (the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Kitigs,  your  ancestors  and  mine,  being 
now  changed,)  and  as  in  Scotland  they  have  alrea- 
dy violated  the  ashes  of  my  progenitors,  I  have  to 
request,  that,  as  soon  as  my  enemies  have  bathed 
their  hands  in  my  innocent  blood,  my  domestics 
may  be  allowed  to  inter  my  body  in  some  cons^ 
crated  ground ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  carry  it  to  France,  where  the  bones  of 
the  Queen,  my  most  honoured  mother,  repose.  Thus, 
that  poor  frame,  which  has  never  enjoyed  repose  so 
long  as  it  has  been  joined  to  my  soul,  may  find'  it  at 
last  when  they  will  be  separated.  #Sbcanc^  as  I  dread 

$  Camden. 
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the  tyraimy  of  the  harsh  mes^  to  whose  power  yoa 
have  abandoned  me,  I  entreat  your  Majesty  that 
I  may  not  be  executed  in  secret,  but  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  servants  and  other  persons,  who  may 
hear  testimony  of  my  faith  and  fidelity  to  the  true 
church,  and  guard  the  last  hours  of  my  life,  and  my 
Jast  sighs  from  the  false  rumours  which  my  ad- 
Tersaries  may  spread  abroad.  Thirdy  I  request 
that  my  domestics,  who  have  served  me  through  so 
much  misery,  and  with  so  much  constancy,  may 
he  allowed  to  retire  without  molestation  where- 
ever  they  choose,  to  enjoy  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  the  small  legacies  which  my  poverty  has  en- 
'abled  me  to  bequeath  to  them.  I  conjure  you, 
.Madam,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  our  con- 
sanguinity, by  the  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  our 
common  father,  and  by  the  royal  title  which  I 
carry  with  me  to  death,  not  to  refuse  me  those 
reasonable  demands,  but  to  assure  me,  by  a  letter 
under  your  own  hand,  that  you  will  comply  with 
them ;  and  I  shall  then  die  as  I  have  lived,  your 
affectionate  sister  and  prisoner,  Mary,  Queen  of 
-Scots. "  II 

Whether  Elizabeth  ever  answered  this  letter, 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  produced  so  little  ef- 
fect, that  epistles  from  her  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet 
still  exist,  which  prove  that,  in  her  anxiety  to 
'avoid  taking  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of 
Mary's  death,  she  wished  to  have  her  privately 
assassinated  or  poisoned.  Paulet,  however,  though 
a  harsh  and  violent  man,  positively  refused  to 
sanction  so  nefarious  a  scheme.  Yet  in  the  very 
act  of  instigating  murder,  Elizabeth  could  close 

II  Jebb.  vol  11.  p.  91. 
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her  eyes  agtful  her  own  iniqmty,  and  alfect  ind%^ 
iiati<Hi  at  the  alleged  offenoes  of  another.  *  But 
peroeiTtog  at  length,  that  no  aitcniatiye  remained, 
ahe  ordered  her  secretary  Davidson  to  bring  her 
the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  and  afier  peros- 
ing  it,  she  deliberately  affixed  her  signatore.  She 
then  desired  him  to  carry  it  to  Waisingham,  say* 
hug,  with  an  ironical  smile,  and  in  a  ^^  merry  tone,** 
that  she  feared  he  wonld  die  of  grief  when  he  saw 

*  T3rtler,  toL  ii.  p.  319^  et  seq.,  and  p.  403.— Chalmers, 
•vol.  t  p.  447. — Tytler  gives  a  stioog  and  just  exposition 
of  the  shameful  nature  of  the  Queen*s  correspouden  oe 
with  PauleL  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  peruse  the  follovr- 
tng  passage  with  interest : 

**  The  letters  written  by  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
Queen  Mary's  keeper  in  her  prison  at  Fothcringay  Castle, 
disclose  to  us  the  true  sentiments  of  her  heart,  and  her 
steady  purpose  to  have  Mary  privately  assassinated.  Pau* 
let,  a  rude  but  an  honest  man,  had  behaved  with  great  in- 
solence and  harshness  to  Queen  Mary,  and  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  disrespect.  He  approached  her  person 
without  any  ceremony,  and  usually  came  covered  into  her 
presence,  of  which  she  had  complained  to  Queen  £liza« 
beth.  He  was  therefore  thought  a  fit  person  for  execut- 
ing the  above  purpose.  The  following  letter  from  Cliza- 
beth  displays  a  strong  [Mcture  of  lier  artifice  and  battery, 
in  order  to  raise  his  expectations  to  the  highest  pitchy 

^  TO  mr  LOVING  AMIAS. 

'  Amias,  my  mostfcdthfxU  and  careful  servant,  God  re- 
ward thee  treblefold  for  the  most  troublesome  charge  90 
well  discharged.  If  you  knew,  my  Amias,  how  Icindly, 
beside  most  dutifully,  my  grateful  heart  accepts  and  prais- 
eth  your  spotless  endeavours  and  faithful  actions,  perform- 
ed in  so  dangerous  and  crafty  a  charge,  it  would  ease  your 
travail,  and  rejoice  your  heart ;  in  which  I  charge  you  to 
carry  this  most  instant  thought,  that  I  cannot  balance  in 
any  weight  o(  my  judgment  the  value  that  I  prize  you  at, 
and  suppose  no  treasure  can  countervail  such  a  faith.  4nd 
you  shaU  condemn  me  m  that  fault  that  yet  I  never  commit* 
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it  Walsingbam  sent  the  warraiit  to  the  Chan* 
cellor,  who  afiixed  the  (rreat  Seal  to  it,  and  de*" 
ispatched  it  byBeal,  with  a  commisrion  to  the  Earls 
•of  Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Derby,  and  others,  to  see 
it  put  in  execution.     Davidson  was  afterwards 

led,  if  I  reward  not  such  desert ;  yea  let  me  lack  wbeif 
I  most,  need  it,  if  I  acknowledge  not  such  a  merit,  tioTl 
omnibus  datum.  '  {| 

Having  thus  buoyed  up  his  hopes  and  wishes,  WaU 
singham,  in  his  letters  to  Paulet  and  Drury,  mentions 
the  proposal  in  plain  words  to  them.  *  We  find,  by  a 
iq>eech  lately  made  by  her  Majesty,  tbat  she  doth  note  in 
you  both  a  lack  of  tbat  care  and  zeal  for  her  service,  that 
she  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  in  that  you  have  not  in  all 
this  lime  (of  yourselves,  without  any  other  provocation) 
found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  Scots 
Queen,  considering  the  great  peril  she  is  hourly  subject 
to,  so  long  as  the  said  Queen  shall  live. ' — In  a  Post« 
script :  <  I  pray  you,  let  both  this  and  the  enclosed  be 
committed  to  the  fire ;  as  your  answer  shall  be,  after  it 
has  been  communicated  to  her  Mijesty,  for  her  satisfac- 
^on« '  In  a  subsequent  letter:  •  1  pray  you  let  me  know 
what  you  have  done  with  my  letters,  because  they  are  not 
^t  to  be  kept,  that  I  may  satisfy  her  Majesty  therein,  who 
xnigbt  otherwise  take  offence  thereat. ' 

What  a  cruel  snare  is  here  laid  for  this  faithful  servant ! 
He  is  tempted  to  commit  a  murder,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  orders  from  his  Sovereign  to  destroy  the  warrant  for 
doing  it.  He  was  too  wise  and  too  honourable  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other.     Had  he  fallen  into  the  snare, 

Wl  What  a  picture  have  we  here,  of  the  heroine  of  England ! 
ooiDK  a  faithful  servant  to  commit  a  cloudestlne  murder, 
which  sne  herself  durst  not  avow  !  The  portrait  of  King  John, 
in  the  same  predicament,  practising  with  Hubeit  to  murder 
his  nephew,  then  under  his  charge,  shows  how  intimately  the 
gx'eat  Poet  was  acquainted  with  nature. 

O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much !     AVithin  this  wall  of  flesh. 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 
And,  my  ffood  friend,  thv  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom  clearly  cherished. 
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nude  the  Tictim  of  Elisabeth's  ait^ce,— who,  to 
complete  the  solemn  farce  ^e  had  been  playing^ 
pretended  he  had  obeyed  her  orders  too  quickly, 
•ad  doomed  him  in  consequence  to  perp^mil  im« 
priaonment.^ 

w«  may  gaci%  from  the  fiite  of  DaYidgon,  wliat  woald 
have  been  his.  Paulet,  in  ratiirn,  (bus  writes  to  WaL 
ttngham : — '  Your  letters  of  yesterday  ooming  to  my  band 
this  day*  X  would  not  fail*  aocording  to  your  directions, 
to  return  my  answer  with  all  possible  speed ;  which  I 
ihali  deliver  uoto  you  with  great  grief  and  bitterness  of 
■lind,  in  that  I  am  so  unb^fipy,  as  living  to  see  this  un* 
bappy  day,  in  which  I  am  required^  by  direction  of  my 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the 
law  forbiddeth.  My  goods  and  life  are  at  her  Majest/fl 
disposition,  and  I  am  reedy  to  lose  them  the  next  morrow 
if  it  shall  please  her*  But  God  forbid  I  should  make  vb 
foul  a  shipwreok  of  my  cmiscienoe,  ot  leave  so  great  a 
blot  to  my  poor  posterity,  as  shed  blood  without  law  or 
warrant-  ** 

.  5  Mackensie's  Lives  of  the  Scottisfa  Writers,  vol.  iii. 
p»  536.««.BobeFt8on,  w>k  it  p,  1944«-^CfaalmwBy  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

t 

MARlf's  DEATHy   AMD   CHARACTER. 

On  the  7th  of  Febraaiy  1587,  the  Earls,  who  had 
been  commksioned  to  superintend  Mary's  execution, 
arriyedat  Fotheringay*  After  dining  together,  they 
sent  UHnform  the  Queen,  that  they  desired  to  speak 
'mth  her.  Mary  was  not  well,  and  in  bed ;  but 
as  she  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  an  ai^ 
hxr  of  moment,  she  rose,  and  received  them  in  her 
own  chamber.  Her  six  waiting  maids,  together 
with  her  physician,  her  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  and 
four  or  five  male  servants,  were  in  attendance. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  others  associated 
with  him,  standing  before  her  respectfully,  with  their 
heads  uncovered,  communicated,  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible, the  disagreeable  duty  with  which  they  had 
been  intrusted.  Beal  was  then  desired  to  read 
the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  to  which  she  lis- 
tened patiently ;  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
she  said,  that  though  she  was  Borry  it  came  from 
Elizabeth,  she  had  long  been  expecting  the  man- 
date for  her  death,  and  was  not  unprepared  to  die. 
"  For  many  years,*'  she  added,  "  1  have  lived  in 

x2 
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rate  purees,  and  affixed  to  each,  with  her  own 
handy  Uie  name  of  the  person  for  whom  she  in- 
tended it.     At  supper,  though  she  sat  down  to 
table,  she  eat  little.     Her  mind,  however,  was  in 
perfect  composure ;  and  during  the  repast,  though 
she  spoke  little,  placid  smiles  were  frequently  ob- 
served to  pass  over  her  countenance.     The  calm 
magnanimity  of  their  mistress,  only  increased  the 
distress  of  her  servants.     They  saw  her  sitting  a- 
mongst  them  in  her  usual  health,  and,  with  almost 
more  than  her  usual  cheerfulness,  partaking  of  the 
▼lands  that  were  set  before  her ;  yet  they  knew 
that  it  was  the  last  meal  at  which  they  should  ever 
be   present  t<^ther;  and  that  the  interchange 
of  affectionate   service  upon  their  part,  and  pf 
condescending  attention  and    endearing    gentle- 
ness on  hers,  which  had  linked  them  to   h^ 
for  so  many  years,  was  now  about  to  terminate 
for  ever.    Far  from  attempting  to  offer  her  conso- 
lation, they  were  unable  to  discover  any  for  them- 
selves.   As  soon  as  the  melancholy  meal  was  over, 
Mary  desired  that  a  cup  of  wine  should  be  given 
to  her ;  and  putting  it  to  her  lips,  drank  to  the 
health  of  each  of  her  attendants  by  name.     She 
requested  that  tbey  would  pledge  her  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  each,  falling  on  his  knee,  and  mingling 
tears  with  the  wine,  drank  to  her,  asking  pardon  at 
the  same  time,  for  all  the  faults  he  had  ever  com- 
mitted.    In  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  humili^, 
she  not  only  willingly  forgave  them,  but  asked  their 
pardon  also,  if  she  had  ever  forgotten  her  duty  to- 
wards them.     She  beseeched   them   to  contioiie 
constant  to  their  religion,  and  to  live  in  peace 
*nd  clmrlty  together,  and  with  all  men.     The  in- 
ventory  of  her  wardrobe  and  furniture  was  then 
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broaght  to  her ;  and  she  wrote  in  the  margin,  oppo- 
site  each  article,  ^e  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
she  wished  it  should  be  given.  She  did  the  same 
with  her  rings,  jewels,  and  all  her  most  valuable 
trinkets ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  her  friends  or 
aerrants,  either  present  or  absent,  to  whom  she 
forgot  to  leave  a  memorial.  * 

These  duties  being  discharged,  Mary  sat  down 
to  her  desk  to  arrange  her  papers,  to  finish 
her  will,  and  to  write  several  letters.  She  pre- 
yiously  sent  to  her  confessor,  who,  though  in  the 
Castle,  was  not  allowed  to  see  her,  entreating 
that  he  would  spend  the  night  in  praying  for  her, 
and  that  he  would  inform  her  what  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture he  considered  most  suited  for  her  perusal  at 
this  juncture.  She  then  drew  up  her  last  will  and 
testament ;  and  without  ever  lifting  her  pen  from 
tiie  piqier,  or  stopping  at  intervals  to  think,  she 
covered  two  large  sheets  with  close  writing,  forget- 
^g  nothing  of  any  moment,  and  expressing  herself 
with  all  that  precision  and  clearness  which  distin- 
guished her  style  in  the  very  happiest  moments  of 
her  life.  She  named  as  her  four  executors,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  her  cousin-german ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador  in  France ; 
Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross  ;  and  Monsieur  de  Euys- 
sean,  her  Chancellor.  She  next  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  broliier-in-law,  the  King  of  France,  in  which 
she  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  enter  into  her 
affiiirs  at  greater  length,  as  she  had  only  an  hour 
or  two  to  live,  and  had  not  been  informed  till  that 
day  after  dinner  that  she  was  to  be  executed  next 
morning.     "  Thanks  be  unto  God,  however,  "  she 
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added,  **  I  have  no  terror  at  the  idea  of  death,  and 
•olemnly  declare  to  you,  that  I  meet  it  innocent  of 
every  crime.  The  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  my 
other  servants,  will  recount  to  yon  how  I  com^ 
ported  myself  in  my  last  moments.  "  The 
letter  concluded  with  earnest  entreaties,  that 
her  faithful  followers  should  be  protected  and  re<* 
warded.  Her  anxiety  on  their  account,  at  such  a 
moment,  indicated  all  that  amiable  generosity  of 
disposition,  which  was  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  Mary's  character.  *  About  two  in  the  morning, 
ahe  sealed  up  all  her  papers  and  said  she  would 
now  think  no  more  of  the  affiurs  of  this  world,  but 
would  spend  the  rest  of  her  time  in  prayer  and 
commune  with  her  own  conscience.  She  went 
to  bed  for  some  hours ;  but  she  did  not  sleep.  Her 
lips  were  obsared  in  continual  motion,  and  her 
hands  were  frequently  folded  and  lifted  up  towards 
Heaven,  f 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, Mary  rose  with  the  break  of  day ;  and  her 
domestics,  who  had  watched  and  wept  all  night  im- 
mediately gathered  round  her.  She  told  them  that 
she  had  made  her  will,  and  requested  that  thiey  would 
see  it  safely  deposited  in  the  hands  of  her  executors. 
She  likewise  beseeched  them  not  to  separate  until 
they  had  carried  her  body  to  France;  and  she 
placed  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  her  physi* 

*  «  Mary*s  testament  and  letters,'*  says  Ritson  the 
antiquarian,  "  which  I  have  seen,  blotted  with  her  tears  in 
the  Scotch  College,  Paris,  will  remain  perpetual  monuments 
of  singular  abilities,  tenderness,  and  affection ,->of  a  head 
and  heart  of  which  no  other  Queen  in  the  wOrld  was  pro- 
bably ever  possessed.  " 

t  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  628,  et  seq. 
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'^siaii  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Mer 
euiiest  desire  was,  to  be  baried  either  in  the 
Church  of  St  Dennis,  in  Paris,  beside  her  first 
husband  Francis,  or  at  Rheims,  in  the  tomb  which 
contained  the  remains  of  her  mother.  She  ex- 
pressed a  wish  too,  that,  besides  her  friends  and 
«tfTants,  a  number  of  poor  people  and  children 
from  different  hospitals  should  be  present  at  hee 
fdneral,  clothed  in  mourning  at  her  expense,  and 
each,  according  to  the  Catholic  custom,  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  lighted  taper,  f 

She  now  renewed  her  demotions,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  with  her  servants  praying  and  weep- 
ing round  her,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Com- 
missioners knocked  at  the  door,  to  announce  that 
all  was  ready.  She  requested  a  little  longer  time 
to  finish  her  prayers,  which  was  granted.  As 
fioon  as  she  desired  the  door  to  be  opened,  the 
Sheriff,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  white  wand  of 
office,  entered  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Her  servants  crowded  round  her,  and  in- 
sisted on  being  allowed  to  accompany  her  to  the 
scaffold.  But  conUary  orders  having  been  given 
by  Elizabeth,  they  were  told  that  she  must  pro- 
ceed aloile.  Against  a  piece  of  such  arbitrary 
cruelty  they  remonstrated  loudly,  but  in  vain ;  for 
as  soon  as  Mary  passed  into  the  gallery,  the  door 
was  closed,  and  believing  that  they  were  separated 
from  her  forever,  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and 
the  scarcely  less  audible  lamentations  of  the  men 
were  heard  in  distant  parts  of  the  castle. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  hall  below,  Mary  was  met  by  the  Earls  of 

t  History  of  Fotheringay,  p.  79, 
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Kent  and  Shrewsbniy ;  and  abe  w«a  allowed  to  atop 
to  take  farewell  of  Sir  Andrew  Mdvily  the  master  of 
her  household^  whom  her  keepers  had  not  allowed  to 
come  into  her  presence  for  some  time  before*  With 
teara  in  his  eyes^  Melvil  knelt  before  her»  kissed 
her  handy  and  declared  that  it  was  the  heaviest 
honr  of  his  life.  Mary  assqred  him^  diat  it  was  not 
-BO  to  her.  "  I  now  feel,  my  good  Melvil/'  said 
ahe,  ^'  that  all  this  world  is  vanity.  When  yon 
Bpealk  of  me  hereafter,  mention  that  I  died  firm  in 
my  faith,  willing  to  foi*give  my  enemies,  conscions 
that  I  had  neva:  disgraced  Scotland  my  native 
country,  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  I  had  al- 
•ways  been  tme  to  Franee,  the  land  of  my  hap- 
piest years.  Tell  my  son, "  she  added,  and  when 
she  named  her  only  child  of  whom,  she  had  been 
BO  proud  in  his  infancy,  but  in  whom  all  her  hopes 
had  been  so  fatally  blasted,  her  feelings  for  the 
first  time  overpowered  h^,  and  a  flood  of  tears 
-flowed  from  her  eyea,*-*-^'  tell  my  son  that  I  thought 
of  him  in  my  last  moments,  and  that  I  have  never 
yielded,  either  by  word  or  deed,  to  aught  that  might 
lead  to  his  pr^udice ;  desire  him  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  his  unfortunate  parent,  and  may  he- be 
a  thousand  times  more  happy  and  more  prospei- 
ons  than  she  has  been. " 

Before  taking  leave  of  Melvil,  Mary  turned  to 
the  Commissioneni  and  told  them,  that  bar  three 
last  requests  were,  that  her  secretary  Curl,  whom 
she  blamed  less  for  his  treachery  than  Naw,  should 
not  be  punished ;  that  her  servants  should  have  free 
permission  to  depart  to  France;  and  that  some 
of  them  should  be  allowed  to  come  down  from 
the  apartments  above  to  see  her  die.    The  Earls 
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answered,  :tbat  they  beUered  the  two  former  of 
'these  yeqnests  wonld  be  granted;  bat  that  they 
eonld  not  concede  the  last,  alleging,  as  their  excoe>e, 
that  the  affliction  of  her  attendants  would  only^add 
to  the  severity  of  her  suflPerings.  But  Mary  was 
resolved  that  some  of  her  own  people  shoald  wit- 
ness her  last  moments.  "  I  will  not  submit  to 
the  indignity,  *'  she  said,  ''  of  permitting  my  body 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  You  are  the 
servants  of  a  maiden  Queen,  and  she  herself,  were 
she  here,  would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
and  permit  sOme  of  those  who  have  been  so  long 
fidtfafol  to  me  to  assist  me  at  my  death.  Rememp 
ber,  too,  that  I  am  cousin  to  your  mistress,  and 
the  descendant  of  Henry  VII. ;  I  am  the  Dowager 
of  France,  and  the  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland.  • ' 
Ashamed  of  any  farther  opposition,  the  Earls  al^ 
lowed  her  to  name  four  male  and  two  female  at- 
tendants, whom  they  sent  for,  and  permitted  to  re- 
main beside  her  fcr  the  short  time  she  had  yet  to 
live*  § 
.  The  same  hall  in  which  the  trial  had  taken 
place,  was  prepared  for  the  execution.  At  the 
4pper  end  was  the  scaifold,  covered  with  Mack 
clothe  end  elevated  about  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
A  chair  was  placed  on  it  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
X>n  one  side  of  the  block  stood  two  executioners^ 
and  on  the  other,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrews- 
bury ;  Beal  and  the  Sheriff  were  immediately  be- 


§  Among  these  attendants  were  her  physician  Bour- 

goine,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  long  and  circumstantial 

^uurrative  of  her  death,  and  Jane  Kennedy,  formerly  meni» 

tioned  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's  escape  from  Loch-Ijeyen. 
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bind.  The  scaffold  was  railed  off  fron  the  restef 
the  hall,  in  which  Sir  Annas  Fnlet  wi^  a  bodyef 
guards,  the  other  Comraisrionera,  and  some  gende* 
men  of  the  Beighbonrhood,  anioimting  ahogethw  to 
aboat  two  hundred  persons,  were  assembled.  Af  aiy 
entered  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  physidan,  whSe 
Sir  Andrew  Melvil  carried  the  train  of  her  rebe. 
8he  was  in  fhU  dress,  and  looked  as  if  she  weie 
about  to  hold  a  drawing-room,  not  to  lay  her 
head  beneeith  the  axe.  She  wore  «  gown  of  blaok 
«lk,  bordered  with  orimeon  velvet,  over  whieh 
was  a  satin  mantle ;  a  long  veil  of  whke  cn^ 
etifiened  widi  wire,  and  edged  with  rich  laeoy 
Irang  down  almost  to  the  ground ;  round  her  aedc 
was  suspended  an  ivory  cradfiz ;  and  the  beads 
which  the  Catholics  use  in  their  prayers,  wera 
lastened  to  her  girdle.  The  symmetry  of  her  ine 
€gure  had  long  been  destroy^  by  her  sedentary 
\ih  ;  and  years  of  care  had  left  many  a  traoe  •on 
her  beautiM  features.  But  the  dignity  of  the 
Queen  was  still  apparent ;  and  the  calm  graoe  of 
paental  serenity  imparted  to  her  feoHrtenance  at 
least  some  share  of  its  fkuvner  lovetinesa.  Wkh 
B  composed  and  steady  step  she  passed  thwmgfc 
the  hall,  and  asoended  l9ie  scafibld,— -^aftd  as  As 
Kslened  unmoved,  whUst  Beal  read  aloud  dio  wai^ 
mnt  foe  her  deaNh,  even  the  myrmidoM  of  Bliaa* 
both  looked  upon  her  with  adniineiion.  t| 

Beal   having   finished,    the  Dsan   of  Peter- 
borough presented  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 

'  fl  Narratio  Siipplicii  Miortis  Mailae  Staart  In  JeMs 
vol.  ii.  p.  103._I.a  M<NPt  4c  )m  Rsyos  d^Beoum  in  J«Mb 
iroL  ii.  p.  036  aad  639.— Oundsa,  p.  63&. 
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aoAl^  and  with  mora  zeal  thaa  hiiniaaity»  ad- 
dsnaaed  Mary  on  the  subject  of  her  religion.  She 
mildly  told  him,  that  as  she  had  been  born^  so 
she  was  resolved  to  die,  a  Catholic^  and  request- 
ed that  he  would  not  annoy  her  any  longer  with 
useless  reasoiaDg8«  Bat  finding  that  he  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  desist,  she  turned  away 
firem  Um,  and  fidlmg  on^  her  knees,  prayed  fei> 
mMtly  aload»-*repeating,  in  particular,  many  pas- 
sages from  the  Psalms.  She  prayed  for  her 
own  soul,  and  that  God  would  send  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  comfort  her  in  the  agony  of  death ;  she 
piayed  for  all  good  monarchs,  for  the  Queen  of 
England,  for  the  King  her  son^  for  her  friends^ 
and  for  all  her  enemies.  She  spoke  with  a  de- 
gree of  earnest  Tehemence^  and  occasional  strength 
of  gesticulation,  which  deeply  affected  all  who 
heard  her.  She  held  a  small  crucifix  in  her 
hands,  which  were  clasped,  and  raised  to  Heaven  ; 
and  at  intervals  a  convulsive  sob  cholced  her  voice. 
As  soon  as  her  prayers  were  ended,  she  prepared 
to  lay  h^  head  ou  the  block.  Her  two  femsJe  at- 
timdants,  as  they  assisted  her  to  remove  her  veil 
and  head-dress,  trembled  so  violently  that  they 
were  hardly  able  to  stand.  Mary  g^itly  reproved 
tbem,*-^"  Be  not  thus  overcome,"  she  said ;  <'  I 
am  happy  to  leave  the  world,  and  you  also  ought 
to  be  happy  to  see  me  die  so  willingly."  As 
she  bored  her  neck,  she  took  from  ai-ound  it 
a  cress  of  gold,  which  she  wished  to  give  to  Jane 
Kennedy ;  but  the  executioner,  with  brutal  coarse- 
ness, objected,  alleging  that  it  was  one  of  his 
perquisites.  *^  My  good  friend,"  said  Maiy,  *^  she 
will  pay  you  much  more  than  its  value ; "  but  his 
only  answer  was,  to  snatch  it  rudely  from  her 
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liapptiri«88,  whidb  while  it  inspires  the^conunoneBl 
mind  with  wonder,  teaches  a  deeper  lesson  of  phi-> 
loM^hy  to  the  wisely  reflective.  Circumstanoes 
are  not  so  much  the  slaves  of  men,  as  men  are  of 
circumstances.  Mary  lived  at  an  age,  and  in  a 
Qoantry>  which  only  rendered  her  risk  the  greater 
the  more  exalted  her  station.  In  France,  where 
civilization  had  made  more  progress,  she  might 
perhaps  have  avmded  the  evils  which  overtook  her 
at  home ;  hut  in  Scotland,  a  Princess  possessing 
the  refinement  of  a  foreign  court,  and  though  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  virtues  and  captivations  of 
her  sex,  not  entirely  destitute  of  some  of  its  weak- 
nesses, could  hardly  expect  to  cope  with  the  tur- 
bulent spirit,  the  fanatical  enthusiasm,  the  semi- 
barbacons  prejudices  of  the  times,  without  finding 
her  own  virtue^  immerged  in  the  crowd  of  con- 
tending interests,  and  the  vortex  of  fierce  passimia 
that  surrounded  her. 

•  Mary's  failings,  almost  without  an  exception, 
^f  leant  to  virtue's  side."  They  arose  partly  from 
too  enthusiastic  a  temperament,  and  partly  from  a 
want  of  experience.  Although  she  lived  forty-four 
years  and  two  months,  it  ought  to  he  remembered 
that  she  was  just  twenty-five  when  she  came  into 
England,  and  that  all  the  most  important  events  of 
her  history  happened  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five.  With  feelings  whose  strength  kept  pace  with 
the  unsuspicious  generosity  of  her  nature,  Mary 
was  one  who,  in  an  especial  manner,  stood  in  need 
of  experience,  to  teach  what  the  world  calls  wis- 
dom. The  great  mass  of  mankind,  endowed  with 
ho  finer  8«scq)tibilities,  and  influenced  by  no  hid- 
den impulses  of  soul  or  sense,  fall  into  the  common 
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memory  of  his  mother,  ordered  her  remains  to  be 
removed  from  Peterboroagh  to  Henry  VIL's 
Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  splendid  monu- 
ment was  there  erected,  adorned  with  an  inscrip* 
tton,  which,  if  it  spoke  tmth,  James  must  have 
bltished  with  shame  and  indignation  whenerer  ha 
Uiought  of  his  mother's  fate. 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  died  in  the  forty-* 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  If  the  events  of  her  life  have 
been  faithfully  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages^ 
the  estimate  which  is  to  be  formed  of  her  charac- 
ter cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  doubt.     To  great, 
natural  endowments, — to  feelings  constitutionally 
warm, — and  to  a  dispontion  spontaneously  excel- 
Jenty  were  added  all  tbe  advantages  which  edncih 
cation  could  confer  or  wealth  purchase.    That  she 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  talented 
women  of  the  age,  even  her  enemies  allow.    But^ 
talents  do  not  always  insure  success,  nor  aceom* 
plishments  command  happiness  ;  and  by  few  per- 
sons in  the  whole  range  of  history  was  ^is  truth 
more  fatally  experienced  than  by  Mary  Stuart. 
At  first  sight,  her  life  and  fate  seem  almost  ft 
paradox.     That  one  upon  whom  most  of  the  com- 
mon goods  of  fortune  had  been  heaped  with  so 
lavish  a  hand, — one  who  was  bom  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rank  and  splendour  which  earth 
possesses,— one  whose  personal  charms  and  fas-* 
dnalaons  obtained  for  her  an  enrpire  over  the  heart, 
■lore  lasting  and  honourable  than  that  which  her 
birth  gave  her  over  a  nation, — that  even  she  should 
kave  lived  to  lament  that  she  had  ever  beheld  tbe 
light  of  day,  is  one  of  those  strikmg  examples  of 
the  uncertainty  of  all  bunsan  calculations  ieganlin|^ 
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cloM»  and  whaty  had  the  \\een  otder,  or  more  ex- 
perieneed,  she  ought  not  to  have  done. 

Bvt  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  hoth  in  the 
material  and  the  m<»al  world,  arises  oat  of  the 
akilfnl  oorohination  of  many*  discordant  elements. 
Time  most  be  allowed  them  to  settle  down  into  an 
bannonioiis  arrangement ;  and  time  is  all  that  is  le- 
qoired.  Before  the  age  of  fire-and-twenty,  it  is 
net  to  be  sappoeed  that  Mary*s  character  had  ac- 
qnired  that  strength  and  stability  which  it  would 
afterwards  bare  attained.  Nor  was  it  desirable 
that  it  should;  ibr  an  old  bead  upon  y«ftithfiil 
shoulders  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  the  anomaly 
fipequently  ends  with  a  youthful  head  upon  old 
shoulders.  Mary  was  yoang...^dbe  was  beantifiBl— 
she  was  admired^-she  was  a  woman ;  and  to  ex" 
pact  to  bare  found,  in  the  spring-time  of  her  life^ 
the  undeviathig  consistency,  and  the  cool  caleukb- 
tkms  of  riper  years,  would  ba.ve  been  to  imagine 
her  t^at  ^  faultless  monster  whom  the  wix'ld  ne'er 
saw."  But,  considering  the  situation  in  which  she 
was  plai:ed*..*the  persons  by  whom  die  was  anr- 
rouQdfid-<-*<-the  stormy  temper  of  the  age*»tbe  {hous 
and  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  her  subjects  against 
the  croed  whkh  she  profesBed'«*-tbe  restless  jeal- 
oasy  of  die  Soveieign  who  reigned  over  the  neigb* 
boarii^  and  more  powerful  country  ef  England*— 
the  unfortunate  though  not  pracqutirte  marriage  with 
Lord  Damley,^*«*it  ic^iy  be  very  safely  asked,  whae 
there  is  to  be  foond^as  example  of  so  much  mo- 
deration prudence,  and  saccess^  in  one  ae  reeently 
introdneed  to  the  arduous  cans  ol  gev«niment? 
^•^  ?^a7  hemi  Tain,  headstrong,  opiaionatiTe» 
k  ^^^  **^  yraxdd  nerer  hare  yielded,  as 
she  did,  to  the  current  of  popular  opinion  which 
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then  ran  so  tumultaously ; — she  would  never  have 
coodescended  to  expostulate  withKnox^— she  would: 
never  have  been  ruled  by  Murray,— ^he  would  never 
have  80  easily  forgiven  injuries  and  stifled  resent* 
ments.  She  was  in  truth  only  too  facile.  She  sub- 
mitted too  tamely  to  the  insolence  of  Knox  ;  she  was' 
too  diffident  of  herself,  and  too  willing  to  be  swayed 
by  Murray ;  she  was  too  ready  to  pardon  those 
who  had  given  her  the  justest  cause  of  offence  ; 
she  was  too  candid  and  open,  too  distrustful  of  her 
own  capacity,  too  gentlO)  too  generous,  and  too 
engaging. 

But  if  her  faults  consisted  only  in  an  excess  oC 
amiable  qualities,  or  in  those  strong  feelings  which, 
though  properly  directed,  were  not  always  proper- 
ly proportioned,  the  question  naturally  occurs, 
why  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  have  suffered  so 
much  misery  ?  '*  To  say  that  she  was  always  uut 
fortunate,"  observes  Robertson,  '*  will  not  account 
for  that  long  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  calamities  which  befel  her ;  we  must  likewise 
add,  that  she  was  often  imprudent."  Here  the  his- 
torian  first  mistates  the  fact,  and  then  draws  an 
inference  from  that  mistatement.  No  '<  long  and 
uninterrupted  succession  of  .calamities  "  befel  Mary^ 
She  experienced  an  almost  unparalleled  reverse 
of  fortune,  but  that  reverse  was  sudden  and  com- 
plete. She  sunk  at  once  from  a  queen  into  a 
captive* — from  power  to  weakness,— -from  splendor 
to  obscurity.  So  long  as  she  was  permitted  to  be 
the  arbitress  of  her  own  fortune,  she  met  and  over- 
came every  difficulty  ;  but  when  lawless  and  am- 
bitious men  wove  their  web  around  her,  she  wai 
caught  in  it>  and  could  never  again  escape  from 
its  meshes.    Had  she  stumbled  on  from  one  cala- 
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aitf  t»  tfioiher,  eontiBning  all  thewlole  a  freiv 
•gent,  RoberlBoii*8  rannk  would  kave  been  jml* 
But  inch  WW  not  her  case  ;•*— the  imnsuigflaw  hw 
ft  queen,  and  the  evening  found  her  a  captive. 
The  blow  was  aa  midden  as  it  was  deckire ;  and 
her  fntore  life  was  an  ineffectoal  stniggle  to  eaeapB 
from  the  ehains  winch  had  been  thrown  round  her 
in  a  moBMnt,  and  which  pressed  her  irremtibly 
to  the  ground*  A  calamity  whkh  no  foresight 
eonld  anticipate,  or  pradenoe  arert,  may  orer* 
take  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  and  snch  to  Mary 
was  the  mnrder  of  Damley,  and  BothweU'a  snbsi^ 
quent  tseason  and  violenee.  If  to  these  be  added 
the  scarcely  less  iniquitons  conduct  of  Elizabetfay 
Ae  treadiery  of  Morton,  the  craftiaess  of  Murray, 
and  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Langside,  it  needs  no 
research  or  ingenuity  to  discover,  that  her  miseries 
were  not  of  her  own  making. 

Should  a  still  more  eomprehensire  view  oi  this 
suli^t  be  taken,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  reviewed,  from  her  birth  to  her  death, 
it  will  be  found  that,  however  great  her  ad- 
vantages, they  were  almost  always  counterba* 
lanced  by  some  evil,  which  necessnrSy  attended 
or  sprung  out  of  them.  She  was  a  queen  when 
only  a  few  months  old ;  but  she  was  also  an  of* 
phan.  She  was  destined,  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood, to  be  the  wife  of  the  future  monarch  of 
France ;  but  she  was,  in  consequence,  taken  a- 
way  from  her  native  country,  and  the  arms  of 
her  mother.  The  power  and  ttUents  of  her  un-« 
cles  of  Guise  were  constantly  exerted  in  her  behalf; 
bat  she  shared,  therefore,  in  the  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy in  which  they  were  held  by  a  nuraerevs 
Pftrty,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Her  residence 
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«id  edncBlioDy  at  llie  Court  of  Henrjp  IL»  iiUHred 
tiie  refinement  of  her  mannera  and  tke  euhivmtaca 
of  lier  ndnd ;  but  it  exdted  the  suptGiona  and  the 
tera  «f  the  people  of  Seodaad.  She  was  heantifbl 
»«an  to  a^overb ;  but  her  beaaty  obtained  lor  her  m 
■inch  envy  as  praisa.  She  poseeMed  the  heart  of 
her  hnafaend  Fraaci§ ;  bnt  she  oidy  feit  his  loss  the 
more  acutely.  Ske  letamed  lo  her  own  kingdom 
as  the  Qneen-dowager  of  Brance ;  bnt  her  power 
and  her  preteanons  mads  the  Bullish  dread,  and 
did  not  preTsnt  her  heretical  subjects  from  opeoN 
\y  hmsnmgf  her  aoAority.  She  mwried  JD^m* 
ley  in  the  hopes  af  hrightcning  her  prespecSSy  and 
secormgher  happiness;  bnt  he  was  the  maai  eansa 
of  overdonding  the  Mie,  and  destroying  the  other* 
She  was  freed,  by  hia  death,  from  the  wayward 
capiioesof  his ili*govemed temper ;  batde escaped 
frtim  one  yoke  ^y  to  be  isrced  into  another  a 
thousand  tunes  wotk.  She  lo?ed  her  brother, 
and  kwdad  him  with  frwonn ;  bat  he  r^aid  them 
by  placing  himself  upon  her  tiirsne^  and  dwraag 
her  from  the  eonntiy.  Ske  esosped  into  England  { 
bnt  there  ahe  met  with  reproaches  instead  «f  as^ 
■stanoe,  a  prison  iastead  of  an  asylum,  a  mortal 
enemy  instead  of  a  sister,  an  axe  and  a  sci#>ld 
instead  of  sympathy  and  psotection.  * 

Mary's  mislsitunes,  therefore,  may  be  aafelyas* 
serted  not  to  have  been  the  residt  of  her  impm«> 
daace  or  her  errom.  Bat  justice  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  merely  negative  praise.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  one  who  needed  oidy  to  hasa  been  psosperops, 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  woM  aXi  that  was  great 
sad  good.  And  though  the  narrow-minded  are 
only  too  ready,  at  all  times,  to  triumph  of«r  tfat 
^  See  Meseny,  Histoire  «b  FVsace,  tome  lli 
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iJlfla,  and  to  ftncy,  that  where  there  is  tniseiy 
th«re  is  also  gnilt,  they  must  neTertfaeless  own, 
that  there  are  aoine  whose  character  only  rises 
the  higher,  the  more  it  is  tried.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  Uie  temptations  to  which  Mary  was  exposed 
be  dnly  considered,— her  yonth,— the  prgodices 
of  her  education,— -and  the-  designing  ministen 
by  whom  she  was  snrroonded ; — and,  on  the  other, 
her  conduct  towards  the  Reformers,  towards  her 
enemies,  towards  her  friends,  towards  all  her  sab- 
jects,— 'the  deliberate  judgment  of  calm  impar« 
tiality,  not  of  hasty  enthv«asm,  nrast  be,  that  il- 
Instrions  as  her  knrth  and  rank  were,  she  possessed 
virtues  and  talents  which  not  only  made  her  in- 
dependent of  the  former,  but  raised  her  above 
them.  In  her  better  days,  the  yiracity  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  manners,  bar  openness,  her  amdour, 
her  generosity,  her  policed  wk,  her  extensive  in* 
iormation,  her  cultivated  taste,  her  easy  af&bility, 
her  powers  of  conversation,  her  native  dignity  and 
grace,  were  all  conspicuous,  though  too  little  appre- 
ciated by  the  less  refined-frequenters  of  the  Scottish 
Court.  Nor  did  she  appear  to  less  advantage  in  the 
season  of  calamity.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  in  adversity  a  fortitude 
and  nobility  of  soul,  which  she  herself  might  not 
have  known  that  she  possessed,  had  she  been  always 
prosperous.  Her  piety  and  her  c<Hifitancy  became 
more  apparent  in  a  prison  than  on  a  throne  ;  and 
of  none  could  it  be  said  more  truly  than  of  her,—- 
f^  pondendus  vtrtng  inmUa  resisHi, "  In  the  glory 
of  victory  and  the  pride  of  success,  it  is  easy  for  a 
conquering  monarch  to  float  down  the  stream  of 
popularity ;  but  it  is  a  hr  more  arduous  task  to 
gain  a  victory  over  the  natural  weaknesses  of  one's 
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'4iwn  matare^  aatl,  in  the  midst  of  scdl^rhigt,  fb 
triumph  oyer  one's  enemies*     Mary  did  this  ;  vM 

■was  a  thousand  times  more  to  be  envied,  when 
kneeling  at  her  solitary  deyotions  in  the  Castfe 
of  Fotheringhay,  than  Elizabeth  surrounded  willi 

.all  the  heartless    splendor  of  Hampton   Cou]%. 

tAs  she  laid  h^  head  upon  the  block,  the  dying 
graces  threw  upon  her  ^eir  last  smiles ;  and  tl^ 

-  sublime  serenity  of  her  death  was  an  argument  in 
her  favour,  the  force  of  which  must  be  confessed 
by  incredulity  itself.  Mary  was  not  deiitined  tb 
obtain  the  crown  of  England,  but  she  gained  in- 

.  stead  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  * 

"  Many  of  us, "  said  the  Archbishop  of  Bmgesy 
who  was  appointed  to  preach  Mary's  funeral  seir- 
mon  in  the  dinrch  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
<<  Many  of  us  have  seen  in  this  very  place  the 

.  Queen  whom  we  now  deplore,  on  her  bridal  morn- 
ing and  in  her  royal  rob^s,  so  resplendent  with 
jewels,  that  Uiey  shone  like  the  light  of  day,  or 
like  her  own  beauty,  which  was  more  resplendent 

-ttilK  Nothing  was  to  be  discovered  around  or  witfi- 
in  but  embroidered  hangings,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
preeions  tapestry,  and  couches  and  thrones  occu- 
pied by  kings  and  queens,  and  princes  and  nd- 
bles,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  to  be  present  at 
the  festival.  In  the  palace  were  magnificent  ban- 
quets,  and  pageants,  and  masquerades ;  in  the 

•  "  We  may  say  of  Mary,  I  believe,  with  strict  pro- 
priety, "  observes  Wbittaker,  «  what  has  been  said  of  orfe 
of  ber  Koyal  predecessors,-*-'  the  gracious  DuBcan, '  thdt 
she 

<<  Had  borne  her  faculties  so  meek,  had  been 
So  clear  in  her  great  office,  that  her  virtues. 
Will  plead,  like  angels,  trumpet-tonsued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  her  taking  off.** 
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•tiwlB  sod  flfoaiety  jovetinp,  townaaMBABy  and 
procenaoQB*  It  seemed  fMif  the  orerwhelniag 
briUiancy  of  our  age  wae  daatined  to  surpass  1^ 
richest  pomp  of  every  preceding  age»«*-evea  the 
tiaMs  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  all  their 
o^ndor*  A  brief  epaoe  has  paased  away  hke  a 
cloud,  and  we  hare  seen  her  a  captivse  whom  we 
saw  In  trivQiph9--«n  prisener»  who  set  the  prtsooeis 
freoyviprpoor,  who  gave  away  so  UbenUyy— ^UedaiB- 
ed»  who  was  the  fenntain  of  hcuuNir.  Wo  have 
seen  Asr,  who  was  a  two-fold  Qneen,  in  ibe  hands  of 
m  ooQunon  execntionery  and  that  fiiir  fomiy  which 
graced  the  nuptial  conch  of  the  greatest  monarch  in 
Christendonii  diabononred  On  a  scafiEirfd.  We  haye 
seen  that  loTeliQesflf  which  was  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Ae  worlds  hiokeo  dowA  by  long  oapti^ty,  and 
at  length  eSiMced  by  an  ignonninons  death.  IS.  this 
iatal  reverse  teadies  the  nncertainty  and  Tamty  of 
all  hwnan  thingsy  the  patience  and  incomparable 
fortitude  of  the  Q«ee»  we  have  lost,  also  teach  a 
more  profiteUe  keson,  and  aSwrd  a  salutary  .ean- 
eolation.  Every  new  calamiiy  gave  her  an  op- 
portunity of  gaining  a  new  victory ,  and  of  eTinci^g 
new  preofs  of  ber  piety  end  constant-  It  aeens 
certains  indeed*  that  Providence  msMle  her  alffic- 
tion  cowpiciwiu.  only  t«  wak.  her  yirto.  «w 
ponspicuouB.  Outers  kare  to  their  succeeaora  the 
^^M^e  of  building  monum^nits,  to  preserve  their  name 
from  oblivion ;  but  the  life  and  deiith  of  this  lady 
jare  her  monmnent.  Marble*  and  brassy  and  kon 
jjecay,  or  are  devoured  hj  rust ;  but  in  no  age, 
however  long  the  .world  may  endure,  will  the  me- 
mory of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Dow- 
i^ger  of  France,  cease  to  be  cbensbed  with  affec- 
tion and  admiraUon.  '*  • 

•  **  Oraisson  Fimebre  "  in  Jcbb,  vol  iL  |>.  07J. 
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LETTERS^  SONNETS,  AND  OTHER  WRITINGS,  A2>* 
DUCRO  IN  SYIDJlNCS  AGAINST  MARY  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS. 

O  pltM«  and  grefttliMft !  millions  of  Ailse  eycM 
Arc  stack  upon  thee !  Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  guests 
Upon  thy  doings !  Thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 

And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies, 

Sbaxkspsaiie» 

Considering  the  very  opposite  opinions  whtcb 
hate  be6n  long  entertaioody  Togarding  the  character 
and  oondnct  of  the  C^ueen  of  Scota,  no  memoirs 
of  her  life  wottltl  he  complete,  that  did  not  contain 
some  eitamination  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  who  believe  her  guilty  principally  rest  their 
eonvictlon.  This  evidence  consists  of  eight  Let- 
ten,  eleven  Love-Sonnets,  and  one  Marriage  Con- 
tract, all  alleged  to  have  been  written  in  the 
Queen's  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
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Bothwell.  la  corroboration  of  these,  another  Con* 
tract,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  and  signed  by  the  Queen ;  and  the  C<m- 
fessions  and  Depositions  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  were  known  to  be  implicated  in  Bothwell's 
gnilt,  were  likewise  produced.  Of  the  Lett^:s, 
two  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  from 
Glasgow,  at  the  time  Mary  went  thither  to  yisit 
Damley  whe^  be  was  ill,  and  are  intended  to  prove 
her  criminal  connection  with  Bothwell;  two  or 
three  from  the  Kirk-of-Field,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  arrangements  regarding  the  mur- 
der; and  the  rest  after  that  event,  and  before 
her  abduction,  to  show  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
die  pretended  ravishment  was  preconcerted  be^ 
tween  them.  The  precise  time  at  which  it  is  pre- 
tended the  Sonnets  were  composed,  does  not  ap** 
pear ;  but  expressions  in  them  prove,  that  it  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  Queen's  residence  at  Dun- 
bar. The  Contract  of  Marriage,  in  Mary's  own  hand, 
though  without  date,  must  have  been  written  very 
soon  after  Damley's  death,  and  contained  a  pro- 
mise never  to  many  any  one  but  Bothwell.  The 
Contract,  said  to  be  in  Huntly  s  hand,  was  dated 
at  Seton,  the  5th  of  April  1667,  eight  weeks  after 
Damley *s  dejith,  a  week  before  BothweH'a  trial 
and  acquittal,  and  three  weeks  before  he  was  di» 
yorced  from  his  first  wife.  The  CoafeasionB  and 
Depositions  are  various,  but  only  in  one  or  two 
of  them  is  any  allusion  made  to  Mary*  The 
Letters,  Sonnets,  and  Contracts,  were  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  a  small  gilt  coffer,  which  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  left  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  custody  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  at  the  tima 


he  fled  from  EdtDbvrgh  to  Borthwick,  about  a 
tnonth  after  his  marriage,  and  shortly  before  the 
affur  at  Carberry  Hili*  After  his  discomiiture 
there,  he  is  stated  to  have  sent  his  servant,  Dal* 
g\mAf  into  Edtnbnrgh  from  Dunbar,  to  demand 
the  coffiftr  iirom  Balfoiir.  Sir  James,  it  was  said, 
delivered  it  up,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  intima- 
timi  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  seized  Dalgleish, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  box  and  its  con- 
taata.  The  Lettere  and  Sonnets,  which  were  writ- 
ten in  Fk«neb»  were  afterwards  all  translated  into 
Sootch,  and  three  into  Ijatin. 

Anzioaa  to  put  heyend  a  doubt,  either  the  for- 
gery or  the  authenticity  of  thcfse  writings,  nvmer- 
e«s  enthmw  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  and  ta- 
leals,  in  a  most  minute  and  kborioes  sxamina- 
tioni  fiot  enly  of  thdr  leading  features,  but  of  every 
line,  aasd  almost  of  every  word.  It  wonld  seem,  how- 
every  not  to  he  oeeessary,  in  so  te  as  the  great  in- 
terests of  truth  am  eoncemedy  to  descend  to  such 
microaeefMe  investigation,  and  tedBous  verbal  criti- 
etsm,  as  haf«  extended  peges  mto  vokimes,  and  ran- 
4erad  eanlused  aad  tiresome,  disquinitions  which 
might  otherwise  hare  been  simple  and  interest. 
mgn  If  Mary's  ineecence  is  to  be  established, 
k  must  net  be  by  the  diaowery  of  petty  iacon- 
eeesnoies,  or  trifling  iaacourecies.  If  her  guiit 
ie  iehe  proved,  Ae  impertial  reader  is  not  to  be 
selMfled  with  regue  saspidmiB  or  ingeeiens  sugu 
gpastteaa,  bet  must  have  a  body  of  evidence  set  be« 
fiore  him,  whioli,  if  it  does  not  anaowit  to  actual 
demenstmtieB,  eontaina  a  cMrcnmstantiel  strength 
equally  calcuhted  to  convince. 

It  amy  he  obsereed^  at  the  outset^  that  unlese 

z  2 
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the  emidiiflioiis,  to  wbich  these  writings  wodd 
lead,  be  ooiroborated  by  the  established  facts  of 
History,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  great  deal  of 
weight  will  be  attached  to  them.  Besides,  it  must 
■ot  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  originals  haire  been 
lost,  it  is  by  means  of  translations  alone  that  theff 
alleged  contents  are  known  to  the  world.  Upon 
their  authority,  Mary  is  aecnsed  of  having  first  com- 
mitted adultery,  and  then  murder.  Whatever  opi- 
nion may  have  been  formed  of  her  from  her  befaa- 
▼ionr  during  the  rest  of  her  ezistence,-^faoweTer 
gentle  her  dispositions  may  have  appeared,  -^bow- 
ever  strong  her  sense  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong, — however  constant  her  religious  prin- 
ciples,— however  wise  her  government, — ^however 
excellent  the  culture  of  her  mind,-*if  the  letters 
are  to  be  credited,  the  whole  was  either  hypo- 
crisy from  beginning  to  end,  or,  (overcome  by 
some  sudden  impulse,)  a  year  of  gross  crininali^ 
was  introduced  into  the  very  middle  of  a  wdl 
spent  life.  If  she  made  so  rapid  a  descent  into 
a  career  of  vice,  she  as  rapidly  rose  again  ;  and  re- 
assuming  the  diaracter  she  had  laid  asid&,  lived 
and  died  with  the  purity  of  a  saint,  and  the  fbrti-> 
tude  of  a  martyr.  It  cannot  therefore  be  upon 
slight  grounds  that  evidence  so  fatal  to  her  repu* 
tation  is  to  be  admitted ;  and  there  will  be  little 
necessity  to  engage  in  minute  cavilling,  or  to  enter 
upon  points  of  minor  importance,  if,  by  a  disdncft 
statement  of  some  of  the  leading  arguments  »• 
gainst  its  authenticity,  the  whole  ^all  be  made  to 

appear  nugatory,  improbable,  and  unendtled  to 

credit. 

'•   The  evidences  naturally  divide  tbemselv^B  into 
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Ae  two  heads  of  external  aod  itUemal;  and, 
without  fvuther  preface,  it  will  be  best  to  con- 
sider these  in  succession. 

The  External  Evidences — ^It  was  on  the 
20th  of  June  1567,  that  Dalgleish  was  seized, 
with  the  box  and  writings.  The  official  account 
given  by  Buchanan  is, — '^  That  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  thore  was  left  by  the  Earl  Bothwell, 
before  his  flying  away,  and  was  sent  for  by  one 
George  Dalgleish,  his  servant,  who  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Morten,  a  small  gilt  coffer,  not  fully 
a  foot  long,  being  garnished  in  sundry  places  wi^ 
the  Roman  letter  F,  under  a  king's  crown,  where- 
in were  certain  letters  and  writings  well  known, 
and  by  oaths,  to  be  affirmed  to  hare  been  writ- 
ten  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  own  hand,  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell. ''  *  The  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  these  letters  and  writings  are  genuine, 
or  whether  they  can  be  proved  to  be  fabrications  ? 
That  the  latter  is  the  correct  conclusion,  appears 
en  the  f<41owing  grounds. 

JF^stf  The  conduct  of  Murray,  Morton,  and 
others  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  on  various  occa- 
sions, proves  that  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  their  lives.  Murray's  iniquitous  extermination 
of  the  Gordons  in  1562,  the  influence  he  after- 
wards  exercised  in  Mary's  councib,  and  his  unjus- 
tifiable opposition  to  her  marriage  with  Damley, 
carried  even  the  length  of  open  rebellion,  illustrate 
his  character  no  less  clearly,  than  the  share  he 
had  in  the 'murder  of  Rizzio,  and  his  proceedings 
after  the  meeting  at  Carberry  Hill,  do  that  of 

.    *  Andenon,  vol.  iL  p.  9S* 
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Jlf«rtim»  A  traiii  of  ftrentfe,  arinngf  oal  of  the  mh 
dueio«i  nachinations  of  EblbweUt  placed  Marf 
at  the  disposal  of  men  thus  diYoted  to  the  attain* 
nent  of  poirar.  Yielding  to  dnir  iiretiitible 
deatre  to  secuire  iti  possoaaioiiy  liny  fifit  impriaoii- 
edy  and  then  dethroned  their  aoveraign*  She  ea* 
oaped  from  their  hands,  aad>  thoogh  driren  horn 
the  country,  threatened  to  netnm  with  foreiga  aid, 
to  place  hereelf  at  the  head  of  her  own.  party, 
which  was  atill  powerfol,  and  to  force  from  them 
their  usttrped  amtliorily.  The  w^gmcy  of  the  caae 
called  for  k  bold  and  decisive  remedy*  If  Mary 
eonld  proFe,  as  tbera  waa  no  donbk  aha  cosld,  thafc» 
according  to  all  the  facte  yet  before  the  worid,  she 
had  aniiared  severely  and  unjvstly,  they  ranat  either 
foil  npoa  some  BMaaa  to  vindieaKi  their  own  aoi 
tions,  or  be  reined  forever.  Notlung  woald  mora 
nalnrally  sngg^t  itself  (ban  the  expedient  tbey  m 
dopted.  The  ciroulMftamre  of  Mary  having  been 
aetaaUy  married  to  the  man  who  mwrdtfed  hetfoiv 
mer  husband,  opened  a  doer  to  the  very  worst  sn»« 
pieions;  and  if  they  cmild  artUly  conceal  the 
oTents  whidi  led  to  the  ieaniage,  mid  wbisb 
■ot  only  jwitified  it,  hat  made  it  «  matter  of  n»» 
emaity,  tbey  hoped  still  to  retnn  pewit saion  of 
the  govemment.  They  were  awava,  indeed,  thai 
by  their  ovna  preektmationB  and  acta  el  eoonoili 
tbey  hatl  acknowledgad  Mary  e  lanocaoce^  and 
pMOted  out  the  real  eecnse  of  lin  canaeetkm  wilb 
Botbwell ;  end  it  waa  now  not  eomigh,  after  ihef 
bod  involved  themaelves  in  deeper  reapomiiiiUly, 
merely  to  retract  thek  former  allegwdona.  They 
were  called  upon  to  show  wh/  they  departed  from 
them  ;_they  wstfe  callod  upon  to  pwre,  dmt  when 
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ifaey  £nt  imprifloned  Imht^  though  they  cbhfeMed 
the  Queen  was  iniioceiity  they  were  aow  satisfied 
she  was  gailty.  There  was  a  positive  necessity^ 
for  the  appearance  of  the  letters ;  and  if  they  bad 
not  been  fortunately  discovered,  just  at  the  pro- 
per time,  Murray  and  his  colleagues  must  either 
bare  had  recourse  .to  some  other  expedient,  or< 
have  consented  to  Mary's  restorati<Mi,  and  their 
own  disgrace. 

.  Secondy  That  Mary  may  have  written  love-; 
letters  to  Francis  U^  and  to  Daimley,  before  i^id  af-t 
ter  she  was  married  to  them,  is  not  unlikely ;  thait 
she  wrote  sonnets  and  letters  of  affection  to  many 
of  her  friends,  botii  male  and  female,  is  beyond  a 
doubt ;  but  that  she  would  ever  have  written  suck 
letters  and  sonnets  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whom* 
she  never  loved,  whom  she  at  one  time  threw  into 
prison,  and  at  another  sent  into  banishment,  whom 
ahe  knew  to  be  a  married  man,  and  whose  mar-^ 
riage  she  had  herself  countenanced  and  encourag- 
ed, is  against  all  probability.  If  Bothwell  had 
never  become  Mary's  husband,  hbtory  does  not  re- 
cord one  circumstance,  which  would  at  all  lead 
to  the  beMef,  that  she  was  attached  to  him.  Her 
very  macriage,  when  fairly  and  fully  considered* 
only  makes  the  fact  mmre  certain,  that  she  had 
no  r^^ard  for  Bothwell,  else  there  would  have  beoi, 
BO  forcible  abducticm  on  his  part,  or  pretended  re- 
luctance on  hers.  Even  though  she  had  consent- 
ed  to  marry  Bothwell,  which  the  clearest  evidence 
proves  her  not  to  have  dmie,  it  would  afford  no 
presumption  against  her,  that  he  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  Damley. 
Het  bad  not  only  been  legally  ac<}uitted>  but  all 
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ker  cUaf  noibffity  \md  fecmudeiidied  him  tdhettk 
tkhadmadf  tMAag  the  gronndi  of  tbdr  reeonutiefi- 
diti0B  ta  Im  tbe  Idgh  opinbm  tfaey  entertained  of  his 
worth  tod  loyalty.    RolieitioB,  Laing,  aad  othen, 
it  is  tnie,  copying  BvchsDan^  faaYO  labooied  1» 
ihow,  that  Maty  disoovered  in  Tarioas  ways  bar 
miimu»  partiali^  for  Bolhwei.    Most  of  tfa^ir  ar- 
gnments  hate  been  already  considered  okeirhsrd*; 
but  it  will  be  worth  ^ninle  attending  for  a  mcHiieiit 
to  snch  of  the  cireainstanees  eblleetod  by  Robert- 
sOBy  and  drawn  up  in  formidable  anay,  in  ibe  ^Cii- 
tkal  Dissertatiim"  svbjoiited  to  bis  History  of 
iScotlind,  as  have  not  yat  b^n  aliced.  Thoanifweii 
and  expknatioDS  which  immedistely  snggast  them* 
selTBs  an  so  entiitely  satisiactoryy  that  we  can  edy 
wonder    the  histarian  did  nsft  haanelf  pereeire 
tliem. 

Robertson  states,  that  on  the  15lii  of  V^kta- 
ary  1567,  five  days  after  ihe  mnider,  Mary  t»- 
stowed  on  Bothwell  the  rererMon  of  the  snpoiori- 
ty  of  the  town  of  Leith,  and  that  this  graDt  was  of 
mnch  hnpottanoe,  as  it  gave  him  both  the  cosh 
maad  of  the  principal  port  in  fAm  ktngdofis,  and  s 
great  ascendaticy  over  the  citfeetis  of  Sdinbitfgli* 
But  this  assignation,  as  is  expressly  MKled  in 
the  charter,  was  made  to  Bothwell  as  a  nowsrd 
Ibr  his  faithful  services,  both  to  Mary*8  mothco'SiM) 
to  herself,  especially  on  the  oedttion  of  RlszioV 
death,  and  must  have  been  m  contemplation  for  Bom 
time ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  to  hare  •oeapie<i 
the  Queen's  thoughts,  at  a  momimt  when  aiie  vm 
vefastDg  to  see  any  one,  and  was  shut  up  by  ksnetf 
in  u  dark  room^  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  regi««» 
It  ought  to  be  recollected,  besides,,  that  ^le  ted  a# 
yet  conferred  on  Bothwell  any  adequate  recomptfK 


for  hk  fi^t^r  and  ewKdmiB  after  her  eee^e  from 
MoitoA ;  aad  diat  the  graat  of  the  Buperiority  of 
tb9  town  of  Leith,  was  only  a  very  taidy  acknow** 
ledgment  of  her  obligationau  She  made  preseals 
9f  a  similar  deacription  to  others  of  her  nobiUty 
aiH>«t  the  same  time :  if  any  of  them  had  titer* 
wards  forced  her  into  a  mairiage^  these  gifts  might 
have  been  raked  ap  with  equal  ^ausihility^  to 
prove  that  she  was  then  in  love  with  MortCNiy 
Hunlly>  Seci«tary  Maitland,  or  any  body  else.  At 
the  Parliament  which  assembled  on  the  14th  of 
April  15679  ratifications  of  g^»i)ts  were  passed  te 
WMQiy  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  reidm  ;  and 
ftpsong  others  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Mortott,  Craw- 
ioacdf  Caithness,  and  Lord  Robort  Stuart.  :{*  It 
xirill  not  be  asserted,  that  Mary  was  attached  t» 
mj  of  these  persons ;  and  is  there  any  thing  won? 
4er(ul  that  ete  included  jn  the  list  of  diose:to 
whom  she  made  donations,  her  Lord  High  Ad*> 
dmical?  The  case,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
9|F!eaBe>  had  she  knosm  that  Bothwell  was  the  mur- 
derer of  Dandey,  hut  throughout  the  whole  of 
^19  ^cuBsioii^  it  must  be  lemembered,  that  if 
Mwy  WM  really  innocent,  i^  coidd  not  believe 
^thwell  guilty  till  he  had  been  actually  proved 

«o. 

Robertson  states  further,  that  two  days  i^er 
the  .irial,  Mary  idlowed  Bothwell  to  carry  the 
aeeptre  before  her  when  she  went  to  open  the 
Parliament;  that  she  there  granted  him  a  rati- 
fication of  all  the  vast  possessions  and  honours 
which  she  had  conferred  ^on  him  ;  and  that,  when 
Sir  James  Melville  warned  her  of  the  danger  which 

'     t  Keith,  p.  79. 
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wmdd  allMid  a  mairiage  with  duu  nobleman,  Aa 
aoi  only  diaregmrded  his  admonition,  but  discover- 
ed to  Bothweli  what  had  passed.     But,  as  to  the 
canying  of  the  sceptre,    it  was  surely  not  to  be 
expected,  that  after  a  full  acquittal,  without  even 
the  shadow  of  evidence  being  advanced  against 
him,  Mary  could  have  ventured  to  refuse  bis  ac- 
customed honours  to  the  most  powerful  noble  in 
the  realm.     As  to  the  Pailiamentary  ratification  of 
**  all  the  vast  pooBessions  and  honours  which  she 
had  conferred  upon  him,  **  the  misrepresentation  is 
glaring  in  the  extreme ;  for  she  never  conferred  ob 
Bothweli  any  vast  possessions  and  honours,  and 
the  ratification  alluded  only  to  certain  lands  which 
were  givoi  him,  to  defray  his  charges  in  keeping 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar.  *     Bothweli  no  doubt  en- 
joyed '^  vast  possessions  and  honours  ;  "  but  they 
were  mostly  hereditary,  or  had  been  obtained  by 
him  before  Mary  came  into  the  kingdom.     And 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mary  took  Sir  James 
Melville's  warning, — ^the  fects  were  these: — Sir 
James  received  a  letter  out  of  England,  from 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Bishop,   telling  him 
that  it  had  been  rumoured  (and  there  is  no  won- 
der, considering  the  bond  which  had  been  pre- 
viously obtained  from  the  nobility)  that  Bothweli 
was  to  be  married  to  her  Majesty,  and  assuring 
him,  that  if  she  consented  to  such  an  alliance^  it 
would  be  much  against  her  own  reputation  and  in- 
terest.    When  Sir  James  showed  this  letter  to 
.Mary,  she  immediately  sent,  not  for  Bothweli,  but 
for  Secretary  Maitland,  to  whom  she  handed  it,  ex- 

•  Andenon,  nLLp.  117.— Keiths  p.  379. 


pressing  ber  surprise  at  its  contents,  and  her  sus- 
picion that  it  was  onl^  a  device  on  the  part  of 
some  of  Both  well's  enemies,  who  wished  to  ruin 
him  in  her  estimation.     She  afterwards  took  an 
opportunity  to  speak  of  it  to  Bothwell  himself, 
who  affected  to  be  highly  indignant,  and  was  so 
enraged  against  MelviHe,  that,  had  not  Mary  in<^' 
terfered,   he  would  have  forced  him  to  fly  from 
the  Court  to   save   his  life.     Bothwells  rage  is 
easily  accounted  for,  considering  the  designs  he 
then  had  in  view,  and  the  necessity  for  concealing 
them.     But  had  he  known  that  Mary  was  dispos* 
ed  to  favour  them,  he  would  of  course  have  taken 
the  whole  matter^much  more  coolly.     When  Mel- 
ville came  upon  the  subject  with  Mary,  she  assur- 
ed him  that  she  did  not  contemplate  any  such  al- 
liance, and   she   had  in  like  manner  previously 
told  Lord  Herries,  that  **  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  her  mind.  "  *     If  deductions  like  those  of  Ro- 
bertson, so  contrary  to  the  premises  on  which  they 
are  founded,  be  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  belief  they  may  not  be  made  to  lead. 

Robertson  states,  lastly,  that  even  after  Mary 
had  been  separated  irom  Bothwell,  and  confined 
in  Loch-Leven,  her  affection  for  him  did  not 
abate ;  and  that  the  fair  conclusion  from  all  these 
circumstances  is,  that  had  Mary  really  been  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  **  she  could 
scarcely  have  taken  any  other  steps  than  those 
she  took,  nor  could  her  conduct  have  been  more 
repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  or  of 
decency. "    But  that  Mary's  affection  for  a  man 

*  MdWUe,  p.  175.  et  seq. 
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•lie  htd  neTer  loyed,  eontimied  after  ahe  had  left 
Urn  to  hk  late»  at  Carberrjr  Hilly  and  gone  pid>- 
Vfily  orer  in  the  &ce  of  the  wh^e  world  to  h» 
bittereat  enemiee,  (ob  whom  authority  alone  Ro<- 
bertaoa's  awertioa  le  made^  though  earpresaiy  con- 
tradicted by  their  own  preTbns  declarations,  as 
well  as  by  Mary^s  etatements  whenerer  tine  re- 
gained her  liberty),  ia  not  to  be  believed;  and 
hid  she  been  reaUy  innocenty  *^  Ae  eonld  scarce- 
ly have  taken  any  other  steps  than  those  she  took/' 
nor  could  her  condnet  haye  been  more  accinrdant 
with  aU  the  waTims  of  ixradence  and  propriety. 

Tkirdf  Supposing  Mary  to  hare  actually  wrh- 
teu  the  letters  to  Bothweil,  k  may  very  fiurly  be 
aske4» — ^Why  he  was  so  imprudent  as  presenre 
them  ?-— why  he  ehoee  to  keep  only  eight  ? — why 
bo  put  them  all  into  the  same  box  ? — ^and  why  he 
shoiild  ever  faavo  intrusted  that  box  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Sir  Janto  Balfonr?  It  is  extremdy  dif- 
ficuJt  to  answer  saikkifaotorily  any  of  these  quea^ 
lions*  The  only  explanation  which  the  first  ad- 
mits of,  'i0>  that  BothweU  was  afraid  lest  Mary 
9hoidd;«fterwaDds  quanet  with  him,  and  reaolred 
thsKefere  not  to  deabroy  llie  evidence  of  her  parti- 
tsptBJtkm  m  the  murder*  But  if  h&  acted  upon 
$Us  priu<npleb  why  did  he  limit  himself  to  a  od- 
Jeetieu  of  caght  letters?  If  Mary  ever  cone* 
qiottded  witb  him  at  all,  he  must  have  had  in  his 
{loaiessieA.  many  moce  of  her  epiakles ;  for  the  &8t 
of  due  series  wliidi  has  been  preserved,  is  eri* 
dently  not  the  letter  of  one  commencing  a  eotre* 
iipondence,  but  of  one  who  writes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  a  person  whom  she  has  often  written  to 
before.  It  may  be  aaw^  perhaps,  that  none  of  her 
previous  letters  bore  upon  the  subject  Jirf  Dam- 


ley'tf  ntundbr;  bnt  ibef  ranai  at  ail  efiotB  hmm 
contaiaed  expreisions  of  afiectkm,  which  would 
have  senred  as  an  iodifeei  proof  of  her  guilt*    If, 
hy  praserving  theae  docnmeiila,  and  nmning  the 
ibk.  of  their  felling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies^ 
who  woald  00  eagerly  use  them  to  his  disadnui* 
tagOy  Both  veil  thought  he  was  choosing  the  least  of 
two  dangera^  he  would  certainly  hare  heen  aaxioaa 
tt>  make  his  evidence  of  Mary's  connexion  with  him 
as  fidl  IMid  complete  as  possible.  AoGordingly,  some 
love-aonnetSy  and  a  contract  of  marriage^  were  said 
to  have  been  put  into  the  same  box,  but  only 
eight  letters  ;  as  it^  daring  the  whole  coune  of  his 
ffinour  with  the  Qaeen,  and  all  its  anxioas  daiya 
and  nigfatst  she  had  limited  herself  to  eight  ephn 
tc^bry  tsstimonials  of  her  love.    But  havmg  pre* 
served  them,  find  having  limited  their  number  to 
eighty  and  having  chosen  to  prat  them,  not  into  a 
filtrdng  iroii  box  locked  and  pad-locked,  of  which 
he  alone  kept  the  key^  but  into  a  ^^  small  gilt  cof» 
Ur**  which  never  belonged  to  him  at  all,  but  had 
been  a  gift  to  Mary  from  her  first  husband  Fnm- 
m^ — ^why  was  he  so  very  absurd  as  send  them  to 
Six  James  Balfour  in  the  Castle  of  Edinbuigh,  at' 
the  very  time  that  a  rebellion  was  rising  in  the 
nation,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to  suspect  Bal- 
four s  fidelity?     They  were  sent,  we  are  infoim- 
ed«  ^^  before  his  flying  away*'  from  Edinburgh,  in 
the  beginning  of  June  1567.     Was  this  the  mo-> 
meat  at  which  he  would  be  disposed  to  part  with 
writings  he  had  so  carefully  treasured?     If  he 
was  afraid  that  his  enemies  would  advance  upon 
Edinburgh^  why  did  he  not  take  the  <^  small  gilt 
coffer''  with  him  to  Dunbar,  instead  of  sending  it 
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10  tfaa  very  place  when  it  was  bobb  to  becone 
thenr  prey  ?     If  the  letten  were  in  trnlfa  forged, 
it  w«8  neceoipry  far  the  forgeie  to  concoct  as 
pleanble  a  story  conoeming  them  as  poanble. 
They  knew  it  was  not  likely  that  BoUiweU  weald 
■end  them  to  the  Castle  tied  npaa  an  open  podcet; 
and  the  idea  of  a  box  would  therefore  occur  to  diao. 
Bat  aa  they  had  not  in  their  poaseenoa  any  to 
which  belonged  to   Bothwell,  they  were  farced 
to  make  nae  of  what  they  oonld  get ;  and  lad- 
ing at  Holyroody  when  they  rifled  the  palioe  «f 
most  of  the  Qaeen  s  Talnablesy  the  cofier  in  qa» 
tiooy  they  would  readily  aTail  themeelves  of  it.  It 
would  further  occnr  to  them,  that  BoUiwell  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  left  the  letters  at  Hdf- 
lood,  which  was  not  a  place  of  any  strength;  tad 
aa  they  had  not  followed  him  to  Dunbar,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  out  that  he  had  made  the  Castle  of 
Edinbuigh  their  hiding-place.  But  if  the  letters  lad 
not  been  forgeries,  and  if  they  had  been  really  pie- 
aerved  by  Bothwell,  they  would  have  been  more  m- 
merous,«->they  would  not.  hare  been  kept  in  oneoi 
Mary  a  tritiket-boies, — and  they  would  never  have 
found  their  way  out  of  his  own  hands  into  the  cai- 
tody  of  Sir  James;  Balfour. 

Fourth^  The  next  improbability  connected  widi 
this  story,  is,  that  Bothwiril  sent  to  reclaim  the  let- 
ters at  the  time  alleged.  On  the  15th  of  Sep^xm- 
her  1568,  Murray,  before  going  into  Bngluad,  to 
attend  the  conference  at  York,  gave  the  Earl  tf 
Morton  a  receipt  for  the  **  silver  box,  overgih  wii^ 
gold»  with  all  missive  letters,  contracta  or  obliga- 
tions for  marriage,  sonnets  or  love  ballads,  and  >> 
other  letters  contained  therein,  sent  and  passed  ^ 
^wixt    the   Queen    and   James,    sometime    Ei^^ 


BatkvreU;  wbieb  box*  imd  wbole  pi^eeg  witbia 
the  same,  were  taken  and  found  with  umwhile 
iiefjrge  Dalgieish,  Beirant  to  the  «aid  Earl  Both- 
well,  upon  the  20tb  day  of  Junei  in  the  year  of 
God  1567,  *  Thi^t  then,  was  exactly  fire  day9  after 
Bothwell  had  fled  iroia  Carberry  Hill,  and  when 
Edinburgh  was  in  tbe  posoeeaioii  of  the  opposite  fac^ 
tioii»t  with  whom  Sir  James  Balfour  bad  now  as* 
aociated  himself.  Dalgieish,  it  i^paara,  who  was 
w«U  known  to  be  a  aeryant  of  Bothwell,  was  able 
not  only  to  efif  c$  an  entrmee  into  £dinburgb» 
though  tbo  eily  was  strictly  guarded,  but  wM  i^** 
ceived  into  the  Castle,  and  bad  the  box  actually 
deliyarad  to  him  by  Balfour.  How  he  happened 
to  h^  af|erward9  discovered,  and  his  propwty 
taken  from  him,  i^  not  made  out.  If  Bel* 
foqr  privately  intimiited  to  MovUfn  what  be  had 
done,  then  he  at  onqe  acted  knavishly  towards 
Bothwell,  aad  most  inceueiderately  towards  those 
whom  be  wished  to  befriend  {  for  I>algt^h  might 
have  either  baiHed  pursuit,  or  he  might  have  sen 
ersted  the  boo^t  of  destroyed  its  contents  before  he 
va«  takes*  Thus  we  have  a  tissue  of  impnoban 
M>il4tiee9  pervading  the  whale  of  this  part  of  the 
narrative*  Botbvell  could  never  send  to  EdwH 
buigh  Castle  for  writinga  he  would  neT«i*  bave 
depestted  there  s  and  most  especially  he  would 
never  send,  when  he  himself  waa  a  fngitive,  and 
ths^  fprtreia,  along  with  the  adjaci^t  tewn,  in  the 
bauds  of  his  enemies. '  Nor  would  Balfour  hai^ 
surrendered  a  box  so  precious;  noiv  if  he  did» 
venU  Dalgieish  have  allowed  it  again  to  become 
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1I16  prey  of  tfiose  from  whom  it  was  most  wished 
to  conceal  it. 

Pi/thy  What  was  done  with  the  letters  imme- 
diately after  Morton  and  the  other  Lords  got  pos- 
session of  them  ?     Both  well  had  heen  already  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  his  former  ac- 
ijnitta]  had  been  declared  nnjast ;  he  had  been  se- 
parated from  the  Queen ;  and  she  herself  had  been 
sequestrated  in  Loch-Leven,  until  the  whole  affiiir 
should  be  duly  investigated.     Surely,  then,  the 
discovery  of  these  letters  would  be  regarded  iinth 
B^fnal  satisfaction,  and  the  associated  Lords  would 
lose  not  a  moment  in  announcing  their  existence 
to  the  nation,  as  the  best  justification  of  their  own 
proceedings.     They  had  sent  Mary,  it  is  true,  to 
Loch-Leven-,  somewhat  precipitately,  ^re  days  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  her  enormous  guilt ;  but 
if  their  own  ambition  had  prompted  that   step, 
they  would  now  be  able  to  free  themselves  from 
blame,   and  would   silence  at  once  the    boldest 
of  the  Queen's  defenders.     As  it  appears  by  the 
records,  that  a  meeting  of  Privy  Council  was  held 
oa  the  2l8t  of  June,  the  very  day  after  Dal* 
gleish  was  seized,  we  shall  surely  find  that  all 
the  papers  were  produced,  and  their  contents  im^ 
pressively  'recorded  in  the  Council-books.     No- 
thing of  the  kind  took  place ;  and  though  Mcnrton 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  not  a  single  word  was 
said  of  the  lett«rs.  *     Again,  on  the  26di  of  June, 
an  act  was  passed  for  sanctioning  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Queen  in  Loch-Leven,  and  a  procla- 
mation issued  for  apprehending  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  ;  but  though  the  latter  was  accused  of  having 

•  Keith,  p.  406. 
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**  treasonably  rarisbed  **  tbe  penon  of  her  High- 
ness the  Queen,  and  also  of  being  the  <'  principal 
author  of  tbe  late  cruel  murder,"  no  hint  was  given 
ef  the  evidence  which  had  been  recently  discover- 
ed against  him,  and  which,  indeed,  had  it  been  in 
their  possession,  would  have  directly  contradicted 
the  assertion,  that  Bothwell  had  been  guilty  of 
*^  treasonable  ravishment,"  or  of  keeping  the  Queen 
in  ^*  thraldom  and  bondage ; "  for  it  would  have 
appeared,  that  he  had  obtained  her  previous  con- 
sent for  every  thing  he  had  done.  ||     Between  this 
date  and  the  1 1th  of  July,  several  other  meetings 
of  Council  were  held,  and  acts  published,  but  not 
a  whisper  was  heard  concerning  these  important 
letters.    When  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton  was  sent 
by  Elizabeth,  as  her  ambassador  into  Scotland,  the 
iJords  presented  him,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  with  a 
formal  justification  of  their  doings  ;  but,  in  all  that 
long  and  laboured  paper,  the  letters  were  never 
once  alluded  to.     On  the  contrary,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  them,  such  passages  as  the  following  oc- 
cur  more   than   once: — **  How  shamefully  the 
Queen,  our  Sovereign,  was  led  captive,  and,  by 
fear,  force,  and  (as  by  many  conjectures  may  be 
well  suspected)  other  extraordinary  and  more  un- 
lawful means,  compelled  to  become  bed-fellow  to 
another  wife's  husband,  and  to  him  who,  not  three 
months  before,  had  in  his  bed  most  cruelly  mur- 
dered her  husband,  is  manifest  to  the  world,  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  her  Majesty,  us  all,  and  this 
whole  nation." — '^  It  b^oved  us,  assuredly,  to 
have  recommended  the  soul  of  our  Prince,  and  of 
the  most  part  of  ourselves,  to  God's  bands ;  and 

jl   Anderson,  vol*  i.  p.  139. 
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,  M  we  isoKf  firmly  believe  the  wal  idso  of  ^ur  S«- 
Tereign  the  Qaeeo,  who  should  not  bftye  Uv^d  wilh 
him  half  a  je«r  to  an  e»d»  as  may  be  coi^ectDmi 
by  the  short  time  they  lived  together,  and  the  mam^ 
taining  of  his  other  wife  at  home  in  his  hanse."*^ 
^  The  respects  af<Mre«aid»  with  many  otheia,  aad 
Tery  necenity,  mored  u|  to  ente^riae  the  qnanel 
we  hare  in  hand,  which  was  only  intended  agmnst 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell's  person*  to  disaolve  the  die- 
bonoarable  and  nnlawfal  oonjanetiofi  nnder  the 
name  of  marriage. "  *  These  are  poaitiro  decli^ 
rations,  which  not  oidy  bear  no  reference  to  the 
box  of  lore-letters,  bn(  which  deliberately  and  cour 
closirely  giro  the  lie  to  their  conl^ents.  When  wa9 
it,  then,  that  these  m^mentons  loiters  w^ere  intio* 
dnced  to  the  world?  The  Lords,  not  satisfied 
with  <<  sequestrating  the  person "  of  the  Qneept 
forced  A^om  her  an  abdic|L|ipn  of  her  throve  mi  the 
25tb  of  Jniy,  Surely,  befoire  venturing  on  so  an- 
dacipua  a  proceeding,  these  criminal  wiitingf  would 
be  made  Iqiown  to  the  conntrr*  But  no;  we  in  tiui 
expect  to  hear  any  thing  ot  th^m ;— *"  ahadow9» 
elands,  and  dar^^^  "  atiU  rest  upon  them* 

At  lepgtb,  a  fresh  actor  retisrned  to  that  scene,  is 
which  h^  had  formeHy  played  with^  much  success; 
a^  hu  inventive  genius  broi;^ht  the  mystory  to 
%ht.  ^arly  in  Aug|ist»  the  E^rl  pf  Murray 
r^oiued  bis  old  assipciates;  aqd  on  the  22d  ii 
that  month,  h^  was  proclaimed  Regent.  It  waa 
necessiary  for  him,  shortly  afterwardsy  to  hold 
a  Parliament ;  and  the  Queen  s  party  being  then 
almost  as  strong  as  his  pvm,  it  waa  still  more 
necessary  for  him  tp  fall  upon  some  me^ns  to  jus- 
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tify  hk  tunrpation,  as  well  as  those  severe  pro* 
<5eedtDg8  against  Mary  to  which  he  had  given 
His  sanction.  Accordingly,  after  he  had  been  in 
Scotland  four  months,  and  had  cautiously  prepared 
his  body  of  written  evidence,  we  find  it  men* 
tioned,  J^  the  first  time,  in  an  act  of  Council, 
passed  <mi  the  4fth  of  December,  only  ten  days  be- 
Ibre  the  meeting  of  Pariiament,  and  evidently  in 
anticipation  of  that  event.  In  this  act  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared,  **  that  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
the  private  conventions  of  the  Lords,  Barons  and 
others,  and  consequently  their  taking  of  arms,  and 
coming  to  the  field,  and  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
tfae  taking  of  tlie  Queen^s  person,  upon  the  15th 
day  of  June  last,  and  holding  and  detaining  of  the 
aame  within  the  house  and  place  of  Loch  Leven, 
continually  since,  presently,  and  in  all  time  com- 
ing, and  generally  all  other  things  invented,  spo« 
ken,  or  written  by  them  since  the  10th  day  of 
February  last,  (upon  which  day  um while  King 
Henry  was  shamefully  and  horribly  murdered), 
unto  the  day  and  date  hereof,  touching  the  Queen's 
person,  cause,  and  all  things  depending  thereon^ 
was  in  tfae  said  Queen's  own  default,  in  as  far  as, 
by  diverse  her  privy  letters,  written  and  subscribed 
with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  by  her  to  James 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  chief  executor  of  the  said  horrible 
murder,  as  well  before  the  committing  thereof  as 
.  after,  and  by  her  ungodly  and  dishonourable  pro- 
ceeding in  a  private  marriage  with  him,  suddenly 
and  unprovisedly  thereafter,  it  is  most  certain  that 
she  was  privy,  art  and  part,  and  of  the  actual  de«- 
vice  and  deed  of  the  forementioned  murder. "  * 
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Tbe  ensntiig  Parliament  passed  an  act,  whidb,  after  s: 
preamble  expressed  in  nearly  tbe  same  words,  saac* 
turned  tbe  Queen  s  imprisonment  and  Murray's 
Regency ;  f  and  nothing  more  whatever  is  known 
or  heard  of  these  '^  priry  letters, "  till  nearly  the 
end  of  tbe  following  year,  1568. 
.  With  regard  to  these  acts  of  Conncil  and  Parlia^ 
ment,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  fint  place,  that 
they  refer  to  the  Letters  as  the  groande  upon  which 
tbe  nobles  took  up  arms,  separated  the  Qneen  from 
Bothwell  at  Carberry  Hill,  and  imprisoned  her  at 
Locb-Leren ;  althongb,  acceding  to  a  sabeeqnent 
confession,  the  Letter^  were  not  oisooTeied  till  after 
she  bad  been  in  captinty  for  five  days,  and  althongfaf 
in  all  the  proclamations  and  acts  of  the  time,  Mary  a 
innocence  was  openly  allowed,  and  the  bondage 
in  which  she  had  been  kept  by  Bothwell  as  openly 
proclaimed.    It  is  to  be  remarkedi  in  tbe  second 
phice,  that  no  account  is  given,  either  of  the  con-> 
tents  of  these  Letters,  of  the  time  of  their  disco- 
Tery,  or  of  the  evidence  by  which  their  anthen* 
tidty  was  ascertained.    Dalgleisb  was  at  the  very 
moment  in  custody,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
was  tried  and  executed  for  his  share  in  Damley  a 
death,  of  which  he  made  a  iuU  confession*    Bat 
why  was  he  not  brought  forward  and  examined 
conceniing  the  I4etter8 ;  and  why  is  there  not  a 
word  about  them  in  his  confession  ?  *     Why  was 
Daigleish  never  mentioned  as  having  any  connection 
with  the  Letter^  at  all  till  after  he  was  dead  ?  And 
if  it  was  originally  intended  to  refer  to  the  Letters 
as  the  authorities  on  which  tbe  Lords  sent  Mary  to 
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IiOch*LeTen,  may  it  not  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the 
idea  of  their  haying  heen  taken  from  Dalgleuh  on 
the  20th  of  Jmie,  was  an  after-thought,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  fallen  into  their  hands  ?  Was  it,  besides, 
Mfiough  to  satisfy  die  nation  to  allude,  in  vague  and 
general  terras,  to  the  existence  of  documents  of 
so  much  weight?  If  they  were  thus  obscure* 
ly  locked  up*  in  Murray's  custody, — if  nothiw 
f^her  was  said  about  them  but  that  they  existeiC 
.—if  all  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  not  requested 
to  come  and  examine  them,— if  they  were  not 
printed  and  published  that  the  people  mi^t  see 
them,  and  feel  convinced  that  the  Lords  had  acted 
justly,  can  it  be  cause  of  wonder,  that,  not  only 
all  Mary's  friends,  but  even  Elizabeth  herself,  inti- 
mated doubts  of  their  authenticity  ? 

StaHlhi  If  it  is  strange  that  these  important  writ* 
ings  were  so  long  kept  from  the  pubKc  eye,  it  is 
no  less  strange,  that,  when  they  were  at  length 
produced,  a  degree  of  caution  and  hesitation  was 
eixserved  regarding  them  not  a  little  suspicious. 
If  the  Regent  had  been  satisfied  of  thw  authen- 
ticity, he  wou)d  feariessly  have  exhibited  them  to 
aM  who  were  interested  in  their  contents.  Eves 
flilowng  that  he  had  a  fair  excuse  Ux  concealing 
them  so  long,  he  wxmid  hav«  been  eager  to  chal* 
lenge  lor  diem,  when  he  at  last  determined  to  bring 
them  forward,  the  minutest  examinadon,  so  that 
the  most  scepdcid  might  be  conrinoed  they  were 
genuine.  If  be  acted  honesdy,  and,  on  the^udio- 
rity  of  theee  writmgs,  believed  his  sister  nnwordiy 
of  oondauing  on  the  Scoiktudi  thnme,  he  must  hav« 
been  anxious  that  the  whole  country  should  ac- 
knowledge thefHropviety  of  hk  conduct ;  or  if  he 
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had  hiiUBelf  been  misled,  he  onght  not  to  have  beeif 
unwilling  to  hare  had  the  forgery  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  Maiy  restored  to  the  goyemment.  But  we 
k>ok  in  Tain  for  any  thing  frank,  open,  and  candid, 
in  Murray's  proceedings. 

When  the  conference  began  at  York,  there  wa» 
iiot  a  word  said  of  the  letters,  till  it  was  found  that, 
without  their  aid,  no  plausible  answer  could  be  gi- 
Ten  to  the  complaints  made  by  Mar^.  Even  then 
they  were  not  boldly  produced,  and  openly  laid  be- 
fore the  Commissioners ;  but  Maitland,  Macgill, 
Wood,  and  Buchanan,  were  sent  to  hold  a  "  private 
and  secret  conference  *'  with  Norfolk  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  which  they  produced  the  letters  and  other 
papers,  and  asked  their  opinion  concerning  them.  ^ 
As  soon  as  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  their  con- 
tents, she  removed  the  conference  to  Westmin- 
.  ster ;  and  Mary  seiit  her  Commissioners  tliither, 
still  ignorant  of  the  alleged  existence  of  any  such' 
writings. '  It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  December 
1568  that  the  letters  made  their  appearance  in 
an  official  manner.  As  Elizabeth  her^lf,  de- 
parting from  the  ilnpartiality  of  an  umpire,  had 
already  siecretly  encouraged  their  production,  and 
as  she  had  evidently  entered  into  Murray's  views 
regarding  tfaem^  there  was  now  surely  no  fnr^ 
ther  trepidation  or  concefilaient.  Bnt  what  is 
the  fact  ?  On  only  iiao  occasidns  weke  the  on* 
ginals  of  these  writmgs  ever  shown ;  vad  on  nei* 
ther  occasion  does  their  authenticity  appear  to 
have  beefn  at  all  determined.  On  the  8tfa  of 
December,  <«  they  produced  eeten  several  writ^ 
«g8,  written  in  Frenchi  imd  avowed  by  ibc«i 

•  <3oQdsIl,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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tD  be  written  by  the  said  Queen ;   which  seven 
writings  being  copied,  were  read  in  French,  and  « 
due  collation  made  thereof,  as  near  as  could  be» 
by  reading  and  inspection,  and  made  to  accord 
with  the  oiiginals,  which  the  said  Earl  of  Murray 
required  to  be  re-delivered,  and  did  thereupon  de" 
liver   the   copies,   being  collationed. "  j      Here» 
therefore,  nothing  was  done  except  comparing  co^ 
pies  with  what  were  called  originals,  to  see  that 
they  agreed.     These  copies  were  left  in  the  hand* 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  originals,  by  wbo« 
ever  they  were  written,  were  immediately  return-; 
ed  to  IMjurray.     On  the  14th  of  December,  they^ 
again  made  their  appearance,  for  the  second  and 
last  time  ;  '*  and  being  read,  were  duly  conferred 
and  compared*   for  the  manner  of  writing  and 
fashion  of  orthography,  with  sundry  other  letters,, 
long  since  heretofore  written,  and  sent  by  the 
said  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Queen's  Majesty. ''  § 
Was  thia  all  the  proof  that  was  offered  ?     Yes ; 
the  whole*     Elizabeth,  who  was  no  less  anxious, 
tlian  Murray  himself  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  allowed  to  supply  the  let^. 
ters  with  which  the  other  writings  were  to  be 
compai'ed ;   and,  for  any  thing  that  is  known  to 
the  contrary,   these  *^  other  letters,   long  since 
heretofore  written, "  were  only  a  few  more  f(»r- 
geries  from  the  same  hand,  prepared  for  the  very 
use  to  which  they  were  applied.     And  be  this  as 
it  may,  is  it  likely  that,  by  a  hasty  collation  of 
ihiB  kind,  any  accurate  decision  could  be  formed ; . 
or  that,  in  a  single  forenoon,  a  number  of  different 

t  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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HidiTidaak  could  come  to  a  concliision  oa  bo  yecjr 
nice  a  point  as  a  comparison  of  hands,  especially 
having  before  them  so  great  a  number  of  doca* 
ments  to  decide  upon?  It  is  a  maxim  in  law, 
that  **  fanacissimum  genus  prcbandi  sit  per  cam* 
paraUonem  Utterarum;'*  and  surely  the  £edla- 
ctonsness  of  such  a  proof  was  not  diminished  by 
the  hasty  examination  given  to  them  by  sofne 
English  nobles,  probably  unacquainted  previously: 
with  the  writing  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

But  could  Mary  herself,  it  will  be  asked,  refuse 
to  acknowledge  her  own  hand  ?  Her  Commission's 
would <tf  course  be  allowed  to  see  the  original  letters ; 
if  not  the  whole,  at  least  some  of  them,  would  be 
given  to  them,  that  they  might  transmit  th^m  to 
their  mistress ;  and  she  being  either  unable  to  deny 
them,  would  confess  her  guilt,  or,  perceiving  them 
to  be  fabrications,  would  point  out  the  proofs. 
But  nothing  of  all  this  was  done.  Mary*s  Com- 
missioners were  not  present  at  the  only  meetings 
at  which  the  originals  were  produced  ;  and  when 
they  afterwards  applied  for  a  sight  of  them,  or  for 
copies,  they  were  put  off  from  time  to  time  till 
the  conference  was  dissolved,  and  Murray  sent 
back  to  Scotland.  ^^  Suppose  a  man,"  says  Tytler, 
'^  was  to  swear  a  debt  against  me,  and  offered  to 
prove  it  by  bond  or  bill  of  my  handwriting ;  if  I 
knew  this  bond  to  be  a  false  writing,  what  would 
be  my  defence  ?  Show  me  the  bond  itself,  and  I 
will  prove  it  a  forgery.  If  he  withdrew  the  bond, 
and  refused  to  let  me  see  it,  what  would  be  the 
presumption  ?  Surely  that  the  bond  was  forged,, 
and  that  the  user  was  himself  the  forger.  The 
^  18  precisely  similai-  to  the  point  in  hand.  The 
Queen^  we  have  seen,  repeatedly  demands  to  see 
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tlie  principal  wiitii^gs  themselves,  which  she  as- 
846it8.are  forged.  Elizabeth  herself  says  the  de- 
mand is  most  reasonable.  What  follows  ?  Is  this 
c^asonable  demand  of  Maiy  complied  with  ?  Far 
from  it ;  so  far  from  seeing  or  having  inspection 
of  the  originals,  ^ven  copies  of  them  are  refused 
to  her  and  her  Commissioners.  "  *  Under  these 
ctreumstances,  and  as  the  writings  were  seen  only 
twice  by  a  few  of  the  English  nobility,  and  then 
locked  up  again  in  Murray's  box,  that  they  once 
existed  may  perhaps  be  granted,  but  that  they 
were  what  they  pretended  to  be,  cannot  be  be- 
lieved to  have  been  eyer  proved. 

Seventh,  Having  effected  the  purpose  they  were 
meant  to  achieve,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
these  letters  would  be  carefully  preserved  in  the 
public  archives  of  the  Scottish  nation ; — that,  as 
they  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  revo- 
lution in  the  country,  they  would  be  regarded  not 
as  private,  but  as  public  .  property  ; — and  that 
JViurray  would  be  anxious  to  lodge  them  where 
they  might  be  referred  to,  both  by  his  cotempo- 
raries  and  posterity,  as  documents  with  which 
his  own  reputation,  no  less  than  that  of  his  sis- 
ter, was  indissolubly  connected.  Here  again, 
however,  the  impartial  inquirer  is  disappointed.  The 
Regent  appears  to  have  kept  these  writings  clos^ 
in  his  own  possession  till  his  death,  and  they  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  successor,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox.  Towards  the  end  of  January  1 57 1,  Len- 
nox delivered  them  to  Morton ;  and  after  Mor- 
ton's execution,  the  box  and  its  contents  became 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Gowiie.     Knowing 

•  Tytiier,  vol.  i.  p*  144v 
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ibat  he  wonld  be  leas  anxioiiB  to  maintain  theilr 
aatheBticity,  not  being  influenced  by  any  of  the 
motives  which  had  actuated  Mnrray,  Lennox,  and 
Morton,  and  fearing  lest  the  whole  trick  ahonld  be 
discovered,  Elizabeth  became  now  very  anxiona  to 
obtain   them.      She  ordered  her  ambassador   in 
Scotland,  in  1582,  to  promise  Gowrie,  that  if  he 
would  surrender  them,  he  should  "  be  requited  to 
his  comfort  and  contentment,  with  princely  thanks 
and  gratuity."     But  Gowrie  was  neither  to  be 
bribed  nor  persuaded ;  he  knew  the  value  of  the 
papers  too  well,  and  the  power  which  tiieir  pos- 
session gave  him,  both  over  James   and   Efiza- 
beth.     As  long  as  they  befriended  him,  he  would 
be  silent ;  but  should  he  ever  be  cast  off  by  them', 
he  would  proclaim  their  fabrication,  and  remove 
the  stains  they  had  cast  upon   Muy^s  honour. 
Elizabeth's  earnest  endeavours  to  get  them  into 
her  own  possession  can  be  accomted  for,  only  on 
the  supposition  that  she  knew  them  to  be  forge- 
ries ;  for  it  was  in  that  case  alone,  that  any  dan« 
gerous  use  could  have  been  made  of  them.     Sub* 
•equent  to  the  correspondence  with  Gowrie^  in 
1582,  nothing  further  is   known  of  these  writ^ 
ings.     In  1584,  Gowrie  was  executed  as  a  trai'- 
tor,  on  account  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and   many  of  his  effects  fell  into  the 
.hands  of  James  VI. ;  but  whether  these   docu- 
ments  were  among  them,  is  uncertain.      In  so 
%ir  as  the  originals  are  concerned,  this  celebrated 
body  of  evidence  is  little  else  than  a  mere  sha* 
dow.     It  was  never  spoken   of  at  all,  tiH    long 
after  it  had  been  discovered, — it  was  not  produced 
till  long  after  it  had  been  first  spoken  of, — ^it  ap- 
only  for  a  few  houfs  before  persons  predis- 
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posed  to  give  it  all  credit, — it  then  returned  to  its 
former  obscurity,  and  not  even  copies  but  merely. 
translations,  are  all  that  were  ever  presented  to  the 
world,  on  which  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  strange 
that  any  importance  should  have  ever  been  at-^ 
tached  to  papers,  which  were  never  fairly  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  which  the  jaws  of  darkness  so 
soon  devoured.  ♦ 

•  There  is  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace,  a  small  silver 
box,  said  to  be  the  very  casket  which  once  contained  the 
Letters.  Lain^,  who  appears  to  believe  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  relic  somewhat  too  hastily,  mentions,  that 
**  the  casket  was  purchased  from  a  Papist  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Douglas  (a  daughter  of  the  Huntly  family) 
about  the  period  of  tlie  Restoration.  After  her  deaths 
her  plate  was  sold  to  a  goldsmith,  from  whom  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law Anne,  heiress  and  Dutchess  of  Hamilton,  re- 
purchased the  ca^'ket" 

**  For  the  following  accurate  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  casket,  '*  adds  Mr  Laing,  «  I  am  indebted  to  Mr 
Alexander  Young,  W.  S.,  to  whom  I  transmitted  the  de- 
scription of  it  given  in  Morton's  receipt,  and  in  the  Me- 
morandum prefixed  to  the  Letters  in  Buchanan's  *  Detec- 
tion. " 

«  *  The  silver  box  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  Charter^ 
rciom  at  Hamilton  Palace,  and  answers  exactly  the  de-^ 
scription  you  have  given  of  it,  both  in  sise  and  general 
appearance.  I  examined  the  outside  very  minutely.  On 
the  first  glance  I  was  led  to  state,  that  it  had  none  of  those 
ornaments  to  which  you  allude,  and,  in  particular,  that  it 
wanted  the  crowns,  with  the  Italic  letter  F.  Instead  of 
^ese,  I  found  on  one  of  the  sides  the  arms  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton,  which  seemed  to  have  been  engraved  on  a 
compartment,  which  had  previously  contained  some  other 
ornament.  On  the  top  of  the  lock,  which  is  of  curious 
workmanship,  there  is  a  large  embossed  crown  with  Jleurs 
de  lis,  but  without  any  letters.  Upon  the  bottom,  however, 
of  the  casket,  there  are  two  other  small  ornaments — one 
near  each  end,  which,  at  first  sight,  I  thought  resembled 
our  nlver-smiths'  marks;   but,  on  closer  inspection,  I 
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Eiyhthy  Though  it  would  be  perhaps  as  Affi- 
cult  to  prove  a  negative,  as  to  demomtrate  the 
iporioiiDness  of  writiDgs  which  do  not  exist,  and 
which  were  hardly  ever  seen,  the  presiiroptioa 
against  them  is  increased  a  hnndred-fold,  if  it  esa 
ho  clearly  established,  that  the  same  men  who 
produced  them  were   more  than  once  guilty  o^ 
deliberate  forgery.    This  could  be  done  iniuiay 
instances  ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  mentioatwo, 
which  are  sufficiently  glaring.     The  first  is  w« 
fetter  which  Morton  exhibited  before  Maryww 
taken  to  Loch-Leven,  and  which  was  never  after- 
wards referred  to  or  produced,  even  at  the  tuw 
when  evidence  of  all  kinds  was  raked  up  ^^^ 
her.     It  was  a  letter  which  would  not  oia\y^^ 
gone  a  great  way  to  corroborate  the  others,  bo^ 
as  it  did  not  implicate  the  Queen  in  Dtfa\e^^ 
murder,  was  exactly  the  sort  of  apology  that  wj 
Unshed  for  keeping  her  "  sequestrated  "  at  I**" 
]Leven,  and  forcing  from  her  an  abdication.  H^^ 

lound  tbey  conaisted  each  of  a  royal  crown  abo<re  &i^' 
de  lis,  surmounting  the  Italic  letter  JP. '  " — Laing,  '«^"- 

Upon  this  description  of  the  box,  it  may  be  TeJW*^.' 
that  it  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  account  given  of  :< 
by  Buchanan  ;  for  it  would  appear,  tliat  in  (he  a^^  ^ 
served  at  Hamilton,  there  are  only  two  Italic  Fs ;  *■; 
Buchanan  describes  it  as  "  a  small  gilt  cofier,  not  fu  '5 ' 
foot  long,  being  garnished  in  sundry  places  with  the  i'" 
man  letter  F,  under  a  king's  crown, "   an  exptesao'^  "• 
would  not  have  used,  had  there  been  only  two  of  |''  ' 
Jetters.       Besides,   there  seems  to  have    been  a  t-^'- 
crown  above  each ;  but  on  the  coffer  at  Hamilton,  ibe" 
pnly  one  crown  on  the  top  of  the  lock,  and  not  abo^f 
letter  F.     Antiquarians,  however,  have  investigated^ 
gets  ot  Jess  coriosity,  and  have  been  wiUing  to  believe  J 
tar  more  slender  data.  ■ 
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tliougli  all  the  other  epiBtles  bad  been  kept  back, 
this  might  have  been  safely  engrossed  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  Morton's  Privy  Council,  and  referred 
.to  ^ain  and  again  by  the  King's  Lords,  as  the 
great  justification  of  their  conduct.  If  by  any 
chance  a  reason  could  be  found,  why  it  was  first 
produced,  and  again  concealed,  it  would  still  be  im- 
possible to  discover  why  it  alone  was  withdrawn, 
wben  all  the  rest  were  laid  before  Elizabeth. 
There  is  but  one  solution  of  the  enigma,  which  19, 
that  it  was  too  hasty  a  fabrication  to  bear  minute 
examination,  and  that,  though  it  misled  Kircaldy 
of  Grange,  Morton  and  Murray  were  themselves 
ashamed  of  it. 

A  second  and  even  more  remarkable  example  of 
forgery  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  which 
Murray  showed  to  the  English  Commissioners  at 
York,  but  which  he  afterwards  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  when  the  writings  were  more  publicly 
produced  at  Westminster.  This  paper  was  de- 
scribed as,—."  The  Queen  s  consent  given  to  thd 
Lords  w!io  subscribed  the  bond  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  said  James  Earl  Bothwell  to  her 
marriage."  f  In .  the  "  private  and  secret  Con- 
ference, **  which  Lethington,  MacGill,  Wood, 
and  Buchanan,  had  with  the  Commissioners  at 
York ;  "  they  showed  unto  us,"  say  the  latter,  *'  a 
copy  of  a  band,  bearing  date  the  19th  of  April 
1567,  to  the  which  the  most  part  of  the  Lords  and 
Counsellors  of  Scotland  have  put  to  their  hands ; 
and,  as  they  say,  more  for  fear  than  any  likitig  they 
had  of  the  same.  Which  band  contained  two  spe- 
cial points, — the  one  a  declaration  of  Botbwel}*« 

*   ^  GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^7. 
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porgfttion  of  the  murder  of  the  Lord  Damley,  and 
the  other  a  genera]  consent  to  bis  marriage  with 
the  Qaeen,  so  far  forth  as  the  law  and  her  own 
liking  should  allow.  And  yet,  in  proof  that  they 
did  it  not  willingly,  they  procured  a  warrant  whidi 
was  now  showed  onto  us,  bearing  date  the  19th  of 
April,  signed  with  the  Qaeen  s  hand,  whereby  she 
gaTO  them  license  to  agree  to  the  same  ;  affirming^ 
that  before  they  had  such  a  warrant,  there  was 
none  of  them  that  did  or  would  set  to  their  hands, 
saving  only  the  Earl  of  Huntly."  j:  This  must  have 
been  a  very  curious  and  interesting  warrant ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  it  had  never  been 
heard  of  before.  It  was  a  very  strong  link  in  the 
chain ;  and  spoke  volumes  of  Mary  s  love  for 
Botbwell,  which  carried  her  so  far  that  she  not 
only  secretly  wished,  bat  openly  requested  her  no- 
bles to  recommend  him  to  her  as  a  husband.  Be- 
sides, if  the  warrant  was  genuine,  it  must  have 
been  seen  by  all  the  Lords  who  were  present  at 
^<  Ainsly's  supper;"  and  they  must  haye  been 
consequently  well  aware  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  Queen's  per- 
son. So  far  from  supposing  that  Botbwell  ever 
kept  her  in  '*  unlawful  bondage,"  or  forced  her 
into  a  "  pretended  marriage,"  they  would  know 
that  she  had  shown  greater  anxiety  to  possess 
him  than  he  had  to  secure  her.  Their  only 
wonder  would  be,  that  after  so  far  overcoming 
the  natural  modesty  o£>  her  sex,  as  to  point  out 
to  them  one  of  her  own  subjects,  whom  she  asked 
them  to  advise  her  to  marry,  she  should  so  palpa- 
bly have  contradicted  herself,  as  to  give  out  after- 

t  GoodsUy.Tol.  ii.  p.  14a 
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wanis  that  it  was  not  till  she  had  been  carried  ot^ 
and  till,  every  argument  had  been  used  which 
power  could  supply^  or  passion  suggest,  that  sha 
reluctantly  agreed  to  become  his  wife.  If  she 
Openly  and  formally  licensed  her  nobles  to  *  re- 
Commend  him,  what  was  the  use  of  all  her  sub-* 
sequent  aifected  reluctance  ?  But  it  was  not  Mur«i 
ray's  business  to  explain  this  problem.  The  war-^ 
rant  spoke  for  itself,  and  it  was  with  it  only  that 
he  had  to  do.  What,  then,  were  the  comments 
which  he  made  on  it  at  Westminster,  and  the  con* 
elusive  presumptions  against  Mary  which  he  dreiv 
from  it  ?  TTie  <*'  WarrafU  "  toas  not  produced  at 
Westminster  at  all,  and  not  a  single  cUlusion  was 
fnade  to  it,  *  This  fact  alone  is  saihcient  to  mark 
the  credit  it  deserres.  It  could  do  no  harm  to  show 
it  privately  to  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sadler ;  but  it 
would  not  have  answered  so  well  to  have  advance 
ed  it  publicly,  as  all  the  nobility  of  Scotland  would 
^t  once  have  known  it  to  be  a  fabrication.  Thd 
probability  is,  that  this  «  Warrant, "  or  "  Con- 
sent, "  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  garbled 
copy  of  the  pardon  which  Bothwell  obtained  from 
Mary,  fbr  the  Lords  who  had  signed  the  bond,  when 
he  brought  her  out  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  14(th  of  Mayj  the  day  previous  to  her  mar-* 
riage;  and  she  would  never  have  been  asked  for 
this  pardon  if  she  had  before  recommended  the 
bond,  f  If  Murray  and  his  party  are  thus  de- 
tected in  fabrications  so  gross,  that  they  them- 
selves, however  anxious  to  bolster  up  their  cause, 

•  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  SS.'i;  and  p.  2d7. 

t  The  authentic  **  Warrant "  and  "  Consent,"  has  been 
already  descrilted,  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  and  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  87.    '    . 
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were  ftfttdd  to  niake  tae  of  them,  what  depen- 
dence 18  to  be  placed  iq>on  the  authenticity'  of  any 
writings  they  dhose  to  produce  ? 
.  Ninths  It  was  Bothwell  who,  murdered  Dam-^ 
ley ;  it  was  Bothwell  who  ^ized  the  person  of  the 
Qaeen ;  it  was  Bothwell  who  was  married  to  her ; 
it  was  Bothwell  whose  daring  ambition  wad,ed 
throng  blood  and  crime,  till  at  length  he  set  his 
iaot  upon  a  throne.  Bnt  his  triumph  was  of 
•hoit  duration.  The  Queen  left  him,  and  went  over 
to  his  enemies;  and  he  himself  was  forced  into  a 
miserable  exile.  It  was  this  reverse  of  fortune 
which  he  had  all  along  dreaded;  and  it  was  to  bc» 
prepared  for  the  evil  day,'  that  he  had  prc^rved 
the  eight  letters  and  love-sonnets  so  carefully  in 
the  small  gilt  box.  He  had  determined,  that  what- 
ever might  happen,  he  should  never  lose  his  hold 
over  Mary,  bnt  that,  as  she  had  participated  in  his 
guilty  she  should  be  made  to  share  his  subsequent 
forttines«  He  cannot  have  been  well  pleased  with 
her  conduct  fet  Carberry  Hill ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
to  revenge  himself  upon  her,  that  he  sent  Dal'* 
gleish  for  the  casket,  part  of  the  contents  of  which 
he  may  have  intended  to  disclose  to  the  world. 
Dalgleish  and  the  casket  were  seized,  but  the  se-^ 
cret  of  Mary's  criminality  was  still  in  Bothwell's 
possession  ;  and  there  was  surely  no  occasion  that 
he  should  become  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
whilst  bis  paramour  and  accomplice  preserved  her 
reputation.  Did  he  never,  then,  throughout  the 
whole  courae  of  his  life,  utter  a  word,  or  issue  a 
declaration,  or  make  a  confession  which  in  the 
slightest  degree  implicated  Mary  ?  It  is  surely  a 
strong  presumption  in  her  favour  if  he  never  did. 
Before  Damley  was  murdered,  Bothwell  went 
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to  meet  Morton  at  Whittiogham,  to  conjjsalt  him 
on  the  snlgect.  Morton  told  hun,  that  unless  he 
conld  produce  proof,  under  the  Queens  hand,  of 
hf^T  consent  to  have  her  husband  removed,  he 
would  not  interfere  in  the  matter.  Before  going 
to  Whittingham,  Bothwell  must  have  received  the 
two  letters  which  Mary  is  alleged  to  have  written 
to  him  from  Glasgow  ;  yet  he  tccLS  unable  to  show 
Morton  any  writing  to  corroborate  his  assertionf 
that  the  Queen  would  not  be  off  ended  at  the  pro* 
posed  murder.  He  promised,  however,  that  be 
would  do  all  he  could  to  procure  the  warrant 
which  Morton  desired.  Some  time  afterwards, 
^^  I  being  at  St  Andrews,  '*  says  Morton  in  his 
confession,  "  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Angus  a  little 
before  the  murder,  Mr  Archibald  Douglas  came 
to  me  there,  both  with  write  and  credit  of  the  Earl 
Bothwell,  to  show  unto  me  that  the  purpose  of 
the  King's  murder  was  to  be  done,  and  near  a 
point;  and  to  request  my  concurrence  and  as- 
sistance thereunto.  My  answer  to  him  was,  that 
I  would  give  no  answer  to  that  purpose,  seeing  I 
bad  not  got  the  Queen's  warrant. in  write,  which, 
was  promised;  and  therefore,  seeing  the  Earl 
Bothwell  never  reported  any  warrant  of  the  Queen 
to  me,  I  never  meddled  further  with  it.  "  *  As 
all  that  Morton  wished,  before  giving  Bothwell 
his  active  support,  was  '^  the  Queens  ^^^ hand- 
write  of  the  matter  for  a  warrant, "  what  would 
have  been  more  natural  or  easy  for  Bothwell 
than  to  have  produced  any  of  the  letters  he  had 
got  from  Mary,  which  would  exactly  have  an- 
swered the  purpose,   and  satisfied  all  Mortons 

*  JLaiDg,  Appendix,  vol.  il  p*  3^. 
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icraples  ?  As  Bothwell  told  htm  tint  the  Qneeii 
approred  of  the  design,  he  could  not  have  anf  ob^ 
jection  to  make  good  that  aasertion,  by  any  writ-* 
ten  evidence  in  his  possession.  He  need  not  evea 
have  shown  the  wliole  of  any  one  letter,  but  only 
such  detached  parts  of  it  as  bore  directly  on  the 
subject  in  question.  It  is  strange,  that  Bothwell 
should  have  gone  so  far,  and  should  have  been  sa 
anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Morton  v 
yet,  that  hfi  did  not  obviate  the  only  objectms 
which  Morton  started,  by  putting  into  his  hands- 
a  letter,  or  letters,  which,  if  they  ever  existed^ 
he  must  have  then  had.  || 

Various  occasions  occurred  afterwards,  which- 
held  out  every  inducement  to  Bothwell  to  pro- 
duce the  letters  and  accuse  •  the  Queen.  Passing, 
over  his  silence  at  Carberry  Hill,  notwithstanding 
her  desertion  of  him  there,  and  during  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  that  he  remained  in  Scotland,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  Murray,  shortly  after  he  had 
been  appointed  Regent,>  wrote  •  to  the  King  of  • 
Denmark,  to  request  that  Bothwell  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.  The  King  refused,  on  several 
grounds,  and  among  others,  that  Bothwdl  main- 
tained he  had  been  unjustly  driven. from  the  king^ 
dom, — that  he  had  been  legally  tried  and  ac*. 
quitted,-— that  he  had  been  lawfully  married  to  the. 
Queen,— and  that  no  blame  wkaiever  aiUached  to 
her,  §     Not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  answer,  Mr 

J}  See  in  further  corroboration  of  the  facts  stated  above, ' 

a  Letter  of  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  Queen  of  Scots»  i&r 

Robertson's  Appendix,  or  in  Laing,  voL  ii.  p.  363. 

§  *•  Nee  ullam  hacin  causa  reginae   acciisaticnem  Inter- 

▼enire."-«Scethe  King  of  Denmark's  Letter  in  Lain*, 
'   ii.  p.  328;  ^  * 
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Thomas  Buchanaa  was  afterwards   sent  oat   tat 
Denmark,  to  procure,  if  possible^  Both  well's  sur* 
render.      Buchanan,  of  coarse,  made  himself  ac-^ 
quainted  with  all  that  Both  well  had  been  saying 
and  doing,  since  he  fled  from  Scotland ;  and  in 
January  1571,  he  sent  home  a  full  account  of 
his  discoveries  to  his  constituents.     The   letteil 
was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  wa» 
then   Regent ;  but  it  fell   first   into  the  Earl  o£ 
Morton's  hands,  who  was  at  the  time  in  London. 
Perceiving  that  it  contained  matter  by  no  means 
favourable  to  their  cause,  and  afraid  lest  it  might- 
produce  some  effect  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  her 
played  the  same  game  with  her  he  had  formerly 
been  so  successful  in  with  Mary,  and  passed  off 
upon  her  a  garbled  copy  as  a  genuine  transcript  of; 
tbe.  original.     *<  We  had  no   will,  "  the  Earl  of. 
Morton  wrote  to  Lennox,  ^<  that  the  contents  of  * 
&e  letter  should  be  knows,  fearing  that  some' 
words  and  matters  mentioned  in  the  same  being - 
dispersed  here  as  news,  would  rather  have  hinder- 
ed than  furthered  our  cause.     And,  therefore,  be** 
ing  desired  at  Court  to  show  the  letter,  we  gave 
to  understand  that  we  had  sent  the  principal  a- 
way,  and  delivered  a  copy,  omitting  such  things  as 
we  thought  not  meet  to  be  shown,  as  your  Grace 
may  perceive  by  the  like  copy,  which  also  we  hava 
sent  you  herewith ;  whidi  you  may  communicator 
to  such  as  your  Grace  thinks  it  not  expedient  to« 
communicate  the  whole  contents  of  the  principal 
letter  unto. "  *  •  Both  the  original  despatch  and 
the  ispoiious  copy  hare  unfortunately  been,  lost,  on 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
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more  proliably  destroyed  by  Lennox  himself; 
•o  that  their  contents  can  only  be  conjectnred ; 
bat  it  is  endenty  that  so  far  from  tending  to  bort . 
Mary's  reputation,  they  must  rather  have  served 
10  exculpate  her. 

In  the  year  1576»  Mary  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  that  she  had  received  intelii- 
gence  of  Bothwelfs  death,  and  that,  before  his  de- 
cease,  he  had  declared  himself  the  mnrderer  of 
Dainley,  and  expressly  freed  her  from  any  share 
in  it,  attesting  her  innoceoce  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.     '*  If  this  be  true,  **  Mary  added,  *'  this 
testimony  will  be  of  great  importance  to  me  against 
the  false  calumnies  of  my  enei^ies.     I  therefore 
beseech  you  to  take  every  means  in  year  power 
to  discover  the  real  state  of  the  case. ''  \     The 
Archbishop  proposed,  in  consequence,  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Denmark,  to  procure  a  properly  au- 
thenticated copy  of  the  testament,  but  for  want  of 
money  and  other  causes,  it  appears  that  he  fW 
never  able  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect  Ib^ 
confession  was  transmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  die 
King  of  Denmark,  but  its  publication  was  anxiooa- 
ly  suppressed  by  her;;):  and  is  now  lost.    Its 
place,  however,  has  been  not  unsatisfactorily  sup- 
plied by  a  discovery  which  has  recently  beea 
made  in  the  Royal  library  at  Drottningholm,  en- 
titled, a  "  Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  BothweU,** 
made  by  him   when  a  prisoner  at  Copenhi^es 
in   the  year    1568.     It  contains   a   foil 
of  all  the  principal  events  of  his  past  life; 
though  it  was  written,  not  as  a  confeesion, 

t  J^t^^>  Appendix,  p.  141. 

I  Jebb,  Tol,  ii.  p,  227.-.KeiUi,  Appendix,  p.  143L 
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88  a  JQdtifieHtidn,  ftnd  is  conflequently  An  artfal  pieoi 
of  sffecial  pleading  in  his  own  defence*  and  not  al« 
^rays  particularly  accurate  in  its  detail  df  facts,  ii 
cannot  fail  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  an  inte- 
resting and  importai^t  document.  One  thing  is  es* 
pecially  to  be  reitiarked,  liiat  throughout  the  wholes 
be  never  attempts  in  the  meat  distant  manner  to 
implicate  Mary  in  the  blame  attachable  to  his  own 
conduct.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  her 
throughout  with  the  utmost  vespect.  It  may  b^ 
said,  that  if  Both  well  had  accused  Mary,  he  could 
not  hare  defended  himself,  and  that  he  abstained 
only  from  a  selfish  motive.  There  were,  however, 
a  thousand  different  degrees  of  responsibility  with 
which  he  might  have  charged  Mary.  There  was 
no  necessity  to  have  accused  her  of  the  murder  of 
Damley,  or  of  a  criminal  attachment  to  him  ;  but 
if  it  bad  been  the  truth,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  for  his  own  interest,  to  have  proved  that  the 
'Queen  loved  him  sincerely  and  warmly.  Even 
this  be  does  not  venture  to  state  ;  and  the  impres- 
sion left  by  the  whole  tone  of  the  declaration  un- 
questionably is,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage  to  say  as  little  about  Mary  as  possi- 
ble, knowing  that,  of  all  others  he  had  offended 
most  against  her,  and  that  to  attempt  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  her  innocence,  would  be  only  to 
throw  a  darker  shade  over  his  own  villany.  * 

Tenth. — Some  historians  have  ventured  to  assert, 
that  however  little  credit  they  might  be  disposed 
to  give  to  the  statements  of  such  men  as  Murray 
and  Morton,  they  have  been  somewhat  startled 
10  find  that  Mary  herself   never   denied    them 

*  See  the. New  Monthly  Magazine,  No.  LIV.  ^  631. 
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Veiy  posidrely,  or  erinced  roach  indignatioii  ft^ 
gainst  them.  These  hiBtoriaiis  cannot  have  looky 
ed  veiy  deeply  into  the  records  on  this  sahject, 
else  they  wonld  have  found  that  the  fact  was  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  what  they  suppose  it  to  have 
been.  <'  And  yet  is  there  one  nffjtuy  more^ "  naeyu 
Bishop  Lesley,  <'  that  doth  grieve  and  molest  this 
good  guiltless  lady  more  than  all  their  foretold  viV- 
lanous  pranks  played  by  them  against  her,  and 
surely  not  without  just  cause  of  grief;  for,  in* 
deed,  it  far  passeth  and  exceedeth  them  all,  and 
that  is,  their  shameful  and  most  traitorous  de* 
ftuning  her,  being  altogether  innocent  therein,  with 
the  death  of  her  husband,  as  though  that  shtf 
had  suborned  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  thereto,  and 
rewarded  him  therefor  with  the  marriage  of  her 
own  body."j:  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to 
k'efer  to  any  particular  authorities  upon  this  sub* 
ject ;  for  a  volume  might  be  easily  'filled  with 
Letters,  Despatches,  and  Instructions  from  Mary^ 
which  not  only  deny  her  guilt,  but,  by  the  argu- 
ments they  contain,  go  very  far  to  establish  her  in- 
nocence. A  communication,  which  she  addressed, 
in  the  year  1569,  to  tiie  States  of  Scotland,  must» 
however,  be  mentioned,  as  it  distinctly  shows  what 
her  feelings  then  were  towards  Bothwell;  for 
whom,  indeed,  she  had  so  little  affection,  that,  very 
soun  after  her  arrival  in  England,  ^he  lent  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  the  proposals  of  marriage  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Her  letter  to  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  is  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  contemplated  marriage.  Its  pur- 
pose was,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  tlie   State* 

i  Le»lcys  u  Defence  "in  Afaderson,  wl.  i.  p.  4a 
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to  a  div-orce  from  Bothwell;  and  she  alluded 
to  him  in  the  following  terms :  ^'  Forasmuch  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  by  sundry  and  diverse 
noblemen  of  our  realm,  that  the  pretended  mar- 
riage, some  time  contracted,,  and  in  a  manner  so- 
lemnized,  between  ns  and  James  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  was,  for  diverse  respects,  unlawful,  and  may 
not  of  good  conscience  and  law  stand  betwixt  us, 
(albeit  it  seemed  otherwise  to  us  and  our  Council 
at  that  time); — considering,  therefore,  with  our- 
selves, and  thinking  that  the  same  does  touch  us 
as  highly  in  honour  and  conscience  that  it  daily 
and  hourly  troubles  and  vexes  our  spirit  quite 
through,  we  are  moved  to  seek  remedy.  "  f  The 
▼ery  Lords,  however,  who  had  before  affected  so 
much  anxiety  to  free  her  from  that  *'  ungodly  al- 
liance, "  now  refused  to  take  any  steps  towards 
forwarding  the  divoixe ;  and  they  were  thus 
convicted  of  another  inconsistency.  If.  Little 
more  than  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  not  only  imprisoned  her,  but  forced 
her  to  surrender  her  crown,  because,  as  they  al- 
kged,  she  "  would  not  consent,  by  any  persuasion, 
to  abandon  the  Lord  Botbwell  for  her  husband, 
but  avowed  constantly  that  she  would  live  and  die 
with  him,  saying,  that  if  it  were  put  to  her  choice 
to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  Lord 
Bothwell,  she  would  leave  her  kingdom  and  digni- 
ty to  go  as  a  simple  damsel  with  him,  and  would 
never  consent  that  he  would  fare  worse,  or  have 
mOTe  harm  than  herself.  *'*  Yet  she  now  expressly 

f  Miss  Benger,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  p.  494'. 
•  ■  I  Buchanan,  book  xiz. — Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  460* 
*  Robertson,  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  No.  zxii. 
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iutked  a  divorce  from  this  Lord  Bothwell,  her  con* 
nection  with  whom  bad  "  daily  and  hoarly  tsxm* 
bled  and  vexed  her  spirit ; "  and  the  Lonis,  for* 
getting  all  their  former  protestations,  were  not  dis« 
po9ed  to  accede  to  it. 

Nor  was  it  by  Mary  herself  alone,  that  a,  di- 
rect contradiction  was  given  to  the  defamatory  ae- 
casattons  of  the  regent  and  his  associates.    Namer** 
ons  state  papers  exist  which  show,  that  all  the  in^par- 
tial  and  disinterested  part,  not  only  of  her  own  no- 
bility, but  of  Elizabeth's,  considered  her .  entirely 
innocent.     In  the  year  1568,  letters  were  address^ 
ed  to  the  Qneen  of  England,  by  many  of  the  Lords 
of  Scotland,  which  spoke  very  strongly  in  her  favonr* 
Among  the  signatures  to  these,  will  be  found  the 
names  of  the  Archbishop  of  .St  Andrews,  the  Earl 
of  Hnntly,  Argyle,  Crawford,  Errol,  Rothes,  Caa- 
sils,  Eglinton,  and  Caithness,  and  the  Lords  Fle« 
ming,  Ross,  S^qnhar,  Ogilvy,  Boyd,  Oliphaat, 
Drummond,  Maxwell,  and  others,  f     In  England, 
the  great  number  of  Lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank   who  joined   with   Norfolk   in   aid  of 
Mary,  affords  perhaps  a  still  stronger  presamp- 
tion  in  her  favour.     But  Robertson,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  asserts  that  her  father  and  mother-in-iawy 
Lord  and  Lady  Lennox,  Were  convinced  of  her  guilt. 
By  attaching  himself  to  the  Prince's  faction,  Lennox 
came  to  be  elected  Regent,  and  that  he  was  will* 
ing  to  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  all  that  Mary's 
enemies  advanced,  cannot  be  matter  of  much  wcm«- 
^er;  for  he  had  in  truth  identified  his  int^ests 
With  those  of  Murray  and  Morton,  and  if  their  &- 
bricationg  had  been  detected,  he  must  have  sufiesed 

Anderson,  vol.  it.  Parti,  p.  120  and  125. 
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fjiTohg  with  them.     But  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
Countess  of  Lennox,  Robertson  s  statement  is  di- 
rect! 3^  contrary  to  the  fact.     He  quotes  a  letter^ 
St   is'  true,  written  by  Mary  to  that  Lady  in  the 
year  1570,  in  which,  with  ingenuous  sincerity,  the 
Qpeen  laments  that  tlie  Countess  should  allow  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  think  evil  of  her ;  and  it 
'was  perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  this  appeal^ 
that  Lady  Lennox  began  to   consider   the   sub- 
ject more  seriously.     Robertson  either   did  not 
know,  or   chose   to   conceal   the   fact,   that   she 
tow  cause  soon  after  receiving  Mary's  letter  de- 
cidedly to  change  her  opinions.     In  J  578,  Mary 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  this  ef- 
fect : — ^<  The  Countess  of  Lennox,  my  mother- 
in-laWy  died  about  a  month  ago.     This  good  lady, 
thanks  to  Go<i,  has  been  in  very  good  intelligence 
ftnd  correspondence  with  roe  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years.     8he  has  confessed  to  me,  by  diverse 
letters  under  her  hand  which  I  carefully  keep,  the 
wrong  she  did  me  in  the  unjast  prosecutions  which 
she  allowed  to  proceed  against  me  in  her  name,  and 
which  originated,  partly  in  erroneous  information, 
but  principally  in  the  express  commands  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  persuasions  of  those  of  her 
Council  who  were  always  averse  to  our  reconcilia- 
tion.   As  soon  as  she  became  persuaded  of  my  in-? 
iiocence,  she  desisted  from  these  prosecutions,  and 
resolutely  refused  to  countenance  the  proceedings 
which  were  carried  on  against  me  under  her  name.  * 
Tims,  however  prejudiced  her  husband  necessarily 
Was,  ^e  Countess  was  unable  to  resist  the  force  of 
tiPQthy  as  soon  as  sbe  was  allowed  to  judge  for  her-f 

*  Kcitb,  A<]^pendi»,  p.  Ii5^ 
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■elf.  It  may  farther  be  mentioned,  that  in  Fiaiioe 
there  was  acareely  an  indindnal  who  thought 
Mary  guilty ;  and  that  the  funeral  orations  which 
were  ordered  hy  the  Groyemment  to  be  preached 
upon  her  death,  were  attended  by  hundreds,  who 
wept  over  the  injuries  and  the  misfortunes  of  their 
belored  Queen- dowager,  f  It  appears,  tberdbre» 
both  by  Mary  8  own  declarations,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  with  undeviating  consistency,  up 
to  the  very  hour  of  her  death,  when  she  passed 
into  the  presence  of  her  Maker,  solemnly  protest- 
ing her  innocence,  and  by  the  deliberate  opinions 
of  nearly  all  her  cotemporaries  who  are  deserring 
of  credit,  that  the  strongest  and  most  positive  con- 
tradiction was  given  to  the  malicious  insinuations 
of  the  opposite  party. 

JElevmihf  and  Lastfy.—^A  conldderable  number 
of  Botbwells  accomplices  were  tried,  condemned 
and  executed,  for  their  share  in  the  murder ;  and 
before  their  death,  they  all  made  Depositions  and 
Confessions  which  still  exist,  and  have  been  printed 
by  Goodall,  Anderson,  Laing,  and  others.  Among 
these  are  the  Examinations,  Depositions,  and  Con- 
fessions, of  Powrie,  Dalgleish,  Hay,  Hepburn  and 
Paris ;  the  evidence  of  Nelson,  Damley  s  servant* 
and  the  Confessions  of  Ormiston,  and  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  Here,  then,  is  a  tolerably  volumiQous 
collection  of  facts,  supplied  by  those  who  were 
most  intimate  with  Bothwell,  and  who,  if  he 
had  any  undue  intimacy  with  the  Queen,  would 
in  all  probability  have  known  something  con- 
cerning it,  and  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
throw   some    light    upon    the   subject.      These 

t  Jebbi  VOL  ii,  p.  671. 
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l>oeQmeBts,  therefore,  will  be  anxbimly  read  hy 
All  w}io  aim  at  discorering  the  real  peipetratorsr 
and  deviserB  of  the  murder.     The  reBtilt  of  their 
readings  will  be  the  discovery,  Uiat  in  every  one 
of  these  documents,  which  is  properiy  authentic* » 
cated  and  ascertained  to  be  genuine,  BothweU^^ 
and  Bothiarell  alone,  is  mentioned  as  the  executor: 
of  the  deed  ;  and  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  any  of' 
them  which  can  be  construed  to  the  disadvantage, 
of  the  Queen.     On  the  contrary,  various  partieu-^ 
lars  are  mentioned,  which  have  a  direct  tendeni^) 
to  disprove  her  connexion  with  him.     Spme  of* 
these  have  been  already  alluded  to ;  but  a  few  of: 
the  circumstances  most  decisive  in  the  Queen's  fa-' 
vour  may  be  recapitulated  here.  ^  1.  Hepburn  de-* 
poned,  that  as  it  took  longer  rime  to  get  the  pow- 
der into  the  lower  part  of  Darnley's  house  than 
was  expected.   Both  well  became  impatient,*  and> 
told  them  to  make  haste,  for  they  would  not  find 
so  much  commodity  if  the  Queen  came  out.  *     2.. 
Hepburn  and  Paris  deponed,  that  Bothwell  got 
false   keys   made  for   opening  all  the  doors  of^ 
the  house  in  which  Damley  lodged,  for  which 
be  would  have  had  no  occasion,  if  the   Queen 
bad  been  in   the  plot  with   him.  ||     3.    Ormis- 
ton   being  asked  *'  if  ever  the  Queen  spoke  t» 
bim  at  any  time  concerning  the  murder,   or  if 
be  knew  what  was  her  mind  unto  it,  replied— 
**  As  I  shall  answer  to  God,  she  spoke  never  to ' 
me,  nor  I  to  her,  of  it,  nor  I  know  nothing  of  her 
part,  but  as  my  Lord  Bothwell  told  me. "      As 
if  alluding  to  some  bribe  which  had  been  offered 
him,  if  he  would  accuse  the  Queen,  he  added, — 

*  Anderson,  y6\.  ii.  p.  185. 
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**  I  win  not  tpeak  but  the  troth  for  sll  tho  gM  df 
the  eoth,  which  I  desire  yon,  good  miaistery  bear 
reooid  of»  and  as  you  have  written,  I  pray  yoa 
read  over  to  me ;  let  me  also  see  it. "  *  .  4.  Paris 
can  haTe  had  no  snapidon  ^t  the  Qveen  counte- 
nanced the  proposed  marder ;  for,  in  the  conversa- 
tion  he  had  with  Bothwell,  when  the  Earl  first 
disclosed  km  intention  to  him,  he  beseeched  him 
to  desist  from  his  enterprise,  telling  him  that  he 
was  ^  already  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  the 
oomtry,  and  that,  baring  lately  married,  he  on§^t 
now  or  never  to  be  anxious  to  keep  himself  out  of 
trouble.  "  II     5.  Paris  further  deponed,  Uiat  Botb« 
well  asked  him  to  procure  the  key  of  the  Queen*s 
ohamber,  at  the  Kirk-of-Field,  telling  him  that  he 
had  got  him  transferred  to  the  Queen's  service, 
solely  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  useful  on  this 
occasion.     Had  Mary  herself  known  of  the  plot, 
Bothwell    need   not  have  run  the  risk   €>f  dis- 
closing it  to  Paris,  f     6.  Though  Dalgleish  was 
minutely  examined  regarding  all  the  circumstaa- 
oes  of  the  murder,  not  <«ie  question  was  put  to 
Um  upon  the  subject  of  the  box  and  letters  which 
were  of  so  much  importance  ;  nor  was  it  ever  men- 
tioned till  after  his  death,  that  the  casket  had  been 
in  faia  custody.     On  the  20tb  of  June  1567,  Dal- 
gleish  is  said  to  have  been  seized,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  fact ;  he  was  examined  six  days  after- 
wards, before  Morton  and  the  other  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  his  examination  has  been  pre- 
•erved  entire.    '<  This  remarkable  particular,  '*  says 
Tytler,  <<  naturally  occurs  to  be  observed  in  it, 

*   Laing,  Appendix  p.  32a       ||  LaiDg,  vol   ii.  p.  298 
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'lliat  it  was  Barely  of  great  importance  for  Morton, 
who  then  had  the  box  in  his  custody,  to  have  con- 
fronted Dalgleish  with  the  persons  who  apprehendr 
ed  him,  and  to  have  asked  him  some  questions  re- 
lating to  this  box ;  such  as,  Whether  or  not  this 
box  was  in  his  custody  when  he  was  seized  ? — 
What  orders  he  received  from  his  master  Both- 
well  concerning  it  ? — Who  delivered  it  to  him  ? 
or  where  be  found  it  ? — WheUier  open,  or  lock- 
ed?— If'  open,  what  it  contained  ?  and  where  he 
was  to  hare  carried  it  ?  Dalgleish,  and  the  per- 
sons who  seized  him,  in  a  matter  so  recent,  only 
six  days  before,  could  have  given  distinct  answers 
to  those  questions.  **  *  There  can  be  little  doubt^ 
that  as  no  such  questions  were  put,  no  such  trans- 
action, as  the  seizure  of  a  box  and  papera  had  ta- 
ken place.  Laing  endeavours  to  account  for  this 
very  supicious  circumstance  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  <'  The  depositions  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
murder,  as  the  design  was  to  procure  judicial  evi- 
dence against  Bothwell  and  his  associates,  not  to 
implicate  the  Queen  in  liis  guilt.  **  But  in  the 
first  place,  these  letters  were  themselves  the  very 
best '^judicial  evidence"  they  could  have  found; 
and  in  the  second,  questions  might  hav«  been  put 
concerning  them,  without,  in  the  meaii  time  mak- 
ing any  disclosure  of  their  contents.  The  total 
silence  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  Dalgleish, 
is  fatal  to  their  supposed  existence.  7.  The 
£arl  of  Mprton  confessed,  that  though  he  told 
Bothwell  he  would  give  him  more  active  as- 
sistance if  he  could  show  him  any  writing  of 
^he  Queen>  ^hich  proved  that  she  sanctioned  the 

f  Tytler,  voU  i.  p,  20. 
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murder ;  yet  tbat  Bothwell,  after  undertaking  Id 
procure  Huch  writing,  was  neyer  able  to  fulfil  his 
•promise ;  and  this  was  at  a  time  posterior  to  the 
date  of  some  of  the  love- letters,  which  Mary  was 
afterwards  alleged  to  have  written  to  him«  Thus, 
these  Confessions,  Depositions,  and  Examinations, 
though  they  were  collected  with  the  anxious  wish 
of  eliciting  some  circumstances  which  would  seem 
to  criminate  Mary,  must  have  been  felt  by  the  re- 
bel-Lords themselves,  to  be  as  much  in  her  fa- 
vour as  it  was  possible  for  any  n^ative  evidence 
to  be.* 

Having  thus  stated  the  leading  External  Eviden* 
ces  against  tlie  genuineness  of  these  Letters,  it  will 
he  worth  while  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  Ro* 
bertson  8  "  external  proofs  "  in  support  of  them,-* 
which,  when  contrasted  with  those  stated  above, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  little  weight.  The  Histo* 
rian  argues  for  their  authenticity,  on  the  following 
grounds  i^-Firstj  **  Murray  and  the  nobles  who 
adhered  to  him,  aiErmed,.upon  their  word  and  ho* 
nour,  that  the  letters  were  written  with  the 
-Queen  8  own  hand,  with  which  they  were  well  acr 
quainted.  "  This  is  a  very  powerful  argument  to 
begin  with,  as  if  men  who  foiled  letters  for  a  par« 
ticular  purpose,  would  themselves  confess  that 
they  were  forged.  Second^  ^^  The  Letters  were  pub- 

♦  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  regard- 
ing the  second  Confession  of  Paris,  which  has  been  so 
satisfactorily  proved  to  be  spurious,  by  Tytler,  Whittaker, 
and  Chalmers,  and  on  wtiich  Robertson  acknowledgea 
•*^  no  stress  is  to  be  laid,  **  on  account  of  the  "  improbably 
iirtumstancGs  "  it  contains.  See  Tytler,  vol.  i.  p.  ^^^.^-^^ 
Whittaker,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.~Chahner8,  vol.  il.  p.  60.— 
Robertson,  vol.iii..p.  20. 
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iiely  produced  in  the  ParliameBt  of  Scotland,  Dei- 
x;einber  1567,  and  were  so  far  considered  asgennine-^ 
that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Act  against  Mary,  aft 
one  chief  argument  of  her  guilt.  '*  This  is  nothing 
hut  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  the  former 
powerful  argument ;  for  the  Parlisunent  of  De^ 
cember  1567  was  the  Parliament  assembled  by 
Murray,  after  he  had  been  elected  Regent,  and  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  passing  of  any  act  he  chose. 
Where  Robertson  learned,  that  at  this  Parliament 
"  the  letters  were  publicly  produced,*'  does  not 
appear,  as  his  reference  to  Goodall  (vol.  ii.  p.  66) 
by  no  means  authorizes  the  assertion.  Thirds  ^'  The 
Letters  seem  to  hare  been  considered  genuine  by 
Elizabeth  s  Commissioners,  both  at  York  and  West^ 
minster,  as  appears  by  letters  which  Norfolk,  Su8-« 
sex,  and  Sadler,  wrote  from  York  ;  and  as,  in  the 
journal  of  the  proceedings  at  Hampton  Couil;,  it 
'is  said  that,  when  the  letters  supposed  to  be  writ^ 
ten  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  <  were  duly  conferred 
and  compared  for  the  msomer  of  writing  and  fa- 
shion of  orthography,  with  sundry  other  letterii 
long  since  heretofore  written,  and  sent  by  the 
said  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  in 
the  collation  no  difference  was  found/  "  It  has 
been  seen,  however,  that  whatever  Norfolk  chose 
to  write  concerning  those  letters  with  tlie  view  of 
pleasing  Elizabeth,  and  concealing  from  her. his 
own  engagements  and  designs,  he  was,  in  truth, 
so  little  influenced  by  them,  that  be  avowed  a  pas* 
sion  for  Mary,  and  risked  his  life  and  fortune  inr 
order  to  become  her  husband.  It  has  been  also 
seen,  that  the  hasty  collation,  made  by  the  nobles 
at  Hampton  Court,  of  these  pretended   lettera, 
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with  otherBy  *^  long  since  heretofore  written  **  and 
furnished  by  Elizabeth  hereelf,  is,  in  tmth,  no  col- 
lation at  all,  or  one  upon  which  no  dependence 
be  placed.    Fourthy  **  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  both  in 
public,  and  in  a  private  letter  he  wrote  to  lus  own 
wife,  ao  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  plain  he  not 
mily^  thonght  the  Queen  guilty,  but  believed  the 
•ntfaenticity  of  her  letters  to  Bothwell. "     This 
matter  has  been  already  investigated.     The  Re- 
gent  Lennox   was  obliged   to   maintain   Mary's 
guilt  for  his  own  sake  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  be  would  have  been  so  imprudent  as 
write  to  his  wife,  to  inform  her  that  the  opinions 
he  had  so  strenuously  supported  before  the  world 
were  not  those  of  his  heart  and  eonseience.    Mur- 
ray himself  would  as  soon  have  acknowledged  that 
the  letters  wete  fiabricated  as  Lennox.     But  it  is 
s  strong  fact,  that,  though  she  had  every  induce- 
ment to  think  as  her  husband  did,  Lady  Lennox 
believed  Mary  innocent.  These  are  dl  Robertson's 
^'  external  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Mary's 
letters. "  f 

The  external  evidence  against  these  writings, 
is  probably  enough  to  convince  every  impartial 
vender  that  they  are  forgeries.  But,  as  they  ex- 
ist in  one  shape  or  other,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
go  a  step  further,  and  see  whether  their  perusal 
will  strengthen  or  weaken  the  belief  of  their  fa- 
brication. This  brings  us  to  the  second  division 
of  the  subject,  which  will  not  detain  us  so  long  as 
the  first. 

Internal    Evidences.  —  Considering    the 
weight  which  Mary's  enemies  have  attadied  ta 

f  Robertson,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 


fkse  lettttv,  the  first  question  the  impartial  inquir- 
er ivottld  naturally  ask  is,  whether  properly  authen- 
ticated copies  of  what  Mary  is  alleged  to  have 
written  can  still  be  seen, — whether  the  ipsissima 
v€rba  which  she  used  ha^e  heen  preserved, — and 
whether  an  opportunity  can  thus  be  had  of  judg- 
ing of  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  of  particular 
passages^  and  of  the  general  style  and  tenor  of 
these  strange  compositions.     In  answer  to  these 
inquiries  it  has  to  be  stated,  that  the  letters,  a» 
taken  out  of  the  casket,  w^e  exhibited   only  to  a 
few  noblemen,  who  acted  under  Elizabeth ;  and 
that  nothing  but  tranalations   of  them  are   now 
eztant.     The  Latin  edition  of  Buchanan  s  '^  De- 
tection," published  in  1571,  contained  only  tlie 
three  first  letters  translated  into  Latin }  in  the 
Scottish  edition,  all  the  eight  letters  were  trans- 
lated into   Scotch,  f      The  originals  were  thus 
left  at  the  mercy  of  translators ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, at  the  mercy  of  such  a  translator  as  Bu- 
chanan, who  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare  bad  any 
great  desire  to  be  scrupulously  accurate.  In  1572, 
a  French  edition  of  the  *<  Detection  "  was  published 
at  London,  to  which  were  subjoined  seven  French 
letters  and  the  love-sonnets.     For  two  hundred 
years,  no  one  doubted  but  that  these  were  Mary'a 
original  lettera,  and  they  were  always  referred  to 
SLB  such  in  any  controversies  which  took  place  on 
1;he  subject.    In  1754,  however,  Mr  Walter  Good- 
all,    keeper  of  the  Advocates'   Library  at  Edin- 
burgh, published  his  "  Examination  of  the  Letters,*' 
Biid  showed,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  these 

f   Goodall,  vol  ii.  p.  371  and  375.— Robertson,  voL  uK 
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seven  French  letters  were  nothing  but  re-tramla* 
tions  from   the   Latin   and  Scottish  translatioiis 
which  had  been  previously  published.     This  was 
certainly  an  important  and  interesting  discovery, 
although  it  scarcely  warranted  the  conclusion  which 
Goodall  thought  he  was  entitled  to  draw  from  it, 
that  no  French  copy  of  the  letters  had,  in  rea- 
lity,  ever  existed  until   the   Latin  and  Scottish 
^itions  were  first  fabricated.     Robertson  and  o- 
thers  have  maintained  more  justly,  that,  though 
they  acknowledge  Goodall  to  have  proved  that 
the  existing  French  copies  of  the  lettera  are  only 
translations  from  translations,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, no  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  the  French 
letters  *  which  were  produced  by  Murray  at  York 
and  Westminster,  copies  of  which  they  grant  have 
never  been  given  to  the  world.     That  this  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  appears  by  the  French  edi- 
tor's own  admission  in  his  Preface.    *'  The  letters 
subjoined  to  this  work,  "  he  says,  "  were  written 
by  the  Queen,  partly  in  French  and   partly  in 
Scotch,  and  were  afterwards  translated  altogether 
into  Latin  ;  but  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Scot- 
tish language,  I  have  preferred  translating  accurate- 
ly from  the  Latin  copy,  lest,  by  being  over  scrapu- 
lous  ahout  changing  a  single  syllable,  I  might  frus* 
ttAte  the  reader  in  his  desire  to  ascertain  precisf  ly  to 
whom  the  fault  of  the  execrable  murder,  and  I'liier 
enormities  mentioned  in  them,  ought  to  be  ascrib* 
ed. "  *     Thus,  both  by  the  ignorance  which  this 
translator  evinces,  in  alleging,  contrary  to  tiie   as- 
sertions which  had  been  made  by  Muiray,  that  the 

*  The  French  edition  of  the  Detection,  p.  2.— Good- 
lU  vol.  i.  p.  103.  . 
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letters  were  originally  written  partly  in  French  and 
partly  in  Scotch,  and,  by  his  own  confession,  that 
he  preferred  translating  from  the  Latin  wherever 
he  conid  get  it,  rather  than  from  the  Scotch,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  no  such  thing  as  the  original 
French  letters  have  ever  appeared,  and  that  the 
French  letters  which  do  exist,  are  not  so  much  to 
be  depended  on  as  even  the  Scotch  or  Latin,  which 
were  probably  translated  directly  from  the  epistles 
which  Murray  produced. 

In  what  condition,  then,  do  we  find  these  won- 
derful letters  about  which  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten ?  We  have  three  in  Latin,  eight  in  Scotch,  and 
seven  in  French.     The  French  are  only  re-transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  and  Scottish ;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,   are  translations  from  the  invisible  French 
originals.   And  under  whose  superintendence  were 
these   translations,  into   the   Scottish  and  Latin, 
made  ?  It  must  have  been  either  under  that  of  Mur- 
ray, OF  of  Elizabeth  and  Cecil.     The  former,  after 
merely  showing  the  letters  at  Westminster,  took 
them  back  with  him  to  Scotland ;  but  intrusted 
the  latter  with  copies.  *     It  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  Scottish  translation  could  be  made  in 
England;  and  the  three  that  have  been  render- 
ed  into  Latin,   have   been  commonly  attributed 
to  George  Buchanan.     Laing,  however,   labours 
to  show,  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  trans- 
lation was  made  by  a  Dr  Wilson,  Elizabeth's  mas- 
ter of  requests.     Be  this  as  it  may,  in  what  court 
of  law  or  equity  would  such  documents  as  these 
be  admitted  as  evidence?     The  grossest  errors 

•  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
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have  often  been  made  by  translatm^,  even  where 
they  were  anxions  to  be  as  faithiiil  as  possible* 
Yet  we  are  now  called  upon  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  letters,  which  exist  in  languages  different 
from  that  in  which  they  were  originally  written, 
and  which  are  either  translations  from  translations, 
or  translations  executed  by  those  who  had  every 
motive  and  desire  to  pervert  the  original,  and  mal^ 
it  appear  much  worse  than  it  really  was.  What  jury 
would  for  a  moment  look  at  such  letters  ?  What 
impartial  jndge  would  allow  his  mind  to  be  biassed 
by  them,  altered  and  garbled  as  they  must  nn^ 
questionably  be,  even  supposing  that  Uieir  origix^- 
ftls  once  existed  ?  It  was  to  Buchanan's  Detection 
that  these  letters  were  always  subjoined.  At 
Westminster,  Murray  produced  a  Book  of  Articles, 
in  five  parts,  containing  certain  presumptions,  like- 
Khoods  and  circumstances,  whereby  it  should  evi* 
dently  appear,  that  as  Bothwell  was  Uie  chief  mar- 
derer  of  the  King,  so  was  the  Queen  a  deviser  and 
maintainer  thereof.  ^  From  the  explanation  giyea 
in  Buchanan's  History,"  says  Laing,  "  the  book 
of  articles  corresponds,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  with  the  Detection  of  the  doings  of  Mary. "  -J- 
Buchanan,  identifying  as  he  did,  his  interests  with. 
those  of  Murray,  was  from  the  first  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  Queen's  prosecutors.  The  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  upon  his  accuracy  and  honesty 
as  a  controversialist,  has  been  already  pretty  clearly 
Established ;  and  the  sort  of  translations  he  wouldl 
make,  of  any  of  Mary's  writings,  may  be  very  easily 
^onjectm-ed. 

f  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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'  Laing,  however,  claims  the  merit  of  a  dii coveiy, 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  somewhat  remark* 
able.     It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  eight  Love-letters, 
in  the  original  l^ench,  and  found  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office  in  a  book  containing,  "  Letters  upon 
Scottish  Affairs  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  "     Whether 
it  be  in  tBe  original  French  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
different  from  the  French  translation  published  with 
the  French  edition  of  the  Detection  in  1572,  and 
has  altogether  a  greater  air  of  originality  about  it. 
But  being  confessedly  only  a  copy,  it  is  quite  im« 
possible  to  say  whether  it  is  Mary's  French,  or 
that  of  some  one  who  chose  to  write  French  in 
her  name.     It  is,  besides,  remarkable,  that,  even 
though  it  could  be  proved  to  demonsUtition  to  be 
a  copy  of  a  genuine  letter,  it  does  not  contain  a 
single  word  which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impli- 
cates Mary.  '  Introduced,  it  is  true,  as  one  of  a 
series,  all  of  which,  it  is  maintained,  were  ad- 
dressed to  Bothwell,  something  suspicious  might 
easily  be  made  out  of  it.     But,  as  it  stands  by 
itself,  it  must  be  taken  by  itself ;  and  as  it  bears 
no  address  or  date,  it  may  just  as  well  be  supposed 
to  have  been  written  to  Damley,  or  even  to  a  fe- 
male friend.     The  subject  spoken  of,  is  the  un- 
grateful conduct  of  one  of  Mary's  female  attend- 
ants ;  and  the  advice  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
written  is  asked,  as  to  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
in  consequence.     To  this  person,  whoever  it  was, 
several  natural  terms  of  endearment  are  also  applied, 
such  as,  "  Mon  ccmr^ "  and,  "  Ma  chere  vie ;  *'  and 
tbese  are  all  the  grounds  of  suspicion  which  this 
**  Copy  from  the  State-Paper  Office, "  contains.  * 

•  See  the  Letter  in  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  202 ;  and  an  '*" 
successrul  attempt  to  give  a  criminal  interprctatioii 
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Haying  tbns  «bown  the  extreme  u&cerfaiftty 
which  must  attend  any  argument  against  Maiy, 
fenoded  on  any  minute  or  literal  examination  oi 
these  Lettei^i,  a  very  few  objectians  further  may 
be  stated  to  them,  upon  eridences  which  they 
themselres  afford. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  of 
the  words  which  Mary  may  ha^e  used  in  these 
letters,  some  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
sentiments  which  the  translatora  of  course  pretend 
not  to  have  altered.  These  are,  in  many  respects, 
directly  contradictory  of  the  character  which  his- 
tory proves  her  to  have  possessed.  Whatever  fol* 
lies  Mary  may  have  committed — ^whatever  weak- 
nesses she  may  have  fallen  into — ^it  cannot  be  de- 

in  vol.  i.  p.  311.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  allude  here 
to  several  other  flimsy  forgeries  which,  at  a  later  period, 
have  been  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  the  world  as  ge- 
nuine letters  of  Mary.  In  1726,  a  book  was  published, 
entitled,  *'  The  genuine  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  James  Earl  of  Both  well,  found  in  his  Secretary's  Clo- 
set after  his  Decease,  and  now  in  the  Possession  of  a  Gen- 
tieman  at  Oxford.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Ed- 
ward Simmons,  late  of  Christ-Church  College,  Oxford.  ** 
Tliese  had  only  to  be  read,  to  be  seen  to  be  fabrications. 
Yet  so  late  as  the  year  1824^  a  compilaition  was  published 
by  Pr  Hugh  Campbell,  containing,  among  other  things, 
eleven  letters,  which  the  Doctor  thought  were  original 
love-letters  of  the  Queen  to  Bothwell,  although,  with  a 
Tery  triiiing  variation,  th^  were  the  same  as  those  pub- 
lislied  in  1726  ;  only,  not  being  described  as  translations^ 
and  being  written  in  comparatively  modern  English,  which 
Mary  never  could  write,  they  bear  still  more  evidently  the 
stamp  of  forgery.  This  is  put  beyond  a  doubt,  by  a  short 
Examination  of  them,  published  by  Murray, .  London, 
1825,  and  entitled,  «  A  Detection  of  the  Love- Letters, 
tetely  attributed,  in  Hugh  Campbell's  Work,  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  ;  wherein  his  Plagiarisms  are  proved,  and 
IS  fictions  fixed. "  ©  r  > 
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jjStedf  even  by  her  worst  enemies,  that  she  was  a 
wonmn  of  a  proud  spirit,  and  too  much  accustomed 
to  admiration  and  flattery,  to  consider  her  esteem 
a  gift  of  little  value.     Yet,  through  all  these  writ* 
iogS)  she  is  made  to  evince  a  degree  of  ardour  and 
forwardness  of  affection  for   Bothwell,   at  once 
f^^ainst  every  notion  of  female  delicacy,  and  all  pro- 
bability.   She  is  continually  made  to  express  fean 
that  he  does  not  return  her  love  with  an  equal 
warmth, — that  he  loves  his  wife,  the  Lady  Juie 
Gordon,  better  than  he  does  her, — and  that  he  is 
not  so  zealous  in  bringing  about  their  mutual  pur* 
poses  as  she  could  wish.      If  Bothwell  had  ever 
carried  on  these  criminal  intrigues  with  Mary,  one 
<fS  his  first  objects  would  have  been  to  remove  from 
her  mind  all  suspicion  that  he  was  not  in  truth  de- 
votedly attached  to  her.   Whether  he  was  success- 
fi£il  in  deceiving  her  or  not,  is  it  likely  that  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  whose  hand  had  been  sought  by 
all  the  first  Princes  in  Christendom,  would  have 
condescended  to  servility,  meanness,  and  abject 
cringing  in  her  advances  to  him  ?     If  the  letters 
were  forged,  MuriTiy  would  naturally  wish  to  put 
in   as  strong  a  point  of  view  as  possible,  Mary's 
anxiety  to  urge  Bothwell  on  to  all  the  crimes  which 
he   perpetrated.     But  if  letters  bad  been  really 
ivritten  by  her,  many  compunctious  visitings  of 
conscience  would  surely  be  apparent  in  them,-^ 
many  a  fear  would  be  expressed, — many  a  symp* 
torn  would  be  discovered  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  she  yielded  to  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
OothwelFs  passion  and  entreaties.     Yet  in  these 
letters   nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found.     Pas* 
sages  occur  continually,  in  which,  far  from  there 
beinjg  any  of  the  conscious  confusion  and  hesita- 
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lion  which  would  aeiceflmrily  have  marked  the  style 
of  one  wIm>  was,  for  the  first  time,  deviating  so  {it 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  nothing  is  to  be  discover- 
e<l  hot  the  hardened  viee  and  shameless  effrontery 
of  a  confirmed  and  masculine  villain. 

Another  pecnliarity  is  to  he  observed  in  the 
first  and   longest  of  these   letters.     In  describ- 
ing a  conversation  which  she  had  with  Damley 
at  Glasgow,  Mary  is  made  to  give  very  minute- 
ly all  his  defence  of  his  own  conduct^  in  reply 
to  some  chai^fes  which  she  brought  against  him ; 
and  to  make  it  evident  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
and  that  she  herself  even  when  instigating  Both- 
well  to  his  murder,  must  have  felt  him  to  be  *  so» 
"  This  is  another  proof  of  forgery,  "  says  Whit- 
taker;  ^<  that  the  Queen  should  repeat  all  the 
King*s  defences  of  himself,  ^nd  should  not  repeat 
her  replies  to  them,  is  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  the  hunoan  heart.  Our  natural  fondness  for  our- 
selves puts  us  constantly  upon  a  conduct  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this.     We  shorten  the  defences,  we 
lengthen  the  replies ;  or,  if  we  are  fak  enough  to 
give  Uie  full  substance  of  the  former,  we  are  al- 
ways partial  enough  to  do  the  same  hy  the  latter**^-}* 
The  forger,  however.  In  his  anxiety  to  throw  as 
much  odium  as  possible  upon  Mary,  was  willing 
to  diminiBh  some  of  even  Bothwell's  responsibility,, 
and  disposed  to  vindicate  Damley  entii'ely ;  but  he 
took  a  clumsy  method  of  effecting  his  purpose. 

Notwithntanding  these  considerations,  Robertson 
was  of  opimon,  as  usual,  that  the  style  and  senti- 
n>ent8  of  these  letters  tended  on  the  whole  to  prove 
that  tliey  were  genuine.     His  principal  reason  for 

t  Whittaker,  vol.  U.  p  7a 
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ntertaining  this  belief  is,  that  **  there  are  only  im- 
perfect hints,   obscure  intimations,    and  dark  ex- 
pressions in  the  letters,  which,  however  convincing 
evidence  they  might  famish  if  found  in  real  letters, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  that  glare  and  superfluity 
«f  evidence  which  forgeries   commonly  contain." 
**  Had  Mary  8  enemies  been  so  base  as  to  have  re- 
course to  foi^ery,  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that 
4^iey  would  have  produced  something  more  expli- 
cit and  decisive  ?  " — "  Mary's  letters,  especially 
the  first,  are  filled  with  a  multiplicity  of  circum- 
stances extremely  natural  in  a  real  correspondence, 
but  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  Queen  s 
enemies,  and  which  it  would  have  been  perfect  folly 
to  have  inserted,if  they  had  been  altogether  imaginary 
and  without  fotmdation/'  There  is  some  plausibility 
in  this  view  of  the  subject;  andLaing  and  others  have 
dwelt  upon  it  at  great  length,  and  with  much  confi- 
dence. But  it  is  divested  of  all  force  as  soon  as  we 
conie  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  letters 
would  be  prepared,  if  they  were  in  truth  forgeries. 
The  lang  time  which  elapsed  after  Mary  s  impri- 
sonment in  Loch-Leven,  before  smy  allusion  was 
Hiade  to  them,  and  the  still  longer  time  they  were 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  after  their  existence  had 
been  first  asserted,  has  been  already  described. 
Upon  the  hypodiesis  that  they  were  fabrications, 
it  was  during  this  period  that  Murray  and  his  as- 
sociates were  engaged  in  preparing  them ;  and  they 
would  probably  reason  on  th6  following  grounds, 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents.    The  pomt  they  wished  to  establish  was 
«*  that  as  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  chief  executor 
of  tbe  horrible  and  unworthy  murder ;  so  was  the 
Qaeen  of  the   fore-knowledge,   counsel,   deyJ 
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penaader  and  commander  of  the  said  mnrder  to 
be  done. "  They  knew  that,  in  so  far  as  appear- 
ances went,  nothing  made  this  latter  part  of  the 
assertion  in  the  least  probable,  except  the  circum- 
stance of  Mary  having  been  married  to  BothweU, 
which  they  themselves  had  declared  was  a  forced 
marriage,  and  which  Mary  had  proved  to  be  so  by 
taking  the  first  opportunity  which  occurred  to  de- 
sert him.  It  had  become  necessary,  however, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  own  consistency  to 
accuse  the  Queen  of  having  acted  in  concert  with 
Bothwell  tlu'oughout.  No  evidence  whatever  would 
establish  this  fact,  (the  more  especially  as  all  the 
confessions  and  depositions  of  Bothwell's  accom* 
plices  tended  to  exculpate  her),  except  writings 
under  her  own  hand  acknowledging  her  guilt.  In 
order  to  make  it  appeal*  possible  that  Mary  had 
committed  an  account  of  that  guilt  to  paper,  the 
idea  of  letters  to  a  confidential  friend  naturally 
suggested  itself;  and  to  none  could  these  letters 
with  so  much  propriety  be  addressed  as  to  Both* 
well  himself ;  because,  having  subsequently  mar- 
ried him,  it  was  to  be  shown  that  it  was  her  inor- 
dinate affection  for  him  that  induced  her  to  wish 
for  the  death  of  Darnley.  The  train  being  thus 
laid,  the  next  question  was,  in  what  precise  man- 
ner Mary  was  to  be  made  to  address  Bothwell. 
The  forgers  would  at  once  perceive,  that  it  would 
not  do  to  make  her  speak  straight  out,  and  in  plain 
terms  command  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 
aud  arrange  all  the  preliminary  steps  for  it.  This 
would  have  been  to  represent  Mary  as  at  once  a 
Messalina  and  a  Medea, — which  even  Murray  felt 
would  have  been  going  too  far*  The  letters  were 
*'^  show  her  guilt,  but  to  show  it  in  such  a  manner 
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^  ^.  boreelf  Biigbt  be  natoraUy  B^ppoaad  W  liave 
exhibited  it»  hful  she  actually  written  them ;— «aad 
nethingp  therefore  was  u^  bQ  introduced  boit  those 
'^  imperfect  hiiita»  obsctii^  iatimatioQa»  and  dark  ex« 
prei«Qii8>"  wbicb,  without  the  ^'  glare  and  super- 
flwity ''  of  oemrnQn  foi^eriea,  fonuabed  convmcing 
OTMfenoe  when  feund  in  letters  aU^ed  to  be  reiiU 
Murray,  Morton,  MaiUand,  and  Buchiiiaot  wer9 
no  ordiinary  forgers ;  and  if  they  were  not  aUe  to 
eoQceive  and  express  the  whole  so  artfu\]y^  that  it 
would  cost  some  difficulty  to  detect  them*  then 
forg^  ia  ev^  instance  must  be  bopekisa  ^pd 
vianifest. 

Th^^e  were,  besides>  two  circumstances  whid^ 
afforded,  them  peculiar  facilities^  and  of  whicbt 
they  were  no  doubt  glad  to  avail  th^inselvQs.  Tb^ 
first  waa»  that  Mary's  band-writing  was,  lyyt  very 
difficult  of  imitation.  *^  It  was  fomiad»"  saya 
Goodall,  *^  after  what  is  conupooly  caUed  ItaUf^ 
print,  which  it  much  resemUed  bQtb  in  beauty  and 
r^guUrity.  **  *  AH  the  letters  being  shaped  ac- 
cording to  certain  definite  rule%  there  wo^d  b^ 
fewer  edngularitiea  in  the  writing,  SAd  less  dan- 
ger of  the  focger  committing  mJst^kffft'  M^ry  herr 
scdf  alluded  to  the  fiMsility  with  which  her  haa4 
could  be  imitated^  hi  her  instruetiens  to  her  Com* 
miasiooera  on  the  opeahig  of  the  confOTonceas  and 
mentioned  also  aiio^ef  important  facU  *^  h\  caso 
they  allege,"  she  sayW  *^  that  they  Iwveauy  writ^ 
ittgs  of  mine,  which  may  infer  pre«uiuptio|i  agj^iiai^ 
me»  you  sh«^  desire  die  principals  to  be  pcod]]|Ge49 
and  that  I  myself  may  have  inspection  thereof,  and 

♦  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  X9i^lAdng,  vol  i.  p.  209. 
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make  answer  Uiereto.    For  yon  shall  affinD,  in  mj 
namey  I  never  wrote  any  thing  concerning  that 
matter  to  any  creature  ;  and  if  any  such  writings 
be,  they  are  fiftlse  and  feigned»  forged  and  invented 
by  tbemselyes,  only  to  my  dishonour  and  slander. 
And  there  are  divers  in  Scotland,  both  men  and 
women,  that  can  counterfeit  my  hand-writing,  and 
write  the  like  manner  of  writing  which  I  use,  as 
well  as  myself,  and  principally  such  as  are  in  com* 
pany  with  themselves. "  f     "  There  are  sundry 
who  can  counterfeit  her  hand-write, "  says  Lesley, 
**  who  have  been  brought  up  in  her  company,  of 
whom  there  are  some  assisting  themselves,  as  well 
6f  other  nations  as  of  Scotland.     And  I  doubt  not 
but  your  Majesty,  "  (he  is  addressing  Elizabeth), 
**  and  divers  others   of  your   Highness's  Court, 
has  seen  sundry  letters  sent  here  from  Scotland, 
which  would  not  be  known  from  her  own  hand- 
write  ;  and  it  may  be  well  presumed,  in  so  weighty 
a  cause,  that  they  who  have  put  hands  on  their 
Prince,   imprisoned  her  person,  and  committed 
such  heinous  crimes,  if  a  counterfeit  letter  be  suf- 
ficient to  save  them,  to  maintain  their  cause,  and 
conquer  for  them  a  kingdom,  will  not  leave  the 
same  unforged,  *  cum  si  vwlamium  est  jus^  im* 
perii  causa  vwlandum  est '  "   In  still  furdier  con- 
firmation of  these  facts,  Blackwood  mentions  that 
the  hand-writing  of    Mary  Beaton,  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  could  not  possibly  be  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  the  Queen ;  §  and  Camden  and 
other  contemporary  authors  speak  of  it  as  a  matter 

f  Goodall,  Tol.  ii.  p.  342. 
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of  establii^ed  notoriety,  that  Maitland  often  coun- 
terfeited her  hand.  § 

The  second  fecility  which  the  forgers  enjoyed^ 
arose  from  their  either  possessing  among  them,  or 
having  access  to,  many  genuine  letters  of  Mary. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  some  consequence,  and 
has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the 
various  writers  on  the  suliject.  It  at  once  obviates 
Robertson  s  cause  of  wonder,  that  the  letters  should 
be  '^  filled  with  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  ex- 
tremely natural  in  a  real  correspondence,  but  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  Queen's  ene- 
mies. "     In  all  probability,  Mary  wrote  to  her  Se- 
cretary Maitland  from  Glasgow,  and  had  of  course 
written  to  him  a  hundred  times  before.     There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  also,  that  she  corresponded 
with  Maitland's  wife,  Mary  Fleming,  who  had 
been  one  of  her  friends  and  attendants  from  in- 
Hancy.     Murray  must  have  had  in  his  possession 
numerous  letters  from   his   sister.     Where  then 
was  the  difficulty  of  founding  these  forgeries  upon 
writings  which  were  not  forgeries,  and  of  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  but  Mary  herself 
to  detect  what  was  genuine  in  them  from  what  was 
fabricated  ?    Many  passages  might  be  introduced 
which  Mary  had  actually  written,  but  which  she 
had  applied  in  some  very  different  manner ;  and 
here  and  there  might  be  artfully  interwoven  a  few 
sentences   which   she    never  wrote,    but   which 
seemed  so  naturally  connected 'with  the  rest,  that 
they  fixed  upon  her  soul  the  guilt  of  adultery  and 
murder.    There  is  nothing  which  ought  to  be  more 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  whenever  these  writings 

§  Camden,  p.  143.— Tytler,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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me  raid  or  diwuflMd^  thaa  the  probulnUtjr,  ive 
might  almoet  say  the  certunty,  that  the  origmab 
eoBtained  puU  which  had  been  actnaliy  written 
by  Mary,  although  neither  addicesed  to  BothweU^ 
nor  over  meant  to  be  twisted  into  the  eense  which 
was  afterwards  pat  upon  them ;  and  which  ap- 
fMaied  the  true  meMSdng  only,  in  conseqaence  of 
their  having  been  so  much  garbled  and  disfigaiwl. 
Were  we  deposed  to  eaver  still  more  nunutely 
into  an  ezaminatioa  of  these  writings,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  as  Goodall»  Tytler,  Whit* 
taker  and  Chahners,  have  in  ?arious  iustanees 
donof  that  they  abound  in  many  other  symptoms 
of  fofgery,  which,  though  not  perhaps  oonelnsiTe^ 
when  taken  sepamtely,  make  up,  v^en  combined^ 
a  very  strong  presumption  against  them.  It  mi|^ 
be  shown,  to  eaEattple»  Jtrstf  that  as  Mary>  in  aU 
probability,  did  not  set  off  for  Gkugow  till  Fri- 
day the  24tii  of  January  1567,  and  staid  a  night 
at  Callendar  on  the  way,  it  is  quite  impossible 
she  could  have  been  at  Glasgow  on  Saturday  the 
85th,  thoii^h  h»  second  letter  ends  with  these 
words  i-^^'  From  Glasgow^  this  Saturday,  in  the 
morning.  "  •  She  is  &us  made  to  have  written 
two  letters  from  Glasgow,  one  of  them  a  vay  lo&g 
one,  by  Saturday  morning ;  while,  in  point  of  faot, 
she  could  not  have  reached  that  town  till  Satur- 
day afternoon.  ^'  N(m  sunt  hoc  satis  divisa  iem^ 
poHbus, "  f      It  might  be  shown,  second^  that 

♦  Goodall,  Tol.  ii.  p.  31. 

t  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Robertson  has  considered 
this  atigument  at  some  length;  and  though  he. has  not 
overturned,  he  has  certainly  invalidated  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Goodall  in  support  of  k.— Good- 
all,  vol.  i.p.  118.— Whittaker,  vol.  i.  p.  383.— Chahners, 
vol.  u.  p.  375.«— Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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these  letters  were  neither  addressed,  signed,  nor 
sealed ;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Whittaker,  "  it 
yiolates  every  principle  of  prohahility  to  suppose, 
that  letters  with  such  a  plenitude  of  murderous 
evidence  in  them  should  be  sent  open.  **  *  It 
might  be  shown,  Mrdy  that  before  the  appearance 
of  the  letters,  they  were  differently  described  at 
different  times,  as  if  they  were  gradually  under- 
going changes ; — that  in  the  Act  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  which  they  are  first  referred  to,  they  are 
mentioned  as  Mary's  ^'  Privy  Letters,  written  and 
subscribed  with  her  own  hand ; " — ^but  in  the  Act 
o£  Parliament  passed  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  they 
are  only  spoken  of  as  ^<  written  wholly  with  her 
own  hand,  "  not,  "  written  and  subscribed ; "  % — 
that  though  at  first  nothing  was  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  box  but  the  ^'  Privy  Letters," 
'^  written  and  subscribed  with  her  own  hand,'*  and 
afterwards  only  "  wholly  written  with  her  own 
hand, ''  yet,  before  the  box  made  its  appearance 
at  York,  love- sonnets  and  contracts  of  marriage 
were  also  foimd  in  it ; — and  that  at  York  and  West- 
minster only  five  letters  were  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioners, though  the  number  afterwards  print- 
ed was  eight.  ^'  Did  the  three  remaining  letters,-' 
asks  Whittaker,  "  lie  still  lower  in  the  box,  under 
the  contracts  and  sonnets,  and  so  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  rebels?''  ||  It  might  be  shown, ,/%mr^ 
^t  all  the  letters  are  contradicted  and  overthrown 
by  the  first  three  lines  of  the  ninth  sonnet^  which 
are,  in  French, 

•  Whittaker,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 

I  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  64  &  67. 

II  Whittaker,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 

2£  2 
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— *^'^  Pour  luY  aussi  J'ay  jettf  iwuBte  kuroMt 
Premier  qu*il  uist  de  ce  cocps  possesseur, 
Du  quel  alor$  U  rCavoU  pas  le  cceur ;  " 

and  in  English — "  For  him  also  I  shed  many  a 
tear,  when  he  first  made  himself  possessor  of  this 
body,  of  which  he  did  not  then  possess  the  heart."  § 
In  the  letters,  Mary  is  made,  with  the  most  vio- 
lent protestations  of  love,  to  suggest  arrangemimts 
for  her  pretended  abduction  by  Bothwell ;  yet 
'here  she  expressly  says,  that  when  he  first  earned 
her  off,  he  did  not  possess  her  heart.  How  then 
could  she  have  written  him  love-letters  before  this 
event  ?  These  and  other  things  might  be  insisted 
on.  The  sonnets  and  contracts  of  marriage  might 
be  also  minutely  examined  and  proved,  both  to 
'  contradict  one  another,  and  to  be  liable,  in  a  still 
stronger  degree,  l;o  almost  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  advanced  against  the  letters.  ||  But  it 
is  much  better  to  rest  Mary's  innocence  on  the 
broad  basis  of  her  life  and  character,  and  a  distinct 
statement  of  leading  and  incontrovertible  facts, 
than  on  wranglings  about  dates,  or  disputations 
concerning  detached  incidents  and  ill-»authenticat- 
ed  papers. 

From  a  full  review  of  the  proof  on  both  sides, 
and  an  ample  examination  of  all  the  principal  facts 
advanced  in  the  controversy,  it  appears  evident 
that  one  of  two  conclusions  must  be  formed. 
Either  that  Mary,  having  formed  a  criminal  at* 

•     §  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

I  Kegard  ing  these  sonnets,  the  curious  reader  may  -con- 
sult Whittaker,  voL  iii.  p.  55.^Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  395.«— > 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  481— and  Laiag,  voL  i.  p.  8S0.  347.  349. 
and  368.  For  rem^ks  on  t)ie  marrioge-coBtracts,  see 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  54  &  $6^  and  vol.  L  p.  1S6.— Whit- 
taker, vol.  i.  p.  392,  and  Stuart,  vol  i.  p.  397. 


tmAxamt  to  Bothwell,  encouraged  him  to  perpe- 
trate Uie  murder,  and  that,  liaving  thus  become  re- 
tponflible  for  at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  guilt, 
was  justlf  imprisoned  and  dethroned;  or  that, 
nerer  having  had  any  excessive  lote  for  BothweH, 
she  was  altogether  ignorant  of  his  designs,  and  ff- 
responsible  for  his  crimes,  of  vpfaich  bis  own  law- 
less ambition  made  her  the  victim,  and  willi  which 
the  treachery  of  Murray,  Morton  and  Eli^abetli, 
too  successfully  contrived  to  involve  her  for  thd 
remainder  of  her  life.  That  ih^  ktter  conclusion 
is  that  to  whidi  impartial  inquiry  must  inevitably 
lead,  these  Memoirs,  it  is  hoped,  have  sufficiently 
establi^ied.  That  the  arguments  in  Mary's  ff^ 
vour,  drawn  from  the  history  of  her  life  and  death, 
are  not  invalidated  by  the  contents  of  the  **  gih 
coiSfer, "  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  Ex- 
amination to  prove. 

It  has  been  seen,  first,  by  external  evidence,  that 
these  papers  are  spurious,  because  the  notorious  am- 
bition of  Morton  and  Murray,  and  the  perilous  pre- 
dicament in  whidi  it  finally  placed  them,  rendered 
their  fiaibrication  necessary  to  save  themselves  from 
ruin,— -becanae  Mary  eould  not  have  written  any 
lQve»letters  or  sonnets  to  Bothwell,  for  whom,  at  bat, 
she  never  felt  any  thing  but  common  regard,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  seise  and  carry  off  her  person,  in  or- 
der to  force  her  into  an  unwilling  marriage, — be- 
cause sudi  letters,  if  they  had  been  vnitten,  would  not 
have  been  preserved  by  Bothwell,  or,  if  preserved, 
would  have  been  more  numerous,— because  the 
story  of  thdr  discovery  is  altogether  improbable, 
since  Bothwell,  for  the  most  satisfiBUStory  reasons, 
wjould  never  have  thought  of  sending  for  them  to 
the  Castle  of  Edinbui^h  on  the  20th  of  June  15^ 
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— beonae  not  a  word  was  fsaid  about  than  long 
after  they  were  disooreied,  but,  on  the  oontnuy, 
motives  quite  inconsist^it  .with  their  contents  as- 
«gned  for  MMjneetnitmg  Mary's  person  in  Loch- 
Leven, — ^because,  though  Dalgleish  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  not  a  question  was  put  to 
him,  as  appears  by  his  examination,  still  extant, 
concerning  these  letters,—- because  the  origmals 
were  only  produced  twice,  and  that  under  suspt^ 
Clous  and  unsatisftM^tory  circumstances, — because 
nothing  but  translations,  and  translations  from 
translations,  of  these  originals,  now  exist,  from 
which  no  fiair  arguments  can  be  drawn, — ^because 
Murray  and  his  associates  have  been  conyicted  of 
open  forgery  in  several  other  instances,  and  are 
therefore  the  more  liable  to  be  doubted  in  this,— 
because  Bothwell  not  only  never  accused  Mary, 
but  was  unable  to  show  Morton  any  writing  of 
her's  sanctioning  the  murder,  and,  by  subsequent 
declarations,  seems  to  have  exculpated  her  from 
aU  share  in  it, — ^because  Mary  herself  invariably 
denied  that  she  had  ever  written  such  letters,  un- 
dertaking to  prove  that  they  were  fabrications,  if 
the  originals,  or  even  copies,  were  shown  to  her, 
— because  Lady  Lennox,  Damley's  mother,  many 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
Norfolk,  and  a  numerous  party  in  England,  and 
all  her  Continental  friends,  avowed  their  belief  of 
her  innocence, — because  the  confessions  and  de- 
positions of  Bothvveirs  accomplices,  so  far  from 
implicating,  tended  to  acquit  her  of  aU  blame, 
though  the  persons  by  whom  the  depositions  were 
made  had  every  inducement  to  accuse  her,  if  it 
had  been  in  their  power, — and  because  the  exter- 
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Hal  evidence,  advanced  in  support  of  the  letters  by 
Robertson  and  others,  is  entirely  nugatory. 

It  has  been  seen,  second,  by  internal  evidence, 
that  the  Letters  are  spurious, — ^because  the  transla- 
tions differ  from  each  other, — because  the  style 
and  composition  of  many  passages,  are  not  such 
as  could  ever  have  come  from  Mary's  pen, — ^be- 
cause every  iadlity  was  given  to  forgery  by  the 
nature  of  her  handwriting,  and  by  the  access 
which  the  forgers  had  to  genuine  letters  and  papers, 
of  which  they  could  make  a  partial  use, — because, 
at  the  time  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
written,  Mary  was,  in  all  probability,  not  at  the 
places  from  which  they  are  dated, — ^because  the 
letters  contradict  each  other,  and  are  all  contra- 
dicted by  the  sonnets, — and  because  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  them,  drawn  from  internal 
evidence  by  Robertson  and  others,  are  equally 
inconclusive  with  their  external  proofs. 

If  Mary's  innocence,  from  all  the  blacker  crimes 
with  which  she  has  been  charged,  must  still  conti- 
nue matter  of  doubt,  it  is  not  too  much  to  declare 
alL  history  uncertain,  and  virtue  and  vice  merely 
convertible  terms. 


ADDENDUM." 


Trrottgh  the  kindness  of  William  Traill,  Esq.  of  Wood- 
wick,  Orkney,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  au- 
thentic genealogical  account  of  the  manner  in  tvhich  the 
interesting  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  engraved  for 
this  Work,  and  particularly  described  in  Vol.  I.  Chap.  IV., 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  family. 

"  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Strathdon,  son  of  King  James 
v.,  by  Eupham,  daughter  of  Alexander,  1st  Lord  El- 
phingston,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Crown  lands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  from  his  sister  Queen  Mary  in  1565, 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Orkney  by  his  uncle  James 
VI.,  28th  October  1561.  He  married  Lady  Jean  Ken- 
nedy, daughter  of  Gilbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Cassils. 

*<  George  Traill,  son  of  the  Laird  of  Blebo  in  Fife, 
married,  first,  Jean  Kennedy  of  Carmunks,  a  relative  of 
the  Earl's  Lady.     He  accompanied  the  Earl  to  Orkney ; 

fot  a  grant  from  the  Earl  of  the  lands  of  Quandale,  in  tfie 
sland  of  Ronsay,  and,  as  Stewart  or  factor,  nuinaged  the 
affiurs  of  the  earldom.  By  Jean  Kennedy  he  had  one  son, 
the  first  Thomas  Traill  of  Holland.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried Isobel  Craigie  of  Gairsay,  by  whom  he  had  James 
Traill  of  Quandale,  who  married  Ann  Baikie  of  Bumess. 
Lady  Barbara  Stewart,  the  Earl's  youngest  daughter,  mar- 
ried  Hugh  Halcro  of  Halcro,  a  descendant  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Denmark,  and  who  possessed  a  great  part  of  the 
Islands  of  Orkney.  For  her  patrimony,  the  Earl  wadset 
to  Halcro  lands,  in  Widewall,  Ronaldsyo^  and  in  South 
Ronaldshay,  which  lands  were  afterwards,  redeemed 
by  Patrick  Stewart,  the  Earl's  eldest  son,  1598.     Vide  Bi- 
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shop  Lftw*ft  lUoUUl  1614b  Lady  Barbara,  beiikg  the  young- 
est and  die  last  of  the  Earl's  family,  succeeded  to  her  £. 
ther*s  furniture,  plate^  pictures,  and  other  moreablesy  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  fiunily  picture  of  Queen   Mary. 
Hugh  Halcro  of  tiiat  Ilk,  the  eldest  son  of  diis  marriage, 
succeeded  his  father,  and  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Stewart  of  Mains  and  Burray.     Vid.  Charters  1615 
and  1680.    In  1644,  this  Hugh  Halcro  etecuted  a  settle- 
ment  in  fkTour  of  Hugh  his  Qye^  and  bis  heirs ;   whom 
failing,  to  I^trick  bis  orather;  whom  filing,  to  Harry 
fiar  of  Aikrs ;  whom  failing,   to  Edward  of   Hauton  ; 
whom  all  failing,   to  the  name  of  Halcra     Hugh  the 
Oye,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Stewart  of 
Gromsay«     Fid,   Charter  by  him  in  her  farour  of  lands  in 
South  B^inaldshay  and  the  Iskoid  Caxa,  12th  June  1630. 
Their  son,  Hugh  Halcro  of  that  III^  married  Barbon 
Giecm*  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters^  Jean  and  i^>eUa 
Hidoro,     Jean  married  Alexander  Mouat  Swenze*  and 
SibelU  married  James  Baikie  of  Bunayess;  and  the  estate 
of  Halcro  was  divided  between  these  fiimUies  by  decreed 
arbitral,  21st  and  22d  December  1677.^  Arthur  Baikie  of 
Tankerpess,  and  John  Kevunaday  of  Carmunks,  arbHen ; 
which  decreet  is  in  the  p^sse^sion  of  l^e  present  William 
TraiU  of  Woodwick.  Esquir^  as  is  the  picture  of  Qocao 
Uvrii  and  oUier  family  lelici,  -' 
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